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Aet.  I— 1-  De 

TOCQUEVILLB 

1835^1840. 


la  DemocraHe  en  Amerique.     Par  Alsxis  be 
^  Membre  de  rinstitut*    4  vok.  8vo.    Paris : 


%  Democracy  m  America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocquetille, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  iVance.  Translaied  by  Henry 
Reeve,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  4  vols.  8vo.  London: 
1835*1840. 

Tt  has  been  the  rare  fortune  of  M.  de  TocqueviUe's  book  to 
^  have  achieved  an  easy  triumph,  both  over  the  indifference 
of  our  at  once  busy  and  indolent  public  to  profound  speculation, 
and  over  the  particular  obstacles  which  oppose  the  reception  of 
speculations  firom  a  foreign,  and,  above  all,  ttom  a  French  source. 
There  is  some  ground  for  the  remark  often  made  upon  us  by 
fiiragnersy  that  the  character  of  our  national  intellect  is  insular. 
The  general  movement  of  the  European  mind  sweeps  past  us 
without  oar  being  drawn  into  it,  or  even  looking  suffiaently  at  it 
to  disoover  in  wluit  direction  it  is  tending ;  and,  if  we  had  not  a 
tolerably  rapid  original  movement  of  our  own,  wc  should  long 
since  have  been  1^  in  the  distance.  The  French  language  is 
almost  universally  cultivated  on  this  ude  of  the  Channel ;  a  flood 
of  human  beings  perpetually  ebbs  and  flows  b<;tween  London  and 
P^ris ;  national  prejudices  and  animosities  are  becoming  num- 
bered among  the  thugs  that  were ;  yet  the  revolution  which  has 
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taken  place  in  the  tendencies  of  French  thought,  which  has 
changed  the  character  of  the  higher  literature  of  France,  and 
almost  that  of  the  French  language,  seems  hitherto,  as  far  as  the 
English  public  are  concerned,  to  have  taken  place  in  vain.  At 
a  tune  when  the  prevailing  tone  of  French  speculation  is  one 
4>f  exaggerated  reaction  against  the  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  French  philosophy,  with  us,  is  still  synonymous  with 
Encyclopedism.  The  Englishmen  may  almost  be  numbered 
who  are  aware  that  France  has  produced  any  great  names  in 
prose  literature  since  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  i  and  while  modern 
nistory  has  been  receiving  a  new  aspect  from  the  labours  of  men 
who  are  not  only  among  the  profoundest  thinkers,  but  the  clearest 
and  most  popular  writers  ef  their  age,  even  those  of  their  works 
which  are  expressly  dedicated  to  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
remain  mostly  untranslated,  and  in  almost  all  cases  unread. 

To  this  general  neglect  M.  de  Tocqueville's  book  forms,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  already  said,  a  brilliant  exception.     Its  reputa- 
tion was  as  sudden,  ithd  is  aS  exteAsive,  in  this  country  as  in 
France,  and  in  that  large  part  of  Europe  which  receives  its  opin- 
ions from  France.     The  progress  of  political  dissatis£Eiction,  and 
the  comparisons  made  between  the  fruits  of  a  popular  constitu- 
tion on  ond  stde  of  the  Atlantic,  and  o(  a  mixed  government 
with  a  preponderating*  aristocratic  element  on  the  other^  had 
made  the  working  of  American  institutions  a  patty  question. 
For  many  y^ars,  every  book  of  travels  in  Amenea  had  been  a 
party  paraplilet,  or  had  at  least  fallen  among  partisans,  and  been 
preyed  into  the  service  of  one  party  or  of  the  other.  When,  there- 
fore, a  new  book,  of  a  grave  and  imposing  character,  on  Demo- 
cracy in  America,  made  its  appearance  even  on  the  other  side  of 
the  British  Channel,  it  was  hot  likely  to  be  overlodced,  or  to 
esca^  an  attempt  to  convert  it  to  party  purposes^     If  ever 
picditical  writer  nad  reason  to  -  believe  that  he  had  laboured 
successfully  to  render  his  book  incapable  of  such  a  use,  M. 
de  TocqueviUe  was  entitled  to  think  so.      But  Aough  his 
theories  are  ef  an  impartiality  without  example,  and  his  prao- 
tieal  conclusions  lean  towards  Radicalism,  some  of  his  phrases 
are  susceptible  of  a  Tory  application.     One  of  these  is  <  the 
^  tyranny  of  the  minority/     This  phrase  was  forthwith  adopted 
into  the  Conservative  dialect,  and  trumpeted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  his  Tamworth  oration,  when,   as  booksellers'  adver- 
tisements liave  since  frequently  reminded  us,  he  *  earnestly 
*  requested  the  perusal'  of  the  book  by  all  and  each  of  his  audi^ 
enee^    And  we  believe  it  has  since  been  the  opinion  of  the 
country  gentlemen  that  M*  de  Tocqueville  is  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Conservatism^  and  his  book  a  definitive  demolition  of  Ame«# 
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i&ft  and  of  Democracy.  The  error  has  done  more  g;ood  than  the 
truth  would  perhaps  have  done ;  since  the  result  is,  tihat  the 
English  pubhc  now  know  and  read  the  first  philosophical  hook 
ever  written  on  Democracy,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  modem 
aocietj ;  a  book,  the  essential  doctrines  of  which  it  is  not  Ukelf 
•tliat  any  future  speculations  will  subvert,  to  whatever  d^ee  they 
may  modify  them;  while  its  spirit,  and  the  general  mode  in 
whtoh  it  treats  its  subject,  constitute  it  the  beginning  of  a  new 
«m  in  the  scientific  study  of  politics* 

The  importance  of  Al.  de  Tocqueville*s  speoulatioas  Is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  opinions  which  he  has  adopted,  be  these  true 
•r  £slse«  The  value  of  his  work  is  less  in  the  conclusions,  than  in 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  them.  He  has  applied  to  the  greatest 
qtMttion  In  the  art  and  Science  of  ffovernment,  thbse  principles  and 
methods  of  philosophising  to  which  mankind  are  indebted  for  all 
the  advances  made  by  moidern  times  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
study  of  nature*  It  is  not  risking  too  much  to  affirm  of  these 
volumes,  that  they  dontain  the  nrst  analytical  inquiry  into  the 
ififluence  Of  democracy.  For  the  first  time,  that  phenomenon  is 
treated  of  as  something  which/  being  a  reality  in  nature,  and  no 
mere  mathematical  or  metaphysical  abstraction,  manifests  itself 
if  innumerable  properties,  not  by  some  one  only ;  and  must  be 
looked  at  in  many  aspects  before  it  can  be  made  the  subject  even 
of  thai  modest  and  conjectural  judgment,  which  is  alone  attain^ 
able  respecting  a  fact  at  once  so  great  and  so  neW«  Its  conse«> 
^oences  are  by  no  means  to  be  comprehended  in  one  single  de^ 
Boription,  nor  in  one  summary  verdiet  of  approval  or  condemna* 
tioB*  So  complicated  and  endless  are  their  ramifications,  that  hd 
who  sees  furthest  into  them  will  longest  hesitate  before  finally 
pronouncing  whether  the  good  or  the  evil  of  its  influence,  on  the 
wkole,  preponderatesi 

M.  de  Tocqueville  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  and  discrimi^ 
Bate  the  various  properties  and  tendencies  of  Democracy;  the 
separate  relations  in  which  it  stands  towards  the  different  interests 
of  society,  and  the  different  moral  and  social  requisites  of  humati 
aature.  In  the  investigation  be  has  left  much  undone,  as  who 
eould  possibly  avoid  ?  and  much  which  will  be  better  done  by 
those  who  come  after  him,  and  build  upon  his  foundations.  But 
he  has  earned  the  double  honour  of  being  the  first  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and  of  having  done  more  towards  the  success  of  it  than 
piobaUy  will  ever  again  be  done  by  anv  one  Individual*  .  His 
method  is,  as  that  of  a  philosopher  on  such  a  subject  must  be^^^-a 
Mmbinatfon  of  deduction  with  induction:  his  evidences  arei 
km%  of  human  natare,  on  the  one  hand ;  the  example  of  Ameriott 
•nd  Franc^i  and  other  modern  nations^  so  for  ai  applioablci  on 
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the  other*  His  eonclusions  never  rest  on  either  species  of  evi* 
dence  alone ;  whatever  he  classes  as  an  effect  of  Democracy^  he 
has  both  ascertained  to  exist  in  those  countries  in  which  the  ptate 
of  society  is  democratic^  and  has  also  succeeded  in  connectinflr 
with  Democracy  by  deductions  d  priori^  showing  that  suw 
would  naturally  be  its  influences  upon  beings  constituted  as  man- 
kind are,  and  placed  in  a  world  such  as  we  know  ours  to  be.  If 
this  be  not  the  true  Baconian  and  Newtonian  method  applied  to 
society  and  government;  if  any  better,  or  even  any  other  be  pos- 
sible, M.  de  Tocqueville  would  be  the  first  to  say,  candidus  im- 
perti  ;  if  not,  he  is  entitled  to  say  to  political  theorists,  whether 
calling  themselves  philosophers  or  practical  men,  his  uiere 
mecum. 

That  part  of  ^  Democracy  in  America  *  which  was  first  pub« 
lished,  professes  to  treat  of  the  political  effects  of  Democracy  ; 
the  second  (published  only  this  year)  is  devoted  to  its  influence 
upon  society  in  the  widest  sense  ;  upon  the  relations  of  private 
life,  upon  intellect,  morals,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  feeling 
which  constitute  national  character.  The  last  is  both  a  newer 
and  a  more  difficult  subject  of  enquiry  than  the  first ;  there  are 
fewer  who  are  competent,  or  who  will  even  think  themselves  com- 

{)etent,  to  judge  M.  de  Tocqueville's  conclusions.  But,  we  be- 
ieve,  no  one,  in  the  least  entitled  to  an  opinion,  will  refuse  to 
him  the  praise  of  having  probed  the  subject  to  a  depth  which  had 
never  before  been  sounded ;  of  having  carried  forward  the  con- 
troversy into  a  wider  and  a  loftier  region  of  thought ;  and  point- 
ed out  many  questions  essential  to  the  subject  which  had  not  been 
before  attended  to ; — questions  which  he  may  or  may  not  have 
solved,  but  of  which,  in  any  case,  he  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
solution. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  views,  and  the. 
impartiality  of  his  feelings,  have  not  led  him  into  the  common 
innrmity  of  those  who  see  too  many  sides  to  a  question,  that  of 
thinking  them  all  equally  important.  He  is  able  to  arrive  at  a 
decided  opinion.  Nor  has  the  more  extensive  range  of  considera- 
tions embraced  in  his  Second  Part,  affected  practically  the  general 
conclusions  which  resulted  from  his  First.  They  may  be  stated 
as  follows  : — That  Democracy,  in  the  modem  world,  is  inevitable; 
and  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable ;  but  desirable  only  under 
certain  condidons,  and  those  conditions  capable,  by  human  care 
and  foresight,  of  being  realized,  but  capable  also  of  being  missed. 
The  progress  and  ultimate  ascendency  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple nas,  in  his  eyes,  the  character  of  a  law  of  nature.  He  thinks 
it  an  inevitable  result  of  the  tendencies  of  a  progressive  civilisa^ 
tion ;  by  which  expressions  he  by  no  meons  intends  to  imply 
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eitlier  praise  or  censure.  No  kuman  effort,  no  accident  eveuy 
unless  one  which  should  throw  back  civilisation  itself,  can  avail, 
in  his  opinion,  to  defeat,  or  even  very  considerably  to  retard,  this 
progress.  Buj^pugh  the  factjteelf  appears  to  him  removgdJroni, 

hjunan  control,  itsi^salutaj'y^  banefl^  Like 

other  great  powers  of  nature,  the  tendency,  though  it  cannot  be 
counteracted,  may  be  guided  to  good.  Man  cannot  turn  back  the 
rivers  to  their  source ;  but  it  rests  with  himself  whether  they  shall 
ferUliace  or  lay  waste  ^  fields.  Left  to  its  spontaneous  course, 
with  nothing  done  to  prepare  before  it  that  set  of  circumstances 
under  which  it  can  exist  with  safety,  and  to  fight  s^ainst  its 
worse,  by  an  apt  employment  of  its  better  peculiarities,  the  pro- 
bable enects  of  Democracy  upon  human  wellbeing,  and  upon 
whatever  is  best  and  noblest  in  human  character,  appear  to  M. 
de  Tocqueville  extremely  formidable.  But  with  as  much  of  wise 
eiFort  devoted  to  the  purpose  as  it  is  not  irrational  to  hope  for, 
most  of  what  is  mischievous  in  its  tendencies  may,  in  his  opinion, 
be  corrected,  and  its  natural  capacities  of  good  so  far  strength- 
ened and  made  use  of,  as  to  leave  no  cause  for  regret  in  the  old 
state  of  society,  and  enable  the  new  one  to  be  contemplated  with 
cakn  contentment,  if  without  exultation. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  by  Democracy,  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville does  not,  in  general,  mean  any  particular  form  of  go* 
vemment.  He  can  conceive  a  Democracy  under  an  absolute 
monarch.  Nay,  he  entertains  no  small  dread,  lest,  in  some 
countries,  it  should  actually  appear  in  that  form.  By  Democracy 
M.  de  Tocqueville  understands  equality  of  conditions;  the 
absence  of  all  aristocracy,  whether  constituted  by  political  pri- 
vileges, or  by  superiority  in  individual  importance  and  social 
power.  It  is  towards  Democracy  in  this  sense,  towards  equality 
between  man  and  man,  that  he  conceives  society  to  be  irresistibly 
tending.  Toward  Democracy  in  the  other,  and  more  common 
sense,  it  may  or  may  not  be  travelling.  Equality  of  conditions  tends 
naturally  to  produce  a  popular  government,  but  not  necessarily. 
Equality  may  be  equal  freedom  or  equal  servitude.  America  is 
the  type  of  the  first ;  France,  he  thinks,  is  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  second.  The  latter  country  is  in  the  condition  whioi,  of 
all  that  civilized  societies  are  liable  to,  he  regards  with  the  greatest 
alarm>-*a  democrat  atate  of^ociety  without  democratic  institu- 
tions. For,  in  democratic  institutions,  M.  de  Tocqueville  sees 
laot  sn  aggravation  but  a  corrective  of  the  most  serious  evils  in- 
cident to  a  democratic  state  of  society.  No  one  is  more  opposed 
than_h$.is  to^atjip.ficiesof  democratic  radicalism  which  would 
ad^t  at  once'to^e  highest  of  political  franchises,  untaught 
mass^  who  have  not  yet  been  experimentally  proved  fit  even 
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for  the  lowest  But  the  erer  Increasing  intervention  of  tibe 
people^  and  of  all  olasses  of  the  people,  in  their  own  affain,  he 
legardi  aa  a  cardinal  maxim  in  the  modern  art  of  government ; 
and  he  believes  that  the  nations  of  civilised  Europe,  though  not 
all  equally  advancedi  are  all  advancing,  towards  a  condition  in 
whioh  there  will  be  no  distinctions  orpoUtical  rights,  no  great 
or  very  permanent  distinctions  of  hereditary  wealth ;  when,  aa 
there  will  remain  no  classes  nor  individuals  capable  of  making 
head  a^nst  the  government — unless  all  are,  and  are  fit  to  be 
alike  citisens^-all  will,  erelong,  be  equally  slaves. 

The  opinion,  that  there  is  wis  irresistible  tendency  to  equality 
of  conditions^  is  perhaps,  of  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  book, 
that  which  most  stands  in  need  of  confirmation  to  English 
readers.  M«  de  Tocoueville  devotes  but  little  space  to  the 
elucidation  of  it.  ^o  French  readers  the  historical  retrospect 
upon  which  it  rests  is  familiar ;  and  facts  known  to  every  one 
establish  its  truth  so  far  as  (elates  to  that  country.  But  to  the 
English  public,  who  have  less  fiuth  in  irresistible  tendencies,  and 
who,  while  tiiey  require  for  every  political  theory  a  historical  basis, 
are  fiir  less  accustomed  to  link  together  the  events  of  history  in 
a  connected  chain,  the  proposition  will  hardly  seem  to  be  suffi- 
ciently made  put.  Dur  author's  historical  argumehFlirhow- 
overf  deserving  of  their  attention. 

*  Let  U8  recollect  the  sitaatioB  of  France  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  territory  was  divided  amongst  a  small  number  of  families,  who 
were  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  rulers  of  the  inhabitants :  the  right 
of  governing  descended  with  tiie  family  inheritance  from  generation  to 
generation  i  force  was  the  only  means  by  which  man  could  act  on  man } 
and  landed  property  was  the  sole  source  of  power. 

*  Soon,  however,  the  political  power  of  the  clergy  was  founded,  and  be« 
gan  to  extend  itself:  the  clergy  opened  its  ranks  to  all  classes,  to  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  villein  and  the  lord ;  equality  penetrated  into  the  go- 
vernment through  the  church,  and  the  being  who  as  a  serf  mtist  ha?e 
vegetated  in  perpetual  bondage,  took  his  place  as  a  priest  in  the  midst  of 
nobles,  and  not  unfrequently  above  the  heads  of  kings. 

*  The  different  relations  of  men  became  more  complicated  and  more 
namerous  as  society  gradually  became  more  stable  and  more  civilited. 
Thence  the  want  of  civil  laws  was  felt  i  and  the  order  of  legal  function* 
aries  soon  rose  from  the  obscurity  of  the  tribunab  and  their  dusty  dwrn- 
bers,  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  monarch,  by  the  side  of  the  feudal 
barons  in  their  ermine  and  their  mail. 

*  Whilst  the  kings  were  ruining  themselves  by  their  great  enterprises, 
and  the  noblei'  exhausting  their  resources  by  private  wars,  the  lower 
orders  were  enriching  themselves  by  commerce.  The  influence  of  money 
began  to  be ;  perceptible  in  state  smTairs.  The  transactions  of  business 
opened  a  new  road  to  power,  and  the  financier  rose  to  a  station  of  politi- 
cal infloence  in  whidi  he  was  at  once  flattered  and  despised. 
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'  Crffttdnally  the  spread  of  mental  aoqnipements,  and  the  laereaslng  tiite 
A>r  literature  and  the  arts,  opened  chances  of  success  to  talevt ;  knowle^ 
became  a  means  of  goremment,  intellig^ence  became  a  social  power,  and 
the  man  of  letters  took  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

*  The  value  attached  to  the  privileges  of  birth  decreased  in  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  new  paths  were  struck  out  to  advancement.  In  the 
eleventh  century  nobility  was  beyond  all  price ;  in  the  thirteenth  it  might 
bepufchased;  it  was  conferred  for  the  first  time  in  1270;  and  eouaOty 
ifas  thus  introduced  into  the  government  through  aristocracy  itself. 

^  In  the  course  of  these  seven  hundred  years,  it  sometimes  happened 
Aiaty  in  order  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  crown,  or  to  diminish  the 
power  of  their  rivals,  the  nobles  granted  a  certain  share  of  political  righta 
to  the  people.  Or,  more  (frequently,  the  king  permitted  the  inferior 
orders  to  ei^oy  a  degree  of  power,  with  the  intention  of  lowering  the 
aristocracy. 

<  As  soon  as  land  was  held  on  any  other  than  a  feudal  tenure,  and  per** 
Bonal  property  began  in  its  turn  to  confer  influence  and  power,  every  im- 
j^roTcment  which  was  introduced  in  commerce  or  manufactures  was  a  fresh 
dement  of  the  equality  of  conditions.  Heticeforward  every  new  discovery, 
erery  new  want  which  it  engendered,  and  ev^fy  new  desire  which  craved 
satisfaction,  was  a  step  towards  the  universal  level.  The  taste  for  luxury, 
the  love  of  war,  the  sway  of  fashion,  the  most  superficial  as  well  as  the 
deepest  passions  of  the  human  heart,  co-operated  to  enrich  the  poor  and 
tm  impoverish  the  rich. 

*  From  the  time  when  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  became  a  source  of 
strength  and  of  wealth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  every  addition  to 
science,  every  fresh  truth,  every  new  idea,  as  a  germ  of  power  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Poetry,  eloquence,  and  memory,  the 
grace  of  wit,  the  glow  of  imagination,  the  depth  of  thought,  and  idl  the 
'gifts  which  are  bestowed  by  Providence  without  respect  of  persons, 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  democracy ;  and  even  when  they  were  in 
the  possession  of  its  adversaries,  they  still  served  its  cause  by  throwing 
into  relief  the  natural  greatness  of  man ;  its  conquests  spread,  therefore, 
with  those  of  civilisation  and  knowledge ;  and  literature  became  an  ar« 
lenal,  wheie  the  poorest  and  the  weakest  could  always  find  weapons  to 
their  hand. 

*  In  perosing  the  pages  of  our  history,  we  shall  scarcely  meet  with  % 
BiQgk  great  event,  in  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  which  has  not 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  equalitjr* 

<  The  Crusades  and  the  wars  with  the  English  decimated  the  nobles 
and  divided  their  possessions ;  the  erection  of  corporate  towns  introduced 
an  element  of  democratic  liberty  into  the  bosom  of  feudal  monarchy  ;  the 
invention  of  fire-arms  equalized  the  villein  and  the  noble  on  the  field  of 
battle;  printing  opened  the  same  resources  to  the  minds  of  all  cUisses; 
the  post  was  tttabfished  so  as  to  bring  the  same  information  to  the  door 
of  the  poor  man's  cottage  and  to  the  gate  of  the  palace ;  and  Protestant- 
ism piodaimad  that  aU  men  are  alike  able  to  find  the  road  to  heaven. 
T)m  dinov^  of  Ameiioa  oifered  a  thousand  new  paths  to  fc^une^  and 
pboed  ricb^  and  power  witbip  the  nach  of  the  fdv^ntnroui  and  tha 
oBseure. 
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<  If  w0  examine  what  has  happened  in  France  at  intervals  of  fifty 
years^  beginning  with  the  eleventh  century,  we  shall  invariably  perceive 
that  a  twofold  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  society*  The 
noble  has  gone  doyvn  on  the  social  ladder,  and  the  roturier  has  gone  up ; 
the  one  descends  as  the  other  rises.  Every  half  century  brings  them 
nearer  to  each  other* 

*  Nor  is  this  phenomenon  at  all  peculiar  to  France.  Whithersoever 
we  tnm  our  eyes,  we  witness  the  same  continual  revolution  throughout 
the  whole  of  Christendom. 

'  *  Every  where  the  various  occurrences  of  national  existence  have  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  democracy ;  all  men  have  aided  it  by  their  exertions  : 
those  who  have  intentionally  laboured  in  its  cause,  and  those  who  have 
served  it  unwittingly ;  those  who  have  fought  for  it,  and^those  who  have 
declared  themselves  its  opponents — have  all  been  driven  along  in  the 
same  tract,  have  all  labour^  to  one  end,  some  ignorantly  and  some  un- 
willingly ;  all  have  been  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 

*  The  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of  conditions  is  therefore  a 
providential  fact,  and  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Divine  de- 
cree ;  it  is  universal,  it  is  durable,  it  constantly  eludes  all  human  inter- 
ference, and  all  events  as  well  as  all  men  contribute  to  its  progress. 

<  Would  it  be  wise  to  imagine  that  a  social  impulse  which  dates  from 
so  far  back  can  be  checked  by  the  efforts  of  a  generation  ?  Is  it  credible 
that  the  democracy  which  has  annihilated  the  feudal  system,  and  van- 
quished kings,  will  respect  the  citizen  and  the  capitaUst  ?  Will  it  stop 
now  that  it  is  grown  so  strong,  and  its  adversaries  so  weak  ? 

*  It  is  not  necessary  that  God  himself  should  speak  in  order  to  dis- 
close to  us  the  unquestionable  signs  of  his  will.  We  can  discern  them 
in  the  habitual  course  of  nature,  and  in  the  invariable  tendency  of 
events. 

*  The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most 
alarming  spectacle.  The  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so 
strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid  that  it  cannot 
be  guided.  Their  fate  is  in  their  hands ;  yet  a  little  while  and  it  may 
he  so  no  longer.' — {Introduction  to  the  First  Part.*) 

'  That  such  has  been  the  actual  course  of  events  in  modem 
history,  nobody  can  doubt,  and  as  truly  in  England  as  in  France. 
Of  old,  every  proprietor  of  land  was  sovereign  over  its  inhabi- 
tants, ivhile  the  cultivators  could  not  call  even  their  bodily 
powers  their  own*  It  was  by  degrees  only,  and  in  a  succession  of 
ages,  that  their  personal  emancipation  was  effected,  and  their  la- 
bour became  theirs  to  sell  for  wnatever  they  could  obtain  for  it. 
They  became  the  rich  men's  equals  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  but 
^e  rich  had  still  the  making  of  the  law,  and  the  adntdnistering  of 


*  In  this,  and  our  other  extracts,  we  have  followed  generally,  though 
not  implicitly,  Mr  Reeve's  translation.  Though  not  always  unexcepf> 
tionable,  it  is  spirited,  and  sometimes  felicitous. 
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k ;  and  tbe  eqbalitv  was  at  first  little  inore  than  nonunal.  The 
poor,  however,  could  now  acquire  property ;  the  path  was  open 
lo  them  to  quit  their  own  class  for  a  higher;  their  rise  even  to 
a  considerable  station,  gradually  became  a  common  occurrence ; 
and  to  those  who  acquired  a  large  fortune^  the  other  powers  and 
privileges  of  aristocracy  were  successively  opened,  until  heredi- 
tary honours  have  become  less  a  power  m  themselves,  than  a 
symbol  and  ornament  of  g^eat  riches*  While  individuals  thus 
oontinually  rose  from  the  mass,  the  mass  itself  multiplied  and 
strengthened ;  the  towns  obtained  a  voice  in  public  affairs ;  the 
many,  in  the  aggr^^ate,  became  even  in  property  more  and  more 
a  match  for  the  few ;  and  the  nation  became  a  power,  distinct 
from  the  snmll  number  of  individuals  who  once  disposed  even  of 
the  crown,  and  determined  all  public  affairs  at  their  pleasure.  The 
Reformation  was  the  dawn  of  the  government  of  public  opinion. 
Even  at  that  early  period,  opinion  was  not  formed  by  the  higher 
classes  exclusively;  and  while  the  publicity  of  all  state  transac- 
tions, the  liberty  of  petition  and  public  discussion,  the  press— and 
of  late,  above  all,  the  periodical  press— >have  rendered  public  opin- 
ion more  and  more  the  supreme  power,  the  same  causes  have 
rendered  the  formation  of  it  less  and  less  dependent  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  higher  ranks.  Even  the  direct  participation  of 
tbe  people  at  large  in  the  government  had,  in  various  ways,  been 
greatly  extended,  before  the  political  events  of  the  last  few  years, 
when  democracy  has  given  so  signal  a  proof  of  its  progress  in 
sodety,  by  the  mroads  it  has  been  able  to  make  into  tne  political 
constitution.  And  in  spite  of  the  alarm  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  possessors  of  large  property,  who  are  far  more  generally  op- 
posed thiui  they  had  been  within  the  present  generation  to  any 
additional  strengthenine;  of  the  popular  element  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  is  at  l^is  moment  a  much  stronger  partv  for  a 
further  parliamentary  reform,  than  many  good  observers  thought 
there  was,  twelve  years  ago,  for  that  which  has  already  taken 
place. 

But  there  is  a  surer  mode  of  deciding  the  point  than  any  histo- 
rical retrospect.  Let  us  look  at  the  powers  which  are  even  now 
at  work  in  society  itself. 

To  a  superficial  glance  at  the  condition  of  our  own  country, 
nothingcan  seem  more  unlike  any  tendency  to  equality  of  conm- 
tioii.  The  inequalities  of  property  are  apparently  greater  than 
in  any  former  period  of  history.  Nearly  all  the  land  is  parcelled 
out  in  great  estates,  among  comparatively  few  families ;  and  it  is 
not  the  large  but  the  small  properties  which  are  in  process  of  ex- 
tinction* A  hereditary  and  titled  nobility,  more  potent  by  their 
vast  possessions  than  by  their  social  precedency,  are  constitu- 
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tionally  and  really  one  of  tfae  great  powers  in  the  state.  T^ 
form  part  of  tbeir  order  is  what  every  ambitious  man  aspires, 
as  the  crowning  glory  of  a  successful  career.  The  passion  for 
equality  of  which  M.  de  Tooqueville  speaks,  ahnoSt  as  if  it  were 
the  great  moral  lever  of  modem  times,  is  hardlv  known  in  this 
country  even^by  name.  On  the  contrary,  all  ranks  seem  to 
have  a  passion  for  inequality.  The  hopes  of  every  person  are 
directed  to  rising  in  the  world,  not  to  pulliog  the  world  down  to 
him.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  political  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  submits  to  their  superiority  of  rank  as  he  would  to  the 
ordinances  of  nature ;  and  often  thinks  any  amount  of  toil  and 
watching,  repaid  by  a  nod  of  recognition  from  one  of  their 
number. 

We  have  pat  the  case  as  strongly  as  it  could  be  put  by  an  ad« 
versary,  and  have  stated  as  facts  some  things  which,  if  they  have 
been  facts,  are  giving  visible  signs  that  they  will  not  always  be 
so.  If  we  look  back  even  twenty  years,  we  shall  find  that  the 
popular  respect  for  the  higher  classes  is  by  no  means  the  thing 
It  was ;  ana  idthough  all  who  are  rising  wish  for  the  oontinu- 
ance  of  advantages  which  they  th^nselves  hope  to  share,  there 
are  among  those  who  do  not  expect  to  rise,  increasing  indications 
that  a  levelling  spirit  is  abroad,  and  political  disccmtents,  in 
whatever  manner  originating,  show  an  increaMng  tendency  to 
take  that  shape.  But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these 
things,  as  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  making  out,  in  respect  to  the 
tendency  to  equality  in  England,  much  less  than  M.  oe  Tocque- 
ville  contends  for.  We  do  not  maintain  that  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  classes ;  but  we  do  eon- 
tend  that  the  power  of  the  higher  classes,  both  in  government 
and  in  society,  is  diminishing ;  while  that  of  the  middle  and  even 
the  lower  classes  is  increasing,  and  likely  to  increase. 

The  constituent  elements  of  political  importance  are  property, 
intelligence,  and  the  power  of  combination*  In  every  one  of 
these  elements,  is  it  the  higher  classes,  or  the  other  portion  of 
society,  that  have  lately  made  and  are  continuing  to  make  the 
most  rapid  advances  ? 

Even  with  regard  to  the  element  of  property,  there  cannot 
be  room  for  more  than  a  momentary  doubt.  The  class  who  are 
rich  by  inheritance,  are  so  far  from  augmenting  their  fortunes, 
l^at  it  is  much  if  they  can  be  ssid  to  keep  them  up.  A  terri- 
torial aristocracy  always  live  up  to  their  means — generally  be- 
yond them.  Our  own  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  as  their 
control  over  the  taxes  becomes  every  day  more  restricted,  and 
the  liberal  professions  more  overcrowded,  they  are  condemned 
more  and  more  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  own  large  femilies. 
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vUch  Is  BO  6My  burden ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  to  .iho 
heir  th^  means  of  keeping  up,  without  becoming  embanrassedt 
the  eld  &mily  establishments.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  how 
ser^ly  the  diffioulty  of  providing  for  younger  sons  is  felt 
even  in  the  highest  rank ;  and  that,  as  a  provision  for  daugh* 
teis,  aUiances  are  now  eourted  which  would  not  have  been  en- 
dured a  generation  ago*  The  additions  to  the  ^  money*power'  of 
die  higher  ranks,  leonwst  of  the  riches  of  the  wm  fuminea  who 
are  continually  Sjpfgregated  to  that  class  from  among  the  mer- 
ehants  and  manu&cturers,  and  occasionally  from  the  professions. 
But  many  of  these  are  merely  successors  to  the  impoverished 
owners  of  the  land  they  buy;  and  the  fortunes  of  others  are 
taken,  in  the  way  of  marriage,  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  of 
older  fiunilies.  Even  with  these  allowances,  no  doubt  the  num- 
ber of  wealthy  peisons  is  steadily  on  the  increase ;  but  what  is 
this  to  the  aoeumulation  of  capitals  and  growth  of  incomes  in  the 
hands  of  the  middle  dass  ?  It  is  that  class  which  furnishes  all 
the  accessions  to  the  aristocracy  of  wealth ;  and  for  one  who 
makes  a  laif^  fortune,  fifty  acquire,  without  exceeding,  a  mode* 
mte  oompeteaoy,  and  leave  their  children  to  work,  Uke  them- 
sdves,  at  the  labouring  oar. 

In  point  of  intelligence,  it  can  still  less  be  affirmed  that  the 
higher  dasses  maintain  the  same  proportional  asoendenoy  as  of 
old.  They  have  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  diffu* 
sioa  of  information.  They  have  improved,  like  all  other  classes, 
in  the  decorous  virtues.  Their  humane  feelings  and  refined  tastes 
form  in  general  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  habits  of  the  same 
class  a  mw  generations  ago.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
oat  what  new  idea  in^tpeculation,  what  invention  or  discovery 
in  the  practical  arts,  what  useful  institution,  or  what  perma« 
nently  i^uable  book.  Great  Britain  has  owed  for  the  last  hundred 
years  to  her  hereditary  aristocracy,  titled  or  untitled ; — ^what  great 
public  enterprise,  what  important  national  movement  in  religion 
or  politics,  tnose  classes  have  originated,  or  in  which  they  have  so 
mneh  as  taken  the  principal  share.  Considered  in  respect  to  active 
energies  and  laborious  habits,  to  the  stirring  qualities  which  fit  men 
for  playing  a  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  few  will 
say  thiU  our  aristocracy  have  not  deteriorated.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  commonplaces  ol  the  age,  that  knowledge  and 
intelligence  are  spreading,  m  a  degree  which  was  formerly  thought 
impossible,  to  tne  lower,  and  down  even  to  the  lowest  rank. 
And  this  is  a  fact,  not  accomplished,  but  in  the  mere  dawn  of 
its  aeeompUshment,  and  which  has  shown  hitherto  but  a  slight 
promise  of  its  future  fruits.  It  is  easy  to  scoff  at  the  kind  of 
u&teUig^OSL  which  is  thus  diffusing  itself;  but  it  is  intelligence 
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stiil.  The  knowledge  which  is  power,  is  not  the  highest  descnp^ 
tion  of  knowledge  only :  any  knowledge  which  gives  the  habit 
of  forming  an  opinion,  and  the  capacity  of  expressing  that  opin- 
ion, constitutes  a  political  power;  and  if  combined  with  the 
caipacity  and  habit  of  acting  m  concert,  a  formidable  one* 

'    It  is  in  this  last  element,  the  power  of  combined  action,  that 
tlie  progress  of  the  Democracy  has  been  the  most  gigantic.  What 
eomDination  can  do,  has  been  shown  by  an  experiment  of  now 
xna.ny  years'  duration,  among  a  people  the  most  backward  in 
CMvilisation  (thanks  to  English  misgovemment,)  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Pyrenees.     Even   on  this  side  of  the   Irish 
Cliaiinel  we  have  seen  something  of  what  could  be  done  by 
Political  Unions,  Antislavery  Societies,  and  the  like ;  to  say  no- 
tliing  of  the  less  advanced,  but  already  powerful  organization  of 
tHe  working  classes,  the  progress  of  wmch  has  been  suspended 
only  by  the  temporary  failure  arising  from  the  manifest  imprac- 
ticability of  its  present  objects.     And  these  various  associations 
are  not  the  machinery  of  democratic  combination,  but  the  occa- 
sional weapons  which  that  spirit  forges  as  it  needs  them.     The 
real  Political  Unions  of  England  are  the  Newspapers.     It  is 
these  which  tell  every  person  what  all  other  persons  are  feeling, 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  ready  to  act :  it  is  by  these  that 
the  people  learn,  it  may  truly  be  said,  their  own  wishes,  and 
through  these  that  they  declare  them.     The  Newspapers  and 
the  Railroads  are  solving  the  problem  of  bringing  the  democracy 
of  England  to  vote,  like  that  of  Athens,  simultaneously  in  one 
-agora;  diXidi  the  same  agencies  are  rapidly  effacing  those  local 
distinctions  which  rendered  one  part  of  our  population  strangers 
to  another ;  and  are  making  us  more  than  ever  (what  is  the  first 
condition  of  a  powerful  public  opinion)  a  homogeneous  people. 
If  America  has  been  said  to  prove,  that  in  an  extensive  country 
a  popular  government  may  exist,  England  seems  destined  to 
afford  the  proof,  that  after  a  certain  sti^e  in  civilisation  it  must ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  numericallv  stronger  have  the  same  advantages, 
in  means  of  combination  and  celerity  of  movement,  as  the  smaller 
number,  they  are  the  masters ;  and,  except  by  their  permission, 
no  government  can  any  longer  exist. 

It  may  be  said,  doubtless,  that  though  the  aristocratic  class 
may  be  no  longer  in  the  ascendant,  the  power  by  which  it  is 
succeeded  is  not  that  of  the  numerical  majority  ;  that  the  middle 
dass  in  this  country  is  as  little  in  danger  of  being  outstripped 
by  the  democracy  below,  as  of  being  kept  down  by  the  aristo- 
cracy above ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  for  that  class, 
aided  as  it  would  be  by  the  rich,  in  making  head  by  its  property, 
intelligence,   and  power  of  combination,  against  any  possible 
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growth  of  those  elements  of  importance  in  the  inferior  classes  i 
and  In  escludlnff  the  mass  of  mere  mannal  labourers  from  any 
share  in  political  rights,  unless  such  a  restricted  and  subordinate 
one  as  may  be  found  compatible  with  the  complete  ascendency 
€»f  property* 

We  are  disposed  partially  to  agree  in  this  opinion*  Universal 
suffrage  is  never  likely  to  exist  where  the  majority  are  prolS' 
tahres;  and  we  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  labouring  class 
in  abject  poverty,  like  the  greatest  part  of  our  rural  population, 
or  which  expends  its  surplus  earnings  in  ein  or  in  waste,  like  so 
much  of  the  better  paid  population  of  the  towns,  may  be  kept 
politically  in  subjection,  and  that  the  middle  classes  are  safe  from 
the  permanent  rule  of  such  a  body,  though  perhaps  not  from  its 
Swing  outrages,  or  Wat  Tyler  insurrections*  But  this  admis* 
flion  leaves  the  fact  of  a  tendency  towards  democracy  practically 
untouched.  There  is  a  democracy  short  of  pauper  suffrage ;  the 
worldng  classes  themselves  contain  a  middle,  as  well  as  a  lowest 
class.  Not  to  meddle  with  the  vexcUa  quastiOf  whether  the  lowest 
dass  is  or  is  not  improving  in  condition,  it  is  certain  that  a  larger 
and  larger  body  of  manual  labourers  are  rising  above  that  class, 
and  acquiring  at  once  decent  wages  and  decent  habits  of  conduct. 
A  rajHoly  increasing  multitude  of  our  working  people  are  becom* 
ing,  in  point  of  condition  and  habits,  what  all  the  American 
working  people  are.  And  if  our  boasted  improvements  are  of  any 
worth,  there  must  be  a  growing  tendency  in  society  and  govern* 
ment  to  make  this  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  the  general 
one.  The  nation  must  be  most  slenderly  supplied  with  wisdom 
and  virtue,  if  it  cannot  do  something  to  improve  its  own  physical 
condition,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral.  It  isTsomething  gained, 
that  well-meaning  persons  of  all  parties  now  at  length  profess  to 
have  this  end  in  view*  But  in  proportion  as  it  is  approached  to, 
in  proportion  as  the  working  class  becomes  what  all  proclaim 
their  desire  that  it  should  1^ — well  paid,  well  taught,  and  Well 
conducted ;  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  opinions  of  that  class 
tell,  according  to  its  numbers,  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
Whatever  portion  of  the  class  succeeds  in  thus  raising  itself,  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  ruling  body ;  and  if  the  suffn^e  be  necessary 
to  make  it  so,  it  will  not  be  long  without  the  suffitige. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  satisfied  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  gfovern- 
ment  of  England  is  progressively  changing  from  the  government 
of  a  few,  to  the  government,  not  indeed  of  the  many,  but  of 
many ; — from  an  aristocracy  with  a  popular  infusion,  to  the  rigime 
of  the  middle  class.  To  most  purposes,  in  the  constitution  of 
modem  BOciety»  the  government  of  a  numerous  middle  class  is 
democracy,     my,  it  not  merely  is  democracy,  but  the  only 
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umversal  sufirag^  in  America  arising  firom  tlie  fiict,  that  America 
is  all  middle  class ;  the  whole  peo^ile  being  in  a  conditicm,  both 
as  to  education  and  pecuniary  meansi  corresponding  to  the  middle 
class  here.  The  consequences  which  we  would  deduce  from  tbia 
fact  will  appear  presently,  when  we  elamine  M.  de  Tocque- 
yille's  view  of  the  monu,  social,  and  intellectual  influences  of 
democracy.  This  cannot  bet.  done  until  we  have  briefly  stated 
his  opinions  on  the  purely  political  branch  of  the  question.  To 
this  part  of  our  task  we  shall  now  proceed  \  with  as  much  conoise*- 
ness  as  is  permitted  by  the  number  and  importance  of  the  ideaa, 
which,  holding  an  essential  place  among  the  grounds  of  his  general 
conclusions,  have  a  claim  not  to  be  omitted  even  from  the  most 
rapid  summary* 

We  have  already  intimated  that  M.  de  Tocqueville  recognises 
such  a  thibg  as  a  democratic  state  of  society  without  a  democrat- 
tic  government ;  a  state  in  which  the  people  are  all  equa),  and 
subjected  to  one  common  master,  who  selects  indiscriminately 
from  all  of  them  the  instruments  of  his  government.  In  this 
sense,  as  he  remarks,  the  government  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  is  a 
specimen  of  democracy ;  and  to  this  type  (with  aUowanee  for 
difference  of  civilisation  and  manners^  he  thinks  that  all  nations 
are  in  danger  of  approximating,  in  wnich  the  equalization  of  con^^ 
ditions  has  made  greater  progress  than  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Now 
this  he  holds  to  be  the  condition  of  France.  The  kings  of  France 
have  always  been  the  greatest  of  levellers ;' Louis  A  I.,  Richer 
lieu,  Louis  XIV*,  alike  laboured  to  break  the  power  of  the 
noblesse,  and  reduce  all  intermediate  dasses  and  bodies  to  the 
general  level.  After  them  came  the  Revolution,  bringing  with  it 
the  abolition  of  hereditary  privileges,  the  emigration  and  dispose 
session  of  half  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  the  subdivision 
of  large  fortunes  by  the  revolutionary  law  of  inheritance*  While 
the  equalization  of  conditions  was  thus  rapidly  reachiitg  its  extreme 
limits,  no  corresponding  progress  of  public  spirit  was  taking  place 
in  the  people  at  large*  No  institutions  capable  of  fostering  an 
interest  in  the  details  of  public  affairs  were  created  by  the  Revo^ 
lution  t  it  swept  away  even  those  which  despotism  had  spared } 
and  if  it  admitted  a  portion  of  the  population  to  a  voice  in  the 
government,  gave  it  them  only  on  the  gpreatest  but  rarest  occa- 
sion—the election  of  the  great  council  of  the  state.  A  political 
act,  to  be  done  only  once  in  a  few  years,  and  for  which  nothing 
in  the  daily  habits  of  the  citizen  has  prepared  him,  leaves  his 
intellect  and  moral  dispositions  very  much  as  it  found  them ;  and 
the  citizens  not  being  encouraged  to  take  upon  themselves  eoU 
lOftiyely  that  portion  of  the  business  of  society  which  bad  been 
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pofbrmed  by  the  priyileffed  classes^  the  oentral  gOY^nuiettt 
easiljr  drew  to  itself  oot  omv  the  whole  local  adminiBtratioaiy  but 
much  of  what,  in  countries  like  ours,  is  performed  by  associatioos 
of  iadiyiduals.  Whether  the  goyemment  was  revolutionary  or 
oounter-revoludonary  made  no  difference ;  under  the  one  and 
the  other,  eve^  thing  was  done  Jbr  the  people,  and  nothing  by 
the  people.  Li  France,  consequently,  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  n&agistrate  in  detail,  is  almost  without  limit.  And  when  of 
late  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  associate  a  portion  of  the 
dtizens  in  the  management  of  local  affairsi  comparatively  few 
have  been  found,  even  amonff  those  in  good  circumstances,  (any 
where  but  in  the  large  towns,)  who  could  be  induced  willingly  to 
take  anv  part  in  that  management ;  who,  when  they  had  no  per- 
lonal  object  to  gain,  felt  the  public  interest  sufficiently  their  own 
mterest,  not  to  grudge  every  moment  which  they  withdrew  from 
their  occupations  or  pleasures  to  bestow  upon  it.  With  all  the 
eagerness  and  violence  of  party  contests  in  France,  a  nation  more 
passive  in  .the  hands  of  any  one  who  is  uppermost  does  not  exist. 
M.  de  Tocqueville  has  no  faith  in  toe  virtues,  nor  even  in 
the  prolonged  existence,  of  a  superficial  love  of  freedom,  in  the 
Imo  of  a  practical  habit  of  slavery ;  and  the  question  whether 
the  French  are  to  be  a  free  people,  depends,  in  his  opinion,  upon 
the  potsibility  of  creating  a  spirit  and  a  habit  of  local  self* 
government* 

M.  de  Tocqueville  sees  the  principal  source  and  security  of 
Ameriean  freedom,  not  so  much  in  the  election  of  President  and 
Cooffress  by  popular  suffrage,  as  in  the  administration  of  nearly 
all  the  business  of  society  by  the  people  themselves.  This  it  is, 
whiehi  according  to  him,  keeps  up  toe  habit  of  attending  to  the 
public  interest,  not  in  the  gross  merely^  or  on  a  few  momentous 
occasions!  but  in  its  dry  and  troublesome  details.  This,  too,  it 
is  whieh  enlightens  the  people ;  which  teaches  them^  by  expe- 
rience! how  public  affairs  must  be  carried  on.  The  dissemina^ 
tion  of  public  business  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  people,  is 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  fitted  for 
the  exercise  of  any  share  of  power  over  the  legislature,  and 
generally^  also,  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  led  to 
desire  it* 

For  the  particulars  of  this  education  of  the  Americaii  people 
by  means  ofoglitieid  institutions,  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
ftselT;  of  whichit  is  one  of  the  minor  recommendations,  that  it 
has  never  been  equalled  even  as  a  mere  statement  and  explana- 
tioa  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States*  The  general 
MBciple  to  which  M.  de  ToequeviUe  has  given  the  sanction  of 
aii  authofityi  merits  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received 
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from  the  professed  labourers  in  the  cause  of  national  education. 
It  has  often  been  said,  and  requires  to  be  repeated  still  oftener, 
^  that  books  and  discourses  alone  are  not  education ;  that  life  is  a 
problem,  not  a  theorem ;  that  action  can  only  be  learned  in  action, 
A  child  learns  to  write  its  name  only  by  a  succession  of  trials ; 
and  is  a  man  to  be  taught  to  use  his.  mind  and  guide  his  conduct 
by  mere  precept  ?  What  can  be  learned  in  schools  is  important, 
but  not  all-important.  The  main  branch  of  the  education  of 
(  human  beings  is  their  habitual  employment,  which  must  be 
either  their  individual  vocation,  or  some  matter  of  general  con- 
cern, in  which  they  are  called  to  take  a  part.  The  private 
money-getting  occupation  of  almost  every  one,  is  more  or  less  a 
mechanical  routine ;  it  brings  but  few  of  his  faculties  into  action^ 
while  its  exclusive  pursuit  tends  to  fasten  his  attention  and  inter- 
est exclusively  upon  himself,  and  upon  his  family  as  an  append- 
age of  himself  ;•<— making  him  indifferent  to  the  public,  to  the  more 
generous  objects  and  the  nobler  interests,  and,  in  his  inordinate 
regard  for  his  personal  comforts,  selfish  and  cowardly.  Balance 
these  tendencies  by  contrary  ones  ;  give  him  something  to  do  for 
the  public,  whether  as  a  vestryman,  a  juryman,  or  an  elector; 
and  in  that  degree,  his  ideas  and  feelings  are  taken  out  of  this 
narrow  circle.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  more  varied  busi- 
ness, and  a  larger  range  of  considerations.  He  is  made  to  feel 
that  besides  the  interests  which  separate  him  from  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  has  interests  which  connect  him  with  them ;  that  not 
only  the  common  weal  is  his  weal,  but  that  it  partly  depends 
upon  his  exertions.  Whatever  might  be  the  case  in  some  other 
constitutions  of  society,  the  spirit  of  a  commercial  people  will 
be,  we  are  persuaded,  essentially  mean  and  slavish  wnerever 
public  spirit  is  not  cultivated  by  an  extensive  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  business  of  government  in  detail :  nor  will  the 
desideratum  of  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  either 
the  middle  or  lower  classes,  be  realized,  but  by  a  correspond* 
ing  dissemination  of  public  functions,  and  a  voice  in  public 
affairs. 

Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  obtaining  a  considerable  share  of 
the  benefits  (and  they  are  great)  of  what  is  called  centralization  • 
The  principle  of  local  self-government  has  been  undeservedly  di^ 
credited,  by  being  associated  with  the  agitation  against  the  ne^v 

f)oor-law.  The  most  active  agency  of  a  central  authority  in  col* 
ecting  and  communicating  information,  giving  advice  to  the  local 
bodies,  and  even  framing  general  rules  for  their  observance,  is  no 
hinderance,  but  an  aid,  to  making  the  local  liberties  an  instrument 
of  educating  the  people.  The  existence  of  such  a  central  agency 
allows  of  intrusting  to  the  people  themselves,  or  to  local  oodles 
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representative  of  them,  many  thinfi;8  of  too  great  national  im{>ort- 
ance  to  be  committed  unreservedly  to  the  localities,  and  com- 
pletes the  efficacy  of  locaLfiel£iaovemment  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion, by  accustoming  the  people  not  only  to  judge  of  particular 
£urts,  but  to  undeiatand»  and  applY,.and  feel  practically  the  value 
of,  principles.  The  mode  of  administration  provided  for  the 
English  poor-laws  by  the  late  act,  seems  to  us  to  be  in  its 
general  conception  almost  theoretically  perfect.  And  the  exten- 
sion of  a  similar  mixture  of  central  and  local  management  to 
several  other  branches  of  administration,  thereby  combining  the 
best  fruits  of  popular  intervention  with  much  of  the  advantage 
of  skilled  supervision  and  traditional  experience,  would,  we 
believe,  be  entitled  to  no  mean  rank  in  M.  de  Tocqueville's  list 
of  correctives  to  the  inconveniences  of  democracy. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  Democratic  Government  as  distin- 
guished from  a  Democratic  State  of  Society,  M.  de  Tocqueville 
assumes  the  state  of  circumstances  which  exists  in  America ; — a 
popular  government  in  the  state,  combined  with  popular  local 
mstitutions.  In  such  a  government  he  sees  great  advantages, 
balanced  by  no  inconsiderable  evils. 

Amone  the  advantages,  one  which  figures  in  the  foremost 
link  b  that  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
Hgence;  the  remarkable  impube  given  by  democratic  institu- 
tions to  the  active  faculties  of  that  portion  of  the  community, 
who  in  other  circumstances  are  the  most  ignorant,  passive,  and 
apathetic.  These  are  characteristics  of  America  which  strike 
ail  travellers.  Activity,  enterprise,  and  a  respectable  amount  of 
information,  are  not  the  qualities  of  a  few  among  the  American 
dtixens,  nor  even  of  many,  but  of  aD.  There  is  no  class  of 
persons  who  are  the  slaves  of  habit  and  routine.  Every  Ame- 
rican will  carry  on  his  manufacture,  or  cultivate  his  farm,  by  the 
newest  and  bc^t  methods  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  poorest  American  understands  and  can  explain  the 
Bost  intricate  parts  of  his  country's  institutions ;  can  discuss  her 
interests,  internal  and  foreign.  Much  of  this  may  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  universality  of  easy  circumstances,  and  to  the 
education  and  habits  which  the  first  settlers  in  America  brought 
with  them ;  but  our  author  is  certainly  not  wrong  in  ascribing 
a  certain  portion  of  it  to  the  perpetual  exercise  of  tne  faculties  of 
every  man  among  the  people,  tnrough  the  universal  practice  of 
sdnnitting  all  public  questions  to  his  judgment 

'  It  is  incontestable  that  the  people  frequently  conduct  public  business 
Tcry  ill ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  should  take  a  part  in  public 
tamness  without  extending  the  circle  of  their  ideas,  and  without  quitting 
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tti9  or^imry  f0\itine  of  tb^yp  nqeoUl  a^^uir^eQts.  T)ie  himibleat  in- 
^v^ual  wUo  i«  qimed  uppn  to  co-operi^te  io  the  goTer^mant  of  society 
acquires  ^  certain  degree  of  s^lf-respect ;  i^ndi  aa  he  possesses  power* 
^^inds  more  enlightened  than  bis  own  offer  him  their  services.  He  is 
cai^vassed  by  a  multitude  of  claimants  who  need  his  support ;  and  who, 
seeking  to  deceive  him  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  instruct  him  in 
their  deceit.  He  takes  a  part  in  political  undertakings  which  did  not 
originate  in  his  own  conception,  but  which  give  him  a  taste  for  other 
undertakings.  New  ameliorations  are  daily  suggested  to  him  in  the 
pBoperty-  which  he  holds  in  common  with  others,  and  ibis  gives  him  the 
dkisirfli  9i  inaproving  that  property  which  is  peculiarly  his  owiik  He  is, 
pediii^[i#«  neither  happier  nor  better  than  those  wt»o  came  before  him ; 
bat  ^^  ^  better  informed  and  more  active.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States,  joined  to  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  are  the  cause  (not  the  direct,  as  is  so  often 
asserted,  but  the  indirect  cause)  of  the  prodigious  commercial  activity 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  engendered  by  the  laws,  but  it  proceeds 
£rom  habits  acquired  through  participation  in  making  the  laws.     \^ 

^'Wben  the  opponents  of  Democracy  assert  that  a  single  Tndividual 
performs  the  functions  which  he  undertakes  better  than  the  government 
6i  the  people^  at  large,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  ave  perfectly  right* 
Th«  gorernment  of  an  individual,  supposing  an  equal  degree  of  instruc- 
tion on  either  side,  has  more  constancy,  QH)re  perseverance^  than  that 
of  a  multitude ;  more  combination  in  its  plans»  and  more  perfection  in  its 
details  y  and  ia  better  qualified  judiciously  to  discri^pdnate  the  characters 
of  th^  men  it  employs.  If  any  deny  this,  they  have  never  seen  a 
democratic  government,  or  have  formed  thei]^  opinion  only  upon  a  few 
instances.  It  must  be  conceded,  that  even  when  local  circumstances 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people  allow  democratic  institutions  to  sub- 
sist, they  never  display  a  regular  and  methodical  system  of  government. 
Democratic  liberty  is  far  from  accomplishing  all  the  projects  it  under- 
takes with  the  skill  of  an  adroit  despotism.  It  frequently  abandons 
ihem  before  they  have  borne  their  fruits,  or  risks  them  when  the  con- 
aeqi:^ences  may  p/ove  dangerpus ;  but  in  the  end  it  produces  greater 
resvlts  thau  any  absolute  government.  It  does  fewer  things  well,  but 
it  does  a  greatei^  number  of  things.  Not. what  is  done  by  a  democratic 
government,  but  what  is  done  under  a  democratic  government  by 
private  agency,  is  really  great.  Democracy  does  not  confer  the  most 
skilful  kind  of  government  upon  the  people,  but  it  produces  that  which 
the  most  skilful  governments  are  frequently  unable  to  awaken,  namely,, 
an  all-pervading  and  restless  activity — a  superabundant  force — an  energy 
which  is  never  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  may,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, beget  the  most  amazing  benefits.  These  are  the  true  advan- 
tages of  democracy.*— (Res YB,  voL  iL  chap.  %) 

The  other  great  political  advantage  which  pur  author  describes 
to  Democracy  requires  less  illustration,  because  it  is  more  obvious, 
and  has  been  ofiener  treated  of;  that  the  course  of  legislation  and 
adn^istration  tends  always  in  the  direction  of  the  interest  of  the 
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gtaatef  Bonber.  Although  M.  de  I'oequeyilla  is  far  from  conm 
Bideftnff^  this  quality  of  Democracy  as  the  panacea  in  politiot 
which  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  b'e^^  he  expresses  his 
sense  of  its  importance,  if  in  measured,  in  no  undecided  terms. 
America  does  not  exhibit  to  us  i^hat  we  see  in  the  best  mixed 
constitutions — the  class  interests  of  small  minorities  wielding 
the  powers  of  legislation,  in  opposition  both  to  the  general 
interest  and  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  conununity ;  still  less 
doet  she  exhibit  what  has  been  obaracteristic  of  most  represanta- 
tire  govenuaents,  wd  is  only  gradually  ceasing  to  chiuraK)teris0 
•or  ow».-^  standing  league  of  class  intereits*-^a  tacit  eompafit 
MiOBg  the  Tarious  knots  of  men  who  profit  by  abuses,  to  stand 
by  one  another  in  resisting  reform.  /  Nothing  can  subsist  is 
America  that  is  not  recommended  by  arguments  which,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  address  themselves  to  the  interest  of  the  J^any, 
However  frequently,  therefore,  that  interest  may  be  mistaken, 
the  direction  of  legislation  towards  it  is  maintained  in  the  midst 
if  the  mistakes ;  and  if  a  community  is  s.o  situated  or  so  ordered 
that  it  can  *  support  the  transitory  actidn  of  bad  laws,  and  can 

*  aweil  without  destruction  the  result  of  the  getural  ttmkwy  of 

*  the  laws,'  that  oountry,  in  the  ofttaioii  of  M.  dtt  Tocquenllet 
will  prosper  more  under  a  democratic  goremment;  than  under 
any  other.  But»  in  aristocratic  governments^  the  ipterest*  or  at 
best  the  honour  and  glory,  of  the  ruling  class,  is  considered  as 
the  public  interest ;  and  all  that  is  most  valuable  to  the  ii\divi« 
duals  composing  the  subordinate  classes,  is  apt  Xq  be  iinmolated 
to  that  public  interest  with  all  the  rigour  of  antique  patrio- 
tism. 

<  The  men  who  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  puhlic  affiars  in 
the  United  States  are  frequentlj  inferior,  both  in  point  of  capacity  and 
of  morality,  to  those  whom  aristocratic  institutions  would  raise  to  po)ver* 
Bet  their  interest  is  identified  and  confounded  with  that  of  the  majority 
of  thoia  fellow-citizens.  They  may  frequently  be  faithless  and  frequently 
mittaken,  but  they  will  never  systematically  adopt  a  Kne  of  conduct 
hostile  la  the  qaajonty ;'  and  it  is  impossible  Ibat  they  should  give  a 
ike^crowi  er  an  exclusive  character  to  the  government. 
«  The  mn\  administnitinn  of  a  democratic  magisliate  is,  meteovef,  a 
iaoiated  fact,  the  effects  of  which  do  not  last  beyond  the  shorl 
far  which  he  ie  elected.  Corruption  and  incapacity  do  not  act  aa 
m  ieteresis  which  may  connect  men  pernuM»ently  with  one 
A  oonmpt  or  an  incapable  magistrate  will  not  oancert  his 
with  another  magistrate  simply  because  that  individual  is 
corrupt  and  incapable  like  himself;  and  these  two  men  will  never  unite 
their  endeavours  to  promote  or  screen  the  corruption  or  inaptitude  of 
their  remote  posterity.  The  ambition  and  the  mancravres  or  the  one 
w3l  scwei  on  the  contiery,  to  unmsfik  the  other.    The  vices  of  the 
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magistrate  in  democratic  states  are  usually  those  of  his  in^vidiud 
character. 

<  Buty  under  aristocratic  govemmentSi  public  men  are  swayed  by  the 
interest  of  their  order^  which,  if  it  is  sometimes  blended    \¥2th    tbe 
interests  of  the  majority,  is  frequently  distinct  from  them.     This  interest 
18  a  common  and  lasting  bond  which  unites  them  together.     It   mdnces 
them  to  coalesce,  and  combine  their  efforts  towards  attaining'    an   end 
which  is  not  always  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  and    it    not 
only  connects  the  persons  in  authority  with  each  other,  but  links   them 
also  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  governed,  since  a  numerons  body 
of  citizens  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  without  being  invested  with  €)£Bcia] 
functions.      The  aristocratic  magistrate,  therefore,  finds  himself  sup- 
ported in  his  own  natural  tendendes  by  a  portion  of  society  itself  as 
well  as  by  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

*  The  common  object  which  connects  the  interest  of  the  magistrates 
in  aristocracies  with  that  of  a  portion  of  their  contemporaries,  identiGea 
It  albo  with  future  generations  of  their  order^^     They  labour  for  ages  to 
come  as  well  as  for  their  own  time.     The  aristocratic  magistrate  is  thus 
urged  towards  the  same  point  by  the  passions  of  those  who  surround  him, 
by  his  own,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  by  those  of  his  posterity.     Is  it 
wonderful  that  he  should  not  resist  ?  And  hence  it  is  that  the  class  spirit 
often  hurries  along  with  it  those  whom  it  does  not  corrupt,  and  makes 
them  unintentionally  fashion  society  to  their  own  particular  ends,   and 
prepare  it  for  their  own  descendants.' — (Reeve,  ibtdJ) 

These,  then,  are  tbe  advantages  ascribed  by  our  author  to  a 
democratic  goyernment  .^We  are  now  to  speak  of  its  disadvan- 
tages. 

According  to  the  opinion  whicb  is  prevalent  among*  the  more 
cultivated  aavocates  of  democracy,  one  of  its  greatest  reconunen' 
dations  is,  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  wisest  and  worthiest  are 
brought  to  the  head  of  affairs.  /  The  people,  it  is  said,  have  the 
strongest  interest  in  selecting  the  right  men.     It  is  presumed 
that  tnoy  will  be  sensible  of  that  interest ;  and,  subject  to  more 
or  lets  liability  of  error,  will,  in  the  main,  succeed  in  placing*  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest  degree  of  worth  and  talent  in  the  highest 
aituations. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  is  of  another  opinion.     He  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  general  want  of  merit  in  the  members  of  the  Ame- 
rioan  legislatures,  and  other  public  functionaries.     He  accounts 
for  this  not  solely  by  the  people's  incapacity  to  discriminate 
merit,  but  partly  also  by  their  indifference  to  it      He  thinks 
there  is  little  preference  for  men  of  superior  intellect,  little  desire 
to  obtain  their  services  for  the  puolic;  occasionally  even  a 
jealousy  of  them,  especidiy  if  they  be  also  rich.    They,  on 
their  part,  have  still  less  inclination  to  seek  any  such  employ- 
ment.    Public  offices  are  little  lucrative,  confer  little  power, 
and  offer  no  guarantee  of  permanency  :    almost   any  other 
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career  holds  out  better  pecuniary  prospects  to  a  man  of  ability 
^^.  and  enterprise;  nor  wUl  instructed  men  stoop  to  those  mean 
ffiti .  ^^^  <^  those  compromises  of  their  private  opinions,  to  \vhich 
liiBM  their  less  distinguisned  competitors  willingly  resort.  The  de- 
It  i^  positaries  of  power,  after  being  chosen  with  little  regard  to 
JUS  merit,  are,  partly  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  frequently 
d'iu  changed.  The  rapid  return  of  elections,  and  even  a  taste  fpr 
^  ^  variety,  M,  de  Tocqueville  thinks,  on  the  part  of  electors,  (a 
^Jl^  taste  not  unnatural  wherever  little  regard  is  paid  to  qualifica- 
|r^  tions,)  produces  a  rapid  succession  of  new  men  in  the  legisla- 
.  J^  tures,  and  in  all  public  posts.  Hence,  on^^eone  hand,  ^eat 
instability  i^  thg^lawa — every  new  comer  de8inng^t6""3o"8ome- 
^^  thing  in  the  short  time  which  he  has ;  while,  on  Che  other  hand, 
y^  there  is  no  political  carrffrr*  'i»^fft^>^<>»^*>i^i'p  |f=j  nftf  ji  profession. 
1^  I  There  is  nobody  of  persons.  educatedJbr  public  busiiiess^'pursu- 
if  tb ,  ing  it  as  theiroccupatioli,  and  who  transmit  from  one  to  another 
KJU  the  resolts  of  their  e:cperience.  There  are  no  traditi^ngj  "" 
hi  science  or_art  of  public  affairs^.  A  functionary  knows Uttle,  and 
Jps ,  cares  less,  about  tbe  principles  on  which  his  predecessor  has 
^  ,  acted ;  and  his  successor  thinks  as  little  about  his.  Public  trans* 
actions  are  therefore  conducted  with  a  reasonable  share  indeed 
of  the  common  sense  and  common  information  which  are  general 
fill  in  a  democratic  community,  but  with  little  benefit  from  specific 
ao-  I         Btody  and  experience ;  without  consistent  system,  long-sighted 

views,  or  persevering  pursuit  of  distant  objects. 
re  I  This  is  likely  enough  to  be  a  true  picture  of  the  American 

3-  I  Government,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  it :  there 

are  now  few  governments  remaining,  whether  representative  or 
absolute,  of  which  something  of  the  same  sort  might  not  be  said. 
In  no  country  where  the  retd  government  resides  in  the  minis- 
ter, and  where  there  are  frequent  changes  of  Ministry,  are  far- 
sighted  views  of  policy  likely  to  be  acted  upon ;  whether  the 
country  be  England  or  France,  in  the  eighteenth  centorv  or  in 
the  nineteenth.  In  so  fieur  as  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  denciency 
of  ranarfcable  merit  in  the  American  public  men,  (and  our 
author  allows  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  exceptions,)  the  fistct 
may  perhaps  admit  of  a  less  discreditable  explanation.  America 
V.  needs  very  little  government.     She  has  no  wars,  no  neighbours, 

,  BO  comphcated  international  relations ;  no  old  society  with  its 

^  thousand  abuses  to  reform ;  no  half*fed  and  untaught  millions  cry- 

1^  for  food  and  guidance.  Society  in_  America  requires  little 
but  to  be  let  alone.  The  current  affairs  which  "her  Government 
"•*  to  Cnmnaei  em  seldom  demand  much  more  than  average 
^■P^city ;  and  it  may  be  in  the  Americans  a  wise  economy,  not  to 
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pay  the  price  of  great  talents  when  eommon  on^s  ivill  serve  thdr 
pCirpose.  We  make  these  remarks  by  way  of  caution,  not  of 
controversy.  Like  many  other  parts  of  our  author's  doctrines^ 
that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  affords  work  for  a  successioti 
of  thinkers  and  of  accurate  observers,  and  must  in  the  main  de* 
pend  on  future  experience  to  confirm  or  i^fute  it.  I 

We  now  come  to  that  one  among  the  dangers  of  Deniocracy, 
respecting  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  our  author     . 
designates  as  *  the  despotism  of  the  majority/ 

It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  defect  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  book) 
that  from  the  scarcity  of  examples,  his  propositions,  even  when 
derived  from  observation,  have  the  air  of  mere  abstract  specula* 
tions.  He  speaks  of  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  in  general 
phrases,  but  gives  hardly  any  instances  of  it,  nor  much  informa« 
tion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  practically  exemplified.  The 
omission  was  in  the  present  instance  the  more  excusable,  as  the 
despotism  complained  of  was,  at  that  time,  politically  at  least,  an 
evil  in  apprehension  more  than  in  sufferance ;  and  he  was  uneasy 
rather  at  the  total  absence  of  security  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  than  at  the  frequency  of  its  actual  exertion. 

Events,  however,  which  have  occurred  since  the  publication  of 
the  First  Part  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work,  give  indication  of  the 
shape  which  tyranny  is  most  likely  to  assume  when  exercised  by 
a  majority. 

It  isnot  easy  to  surmise  any  inducements  of  interest,  by  which, 
in  a  bountry  like  America,  the  greater  number  could  be  led  to 
oppress  the  smaller.  When  the  majority  and  the  minority  are 
spoken  of  as  conflicting  interests,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  gen^ 
rally  meant ;  but  where  the  rich  are  content  with  being  rich,  and 
do  not  claim  as  such  any  political  privileges,  their  interest  and 
that  of  the  poor  are  the  same ; — complete  protection  to  property, 
and  freedom  in  the  disposal  of  it,  are  alike  important  to  botn. 
When,  indeed,  the  poor  are  so  poor  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
worse  off,  respect  on  their  part  for  rights  of  property  which  they 
cannot  hope  to  share,  is  never  safely  to  be  calculated  upon.  But 
where  all  have  propertv,  either  in  enjoyment  or  in  reasonable 
hope,  and  an  appreciable  chance  of  acquiring  a  large  fortune ;  and 
where  every  man's  way  of  life  proceeds  upon  the  confident  as- 
surance that,  by  superior  exertion,  he  will  obtain  a  superior  reward ; 
the  importance  of  inviolability  of  property  is  not  likely  to  be  lost 
tight  of.  It  is  not  affirmed  of  the  Americans  that  they  make 
laws  against  the  rich,  or  unduly  press  upon  them  in  the  imposi* 
tion  of  taxes.  If  a  labouring  class,  less  happily  circumstanced, 
coiild  prematurely  force  themselves  into  influence  oret  our  own 
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kgt^liii^  there  might  then  be  danger — ^not  to  touch  df  vidld^ 
tions  of  property,  as  of  undue  interference  with  contracts ;  lin^nu 
Ugbtened  liegislation  for  the  supposed  interest  of  the  many;  laws 
founded  on  mistakes  in  political  economy.  A  minimum  of  wag^i 
or  a  tax  on  machinery,  might  be  attempted  :  as  silly  and  as  in- 
efficacious attempts  might  be  made  to  keep  up  linages  by  laW,  ftl 
were  so  long  made  by  the  British  legislature  to  keep  them  doWh 
by  the  same  means.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  experimettfi 
tned,  but  we  are  fully  convinced  that  experience  Would  eorredt 
the  one  error  as  it  has  corrected  the  others  and  in  the  same  wHy  ; 
mimely,  by  the  completest  practical  failure* 

It  is  not  fyppa  ^}^e..flttparate  interestSi.  real  or  imaginary^  Of  the 
maJ9rity»jhat  minorities  nrp  in  dangBTirBUt  fiumjt^  antipathieti 
of  teUgion^^£o]ijdfiaL42artyA.  or.  tftce.L_and"ex[ierlence  in  AmeHbn 
seems  to  eonfirm  what  theory  rendered  pirobablei,  that  the  tyrantl^ 
of  the  majority  would  not  take  the  shape  of  tyrannical  litwS)  but 
that  of  a*  dispensing  power  over  all  laws.    The  people  of  Mad^- 
cbusetts  passed  no  law  prohibiting  Roman  Catholic  schbolS)  ot 
exempting  Protestants  from  the  penalties  i^f  incendiarism  ;  they 
contented  themselves  with  buminj^  the  Ursuline  con  vent, to  th^ 
ground)  aware  that  no  jury  would  be  found  to  redress  the  injury* 
in  the  same  reliance  the  people  of  New  Yoi-k  and  Philadelphia 
sacked  and  destroyed  the  houses"  of  the  Abolitionists^  and  the 
schools  and  churches  of  their  black  fielloW-citizenSj  while  num^ 
bers  who  took  no  share  in  the  outrage  amused  themselves  with 
the  sighti     The  laws  of  Maryland  still  prohibit  murder  and  bur- 
glary I  but  in  1812,  a  Baltimore  mob,  after  destroying  the  pHnt* 
ing  office  of  a  newspaper  which  had  opposed  the  war  with  £ng« 
knd,  broke  into  the  prison  to  which  the  editors  had  beeb  cotiveyed 
for  safety^  murdered  one  of  them^  left  the  Others  for  dead  ;  atid 
the  criminals  were  tried  and  acquitted.  In  the  same  city,  Ih  18d5, 
a  riot  which  lasted  four  days,  and  the  foolish  history  of  ^hibh  Is 
related  in  M.  Chevalier^s  *  Letters,'  was  occasioned  by  the  fhiudu- 
leot  bankruptcy  of  the  Maryland  Bank.  It  is  not  so  much  the  riots, 
in  such  instances,  that  are  deploi-able  i  these  might  have  ocCuri'ed 
in  any  country  : — it  is  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  aid  froin  an 
executive  dependant  upon  the  mob.  Or  justice  from  juri^  whieh 
formed  part  of  it :  it  is  the  apslthetio  tmtrafdly  truc'klihg  of  dis- 
approving lookers^n  *,  almost  a  parallel  to  the  passive  imbecility 
of  the  peo{rie  of  Paris,  ^hen  a  handful  of  hired  assassiii^  petpe- 
trated  the  massacres  of  September^     For  nvhere  the  inajdriCy  is 
the  sole  power,  and  a  power  issuing  its  mandates  in  the  form  of 
riots,  it  inspires  a  terror  which  the  most  arbitrary  monarch  often 
fails  fto  euile.    The  irilent  sympathy  of  the  majority  may  sUp- 
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port  on  the  scaffold  the  martyr  of  one  man's  tyranny;  but 
&  we  would  imagine  the  situaUon  of  a  victim  of  the  majoritv 
itself,  we  must  look  to  the  annals  of  religious  persecution  for  « 
parallel* 

Yet,  n«ther  ought  we  to  foi^t  that  even  this  lawless  violence  is 
not  so  great,  because  not  so  lasting,  an  evil,  as  tyranny  throueh 
the  medium  of  the  law.     A  tyrannical  law  remwns ;  because  so 
long  as  it  ia  submitted  to,  its  existence  docs  not  weaken  thegen- 
eral  authority  of  the  laws.     Bnt  in  America,  tyranny  will  sel- 
dom use  the  instrument  of  law,  because  among  the  white  popu- 
lation there  is  no  permanent  class  to  be  ^rannized  over.     ITie 
subjects  of  oppression  are  casual  objects  jif  popular  resentment, 
■who  cannot  be  reached  by  law,  but  only  by  occasional  acts  of 
lawless  power ;   and  to  tolerate  these,  if  they  ever  became  fre- 
qaent,  would  be  consenting  to  live  without  law.    Already  in  the 
tJnit^  States,  the  spirit  of  outrage  has  raised  a  spirit  of  resisu 
ance  to  outrage  ;  of  moral  resistance  first,  as  was  to  be  wished  and 
expected:  if  that  fail,  physical  resistance  will  follow.  Themajoritv 
like  other  despotic  powers,  wUl  be  taught  by  experience,  that  it 
cannot  enjoy  both  the  advantages  of  civilized  society,  and  the 
barbarian  liberty  of  taking  men's  lives  and  property  at  its  discre- 
tion.    Let  it  once  be  generally  understood  that  minorities  will 
fight,  and  majorities  will  be  shy  of  provoking  them.     The  bad 
government  of  which  there  is  any  permanent  danger  under  modem 
(svilisation,  is  in  the  form  of  bad  laws  and  bad  tribunals :  ifovem 
™-nf  >.v  the  JNC  nofia  either  of  a  king  or  a  mob,  belongs  to  past 
we  exist  out  of  the  pale  of  Asiatic  barbarism 
berefore,  of  the  majority  within  the  limits  of 
eal  evil,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  formid- 
ny  which  we  fear,  and  which  M.  de  Tocque- 
ids,  is  of  another  kind— a  tyranny  notover 
le  Dund. 

't  of  M.  de  Tocquevyie,  as  weU  aa  of  other 
a,  that  in.no  country  does  there  exist  lesain- 
ght.  In  religion,  indeed,  the  varieties  of 
lately  prevailed  among  those  by  whom  the 
a,  has  produced  a  toleration  in  law  and  in 
e  limits  of  Christianity.  If  by  iU  fortune 
to  be  a  religion  of  the  majority,  tiie  case 
e  been  different.  On  every  other  subject, 
the  majontv  is  made  up,  hardly  any  one,  it 

«e  n^^°*^*'  "P^^'r  "  «*  '«»'  '»  P"'^ 
are  not  clear  as  to  the  nature  or  amount  or 
iat  would  be  suffered  by  any  one  who  pre- 
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sumed  to  question  a  received  opinion.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  scarcely  any  person  has  that  courage ;  that  when  public 
opinion  considers  a  question  as  settled,  no  further  discussion  of  it 
takes  place ;  and  that  not  only  nobody  dares  (what  every  body 
may  venture  upon  in  Europe)  to  say  any  thing  disrespectful  to 
the  public,  or  derogatory  to  its  opinions,  but  that  its  wisdom  and 
virtue  are  perpetually  celebrated  with  the  most  servile  adulation 
and  sycophancy. 

These  cg^igmLdons,  which  were  much  dwelt  upon  in  the 
author's  Jb'irst  Part,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  views  pro- 
yulgated,  in  his  Second,  respectingthe  influence  of  Democracy  on 

Intellfict* 

The  Americans,  according  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  not  only 
profess,  but  carry  into  practice,  on  all  subjects  except  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity  and  Christian  ethics,  the  habit 
of  mind  which  has  been  so  often  inculcated  as  the  one  sufficient 
security  against  mental  slavery^ — the  rejection  of  authority,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  They  regard  the 
traditions  of  the  past  merely  in  the  light  of  materials,  and  as  ^  a 
*  useful  study  for  doing  otherwise  and  better.'  They  are  not  ac* 
customed  to  look  for  guidance  either  to  the  wisdom  of  ancestors, 
or  to  eminent  contemporary  wisdom,  but  require  that  the  grounds 
on  which  they  act  shall  be  made  level  to  their  own  comprehen- 
sion. And,  as  is  natural  to  those  who  govern  themselves  by  com- 
mon sense  rather  than  by  science,  their  cast  of  mind  is  altoge- 
ther unpedantic  and  practical ;  they  go  straight  to  the  end  with- 
out &vour  or  prejudice  towards  any  set  of  means,  and  aim  at  the 
substance  of  tnings  with  somethbg  like  a  contempt  for  form. 

From  such  habits  and  ways  of  thinking,  the  consequence 
which  would  be  apprehended  by  some,  would  be  a  most  licen- 
tious abuse  of  individual  independence  of  thought.  The  fact 
proves  the  reverse.  It  is  impossible,  as  our  author  truly  remarks, 
that  mankind  in  general  should  form  all  their  opinions  for 
themselves :  an  authority  from  which  they  mostly  derive  them 
may  be  rejected  in  theory,  but  it  always  exists  in  fact.  That 
law  above  them,  which  older  societies  have  found  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  antiquity,  or  in  the  dogmas  of  priests  o)r  philosophers, 
the  Americans  find  in  the  opinions  of  one  another.  All  being 
nearly  equal  in  circumstances,  and  all  nearly  alike  in  intelligence 
and  knowledge,  the  only  authority  which  commands  an  involun- 
tary deference  is  that  of  numbers.  The  more  perfectly  each 
knows  himself  the  equal  of  every  single  individual,  the  more  in- 
significant and  helpless  he  feels  against  the  aggregate  mass ;  and 
the  more  incredible  it  appears  to  him  that  the  opinion  of  all  the 
world  can  possibly  be  erroneous.  *  Faith  in  public  opinion,'  says 
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M.<de  'I>>cquefiIIe,  *  becomes  in  socti  countries  a  ^peeles  olTti^It. 
*  gioii)  and  Ihe  majority  its  prophet/  The  idea  tiiat  the  things 
'Which  the  multitude  beliere  are  still  disputable^  is  no  longer 
kept  alive  by  dissentient  voices ;  the  right  of  private  judgmenti 
by  being  extended  to  the  incompetent^  ceases  to  be  exercised 
even  by  the  competent ;  and  speculation  becomes  possible  only 
within  the  limits  traced,  not  as  of  old  by  the  infallibility  of 
Aristotle,  but  by  that  of  ^  our  free  and  enlightened  dtisens,'  ^ 
^  our  free  and  enlightened  age/ 

On  the  influence  of  Democracy  upon  the  ^cultivation  of  Scieftee 
and  Art,  the  opinions  of  M»  de  Tocqueville  Bte  highly  worthy  of 
attention.  There  are  many  who,  partly  from  theoretic  eonsider^^ 
ations)  and  partly  from  the  marked  absence  in  America  of  origin 
nal  efforts  in  literature,  philosophy,  or  the  fine  arts^  incline  to  be^ 
lieve  that  modern  Democracy  is  fktal  to  them,  and  that  wherever 
its  spirit  spreads  they  will  take  AighU  M.  de  ToeqUeVilie  is  not  of 
this  opinioUi  The  example  of  America,  as  he  observes}  is  not 
to  the  purpose,  because  America  is>  intellectually  speaking,  a 
prnyinr^  nf  EngUnd  ; — a  province  in  jghichAe  great  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  is  toaSing  money ;  because  for  that  they  have 
peculiar  facilities;  knd  ai^-roerefore,  like  the  people  of  Manehes^ 
ter  of  Birmingham,  for  the  most  part  contented  to  reidieive  the 
higher  blanches  of  knowledge  ready<^made  from  the  cap^l.  In 
a  democratic  nation,  which  is  also  free  and  generally  educated^ 
our  author  is  far  from  thinking  that  thef e  will  be  no  public  to  re*^ 
lish  or  remunerate  the  works  of  science  and  genius*  Although 
there  will  be  a  great  shifting  of  fortunes^  and  no  hereditary  body 
of  wealthy  persons  sufficient  to  forma  class,  there  will  be,  be  thinks, 
from  the  general  activity,  and  the  absence  c^attificial  barriers^  com- 
bined with  the  inequalitv  of  human  intelligence,  a  far  greater 
number  of  rich  individuals  (tnfinimeni  ptw  nombteUSi)  than  in  an 
aristocratic  Society.  There  will  be,  therefore,  though  not  so 
complete  a  leisure,  jet  a  leiiufe  extending  perhaps  to  more  per« 
sons ;  while  from  the  closer  contact  and  greater  mutual  inters* 
course  between  classes,  the  love  of  intellectual  pleasures  and  oo« 
cupations  will  spread  downward  very  widely,  among  those  who 
have  not  the  same  advantages  of  leisufei  Moreover,  talent  and 
knowledge  being,  in  a  democratic  society,  the  only  means  of  ra- 
id improvement  in  fortune,  they  will  be,  in  the  abstract  at  kasti 
y  no  means  undervalued  :  whatever  measure  of  them  any  per^ 
son  is  capable  of  appreciating,  he  will  also  be  desirous  of  pos*- 
sessihg.  Instead,  therefore,  of  any  neglect  of  science  and  ute^ 
rature,  the  eager  ambition  which  is  universal  in  su^b  a  state  «f 
society,  takes  that  direction  as  well  as  others,  and  the  number 
•»f  those  who  cultivate  these  pursuits  becomes  *  Immetisc*/ 
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It  b  from  dils  foct~from^^.inat!s  actiy^.xiGaQ(ipt]lltio!Li&^^ 
products  of  intellect^  Aiujjbhe  inpire..namero!H  public  to  ghifih 
tfany  Ife  wldre98C<C-that  M.ie  Tocqueville  deduces  the  defects 
Iritb  wfatd  the  products  theuiselres  will  be  chargeable.  /  In  the 
muHipUoation  of  their  quantity  he  sees  the  deterioratioh  of  their 
qi^liQO  Distracted  by  so  great  a  multitude,  the  public  can  be- 
stow but  a  moment's  attention  on  each ;  they  will  be  adapted, 
therefore,  chiefly  for  striking  at  the  moment.  Deliberate  appn>- 
ral,  and  a  duration  beyond  the  hour,  become  more  and  more 
difficult  of  attainment.  What  is  written  for  the  judgments  of  a 
Ughly  instructed  few,  amidst  the  abundance  of  writings  may 
rery  probably  never  reach  them  ;  and  their  suffrage,  which  never 
gave  riches,  does  not  now  confer  even  glory.  But  the  multitude 
of  buyers  affords  the  possibility  of  great  pecuniary  success  and 
momentary  notoriety  for  the  work  which  is  made  up  to  please 
at  once  and  to  please  the  many*  Literature  thus  becomes  not 
only  a  trade,  but  is  carried  on  by  the  maxims  usually  adopted  by 
other  trades  which  lite  by  the  number,  rather  than  by  the  qua- 
lity of  their  customers ;  that  much  pains  need  not  be  bestowed 
on  commodities  intended  lor  the  gerieraHnarketrand^^that  what 
it  saved  in  the  workmanship  may  be  more  profitably  expended 
in  self-advertisement.  There  will  thus  J[e_^njiniinfiaae_niass  of 
third  and  fourth-*rate  producfions;  ond^  very  few  first-ratej  Even 
the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  a  society  in  which  every  oiieiSMriving 
to  get  on,  is  in  itself,  our  author  observes,  not  favourable  to 
mraitation.    *  II  t&gne  dans  le  sein  de  ces  nations  un  petit 

*  mouvement  incommode,  une  sorte  de  roulement  incessant  des 

*  hommes  les  uns  sur  les  autres,  qui  trouble  et  distrait  Tesprit 
^  sans  Tanimer  et  T^lever/  Not  to  mention  that  the  universal 
tendency  to  action,  and  to  rapid  action,  directs  the  taste  to  appli*- 
cations  rather  than  principles,  and  hasty  approximations  to  truth 
rather  than  scientific  accuracy  in  it.  . 

Passing  now  from  the  province  of  intellect  to  that  of  Sentiments 
and  S^orals,  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  of  opinion  that  the  general  soft^ 
ening'of  manners,  and  the  remarkable  growth,  in  modem  times^ 
of  humanity  and  philanthropy,  are  in  great  part  the  effect  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  social  equality.  Where  the  different  classes 
of  mankind  are  divided  by  impassable  barriers,  each  may  have 
intense  eyibpatfaies  with  his  own  class,  more  intense  than  it  is 
abiost  iKissible  to  have  with  mankind  in  general ;  but  those  who 
art  fisr  below  him  in  condition  are  so  unlike  himself,  that  he 
hardly  considers  ^m  as  human  beings ;  and  if  they  are  refrac- 
tory i|nd  troublesome,  will  be  unable  to  feel  for  them  even  that 
kittdiy  interest  which  he  experiences  for  his  more  unresisting 
domestic  cattle.    Our  author  cites  r  well-known  passage  of  Ma- 
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dame  de  S^vigne's  Letters  in  ezemplification  of  the  want  of  feel- 
ing exhibited  eren  by  good  aort  of  persons  towards  those  with 
whom  they  have  no^i/ou-'-feeling.  In  America,  except  towards 
the  slayes,  (an  exception  which  proves  the  rule,)  he  finds  the 
sentiments  of  philanthropy  and  ^compassion  almost  univetsal, 
accompanied  by  a  general  kindness  of  manner  and  obljgiDgneas 
of  diepositioD,  without  much  of  ceremony  and  punctilio^  As  all 
feel  that  they  are  not  above  the  possible  need  of  the  good-vdll 
and  good  offices  of  others,  every  one  is  ready  to  afford  his  own. 
The  general  equality  penetrates  also  into  the  fomily  relations  : 
there  is  more  intimacy,  he  thinks,  than  in  Europe,  between  pa- 
rents nod  children,  but  legs,  except  in  the  earliest  years,  of  pa* 
temat  authority,  and  the  filial  respect  which  is  founded  upon  it. 
These,  however,  are  among  the  topics  which  we  must  omit ;  as 
well  as  the  connexion  which  our  author  attempts  to  trace  between 
equality  of  conditions  and  strictness  of  domesdc  morals,  and  some 
otner  remarks  on  domestic  society  in  America,  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  of  any  considerable  value. 

M.  de  Tocquerille  is  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  tendencies  of 
a  democratic  state  of  society  is  to  make  every  one,  in  a  manner, 
retire  within  himself  and  concentrate  his  interests,  wishes,  and 
pursuits  within  bis  own  business  and  household. 

The  members  of  a  democratic  community  are  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  each  very  minute,  and  no  one  adhering  to  any 
other.  There  are  no  permanent  classes,  and  therefore  no  esprU 
de  corps ;  few  hereditary  fortunes,  and  therefore  few  local  attach- 
outward  objects  consecrated  by  family  feeling.  A  man 
connexion  with  his  neighbours,  little  with  bis  ances- 
I  with  his  posterity.  There  are  scarcely  any  ties  to 
ly  two  men  together,  except  the  common  one  of  coun- 
Vf  the  love  of  country  is  not,  in  large  communities,  a 
spontaneous  growth.  When  a  man's  country  is  his 
Tefau  ancestors  have  lived  for  generations,  of  which  he 
!ry  inhabitant,  and  has  recollections  associated  with 
at  and  building — in  which  alone,  of  all  places  on  the 
is  not  a  stranger — which  he  is  perpetually  called  upon 
in  the  field,  and  in  whose  glory  or  shame  he  has  an 
e  share,  made  sensible  by  ue  constant  presence  and 
foreigners ;  in  such  a  state  of  things  patriotism  is  easy. 
y  in  the  ancient  republics,  or  in  modern  Switzerland, 
eat  communities  an  intense  interest  in  public  affairs  is 
atural,  except  to  a  member  of  an  aristocracy,  who  alone 
spicuous  a  position,  and  is  so  personally  identified  with 
ct  of  the  government,  that  his  oredit  and  consequence 
ally  connected  with  the  glory  and  power  of  the  nation 
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he  belongs  to ;  its  glory  and  power,  (observe,)  not  the  wellbeing 
of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  difficult  for  an  obscure  person 
like  the  citizen  of  a  Democracy,  who  is  in  no  way  involved  in  the 
responsibility  of  public  affairs,  and  cannot  hope  to  exercise  more 
than  the  minutest  influence  over  them,  to  have  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  as  a  living  and  earnest  feeling.  There  being,  then,  no 
intermediate  objects  for  his  attachments  to  fix  upon,  they  fasten 
themselves  on  ms  own  private  affairs ;  and,  according  to  national 
character  and  circumstances,  it  becomes  his  ruling  passion  either 
to  improve  his  condition  in*  life,  or  to  take  his  ease  and  pleasure 
by  the  means  which  it  already  affords  him. 

As,  therefore,  the  state  of  society  becomes  more  democratic, 
it  is  more  and  more  necessary  to  nourish  patriotism  by  artificial 
means ;  and  of  these  none  are  so  efficacious  as  free  institutions — a 
large  and  frequent  intervention  of  the  citizens  in  the  management 
of  public  business.  Nor  does  the  love  of  country  alone  require 
this  encouragement,  but  every  feeling  which  connects  men  either 
by  interest  or  sympathy  with  their  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens. 
Popular  institutions  are  the  great  means  of  rendering  general 
in  a  people,  and  especially  among  the  richer  classes,  the  desire  of 
being  useful  in  their  generation ;  useful  to  the  public  or  to  their 
neighbours  without  distinction  of  rank;  as  well  as  courteous  and 
unassuming  in  their,  habitual  intercourse. 

*  When  the  public  is  supreme,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  feel  the 
valoe  of  pnUic  good-will,  or  who  does  not  endeavour  to  court  it  by  draw- 
ing to  himself  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  amongst  whom  he  is  to 
live.  Many  of  the  passions  which  congeal  and  keep  asunder  human  hearts, 
are  then  obliged  to  retire,  and  hide  below  the  surface.  Pride  must  be 
dissembled ;  disdain  does  not  break  out ;  selfishness  is  afraid  of  itself. 
Under  a  free  government,  as  most  public  offices  are  elective,  the  men 
whose  elevated  minds  or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circumscribed  in 
private  life,  constantly  feel  that  thej  cannot  do  without  the  population 
which  surrounds  them.  Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think  of  their  fellow- 
men  from  ambitious  motives,  and  they  frequently  find  it,  in  a  manner, 
their  interest  to  be  forgetful  of  self. 

*  I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection,  derived  from  electioneering  ip- 
trigoesy  the  meannesses  of  candidates,  and  the  calumnies  of  their  oppo- 
nents. These  are  opportunities  of  animosity  which  occur  the  oftener  the 
more  fi'equent  elections  become.  Such  evils  are,  doubtless,  great,  but 
they  are  transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  attend  them  remain.  The 
desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  some  men  for  a  time  to  mutual  hostility ; 
but  this  same  desire  leads  all  men,  in  the  long  run,  mutually  to  support 
each  other ;  and  if  it  happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two 
friends,  the  electoral  system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently 
together  who  would  always  have  remained  unknown  to  each  other.  Free-1 
dpm  engenders  private  animosities,  but  despotism  gives  birth  to  general  \ 
iodifirerence 
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<  A  brilliant  aehievement  may  win  for  joiv  the  tkvogkt  of  a  people  at  on^ 
stroke ;  but  to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of  the  population  which  aorrounda 
you,  requires  a  long  succession  of  little  services  and  obscure  good  offices, 
a  constant  habit  of  kindness,  and  an  established  reputation  for  disinte- 
restedness. Local  freedom,  then,  which  leads  a  great  number  of  citizens 
to  value  the  affections  of  their  neighbours,  and  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  in  contact,  perpetually  draws  men  back  to  one  another,  in  spite  of  the 
propensities  which  sever  them ;  and  forces  them  to  render  each  other  mu- 
tual assistance. 

<  In  the  United  States,  the  more  opulent  citizens  take  great  care  not 
to  9tand  aloof  from  the  people :  on  the  contrary,  they  constantly  keep  on 
easy  terms  with  them ;  they  listen  to  them ;  they  speak  to  them  every 
day.  They  know  that  the  ridi,  in  democracies,  always  stand  in  need  of 
the  poor ;  and  that  in  democratic  times  a  poor  man's  attachment  depends 
more  on  manner  than  on  benefits  conferred.  The  very  magnitude  of 
such  benefits,  by  setting  the  difference  of  conditions  in  a  strong  lights 
causes  a  secret  irritation  to  those  who  reap  advantage  from  theip ;  but 
the  charm  of  simplicity  of  manners  is  almost  irresistible.  .  •  This  truth 
does  not  penetrate  at  once  into  the  minds  of  the  rich.  They  generally 
resist  it  as  long  as  the  democratic  revolution  bsts,  and  they  do  not  ac- 
knowledge it  immediately  after  that  revolution  is  accomplished.  They 
are  very  ready  to  do  good  to  the  people,  hut  they  still  choose  to  keep 
them  at  arm's  length ;  they  think  that  is  sufficient,  but  Ihey  are  mista- 
ken. They  might  spend  fortunes  thus,  without  warming  the  hearts  of 
the  population  around  them ;  that  population  does  not  ask  them  for  the 
sacrifice  of  their  money,  but  of  their  pride. 

*  It  would  seem  as  if  every  imagination  in  the  United  States  were  on 
the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  satisfying  the 
wants  of  the  public.  The  best  informed  inhabitants  of  each  district  are 
incessantly  using  their  information  to  discover  new  means  of  augment- 
ing the  general  prosperity  ;  and,  when  they  have  made  any  such  disco- 
veries, they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  •  .  . 

<  I  have  often  seen  Americans  make  great  and  real  sacrifices  to  the 
public  welfare ;  and  I  have  a  hundred  times  remarked  that,  in  case  of 
need,  they  hardly  ever  fail  to  lend  faithful  support  to  each  other.  The 
free  institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess,  and 
the  political  rights  of  which  they  make  so  much  use,  remind  every  citi- 
zen, and  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  he  lives  in  society.  They  every  instant 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  notion  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  inte- 
rest of  men  to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  as 
he  sees  no  particular  reason  for  disliking  them,  since  he  is  never  either 
their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily  leans  to  the  side  of  kindness. 
Men  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  first  by  necessity,  afterwards 
by  choice ;  what  was  calculation  becomes  an  instinct ;  and,  by  dint  of 

,  working  for  the  good  of  one's  fellow-citizens,  the  habit  and  the  taste  foi* 
serving  them  is  at  length  acquired. 

*  Many  people  in  France  consider  equality  of  conditions  as  one  evili 
^d  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When  they  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
former,  they  strive  at  least  to  escape  ft'om  the  latter.    But  I  contend 
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llMts  in  ovde?  ta  eoivhftt  ike  evils  which  e^ualiry  may  prodaee,  ihefe  is  . 
oalj  ona  effectual  ieiae4j*-Damely,  polilical  freedom.' — (Rbbvb>  toI* 
iiL  chap.  4.) 

With  regard  to  the  tone  of  moral  sentiment  characteristic  of 
democracy,  M.  de  Tocqueville  holds  an  opinion  which  we  think 
deserves  the  attention  of  moralists.  Among  a  class  composed 
of  persons  who  have  been  born  into  a  distinguished  position,  the 
habitual  springs  of  action  will  be  very  different  from  those  of  a 
demwratie  community*  Speaking  generftUy,  (and  making  ab- 
straetioQ  both  of  individual  peculiarities,  wd  of  the  influence  of 
wonX  culture,)  it  may  be  said  of  the  firat,  that  their  feelii^s  and 
adioBa  will  he  mainly  under  the  influence  of  pride ;  of  the  latter, 
UB^er  thai  of  interest*  Now,  as  in  an  aristocratic  society  the 
elevated  class,  though  small  in  number,  sets  the  fashion  in  opin- 
ion and  feeling,  even  virtue  will,  in  that  state  of  society,  seem  to 
be  most  strongly  recommended  bv  arguments  addressing  them- 
selves to  pride ;  in  a  democracy,  by  those  which  address  them- 
selves to  self-interest«  In  thcone,  we  hear  chiefly  of  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  virtue,  the  grandeur  of  self-sacrifiee ;  in  the  other, 
of  honesty  the  best  policy,  th^  value  of  character,  and  the  common 
interest  of  every  individual  in  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  modes  of  feeling,  our 
author  is  well  aware,  constitutes  moral  excellence ;  which  must 
have  a  deeper  foundation  thgiLj^ther  tb§  cdlculationa  of  self- 
interg8tr-<H^-tlie  emuliuns-ofwf-flattery.  But  as  an  auxiliary  to 
tharhigher  principle,  and  as  far  as  possible  a  substitute  for  it 
when  it  is  absent,  the  latter  of  the  two,  in  his  opinion,  though  the 
least  sentimental,  will  stand  the  most  wear. 

*  The  principle  of  enlightened  self-interest  is  not  a  lofty  one,  hut  it  is 
desr  and  sore.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty  objects,  but  it  attains,  without 
impracticable  efforts,  all  those  at  which  it  aims.  As  it  lies  within  the 
reach  of  all  capacities,  every  one  can  without  difficulty  apprehend  and 
retain  it.  By  its  adaptation  to  human  weaknesses  it  easily  obtains  great 
dominion ;  nor  is  its  dominion  precarious,  since  it  employs  self-interest 
itself  to  oopreot  self-interest,  and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very 
iaslfument  which  excites  them. 

*  The  doctrine  of  enlightened  self-intersst  produces  no  great  acts  of 
self-saciifioe,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts  of  self-^lenial.  By  itself  it 
cannot  suffice  to  make  a  virtuous  tnan^  bnt  it  disciplines  a  multitude  of 
citizens  in  habits  of  regularity,  temperance,  moderation,  foresight,  self- 
command :  and,  if  it  does. not  at  once  lead  men  to  virtue  by  their  will,  it 
draws  them  gradually  in  that  direction  by  their  habits.  If  the  principle 
of  **  interest  rightly  understood,"  were  to  sway  the  whole  moral  wond, 
•Xtnordinary  virtues  would  doubtless  be  more  rare ;  but  I  think  that 
gross  depravity  would  then  also  be  less  common.  That  principle,  per- 
Saps,  preveAls  some  aiea  from  rising  ihr  above  the  level  of  mankmd  j  bnt 
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a  great  naonber  of  others  who  were  falling  below  that  leyel,  are  caught 
and  upheld  bj  it.  Observe  some  few  indiyidnalsy  they  are  lowered  by  it ; 
surrey  mankind,  it  is  raised. 

<  I  ijim  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  enlightened  self-interest 
appears  to  me  the  best  suited  of  all  philosophical  theories  to  the  wants  of 
the  men  of  our  time;  and  that  I  regard  it  as  their  chief  remaining  security 
against  themselves.  Towards  it,  therefore,  the  minds  of  the  moralists  of 
our  age  should  turn ;  even  should  they  judge  it  incomplete,  it  must  never- 
theless be  adopted  as  necessary. 

<  No  power  upon  earth  can  prevent  the  increasing  equality  of  conditions 
from  impelling  the  human  mind  to  seek  out  what  is  useful,  or  from 
inclining  every  member  of  the  community  to  concentrate  his  affections 
on  himself.  It  must  therefore  be  expected  that  personal  interest  will 
become  more  than  erer  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  spring  of  men's 
actions ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will  understand  his 
personal  interest. 

*  I  do  not  think  that  the  doctrine  of  self-interest,  as  it  is  professed  in 
America,  is  self-evident  in  all  its  parts ;  but  it  contains  a  great  number 
of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if  they  are  but  instructed,  cannot  fail  to  see 
them.  Instruct  them,  then,  at  all  hazards ;  for  the  age  of  implicit  self- 
sacrifice  and  instinctive  virtues  is  already  flying  far  away  from  us,  and 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  freedom,  public  peace,  and  social 
order  itself,  will  not  be  able  to  exist  without  instruction.' — (Heeve, 
vol.  iii.  chap.  8.) 

M.  de  Tocqueville  considers  a  democratic  state  of  society  as 
eminently  tending  to  give  the  strongest  impulse  to  the  taste  for 
physical  wellbeing.  He  ascribes  this,  not  so  much  to  the  equal- 
ity of  conditions  as  to  their  mobility.  In  a  country  like  America 
every  one  may  acquire  riches ;  no  one,  at  least,  is  artificially 
impeded  in  acquiring  them,  and  hardly  any  one  is  bom  to  them. 
NoW|  these  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  passions  which 
attach  themselves  to  wealth,  and  to  what  wealth  can  purchase,  are 
the  strongest.  Those  who  are  born  in  the  midst  of  affluence, 
are  generally  more  or  less  blase  as  to  its  enjoyments.  They  take 
the  comfort  or  luxury  to  which  they  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed, as  they  do  the  air  they  breathe  ;  it  is  not  le  but  de  la  ne, 
but  une  maniire  de  vivre.  An  aristocracy,  when  put  to  the  proof, 
has  in  general  shown  a  wonderful  facility  in  enduring  the  loss  of 
riches  and  of  physical  comforts.  The  very  pride,  nourished  by 
the  elevation  which  they  owed  to  wealth,  supports  them  under 
the  privation  of  it.  But  to  those  who  have  chased  riches  labori- 
ously for  half  their  lives,  to  lose  it  is  the  loss  of  all ;  une  vie 
mcmquee ;  a  disappointment  greater  than  can  be  endured.  In  a 
democracy,  again,  there  is  no  contented  poverty.  No  one  being 
forced  to  remkin  poor ;  many  who  were  poor  daily  becoming  rich, 
and  the  comforts  of  life  being  apparently  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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the  desire  to  appropriate  them  descends  to  the  very  lowert  rank. 
Thus,— 

*  The  desire  of  acquiring  the  comforts  of  the  world  haunts  the  imagi- 
nation  of  the  poor,  and  the  dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  rich.  Many 
scanty  fortunes  spring  up ;  those  who  possess  them  have  a  sufficient 
share  of  physical  gratifications  to  conceive  a  taste  for  those  pleasures-— 
not  enough  to  satisfy  it.  They  never  procure  them  without  exertion, 
and  they  never  indulge  in  them  without  apprehension.  They  are  there- 
fore always  straining  to  pursue  or  to  retain  gratifications  so  preciousi  so 
incomplete,  and  so  fugitive. 

*  If  I  enquire  what  passion  is  most  natural  to  men  who  are  at  once 
stimulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  obscurity  of  their  birth,  or  the 
mediocrity  of  their  fortune,  I  can  discover  none  more  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  them  than  this  love  of  physical  prosperity.  The  passion  for 
physical  comforts  iS'  essentially  a  passion  of  the  middle  classes ;  with 
those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  and  along  with  them  it  becomes  pre- 
ponderant. From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders  of  society,  and 
descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

<  I  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  poor  as  not  to  cast  a 
glance  of  hope  and  longing  towards  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  or  whose^ 
imagination  did  not  indulge  itself  by  anticipation  in  those  good  things 
which  fate  still  obstinately  withheld  from  him. 

<  On  the  other  hand,  1  never  perceived,  amongst  the  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  that  proud  contempt  of  the  indulgences  of 
riches,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most  opulent  and 
dissolute  aristocracies.  Most  of  these  wealthy  persons  were  once  poor ; 
they  have  felt  the  stimulus  of  privation,  they  have  long  struggled  with 
adverse  fortune ;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  the  passions  which 
accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it ;  their  minds  are,  as  it  were, 
intoxicated  by  the  petty  enjoyments  which  they  have  pursued  for 
forty  years. 

*  Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come  into  their  property  by 
inheritance,  possess,  without  exertion,  an  opulence  they  have  not  earned. 
But  even  these  are  not  less  devotedly  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  mate- 
rial life.  The  love  of  physical  comfort  is  become  the  predominant  taste 
of  the  nation ;  the  great  current  of  man's  passions  runs  in  that  channel, 
and  sweep  every  thing  along  in  its  course.*— (Reeve,  vol.  iii.  book  ii. 
chap.  10.) 

A  regulated  sensuality  thus  establishes  itself— the  parent  of 
effeminacy  rather  than  of  debauchery ;  paying  respect  to  the 
social  rights  of  odier  people  and  to  the  opinion  of  thejworld ;  not 

•  leading  men  away  in  search  of  forbidden  enjoyments,  but  ab« 

•  sorbing  them  in  the  pursuit  of  permitted  ones.     This  spirit  is 

•  frequently  combined  with  a  species  of  religious  morality ;  men 
«  wish  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  this  world,  without  fore- 
<  going  their  chance  of  another.' 

VOL.  LXXII.  NO.  CXLV.  C 
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Ffom  the  preternatiual  ttimuliis  given  to  the  desire  (rf  aoqai* 
ring  and  of  enjoying  wealth,  by  i£e  intense  competition  wmdi 
necessarily  exists  where  an  entire  population  are  the  competitors^ 
arises  the  restlessness  so  characteristic  of  American  life. 

<  It  is  ttrttige  to  see  with  what  feTerith  ardour  the  Americans  parsne 
their  own  welfare ;  and  to  watch  the  vagae  dread  that  constantly  tor- 
Bients  them  lest  they  sbanld  not  have  chosen  the  shortest  path  which 
msy  lead  to  it«  A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  thb  world's 
goods  as  if  he  were  certain  nerer  to  die,  and  is  so  hasty  in  grasping  at  all 
within  his  reach,  that  one  would  suppose  he  was  constantly  afraid  of  not 
lifinff  long^  enough  to  enjoy  them.  He  clutches  every  thing,  he  holds 
nothing  fasti  hut  soon  loosens  his  g^rasp  to  pursue  fresh  gratifications.  • . 

*  At  first  sight  there  is  something  surprising  in  this  strange  unrest  of 
SO  many  happy  men,  uneasy  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  The  spectacle 
is,  however,  as  old  as  the  world  ;  the  novelty  is  to  see  a  whole  people 
famish  an  example  of  it«  •  • 

<  When  all  the  privileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolished,  when  all 
professions  are  accessible  to  all,  and  a  man's  own  energies  may  place  him 
at  the  top  of  any  one  of  them,  an  easy  and  unbounded  career  seems  open 
to  his  ambition,  and  he  will  readily  persuade  himself  that  he  is  bom  to 
no  vulgar  destinies*  But  this  is  an  erroneous  notion,  which  is  corrected 
by  daily  experience.  The  same  equality  which  allows  every  citizen  to 
conceive  these  lofty  hopes,  renders  all  the  citizens  individually  feeble. 
It  circumscribes  their  powers  on  every  side,  while  it  gives  freer  scope  to 
their  desires.  Not  only  are  they  restrained  by  their  own  weakness,  but 
they  are  met  ftt  every  step  by  immense  obstacles  which  they  did  not  at 
first  perceive.  They  have  swept  away  the  privileges  of  some  of  their 
fellow*creatures  which  stood  in  their  way ;  they  have  to  encounter  the 
competition  of  all.  The  barrier  has  changed  its  shape  rather  than  its 
place.  When  men  are  nearly  alike,  and  all  follow  the  same  tracks  it  is 
very  difficult  for  any  one  individual  to  get  on  fast,  and  cleave  a  way 
through  the  homogeneous  throng  which  surrounds  and  presses  upon  him. 
This  constant  strife  between  the  wishes  springing  from  the  equality  of 
conditions  and  the  means  it  supplies  to  satisfy  them,  harasses  and  wea- 
ries the  mind."— (Reeve,  vol.  iii.  book  ii.  chap.  13.) 

And  hence,  according  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  it  is,  that  while 
every  one  is  devoured  by  ambition,  hardly  any  one  is  ambitious 
on  a  large  scale.  Among  so  many  competitors  for  but  a  few 
great  prizes,  none  of  the  candidates  starting  from  the  vantage 

Sound  of  an  elevated  social  position,  very  few  can  hope  to  gain 
ose  prizes,  and  they  not  until  late  in  life.  Men  in  general, 
therefore,  do  not  look  so  high.  A  vast  energy  of  passion  in  a 
whole  community  is  developed  and  squandered  in  the  petty  puru 
Buit  of  petty  advancements  in  fortune,  and  the  hurried  snatch- 
ing of  petty  pleasures. 

'N     To  sum  UD  our  author's  opinion  of  the  dangers  to  which  man- 
kind are  liable  as  they  advance  towards  equality  of  condition  j 
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bis  fimr,  both  in  government  and  in  intellect  and  morals,  is  not 
of  too  gfreat  liberty,  but  of  too  ready  submission ;  not  of  anarchy, 
bat  of  servility ;  not  of  too  rapid  change,  but  of  Chinese  sta* 
tionariness.  As  democracy  advances,  the  opinions  of  mankind  on 
most  sobjecti  of  general  interest  will  become,  he  believes,  as 
compared  with  any  former  period,  more  rooted  and  more  difficult 
to  change ;  and  mankind  are  more  and  more  in  danger  of  losing 
the  morel  courage  and  pride  of  independence  which  make  them 
deviate  from  the  beaten  path  either  in  speculation  or  in  conduct. 
Even  in  politics,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that,  feeling  their  per- 
sonal insignificance,  and  conceiving  a  proportionally  vast  idea  of 
the  importance  of  society  at  large ;  being  jealous,  moreover,  of 
one  another,  but  not  jealous  of  the  central  power  which  derives 
its  origin  from  the  majority,  or  which  at  least  is  the  faithful  re- 
presentative of  its  desire  to  annihilate  erery  intermediate  power ; 
they  should  allow  that  central  government  to  assume  more  and 
more  control,  engross  more  and  more  of  the  business  of  society ; 
and,  on  condition-  of  making  itself  the  organ  of  the  general  mode 
of  feeling  and  thinking,  should  suffer  it  to  relieve  mankind  from 
the  care  of  their  own  interests,  and  keep  them  under  a  kind  of 
tutelage; — trampling  meanwhile  with  considerable  recklessness,  as 
often  as  convenient,  upon  the  rights  of  individuals,  in  the  name 
of  society  and  the  public  good. 

Against  these  political  evils  the  corrective  to  which  our  author 
looks  is  popular  education,  and,  above  ail,  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
fostered  by  the  extension  and  dissemination  of  political  rights. 
Democratic  institutions^  therefore,  are  his  remedy  for  the  worst 
mischlelj^  tY^  *»»'^''^h  ft^ttt^^rnti/*  state  of  society  is  exposed.  As 
for  thoseto  which  democratic  institutions  are  themselves  liable, 
these,  he  holds,  society  must  struggle  with,  and  bear  with  so 
much  of  them  as  it  cannot  find  the  means  of  conquering.  For 
M.  de  Tocqueville  is  no  believer  in  the  reality  of  mixed  govern- 
ments. There  is,  he  says,  always  and  every  where,  a  strongest 
power :  in  every  government  either  the  king,  the  aristocracy,  or 
the  people,  have  an  efiective  predominance,  and  can  carry  any 
point  on  which  they  set  their  heart.  <  When  a  community  really 
'  comes  to  have  a  mixed  government,  that  is,  to  be  equally  divided 

*  between  two  adverse  pnnciples,  it  is  either  falling  into  a  revolu* 
'  tionary  state  or  into  dissolution.'  M.  de  Tocqueville  believes 
that  the  preponderant  power  which  must  exist  every  where,  is 
moat  rightly  placed  in  tne  body  of  the  people.  But  he  thinks  it 
most  pernicious  that  this  power,  whether  residing  in  the  people 
or  elsewhere,  should  be  *  chedced  by  no  obstacles  which  may 

*  rtUrd  its  covrsoy  and  force  it  to  moderate  its  own  vehemence.' 
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The  difference,  in  his  eyes,  is  great  between  one  sort  of  demo* 
cratic  institutions  and  another.  That  form  of  democracy  should 
be  sought  out  and  devised,  and  in  every  way  endeavoured  to  be 
carried  into  practice,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  most  exercises  and 
cultivates  the  intelligence  and  mental  activity  of  the  majority ; 
and,  on  the  other,  breaks  the  headlong  impulses  of  popular 
opinion,  by  delay,  rigour  of  forms,  and  adverse  discussion. 
^  The  organization  and  the  establishment  of  democracy,'  on  these 
principles,  ^  is  the  great  political  problem  of  our  time.' 

And  when  this  problem  is  solved,  there  remains  an  equally 
serious  one ;  to  make  head  against  the  tendency  of  democracy 
towards  bearing  down  individuality,  and  circumscribing  the 
exercise  of  the  human  faculties  within  narrow  limits.  To  sus- 
tain the  higher  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  art ;  to  vindicate  and 
protect  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason,  and  the  moral  freedom 
of  the  individual — these  are  purposes  to  which,  under  a  demo- 
cracy, the  superior  spirits,  and  the  government  so  far  as  it  id 
permitted,  should  devote  their  utmost  energies. 

<  I  shall  conclude  by  one  general  idea,  which  comprises  not  only  all 
the  particular  ideas  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  present  chapter, 
but  also  most  of  those  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  treat  of. 

'  In  the  ages  of  aristocracy  which  preceded  oar  own,  there  were  private 
persons  of  great  power,  and  a  social  authority  of  extreme  weakness.  The 
principal  efforts  of  the  men  of  those  times  were  required  to  strengthen, 
aggrandize,  and  secure  the  supreme  power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
circamscribe  individual  independence  within  narrower  limits,  and  to 
subject  private  interests  to  the  public..  Other  perils  and  other  cares 
await  the  men  of  our  age.  Amongst  the  greater  part  of  modern  nations* 
the  government,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  its  constitution,  or  its 
name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  private  persons  are  falling, 
more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of  weakness  and  dependence. 

*  The  general  character  of  olden  society  was  diversity ;  unity  and  uni- 
formity were  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  In  modern  society,  all  things 
threaten  to  become  so  much  alike,  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each 
individual  will  be  entirely  lost  in  the  uniformity  of  the  general  aspect* 
Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  improper  use  of  the  notion, 
that  private  rights  ought  to  be  respected ;  and  we  are  naturally  prone, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  exaggerate  the  idea,  that  the  interest  of  an  indi- 
vidual ought  to  bend  to  the  interest  of  the  many. 

*  The  political  world  is  metamorphosed ;  new  remedies  must  hence- 
forth be  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay  down  extensive,  but  distinct 
and  immovable  limits  to  the  action  of  the  ruling  power ;  to  confer 
certain  rights  on  private  persons,  and  secure  to  them  the  undisputed  en- 
joyment of  their  rights ;  to  enable  individual  man  to  maintain  whatever 
independence,  strength,  and  originality  he  still  possesses  ;  to  raise  him 
by  the  side  of  society  at  large,  and  uphold  him  in  that  position  ;^-the3e 
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appear  to  me  the  main  objects  for  the  legislator  in  the  age  upon  iriiich 
we  are  now  entering. 

<  It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  our  time  sought  only  to  use  men  in 
order  to  effect  great  things :  I  wish  that  they  would  try  a  little  more 
to  make  great  men  ;  that  they  would  set  less  value  on  the  work,  and 
more  upon  the  workman ;  that  they  would  never  forget  that  a  nation 
cannot  long  remain  strong  when  every  man  belonging  to  it  is  individually 
weak ;  and  that  no  form  or  combination  of  social  polity  has  yet  been  de- 
Tieed  to  make  an  energetic  people  out  of  a  community  of  citizens  person- 
ally feeble  and  pusillanimous.'---(R^EVE,  vol.  iv.  chap.  3.) 

If  we  were  here  to  close  this  article^  and  leave  these  noble 
speculations  to  produce  their  effect  without  further  comment,  the 
reader  probably  would  not  blame  us.  Our  recommendation  is 
not  needed  in  their  behalf.  That  nothing  on  the  whole  comparable 
in  profundity  td  them  had  yet  been  written  on  democracy,  will 
scarcely  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  has  read  even  our  hasty 
abridgement  of  them.  We  must  guard,  at  the  same  time,  against 
attaching  to  these  conclusions,  or  to  any  others  that  can  result 
from  such  enquiries,  a  character  of  scientiGc  certainty  that  can 
never  belong  to  them.  Democracy  is  too  recent  a  phenomenon^ 
and  of  too  great  magnitude,  for  any  one  who  now  lives  to  com- 
prehend its  consequences.  A  few  of  its. more  immediate  ten- 
denci^  may  be  perceived  or  surmised ;  what  other  tendencies, 
destined  to  overrule  or  to  combine  with  these,  lie  behind,  there 
are  not  grounds  even  to  conjecture.  If  we  revert  to  any  similar 
fact  in  past  history,  any  change  in  human  affairs  approaching  in 
greatness  to  what  is  passing  before  our  eyes,  we  shall  find  that  no 
prediction  which  could  have  been  made  at  the  time,  or  for  many 
generations  afterwards,  would  have  borne  any  resemblance  to 
what  has  actually  been  the  course  of  events.  When  the  Greek 
commonwealths  were  crushed,  and  liberty  in  the  civilized  world 
apparently  extinguished  by  the  Macedonian  invaders ;  when  a 
rude  unlettered  people  of  Italy  stretched  their  conquests  and 
their  dominion  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  known  world ; 
when  that  people  in  turn  lost  its  freedom  and  its  old  institutions, 
and  fell  under  the  military  despotism  of  one  of  its  own  citizens  ;— 
what  similarity  is  there  between  the  effects  we  now  know  to 
have  been  produced  by  these  causes,  and  any  thing  which  the 
wisest  person  could  then  have  anticipated  from  them  ?  When 
the  Roman  empire,  containing  all  the  art,  science,  literature,  and 
industry  of  the  world,  was  overrun,  ravaged,  and  dismembered 
by  hordes  of  barbarians,  every  body  lamented  the  destruction  of 
civilisation  in  an  event  which  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  the 
necessary  condition  of  its  renovation.  When  the  Christian  reli« 
gion  had  existed  but  for  two  centuries,  whep  the  Pope  was  only 
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begtnntng  to  assert  his  ascendency,  what  philosopher  or  states- 
man could  have  foreseen  the  destinies  of  Christianity,  or  the  part 
which  has  been  acted  in  history  by  the  Catholic  Church  ?  It  is 
thus  with  all  other  really  great  historical  facts — the  invention  of 
gunpowder  for  instance,  or  of  the  printing-press  ;  even  when 
Uieir  direct  operation  is  as  exactly  measurable,  because  as  strictly 
piechanical,  as  these  were,  the  mere  scale  on  which  they  operate 
gives  birth  to  endless  consequences,  of  a  kind  which  would  have 
appeared  visionary  to  the  most  far-seeing  eontemporary  wisdom. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
attaching  to  such  predictions,  that  the  wise  would  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  fate  of  mankind  under  the  new  democratie 
dispensation.  But  without  pretending  to  judge  confidently  of  re* 
mote  tendencies,  those  immediate  ones  which  are  already  develop* 
ing  themselves  require  to  be  dealt  with  as  we  treat  any  of  the 
Other  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed ; — by  encouraging 
those  which  are  salutary,  and  working  out  the  means  by  which 
such  as  ans  hurtful  may  be  counteracted.  To  exhort  men  to  this, 
and  to  aid  them  in  doing  it,  is  the  end  for  which  M.  de  Tocqne- 
yille  has  written  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  we  will  now  venture  to 
make  one  criticism  upon  him ; — to  point  out  one  correction,  of 
which. we  think  his  views  stand  in  need  ;  and  for  want  of  which 
they  have  occasionally  an  air  of  over-subtlety  and  felse  refine- 
ment, exciting  the  distrust  of  common  readers,  and  making  the 
opinions  themselves  appear  less  true,  and  less  practically  impor- 
tant, than,  it  seems  to  us,  they  really  are. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  then  has,  at  least  apparently,  confounded 
the  effects  of  Democracy  with  the  effects  of  Civilisation.  He 
has  bound  up  in  one  abstract  idea  the  whole  of  the  tendencies  of 
modem  commercial  society,  and  given  them  one  name — Demo- 
cracy ;  thereby  letting  it  be  supposed  that  he  ascribes  to  equality 
of  conditions,  several  of  the  effects  naturally  arising  from  the 
mere  progress  of  national  prosperity,  in  t|^e  form  in  which  that 
progress  manifests  itself  in  modern  times. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  among  the  tendencies  of  commercial 
civilisation,  a  tendency  to  the  equalization  of  conditions  is  one, 
and  not  the  least  conspicuous.  When  a  nation  is  advancing  in 
prosperity — ^when  its  industry  is  expanding,  and  its  capital  rapidly 
augmenting — the  number  also  of  those  who  possess  capital  in- 
creases in  at  least  as  great  a  proportion  ;  and  though  the  distance 
between  the  two  extremes  of  society  nay  not  be  much  diminished, 
there  is  a  rapid  multiplication  of  those  who  occupy  the  interme- 
diate positions.  There  may  be  princes  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
and  paupers  at  the  other ;  but  between  them  there  will  be  a 
respectable  and  well-paid  class  of  artisans,  and  a  middle  class  who 
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eombine  property  and  indaitry.  This  may  be  called)  and  is,  a 
tendency  to  equalization.  But  tiiis  growing  equality  is  only  one 
of  the  features  of  prc^essive  civilisation  ;  one  of  the  incidental 
effects  of  the  progress  of  industry  and  wealth  :  a  most  important 
effect,  and  one  which,  as  our  author  shows,  re-acts  in  a  hundred 
ways  upon  the  other  effects,  but  not,  therefore,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  cause. 

So  &r  is  it,  indeed,  firom  being  admissible,  that  mere  equality 
of  conditions  is  the  mainspring  of  those  moral  and  social  phe- 
Domeoa  which  M.  de  Tocquevilie  has  characterised,  that  when 
•ome  unusual  chance  exhibits  to  us  equality  of  conditions  by  it- 
self, severed  from  that  commercial  state  of  society  and  that  pro- 
sress  of  industry  of  which  it  is  the  natural  ooncomitgpt,  it  pro- 
duces few  or  none  of  the  moral  effects  ascribed  to  ifSCCgnsider^ 
for  instance,  the  French  of  Lower  Canada.  Equality  ot  oondi- 
tions  is  more  universal  there  than  in  the  United  States ;  for  the 
whole  people,  without  exception,  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
(here  are  not  even  that  considerable  number  of  rich  individuals 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  American 
Republic  Yet  do  we  find  in  Canada  that  go-^thead  spirit — 
tbat  restless  impatient  eagerness  or  improvement  in  drcum- 
stanoes— -diat  mobility,  that  shifting  and  fluctuating,  now  up 
new  down,  now  here  now  there — that  absence  of  classes  and 
dsss-spirit — that  iealousy  of  superior  attainments — that  want  of 
deference  for  authority  and  leadership— that  habit  of  bringing 
tkings  to  the  rule  and  square  of  each  man's  own  understanding — 
wiu^  M.  de  Tocquevilie  imputes  to  the  same  cause  in  the 
United  States  ?  In  all  these  respects  the  very  contrary  qualities 
prevail/  We  by  no  means  deny,  that  where  the  other  circum- 
•taaces  irhich  determine  these  effects  exist,  equality  of  conditions 
Us  a  very  perceptible  effect  in  corroborating  them.  We  think 
M.  de  Tocquevilie  has  shown  that  it  has.  But  that  it  is  the  ex- 
dmre  or  even  the  principal  cause,  we  think  the  example  of 
Caasida  goes  fiur  to  disprove. 

For  the  reverse  of  this  experiment,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
kone.  Of  all  countries  in  a  state  of  progressive  commercial 
dviliaatien,  Great  Britain  is  that  in  which  the  equalisuttion  of 
seeditiops  has  made  least  progress.  The  extremes  of  wealth 
and  peverty  are  wider  apart,  and  there  is  a  more  numerous 
body  of  persons  at  each  extreme,  than  in  any  other  commercial 
seeamwuty.  From  the  habits  of  the  population  in  regard  to 
■MUTiege,  the  poor  have  remained  poor ;  firom  the  laws  which 
(end  to  keep  urge  masses  of  property  together,  the  rich  haTe 
remained  rich ;  and  often,  when  they  have  lost  the  substance  of 
have  rained  its  social  advantages  and  outward  trapphsgt • 
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Great  fortunes  are  continually  accumulated,  and  seldom  redis- 
tributed. In  this  respect,  therefore,  England  is  the  most  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  United  States.  But  in  commercial  pro- 
sperity, in  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  and  wealth,  she  is  the 
next  after  America,  and  not  very  much  inferior  to  her*  Accord- 
ingly we  appeal  to  all  competent,  observers,  whether,  in  nearly 
all  the  moral  and  intellectual  features  of  American  society,  as 
represented  by  M»  de  Tocqueville,  this  country  does  not  stand 
next  to  America?  whether,  with  the  single  difference  of  our 
remaining  respect  for  aristocracy,  the  American  people,  both  in 
their  good  qualities  and  in  their  defects,  resemble  any  thing  so 
ijjftuch  as  an  exaggeration  of  our  own  middle  class  ?  whether  the 
spirit  which  is  gaining  more  and  more  the  ascendant  with  us,  is 
not,  in  a  very  great  degree,  American?  and  whether  all  the 
moral  elements  of  an  American  state  of  society  are  npt  most 
rapidly  growing  up  ? 

For  example,  that  entire  unfixedness  in  the  social  position  of 
individuals — that  treading  upon  the  heels  of  one  another — that 
habitual  dissatisfaction  of  each  with  the  position  he  occupies,  and 
eager  desire  to  push  himself  into  the  next  above  it — has  not  this 
become,  and  is  it  not  becoming  more  and  more,  an  English  cha- 
racteristic? In  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  it  appears  to 
foreigners,  and  even  to  Englishmen  recently  returned  from  a 
foreign  country,  as  if  every  body  had  but  one  wish — to  improve 
his  condition,  never  to  enjoy  it ;  as  if  no  Englishman  cared  to 
cultivate  either  the  pleasures  or  the  virtues  corresponding  to  his 
station  in  society,  but  solely  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  and  until  it  is  done,  to  seem 
to  have  got  out  of  it.  •  ^  The  hypocrisy  of  luxury,'  as  M.  de 
Tocqueville  ^Is  the  maintaining  an  appearance  beyond  one's 
real  expenditure,  he  cotisiders  as  a  democratic  peculiarity.  It  is 
^/surely  an  English  one.  The  highest  class  of  all,  indeed,  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  comparatively  exempt  from  these  bad  pecu- 
liarities. But  the  very  existence  of  such  a  class,  whose  immu- 
nities and  political  privileges  are  attainable  by  wealth,  tends  to 
aggravate  the  struggle  of  .the  other  classes  for  the  possession  of 
that  passport  to  all  other  importance ;  and  it  perhaps  required 
the  example  of  America  to  prove,  that  the  ^Sabbathless  pursuit  of 
*  wealth'  could  be  as  intensely  prevalent,  where  there  were  no 
aristocratic  distinctions  to  tempt  to  it* 

Again,  the  mobility  and  fluctuating  nature  of  individual  rela* 
tions — the  absence  of  permanent  ties,  local  or  personal ;  how  often 
has  this  been  commented  on  as  one  of  the  oreranic  chanfifcs  by 
which  the  ancient  structure  of  English  society  is  becoming  dis- 
solred  ?  Without  reverting  to  the  days  of  clanship^  or  to  those 
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in  which  the  gentry  led  a  patriarchal  life  among  their  tenantry 
and  neighbours)  the  memory  of  man  extends  to  a  time  when  the 
same  tenants  remained  attached  to  the  same  landlords,  the  same 
senrants  to  the  same  household ;  but  this,  with  other  old  customs, 
after  progressively  retiring  to  the  remote  comers  of  our  island, 
has  nearly  taken  night  altogether ;  and  it  may  now  be  said,  that 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  except  those  to  which  law  and  reli- 
gion have  given  perpetuity,  change  has  become  the  general  rule, 
and  constancy  the  exception. 

The  remainder  of  the  tendencies  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  has 
delineated,  may  mostly  be  brought  under  one  general  agency  as 
their  immediate  cause,  the  growing  insignifi^nce  of  individuals 
in  comparison  with  ^)ia  ip^r:  ~Noti^^  would  be 'difficult  to  show 
an^y  country  in  wlich  this  insignificance  is  more  marked  and 
oenspicuoua  than  in  England,  or  any  incompatibility  between 
that  tendency  and  aristocratic  institutions.  It  is  not  because  the 
individuals  composing  the- mass  are  all  equal,  but  because  the 
mass  itself  has  g^own  to  so  immense  a  size,  that  individuals  are 
powerless  in  the  face  of  it;  and  because  the  mass  having,  by 
mechanical  improvements,  become  capable  of  acting  simultane- 
ously, can  compel  not  merely  any  individual,  but  any  number  of 
individuals,  to  oend  before  iu  The  House  of  Lords  is  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  collection  of  persons  in  Europe,  yet  they  not 
only  could  not  prevent,  but  were  themselves  compelled  to  pass, 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  daily  actions  of  every  peer  and  peeress 
are  fislling  more  and  more  under  the  yoke  of  bourgeois  opinion ; 
they  feel  every  day  a  stronger  necessity  of  showing  an  immaculate 
front  to  the  world.  When  they  do  venture  to  disregard  common 
•pinion,  it  is  in  a  body,  and  when  supported  by  one  another ; 
whereas  formerly  every  nobleman  acted  on  his  own  notions,  and 
dared  be  as  eccentric  as  he  pleased.  No  rank  in  society  is  now 
exempt  from  the  fear  of  being  peculiar,  the  unwillingness  to  be, 
or  to  oe  thought,  in  any  respect  original.  Hardly  any  thing  now 
depends  upon  individuals,  but  all  upon  classes,  and  among  classes 
mainly  upon  the  middle  class.  That  class  is  now  the  power  in 
aociciy,  the  arbiter  of  fortune  and  success.  Ten  times  more 
money  is  made  by  supplying  the  wants,  even  the  superfluous 
wants,  of  the  middle,  nay  of  the  lower  classes,  than  those  of  the 
lugber.  It  is  the  middle  class  that  now  rewards  even  literature 
and  art;  the  books  by  which  most  money  is  made  are  the  cheap 
books ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  profit  of  a  picture  is  the  profit  of 
the  engraving  from  it.  Accordingly,  all  the  intellectual  effects 
which  M.  de  Tocqueville  ascribes  to  Democracy,  are  taking  place 
vnder  the  Democracy  of  the  middle  class.  There  is  a  ^atly 
aagmented  number  of  moderate  successes,  fewer  g^eat  literary 
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and  scicntifie  reputationt.  Elementary  and  popular  treatises  are 
immensely  multiplied^  superficial  information  far  more  widely 
diffused ;  but  there  are  fewer  who  devote  themselves  to  thought 
for  its  own  sake^  and  pursue  in  retirement  tliose  profounder  re* 
searches,  the  result  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  few. 
Literary  productions  are  seldom  highly  finished — they  are  got  up 
to  be  read  by  many,  and  to  be  read  but  once.  If  the  work  sells 
"for  a  day,  the  author's  time  and  pains  will  be  better  laid  out 
in  writing  a  second  than  in  improving  the  first.  And  this  is  not 
because  books  are  no  longer  written  Cor  the  aristocracy:  they  never 
were  no*  The  aristocracy  (saving  individual  ei^ceptions)  never 
were  a  reading  class.  It  is  beoaase  books  are  now  written  for  a 
numerous,  and  therefore  an  unlearned  public  ;  no  longer  princi- 
pally for  scholars  and  men  of  science,  who  have  knowledge  of 
their  own,  and  are  not  imposed  upon  by  half-knowledge — who 
have  studied  the  great  works  of  genius,  and  oan  make  compari- 
sons.* 

.  As  for  the  decay  of  authority,  and  diminution  of  respect  for 
traditional  opinions,  this  could  not  well  be  so  far  advanced  among 
an  ancient  people— ^U  whose  political  notions  rest  upon  an  histo- 
rical basis,  and  whose  institutions  themselves  are  built  upon  pre- 
scription, and  not  upon  ideas  of  expediency — ^as  in  America, 
where  the  whole  edince  of  government  was  constructed  within 
the  memory  of  man  upon  aostract  principles.  But  surely  this 
change  also  is  taking  place  as  fast  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstanoes.     And  ^ven  this  effect,  though  it  has  a  more 


♦  On  this  accoanty  among  others,  we  think  M.  de  Tocqueville  right 
in  the  great  importance  he  attaches  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literatare ;  not  as  being  without  foolts,  bat  as  baTing  the  eontrary  faults  to 
those  of  our  own  day.  Not  only  do  those  literatures  furnish  models  of 
liigh  finish  and  perfection  in  workmanship/ to  correct  the  slovenly  habits 
of  modem  hasty  writing,  bat  they  exhibit,  in  the  military  and  agncaltural 
commonweaUhs .  of  antiquity,  precisely  that  order  o(  virtues  in  which  a 
commercial  society  is  apt  to  be  deficient ;  and  they  altogether  show  hnman 
nature  on  a  grander  scale :  with  less  benevolence  but  more  patriotism,  less 
sentiment  but  more  self-control ;  if  a  lower  average  oi  virtue^  more 
striking  individual  examples  of  it ;  fewer  small  goodneoses,  but  more  of 
greatness,  and  appreciation  of  greatness  ;  more  which  tends  to  exalt  the 
imagination,  and  inspire  high  conceptions  of  the  capabilities  of  hnman 
nature.  If,  as  every  one  must  see,  the  want  of  affinity  of  these  studies  to 
the  modern  mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in  popular  estimation,  this 
is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  need  of  them,  and  renders  it  more  incambent 
upon  tliose  who  have  the  power,  to  do  their  utmost  towaids  prefeuting 
their  decline. 
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direet  coniiexlon  with  Democracy,  has  not  an  excIaBive  oneT 
Respect  for  old  opinions  must  diminish  wherever  science  and 
knowledge  are  rapidly  piogressive.  As  the  people  in  general 
Eeeome  aware  of  the  recent  date  of  the  most  important  physical 
disooTeries,  they  are  liable  to  form  a  rather  contemptuous  opinion 
of  their  ancestors.  The  mere  visible  fruits  of  scientific  progress 
in  a  wealthy  society,  the  mechanical  improvements,  the  steam- 
engines,  the  railroads,  carry  the  feeling  of  admiration  for  modern 
and  disrespect  for  ancient  times,  down  even  to  the  wholly  un- 
educated classes.  For  that  other  mental  characteristic  which  id. 
de  Tocqueville  finds  in  America — a  positive,  matter-of-fact  spi- 
rit— a  demand  that  all  things  shall  be  made  clear  to  each  man's 
nnderstanding,  an  indifference  to  the  subtler  proofs  which  ad- 
dress themselves  to  more  cultivated  and  systematically  exercised 
intellects ;  for  what  may  be  called,  in  short,  the  dogmatism  of 
common  sense,  we  need  not  look  beyond  our  own  country. 
There  needs  no  Democracy  to  account  for  this — there  needs 
only  die  habit  of  energetic  action,  without  a  proportional  deve- 
lopment of  the  taste  for  speculation.  Bonaparte  was  one  of  the 
meet  remarkable  examples  of  it ;  and  the  diffusion  of  half-instruc- 
tion, without  any  sufficient  provision  made  by  society  for  sus- 
taining the  higher  cultivation,  tends  greatly  to  encourage  its 
excess. 

Nearly  all  those  moral  and  social  influences,  therefore,  which 
are  the  subject  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  second  part,  are  shown  to 
be  in  full  operation  in  aristocratic  England.  What  connexion 
tliey  have  with  equality  is  with  the  growth  of  the  middle  class, 
not  with  the  annihilation  of  the  extremes.  They  are  quite  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  peers  and  proUtairee;  nay,  with 
tlie  most  abundant  provision  of  both  those  varieties  of  human 
nature.  If  we  were  sure  of  preserving  for  ever  our  aristocratic 
institutions,  society  would  no  less  have  to  struggle  against  all 
these  tendencies ;  and  perhaps  even  the  loss  of  those  institutions 
would  not  have  so  much  effect  as  is  supposed  in  accelerating  their 
ultimate  triumph. 

The  evil  is  not  in  the  preponderance  of  a  democratic  class,  but 
of  any  class.  The  defects  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  points  out 
in  the  American,  and  which  we  see  in  the  modern  English  mind, 
are  the  ordinary  ones  of  a  commercial  class.  The  portion  of 
society  which  is  predominant  in  America,  and  that  which  is  at- 
tainiiig  predominance  here,  the  American  Many,  and  our  middle 
class,  agree  in  being  commercial  classes.  The  one  country  is 
aiENding  a  complete,  and  the  other  a  progressive  exempli&eation, 
tliat  whenever  any  variety  of  human  nature  becomes  preponderant 
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in  a  oommuDityf  it  imposes  upon  all  the  rest  of  society  its  own 
type ;  forcing  all  either  to  submit  to  it  or  to  imitate  it* 

It  is  not  in  China  only  that  a  homogeneous  communit^^^j 
naturally  a  staticuiary  community*  The  uhHEenesslof  one  man 
to  another  is  not  only  a  principle  of  improvement,  but  would 
seem  almost  to  be  the  only  principle*  It  is  profoundly  remark- 
ed by  M.  Guizot,  that  the  short  duration  or  stunted  growth  of 
the  earlier  civilisations  arose  from  this,  that  in  each  of  them  some 
one  element  of  human  improvement  existed  exclusively,  or  so 
preponderatingly  as  to  overpower  all  the  others ;  whereby  the 
community,  after  accomplishing  rapidly  all  which  that  one  ele- 
ment could  do,  either  perished  for  want  of  what  it  could  not  do, 
or  came  to  a  halt,  and  became  immoveable.  It  would  be.  an  error 
to  suppose  that  such  could  not  possibly  be  our  fate.  In  the 
generalisation  which  pronounces  the  ^  law  of  progress '  to  be  an 
inherent  attribute  of  human  nature,  it  is  forgotten  that,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  our  earth,  the  European  family  of  nations  is 
the  only  one  which  has  ever  shown  any  capability  of  spontane- 
ous improvement,  beyond  a  certain  low  level*  Let  us  beware  of 
supposing  that  we  owe  this  peculiarity  to  any  necessity  of  na- 
ture, and  not  rather  to  combinations  of  circumstances,  which 
have  existed  nowhere  else,  and  may  not  exist  for  ever  among 
ourselves.  The  spirit  of  commerce  and  industry  is  one  of  the 
greatest  instruments  not  only  of  civilisation  in  the  narrowest, 
but  of  improvement  and  culture  in  the  widest  sense :  to  it,  or  to 
its  consequences,  we  owe  nearly  all  that  advantageously  distin- 
guishes the  present  period  from  the  middle  ages.  So  long  as 
other  co-ordinate  elements  of  improvement  existed  beside  it, 
doing  what  it  left  undone,  and  keeping  its  exclusive  tendencies 
in  equipoise  by  an  opposite  order  of  sentiments,  principles  of 
action,  and  modes  of  thought — so  long  the  benefits  which  it  con- 
ferred on  humanity  were  unqualified*  But  example  and  theory 
alike  justify  the  expectation,  that  with  its  complete  preponderance 
would  commence  an  era  either  of  stationariness  or  of  decline* 

If  to  avert  this  consummation  it  were  necessary  that  the  class 
which  wields  the  strongest  power  in  society  should  be  prevented 
from  exercising  its  strength,  or,  that  those  who  are  powerful 
enough  to  overthrow  the  government  should  not  claim  a  para* 
mount  control  over  it,  the  case  of  civilized  nations  would  be 
almost  hopeless.  But  human  affairs  are  not  entirely  governed 
by  mechanical  laws,  nor  men's  characters  wholly  and  irrevocably 
formed  by  their  situation  in  life.  Economical  and  social  changes^ 
though  among  the  greatest,  are  not  the  only  forces  which  shape 
the  course  of  our  species ;  ideas  are  not  always  the  mere  signs 
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and  effects  of  social  circumstances,  they  are  themselves  a  power 
in  history.  Let  the  idea  take  hold  of  the  more  generous  and 
eoldrated  minds,  that  the  most  serious  danger  to  the  future 
prospects  of  mankind  is  in  the  unbalanced  influence  of  the  com^ 
Bserdal  spirit — let  the  wiser  and  better-hearted  politicians  and 
public  teachers  look  upon  it  as  their  most  pressing  duty,  to  pro- 
tect and  strengthen  wnatever,  in  the  heart  of  man  or  in  his  out- 
ward life,  can  form  a  salutary  check  to  the  exclusive  tendencies 
•f  that  spirit — and  we  should  not  only  have  individual  testi- 
monies against  it,  in  all  the  forms  of  genius,  from  those  who  have 
tbe  privilege  of  speaking  not  to  their  own  age  merely,  but  to  all 
tune ;  there  would  also  g^dually  shape  itself  forth  a  national 
edeeation,  which,  without  overlooking  any  other  of  the  requisites 
of  homan  well-being,  would  be  adapted  to  this  purpose  in  par- 
deiilar. 

"What  is  requisite  in  politics  for  the  same  end,  is  not  that 
public  opinion  should  not  *be,  what  it  is  and  must  be,  the  ruling 
power ;  but  that,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  the  best  public  opin- 
100,  there  should]  exist  somewhere  a  great  social  support  for 
•pinioDS  and  sentiments  different  from  those  of  the  mass.  The 
anpe  which  that  support  may  best  assume  is  a  question  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  ;  but  (in  a  commercial  country,  and  an 
wge  when,  happily  for  mankind,  the  military  spirit  is  gone  by) 
tfcere  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  elements  which  must  compose 
^ :  they  are,  an  agricultural  class,  a  leisured  class,  and  a  learned 


The  natural  tendencies  of  an  agricultural  class  are  in  many 
respects  the  reverse  of  those  of  a  manufEicturing  and  com- 
smiaL  In  the  first  place,  from  their  more  scattered  position, 
and  less  exercised  activity  of  mind,  they  have  usually  a  greater 
williogness  to  look  up  to,  and  accept  of,  guidance.  In  the  next 
place,  they  are  the  class  who  have  local  attachments ;  and  it  is 
astooiahing  how  much  of  character  depends  upon  this  one  cir- 
cnmttance.  If  the  agricultural  spirit  is  not  felt  in  America  as  a 
••onterpoise  to  the  commercial,  it  is  because  American  agricnl- 
tnrials  nave  no  local  attachments ;  they  range  from  place  to 

C*  ee,  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  commercial  class. 
t  in  an  old  country,  where  the  same  family  has  long  oG;pu- 
pied  the  same  land,  the  case  will  naturally  be  different.  From 
atSadunent  to  places  follows  attachment  to  persons,  who  are  as-> 
sofialrid  with  those  places.  Though  no  longer  the  permanent 
tie  which  it  once  was,  the  connexion  between  tenants  and  land- 
Urds  is  one  not  slightly  broken  off ; — one  which  both  parties, 
when  they  enter  into  it,  desire  and  hope  to  be  permanent. 
Again,  with  attachment  to  the  place  comes  generally  attach-* 
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ment  to  the  occapation  ;-*«>a  farmer  seldom  bedotnes  tmy  thing  hot 
a  farmer.  The  rage  of  money-getting  can  icareely,  in  agricul- 
tural occupations,  reach  any  dangerous  height:  except  where 
bad  laws  have  aggravated  the  natural  fluctuations  of  price^  there 
is  little  room  for  gambling ;  the  rewards  of  industry  and  skill 
are  here  but  moderate ;  an  agriculturist  can  rarely  make  a  iarg^ 
fortune.  A  manufacturer  or  merchant,  unless  he  can  outstrip 
others,  knows  that  others  will  outstrip  him,  and  ruin  him  ;  whilesp 
in  the  irksome  drudgery  to  which  he  subjects  himself  as  a  means, 
there  is  nothing  agreeable  to  dwell  upon  except  the  ultimate 
end.  But  agpriculture  is  in  itself  an  interesting  occupation,  which 
few  wish  to  retire  from,  and  which  men  of  property  and  educa- 
tion often  pursue  merely  for  their  amusement.  Men  so  occupied 
are  satisfied  with  less  gain,  and  are  less  impatient  to  realize  it. 
Our  town  population,  it  has  long  been  remarked,  is  becoming 
almost  as  mobile  and  almost  as  uneasy  as  the  American.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so  with  our  agriculturists ;  they  ought  to  be  the 
counterbalancing  element  in  our  national  character ;  they  should 
represent  the  type  opposite  to  the  commercial, — that  of  moderate 
wishes,  tranquil  tastes,  cultivation  of  the  excitements  and  enjqy«> 
ments  near  at  hand,  and  compatible  with  their  existing  position. 
To  attain  this  object,, how  much  alteration  may  be  requisite 
in  the  system  of  rack-renting  and  tenancy  .at  will,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  show  in  this  place.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  also 
that  the  corn-laws  must  disappear ;  there  must  be  no  feud  raging 
between  the  commercial  class  and  that  by  whose  influence  and 
example  its  excesses  are  to  be  tempered :  men  are  not  prone  to 
adopt  the  characteristics  of  their  enemies.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
order  that  the  agricultural  population  should  count  for  any  thing 
in  politics,  or  contribute  its  part  to  the  formation  of  the  national 
character,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  educated* 
Aiid  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  an  agricultural  people,  the 
diffusion  of  information  and  intelligence  must  necessarily  be 
artificial ; — the  work  of  government,  or  of  the  superior  classes. 
In  populous  towns,  the  mere  collision  of  man  with  man,  the 
keenness  of  competition,  the  habits  of  society  and  discussion,  the 
easy  access  to  reading — even  the  dulness  of  the  ordinary  ocou- 
patlonsy  which  drives  men  toother  excitements— produce  of  them- 
selves a  certain  development  of  intelligence.  The  least  favoQr«< 
ed  class  of  a  town  population  are  seldom  actually  stupid,  and 
have  often  in  some  directions  a  morbid  keenness  and  acuteness. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  peasantry.  Whatever  it  is  desired  that 
they  should  know,  they  must  be  taught ;  whatever  intelligence 
is  expected  to  grow  up  among  them,  must  first  be  impianted| 
and  sedulouslv  niir««a. 
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It  is  not  needful  to  go  into  a  similar  analysis  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  other  two  classes — a  leisared,  and  a  learned  class.  The 
capabilities  which  they  possess  for  controlling  the  exoess  of  the 
eommereial  spirit  by  a  contrary  spirit,  are  at  once  apparent. 
We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  country 
over  America,  that  it  possesses  both  these  classes;  and  we  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  time  to  come  are  greatly  dependent 
upon  preserving  them ;  and  upon  their  being  rendered,  as  they 
much  require  to  be,  better  and  better  qualified  for  their  important 
funotiens. 

If  we  believed  that  the  national  character  of  England,  instead 
of  reacting  upon  the  American  oliaracter  and  raising  it,  was 
gradually  assimilating  itself  to  those  points  of  it  which  the  best 
and  wisest  Americans  see  with  most  uneasiness,  it  would  be  no 
consolation  to  us  to  think  that  we  might  possibly  avoid  Ameri- 
can institutions ;  for  we  should  have  all  the  effects  of  her  insti* 
tutions,.  except  those  which  are  beneficial.  The  American 
Many  are  not  essentially  a  di£ferent  class  from  our  ten-pound 
householders;  and  if  the  middle  class  are  left  to  the  mere 
habits  and  instincts  of  a  commercial  community,  we  shall  have  a 
'tyranny  of  the  majority,'  not  the  less  irksome  because  most  of 
the  tyrants  may  not  be  manual  labourers.  For  it  is  a  chimeri* 
cal  hope  to  overbear  or  outnumber  the  middle  class ;  whatever 
.modes  of  voting,  whatever  redistribution  of  the  constituen- 
cies, are  really  necessary  for  placing  the  government  in  their 
hands— 'those,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  they  will  assuredly 
obtain. 

The  ascendency  of  the  commercial  class  in  modern  society 
and  politics  is  inevitable,  and,  under  due  limitations,  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  That  class  is  the  most  powerful ;  but 
it  needs  not  therefore  be  all-powerfuL  Now,  as  ever,  the  great 
problem  in  government  is  to  prevent  the  strongest  from  be-». 
coming  the  only  power ;  and  repress  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
instincts  and  passions  of  the  ruling  body  to  sweep  away  all  bar-* 
riers  which  are  capable  of  resisting,  even  for  a  moment,  their 
own  tendencies*  Any  counterbalancing  power  can  henceforth 
exist  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  commercial  class  ;  but  that  it 
should  tolerate  some  such  limitation,  we  deem  as  important  as 
that  it  should  not  itself  be  held  in  vassalage. 


Wilbtrforce  Correspondence. 


Art.  II. The  Corremondence  of  William  WiLsBRFOacB. 

Edited  by  bis  Sons,  Robert  Jsaac  Wilberforce,  Vicar  of 
East  Faileigh,  aod  Samobl  Wilbbrforcb,  Archdeacon  of 
Surre;^.     2  rols.    8vo.     London :  1840. 

TBB  name  of  Wilberforce  is  still  a  name  of  neat  attraction 
among  us ;  though  we  rather  think  that  the  memorials  of 
him  which  have  appeared  ^nce  his  death,  must,  on  the  whole, 
have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his  admirers.  The  fame 
of  his  Bweet  and  pathetic  eloquence  will  be  but  feebly  prolonged, 
we  fear,  in  these  distant  and  broken  echoes ;  and  the  sympathy 
with  which  his  glorioas  championship  of  the  unhappy  (and  stiU 
but  half-rescued)  Negro  must  ever  be  regarded,  is  -in  some 
danger,  perhaps,  of  being  weakened  by  the  endless  details  and 
repetitions  witn  which  the  story  of  it  is  there  encumbered. 

The  main  cause,  however,  of  any  disappointment  which  may 
have  been  experienced,  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  expectations  which  had  been  previously  entertained. 
And  certainly  there  have  been  few  men,  in  recent  times,  from 
whose  biography,  and  correspondence  so  much  delight  and  in- 
struction might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for  as  from  his. 
His  ample  fortune  and  early  reputation  for  talent,  brought  him 
at  once  into  contact  with  pubhc  affairs ;  and  while  the  social 
his  disposition  opened  to  him  eveiy  walk  of  socfety, 
itimacy  and  ftiendship  of  most  of  its  distinguished 
earnest  but  gentle  fervour  of  his  piety,  together  with 
in  humility  of  character,  and  the  unstained  purity  of 
vere  its  best  fruits,  (and  daily  proofs  of  its  sincerity,) 
npered  for  him  the  asperities  of  party  contention,  but 
t  to  have  dispelled  that  atmosphere  of  repulsion  with 
persons  of  public  men  are  too  often  felt  to  be  sur- 
the  calm  and  candid  observers  who  look  at  them 
jt ;  and  take,  for  that  reason,  the  truest  measure  of 
le  and  dimensions.     When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it 
d  that  this  eminent  person  was  known  to  have  kept  a 
ms  Journal  of  bis  proceedings  and  observations,  it  is 
erstand  that  the  announcement  of  five  volumes  of  hra 
dd  have  excited  an  interest  not  very  likely  to  be  com-   - 
ified'  by  any  possible  excellence  of  the  work.  Of  that 
we  have  formerly  spoken  at  length ;  and  no  one  can 
t  we  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  of  great  value  and 
For  the  pious  or  serious  reader,  it  has,  we  doubt 
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not,  fulfilled  all  that  could  have  been  wished  or  expected ;  and 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  rainute  history  of  the  great 
Abolition  struggle,  it  must  have  supplied  many  memorable  de- 
tails, as  well  as  innumerable  traits  of  the  heroic  zeal  and  the  lofty 
Hope  and  Faith  by  which  its  leaders  were  sustained  throughout 
that  obstinate  and  arduous  conflict.  But  to  the  general  reader, 
and  to  all  who  looked  for  instruction  or  amusement  from  the 
contemporary  remarks  and  revelations  of  one  who,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  questions  of  national 
policy,  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  more  of  the  personal  con- 
fidence of  the  great  leaders  of  affairs,  than  (perhaps)  any  other 
individual,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  occasion  enough  of 
disappointment.  Not  only  are  many  transactions  of  great  im- 
portance passed  over  in  absolute  silence ;  but  even  of  those  which 
are  noticed,  and  noticed  as  having  deeply  interested  and  largely 
occupied  the  time  of  the  writer,  the  details  are  generally  so  scanty 
and  meagre,  as  to  provoke,  rather  than,  in  any  degree,  to  gratify 
our  cariosity ;  and  thus  to  tantalize  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  mere 
bill  of  fare  of  a  banquet  of  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  partake. 
Many  of  the  entries  in  the  *  Diary,*  in  fact,  read  much  more  like 
the  argument,  or  preliminary  headings,  of  an  interesting  record, 
than  any  thing  which  it  is  easy  to  suppose  could  have  been  intended 
for  the  record  itself;  and  not  only  tease  us  by  showing  what  stores 
of  precious  information  have  been  indolently  or  capriciously  with- 
held, but  sometimes  actually  delude  us  by  the  appearance  of  pro- 
mises which  are  never  to  be  performed.  It  is  not  a  little  morti- 
fying, for  example,  that  the  most  intimate  and  most  trusted  of 
all  Pitt's  associates  and  advisers,  during  the  memorable  crisis  of 
1784,  should  only  have  preserved  such  an  account  of  their  inter- 
coarse  at  that  time  as  the  following  : — *  November  Isf,  Pitt  and 

•  Elliot  came  to  me  at  four.  Dined  and  slept. — 2d,  Pitt  staid  all 
<  day. — 8th,   Elliot  and  Pitt  came  to  dinner ;  and  all  night. — 

•  18th,   House — Fox's    India    motion. — 20th,    House — spirited 

•  debate  about  putting  off  India  Bill. — 27th,  Great  day  in  the 

•  House ;  sate  till  half-past  four  in  the  morning. — December  1, 

*  Late  night  in  House  ;  not  home  till  five.     Fox  spoke  wonder- 

*  fully.— 20th,   All  morning  at   Pitt's 23d,   Morning,  Pitt's. 

*  Dined  Sir  C.  Middleton's.  Pitt  nobly  firm.  Evening,  Pitt's. 
'  Cabinet  formed. — January  20th,  House ;  coalition  talked  of. 
«  —23d,  House  ;   Pitt's  Bill ;  up  at  three — 28th,  Pitt  returned 

*  from  City — affray,  but  he  got  safe  into  White's.  Called  on  him 
'  at  night.     Not  in  bed  till  Uiree.' 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  journalizing  ; 
bat  it  is  DO  better  six  years  after.  Take,  at  random,  the  follow- 
ing entries  in  1790: — <  March  27th,  Dined  Bishop  of  Salis* 

VOL.  LXXII.  NO.  CXLV*  D 
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*  bury's.   Talked  of  Captain  Bligh's  affair.    Sir  Joshua,  like  my- 

*  self,  not  surprised  about  it ;   Otaheite  Calypso's  island. — 29tn, 

*  House.  Captain  William's  business  till  twelve..  Not  attentive 
'  enough.     Admired  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  the  lawyers*    Habit  may 

*  do  much.    I  must  practise. — April  5th,  Hard  at  work  on  Slave- 

*  trade   evidence  with   the    Clarksons  and  Dickson. — 6th,   At 
*   Holwood  with  Pitt.     After  breakfast,  walked  about  with  him 

*  and  Grenville ;    and  cut  wood  with  bills.     Surely  Pitt  must 

*  deem  of  me  as  of  any  other  man. — 23d,  House ;  our  opponents, 

*  blessed  be  God,  fairly  beat.     A  throng  at  home  at  night. — 

*  29th,  Dined  with  Pitt,  before  House.  Much  delightful  talk.' 
Such,  in  fact,  is  the  substance  and  staple  of  the  diary ;  at 
least  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  the  general  course  of  public 
transactions.  Upon  the  Abolition  movements,  it  is  consider- 
ably fuller ;  while  upon  his  own  religious  experiences,  views, 
ana  resolutions,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  at  least  sufficiently 
copious. 

The  same  defects  and  the  same  causes  of  disappointment  will 
be  found,  we  conceive,  in  the  publication  now  before  us ;  and,  in 
the  estimation  of  some  readers,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent.  The 
best  part  of  the  former  work  consisted,  we  think,  of  the  letters, 
or  extracts  from  letters,  which  it  contained  ;  and  it  was  natural, 
therefore,  to  expect  that  a  supplementary  publication,  consisting, 
entirely  of  letters,  should  be  more  uniformly  interesting.  We 
are  concerned  to  say,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
best  letters  seem  to  have  been  extracted  for  the  *  Life;'  and, 
while  there  is  the  same  undue  preponderance  (for  the  general 
reader)  of  religious  and  abolition  dissertations,  with  a  still  greater 
amount  of  repetitions  as  to  these,  our  disappointment  is  enhanced 
by  finding,  now  that  the  residuary  mass  of  the  *  Correspondence' 
is  finally  before  us,  how  little  of  amusing  anecdote,  curious  infor- 
mation, or  original  observation  it  contains.  Considering  over  how 
great  a  space  of  time  (from  1783  to  1833)  that  correspondence 
extends ;  the  great  number  of  eminent  individuals  with  whom  it 
was  maintained ;  and  the  evidence  it  affords  (in  the  frequent  com- 
plsunts  of  piles  and  mountains  of  unanswered  letters)  of  the  vast 
extent  to  which  it  must  actually  have  been  carried  on,  it  is  real- 
ly surprising,  Jirsty  that  the  best  selection  which  could  be  made 
from  It  should  not  have  exceeded  the  measure  of  two  octavo 
volumes ;  and,  next^  that  so  much  of  this  very  moderate  quanti- 
ty of  matter  should  be  of  a  quality  so  little  distinguished.  We 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  by  any  means  as  saying  that 
the  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  without  interest  or  amusement. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  very  well  of  it  in  both  particulars ; 
and  trust,  before  we  have  done,  to  lay  before  our  readers  proofs 
sufficient  not  only  to  suooort  this  favourable  opinion,  but  proba- 
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bly  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  what  we  bare  already  said 
of  an  opposite  description. 

Our  known  national  partialities,  Avhich  we  never  seek  to  dis- 
guise, inipel  us  to  begin  our  extracts  with  a  little  notice  of  our 
beloved  Edinburgh,  as  it  appeared  to  Mr  Hawkins  Brown  in 
June  1787,  who  thus  writes  on  the  subject  to  Mr  Wilberforce : — 

<  We  reached  Edinbargh  soon  enough  on  Saturday  to  tee  a  great  deal 
of  m  rery  beautifal  town,  woDderfolIy  improved  and  iraproTing,  and  in  a 
most  romantic  situation.  The  two  days  we  stay  here  will  enable  us  to 
see  all  the  objects,  which  far  exceed  my  expectations,  and  sereral  of  the 
principal  people  who  are  in  Edinbargh  ;  but  those  who  spend  only  their 
winters  here  ha?e  left  it,  except  the  lawyers, 

*  We  had  three  of  the  Lords  of  Session  to  sup  with  us  last  night ;  we 
finished  onr  sapper  without  candles,  though  it  was  ten  o'clock.  One  of 
the  company  was  Lord  Monboddo,  who  was  describing  London,  from 
whence  he  had  just  retomed»  at  serenty-six,  on  horseback  all  the  way. 
The  inferiority  of  London,  and  every  city  in  Europe,  to  Edinburgh,  was 
■Bireraally  admitted  ;  though  my  friend,  the  professor,  put  in  a  word  in 
r«Toar  of  Copenhagen. 

*  The  company,  who  were  numerous,  were  inquisitive  about  our  speakers 
in  Parliament.  Lord  Monboddo  said,  Pitt  alone  spoke.  Fox  barked^  and 
Lord  North  only  screamed  and  groaned;  he  added,  that  he  bad  no  con- 
erpiion  of  such  a  man  as  Pitt's  rising  in  modem  times ;  he  really  spoke 
as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  wrote  ;  he  spoke  in  periods  and  in  language 
in  which  no  other  man  could  either  speak  or  write.' 

We  hope  our  readers  are  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
rare  magnanimity  which  enables  us  not  only  to  pass  over  the 
outbreak  of  South  Sajcon  nationality  contained  in  this  passage, 
without  any  strong  expression  of  resentment,  but  even  to  annex, 
with  the  same  dignified  composure,  the  irreverent  replication  in 
which  Mf  Brown's  correspondent  follows  up  the  rash  and  un 
seemly  pleasantry  of  his  friend.  *  Your  last  letter,'  says  Mr 
Wilberforce,  *  amused  me  not  a  little.  I  hope  you  supported 
'  your  Icelandic  friend  when,  within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  he 
'  had  the  hardihood  to  put  in  his  claim  in  favour  of  Copenhagen. 

*  I  imagine  your  Scotch  party  maintained,  though  you  do  not 
'  mention  it,  that  Edinburgh  is  not  only  the  finest,  but  also  the 

•  most  populous  city  in  the  world  !  *  We  add  another  anecdote, 
relating  to  our  dear  countrymen,  which  (though  we  have  occa- 
sion to  know  it  to  be  authentic)  has  never,  we  think,  appeared 
before  in  print.  It  relates  to  an  unfortunate  rencontre  between 
Adam  Smith  and  Dr  Johnson,  during  the  visit  of  the  latter  to 
Glasgow  in  1773.  It  is  here  given  as  if  from  Smith's  own  nar- 
rative of  it  to  Mr  Wilberforce  ; — 

*  *^  Some  of  our  friends,"  said  Adam  Smith,  *<  were  anxious  thai  we 
shoold  meet,  and  a  party  was  arranged  for  Uie  purpose.  In  the  cours* 
of  the  evening  I  was  seen  entering  another  society,  and  perhaps  with  a 
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manner  a  little  confused.  *  Have  you  met  Dr  Johnson  ?*  my  friends 
exclaimed. — ♦  Yes,  I  liaTe.* — '  And  what  passed  between  you?*  Im- 
mediately on  my  being  introduced,  lie  addressed  me, — *  Dr  Smith,  how 
came  yon  to  say  that  Hume  was  nearly  the  best  man  you  ever  knew?' — 
<  Because  he  was  so,*  I  answered. — *  Sir,'  he  replied,  '  you  lie.' — *  And 
what,'  said  they,  <  was  your  answer?' — *  Sir,  you  are  the  son  of  a 

bitch  r " ' 

It  18  now  near  fifty  years  since  we  heard  this  story  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  party  into  which  Mr  Smith  came  imme- 
diately after  the  collision  ;  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  conformity  of 
the  preceding  report  of  it  in  every  particular;  except  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  recollection,  Dr  Johnson's  first  address  was  even  more 
rude  and  insulting  than  as  there  represented ;  the  question  being, 
•  How  came  you  to  say  that  that  detestable  infidel  Hume,'  &c. 

There  are  not  many  levities  of  this  kind  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  We  may  add  the  following,  however,  though  of  a  different 
character : — 

<  The  word  <*  rapidly"  reminds  me  of  a  ridiculous  story  of  the  late 
Lord  Stormont,  who  was  what  may  be  well  called  a  heavy  speaker,  but 
who,  having  been  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  listened  to  (and  not  unde- 
servedly, as  being  a  man  of  sense.)  A  foreigner  was  attending  the  House 
of  Lords'  debates  below  the  bar,  and  his  friend,  an  English  travelled 
gentleman,  was  overheard  translating  to  him  Lord  Stormont's  huranguc. 
As  his  Lordship  went  along  in  his  drawling  tone  of  language,  "  Eh  bicn,'* 
replied  the  foreigner  for  some  time,  till  his  English  friend  at  length  pro- 
ceeding to  say,  *»  Jl  dit  quit  passe  rapidement"  &c.,  over  that  part. 
**  No,"  says  the  foreigner,  "  I'm  sure  you're  cheating  roe  now."  * 

The  letter,  however,  which  has  decidedly  amused  us  more 
than  any  other  in  the  collection,  and  is,  indeed,  in  our  opinion, 
the  very  jewel  of  the  correspondence  in  respect  of  vivacity,  is 
one  which  most  certainly  was  indited  by  its  reverend  author  with 
very  different  views  and  intentions.  It  is  addressed  by- a  certain 
worthy  and  pious  Dr  Coke,  to  Mr  Wilberforce ;  and  its  object  is 
to  inform  him,  that  having  been  a  Deist  when  at  collqge,  and  a 
leading  Wesleyan  methodist  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  now  disposed  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  and  submit  implicitly  to  the  direction  of  her  (other) 
Bishops,,  if  the  Government  would  only  be  pleased  to  appoint 
him  to  the  contemplated  oflBce  of  Bishop  of  Calcutta^  with  a 
salary  of  £5000  a-year !  The  manner  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
pretensions  and  qualifications,  and  dwells  on  his  own  great  dis- 
interestedness, and  the  singular  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by 
all  to  whom  he  has  ever  been  known,  is  without  example,  we  be- 
lieve, in  true  history ;  and  frequently  reminds  us  of  the  epistles  of 
♦h^  inimitable  Mr  Collins,  in  Miss  Austen  s  inimitable  novel  of 
'  and  Prejudice.  We  really  must  indulge  our  readers  with 
eater  part  of  this  apostolical  effusion  : — 
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*  The  prominent  desire  of  my  soul,  even  from  my  infancy,  (I  may  al< 
most  s&y>)  baa  been  to  be  useful.  Even  when  I  was  a  Deist  for  part  of 
my  time  at  Oxford,  (what  a  miracle  of  grace !)  u;;efulness  was  my  most 
darling  object.  The  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  fix  me  for  about  thirty- 
seven  years  on  a  point  of  great  usefulness.  My  influence  in  the  largo 
Wesleian  connexion,  the  introduction  and  superintendence  of  our  mis* 
sions  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  wide  sphere  opened  to  me 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  almost  innumerable  large  and  attentive 
congregations,  have  opeued  to  me  a  very  extensive  field  for  usefulness. 
And  yet  I  could  give  up  all  for  India. 

*  Impressed  iJrith  these  views,  I  wrote  a  letter  about  a  fortnight  ago  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  I  have  either  mi>]aid  the  copy  of  it,  or  destroyed 
it  at  the  time,  for  fear  of  its  falling  into  improper  hands.  After  an  intro- 
duction, drawn  up  in  the  most  delicate  manner  in  my  power,  I  took  notice 
of  the  observations  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons, 
concerning  a  religious  establishment  in  India  connected  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  at  home.  I  then  simply  opened  my  situation  in  tlie  Wes- 
leian connexion,  as  I  have  stated  it  to  you,  sir,  above.  I  enlarged  on  the 
earnest  desire  I  bad  of  closing  my  life  in  India,  observing  that  if  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Government  should  think 
proper  to  appoint  me  their  Bishop  in  India,  I  should  most  cheerfully  and 
most  gratefully  accept  of  the  ofTcr.  I  am  sorry  1  have  lost  the  copy  of 
the  letter.  In  my  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I  observed  that  I  should,  in 
case  of  my  appointment  to  the  Episcopacy  of  India,  return  most  fully  and 
fiuthfiilly  into  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church,  and  do  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  promote  its  interests,  and  would  submit  to  all  such  restric- 
tions in  the  fulfilment  of  my  office,  as  the  Government  and  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  at  home  should  think  necessary. 

*  I  have  not,  sir,  received  an  answer.  Did  I  think  that  the  answer  was 
withheld,  because  Lord  Liverj)ool  considered  me  as  acting  very  impro- 
perly by  making  the  request,  I  should  take  no  further  step  in  the  busi- 
ness. This  may  be  the  case ;  but  his  Lordship's  silence  may  arise  from 
other  motives :  on  the  one  hand,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  send  me 
an  absolute  refusal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  he  did  not  see  it 
properi  at  least  just  now,  to  give  me  any  encouragement. 

*  I  am  not  conscious,  my  dear  respected  sir,  that  the  least  degree  of 
ambition  fhfluences  me  in  this  business.  1  possess  a  fortune  of  al>out 
£1200  a-year,  which  is  sulBcient  to  bear  my  travelling  expenses,  and  to 
enable  me  to  make  many  charitable  donations.  I  have  lost  two  de^r 
wives,  and  am  now  a  widower.  Our  leading  friends  through  the  con- 
nexion receive  me  and  treat  me  with  the  utmost  respect  and  hospitality. 
I  am  quite  surrounded  with  friends  who  greatly  love  me ;  but  India  still 
cleaves  to  my  heart.  I  sincerely  believe  that  my  strong  inclinations  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  India  originated  in  the  Divine  Will, 
whilst  I  am  called  upon  to  use  the  secondary  means  to  obtain  the  end. 

*  I  would  just  observe,  sir,  that  a  hot  climate  peculiarly  agrees  with 
me.  I  was  never  better  in  my  life  than  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the 
io^xr  visits  I  made  to  that  archipelago,  and  should  now  prefer  the  torrid 
zone,  as  a  climate,  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  hxleed,  I  enjoy  in 
this  country,  though  ^ixty-iive  years  of  age,  buch  an  nninttrrupted  flow 
of  health  and  strength  as  astonishes  all  my  acquaintance.     They  com- 
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tnonly  obeerve  that  they  have  perceived  no  difference  in  me  for  these 

^''^f  nSde?"^^;'  y^^^  brother-in-law,  Mr  Stephen,  to  be  a  man  of 

Inent  worth.     I  have  a  very  high  esteem  for  him.     I  know  that  bis 

^"^s^  b  yea,  and  what  he  promises  he  certainly  will  perform.     Without 

^^!t.f  Promise  of  confidence,  he  might  (if  he  were  a^uainted  with  the 

«^^3ent  busine88)^mention  it  to  Mr ,  with  whom,  I  know,  Mr  Ste- 

P^!*!  havTrea^'s^  believe  that  Lord  Eldon  had,  (indeed  I  am  sure  of 

•V  >i  and  probably  now  has,  an  esteem  for  me.  Lord  Sidmouth,  1  do  think, 
wes   me.     Lo'^  Castlereagh  once  expressed  to  Mr  Alexander  Knox 
then  bis  private  secretary  in  Ireland,  bis  very  high  regard  for  me;  since 
^S  time  I  have  had  one  interview  with  his  Lordship  in  London.  I  have 
been  favoured,  on  various  occasions,  w       public  and  private  interviews 
^Uh  Lord  Bathurst.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  whether  I  should 
Trite  letters  to  those  noblemen,  particularly  to  the  two  first,  on  the  pre- 
Tent  anhject;  or  whether  I  had  not  better  suspend  every  thing,  and  have 
tbe  nle^ure  of  seeing  you  in  London.    I  hope  I  shall  have  that  honour. 
1  shall  be  glad  to  receive  three  or  four  lines  from  you,  (don't  write  unless 
vou  think  it  may  be  of  some  immediate  importance,)  signifying  that  I 
may  wait  on  you  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  London.— I  have  the 
honour  to  be,'  &c. 

We  cannot  exactly  explain  by  what  law  of  association  it  is 
that  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  refer,  in  connexion  with 
this  picture  of  primitive  simplicity,  to  a  short  letter  of  Lord 
Eldon's  of  the  year  1800,  in  which  he  assures  Mr  Wilberforce, 
that  what  *  he  has  long  most  panted  for  is,  the  aliquid  tempons 
*  spatiumy  inter  negotia  viUb  etjinem  !* 

There  are  some  very  interesting,  and  some  very  strange  letters 
from  Dean  Milner ;  whom  our  readers  may  remember  as  the  per- 
son who  first  impressed  on  the  youthful  mind  of  Wilberforce 
those  deep,  and  in  some  sense  peculiar  sentiments  of  religion, 
which  so  materially  affected  the  colour  and  character  of  his  after 
life.  He  is  well  known,  and  proved  indeed  by  his  various  publi- 
cations, to  have  been  a  man  of  great  vigour  of  understanding, 
and  one  who  ventured  to  think  and  decide  for  hims^f  on  all 
questions  of  theology,  literature,  or  politics ;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral letters  in  this  collection  that  bear  testimony  to  his  possession 
of  tlose  qualities.  We  certainly  are  not  disposed,  however,  to 
place  the  following  in  the  number ;  but  give  it  rather  as  one  of 
those  many  *  follies  of  the  wise,'  which  help  to  comfort  the  ordi- 
nary race  of  mortals,  and  read  useful  lessons  of  humility  and  dis- 
trust to  the  most  highly  gifted.  It  was  written  in  1797,  when 
republican  associations  had  become  alarmingly  frequent  in  the 
country,  and  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  had  spread  gloom  and 
trepidation  in  every  direction.  The  worthy  Dean's  nostrum  for 
the  cure  of  all  these  disorders,  strikes  us  as  being  quite  as  simple 
as  ever  entered  the  cranium  of  any  male  or  female  twaddler  in 
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the  provinces.  It  is  in  substance,  that  the  King  and  Mr  Pitt 
should  go  down  to  Parliament,  and  exhort  and  adjure  all  parties 
to  offree  to  save  the  country  I  and  then  to  spend  two  years  in 
ascertaining  (it  is  not  exactly  said  how)  what  proportion  of  the 
people  are  really  anxious  about  reform.  If  the  butk  be  for  it,  to 
let  them  have  it ;  but  if  not,  to  refuse  !  We  take  this  to  be  a 
pretty  fair  summary  of  the  following  oracular  deliverance : — 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  awful  than  public  affairs.  If  I  were  Pitt,  or 
the  King,  I  would  come  down  to  the  House,  and  first,  beseech  unani^' 
miitf  ;  secondly,  desire  that  all  hands  would  unite  in  saving  the  natioq, 
u  e^  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  before  they  thought  of  reforming  it ; 
thirdly,  I  would  solemnly  promise  to  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  at  large 
OD  the  subject  of  reform,  as  soon  as  all  was  safe.  For  I  say  this,  if  the 
bulk  of  property  be  for  reform,  then  reform  cannot  be  stopped.  I  don't 
think  they  are,  or  will  be ;  therefore  I  would  number  the  whole  nation^ 
which  might  easily  be  done ;  and  thus  I  would  find  out  whether  the  bulk 
of  property,  or  of  housekeepers,  he,  &c.>  really  desired  a  reform,  or  were 
content  with  the  present  constitution.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  either  set  the  question  at  rest,  or  would  put  it  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  the  present ;  e.  p.,  if  it  turned  out  that  property  were 
against  reform,  then  it  would  be  nearly  reduced  to  this — Shall  we  have 
universal  suffrage  ?  Let  the  real  sense  of  the  nation  however  be  found,  and 
the  lists  printed  ;  and  let  the  diffe^^ent  wa^s  of  conceiving  this  matter  be 
stated,  and  let  the  people  be  classed.  Objection — There  will  be  a  great 
Dumber  of  hypocrites,  who  will  pretend  a  moderate  reform,  and  mean 
more :  Answer— I  think  the  question  might  be  so  stated  as  to  show  what 
was  the  number  of  such  sort  of  people.  In  short,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  to  find  out  the  real  sense  of  the  people,  if  you  were  a  year  or 
two  about  it.  Then  I  further  think,  that  if  Government,  in  that  period, 
would  employ  good  hands  to  state,  ad  populum^  briefly  the  dangers  of 
too  popular  a  reform,  they  would  strengthen  themselves  roost  amazingly. 

*  I  believe  the  above  is  the  true  way  to  get  out  of  all  difficulties — to 
disconcert  rascals,  and  to  unite  honest  roen. 

*  Oh,  how  I  wish  they  would  take  such  a  step  I ' 

There  is  much  good  sense,  however,  and  at  the  time,  we  doubt 
not,  what  was  considered  as  a  degree  of  liberality  which  bordered 
on  disloyalty,  in  the  following  letter,  by  the  same  author,  on  the 
subject  of  Lord  Grenville*s  famous  answer  to  Napoleon's  letter 
to  the  King  in  1809.  When  one  looks  to  what  other  persons  of 
his  party  then*  felt  and  said,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
courage  and  sagacity  of  these  remarks  ;  though,  when  one  con- 
siden  what  bad  then  happened,  and  was  visibly  impending,  it 
appears  still  more  wonderful  that  any  one  should  have  felt  or 
adviaed  differently  i — 

■  They  were,  I  think,  perfectly  right  in  not  letting  the  King  answer— 
b«t  why  could  they  not  hare  said, — <*  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  very 
naiae  of  peace  in  any  way  or  in  any  form  ;  but  what  signifies  asking  us 
whether  the  war  is  to  be  eternal  ?  Yon  propose  notbiog ;  we  have  for* 
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merly  proponed,  and  hare  been  sent  back  witb  contempt.  You  sbow  no 
dUposition  to  peace  bat  in  talk ;  and  at  the  very  time  you  tell  your  ar- 
mies you  are  going  to  invade  us/'  &c.  &c«  It  seems  to  me,  if  Bonaparte 
was  meditating  some  violent  measure,  either  on  us  or  the  allies,  or  both, 
and  wished  to  influence  France,  and  make  the  people  cortribute  freely, 
and  the  soldiers  fight  in  earnest,  that  we,  by  such  an  answer,  should  con- 
cur with  him  most  effectually.  In  a  word,  conceive  him  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  with  our  answer  in  his  hands,  and  commenting  upon  it.  I  can- 
not think  that  any  thing  would  have  been  lost  by  showing  a  disposition 
TO  HEAR.  I  would  have  stated  the  objeclion  arising  from  the  instability 
of  their  government,  but  still  I  would  not  have  considered  it  as  an  effec- 
tual bar  to  hearing  what  they  have  to  say.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
Bonaparte's  government  being  a  government  only  of  a  day  or  two — but 
be  it  so.  Suppose  he  offers  to  quit  Belgium,  and  to  put  you  and  the 
Allies  in  possession  of  every  thing  they  could  wish,  would  you  refuse 
the  advantage,  because  he  is  an  upstart  ? 

*  There  is  no  probability  of  any  such  thing,  I  believe,  in  the  main ; 
yet  I  declare  I  should  be  surprised  at  nothing ;  and  I  would  never  have 
exasperated  him,  nor  shut  his  mouth.  Hear  him,  I  say,  hear  him  ;  hut 
don't  give  up  a  particle  to  him.  I  suppose  it  will  be  said  he  wanted  his 
authority  to  be  recognised  by  us  :  It  may  be  so  ;  but  possibly  he  wanted 
it  to  be  rejected.  I  don't  know  enough  of  the  interior  of  France,  or  of 
his  particular  views,  to  say  well  what  he  wants ;  but  I  am  sure  there 
would  have  been  great  use  in  letting  him  go  on,  and  in  seeing  what  he  is 
driving  at.  There  would  have  been  no  harm  in  expressing  the  utmost 
doubts  as  to  his  stability,  nor  would  I  have  expressed  those  doubts  at  all 
in  friendly  terms ;  but  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between  friendship 
and  civility.  Nothing  like  a  wish  for  his  stability  should  have  come  from 
me  ;  and  for  similar  reasons  I  would  have  said  nothing  about  the  old  line 
of  Princes.  Alas  I  alas !  only  think,  in  a  very  short  time  you  viay  he  on 
your  knees  to  this  very  B.j  and  begging  him  to  admit  you  to  negotiate.  I 
hope  our  people  will  not  ride  the  great  horse,  it  is  such  a  horrid  measure. 
Not  that  on  the  whole  I  expect'  a  successful  negotiation,  but  I  wish  the 
argument  to  be  on  our  side  when  it  is  broken  off;. and  that  we  may  say 
with  truth,  as  the  Americans  did,  "  We  hafe  exhausted  the  last  drop  of 
the  cup  of  reconciliation  I "  Those  that  give  our  Ministers  credit  for 
more  discretion  and  foresight  than  I  do,  may  view  this  matter  in  a  differ- 
ent light.  They  may  suppose  that  tJiey  know  that  nine  parts  out  of  ten 
of  France  are  ripe  for  restoring  monarchy ;  and  that  the  Allies,  the  three 
great  powers,  have  solemnly  coalesced  and  sworn  to  set  all  matters  on 
their  old  footing ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  will  keep  their  vows.  If  all  this 
he  absolutely  foreknown^  I  grant  it  will  make  some  difference  in  the  rea- 
soning ;  but  really  not  a  great  deal  even  then ;  still  I  would  have  given 
him  civil  words,  however  I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
strengthening  his  authority.' 

There  are  some  very  extraordinary,  and  for  the  most  part,  we 
must  take  leave  to  say,  very  foolish  letters  from  Jeremy  Bentham ; 
one  in  particular,  in  ]  796,  in  which  he  seriously,  and  at  great 
length,  recommends  himself  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  sent  over 
*^  Paris  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the  Republicans ;  and  several 
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others  in  which  he  is  most  vehemently  wroth  with  the  Govern- 
inent,  and  indeed  with  all  mankind,  ior  not  properly  prizing  his 
moral  toy  of  the  *  Panopticon  ;*  and  voting  him  a  sum  of  money, 
too,  for  the  trouble  and  expense  it  had  occasioned  him.  We  do 
not  find  any  one  letter  of  his  which  bears  any  traces  of  his 
really  matchless  acuteness  and  ingenuity. 

Another  remarkable  correspondent  is  Henry  I.,  otherwise 
Cbri;$tophe,  King  of  Haiti;  with  whom  several  long  and  very 
8ensible  and  amiable  letters  wore  exchanged  in  the  years  1816 
and  1818.  The  epistles  of  the  King  are  not  otherwise  remark- 
able, however,  than  for  reasonableness  and  right  feeling.  They 
are  very  correctly,  and  not  inelegantly  written,  (in  French,)  and 
bear  no  distinctive  traces  of  the  complexion  of  that  gracious 
sovereign  and  his  sable  state  councillors  ;  in  fact,  might  pass 
very  well  for  the  productions  of  an  intelligent  prince  or  poli- 
tician of  the  purest  Caucasian  descent.  '1  his,  wo  are  afraid, 
renders  them  less  attractive,  and,  at  first  sight  at  least,  less  curl- 
ons,  than  if  they  had  borne  more  visibly  the  marks  of  the  race  to 
which  they  belong.  We  are  afraid,  too,  that  the  philanthropic 
designs  and  kind  wishes  of  the  patriot  King  and  his  benevolent 
English  adviser  have  not  been  quite  realized  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  interesting  people ;  though  it  is  singular  that  we  should  have, 
up  to  the  present  day,  so  little  distinct  or  reliable  information  as 
to  their  actual  condition,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Futurity  which 
awaits  them.  The  experiment  of  self-government  ina  negro  popu- 
latiun,  under  the  forms  of  European  administration,  and  with  the 
aid  of  European  institutions  for  instruction,  has  now  been  in  ope- 
ration for  nearly  forty  years,  and  an  entire  race  must  have  grown 
op,  to  whom  the  debasement  of  domestic  slavery  and  generic  de- 
gradation can  be  but  matter  of  history,  or  faint  and  dim  recollec- 
tion. Yet  the  actual  state  of  this  extraordinary  community,  either 
as  to  their  general  civilisation  and  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or 
their  comparative  moral  and  intellectual  standinof,  or  political 
and  economical  arrangements,  is  most  imperfectly  known  at  this 
moment  to  the  great  training  community  of  Europe.  This  we 
have  long  thought  a  reproach  to  the  enterprise  and  philosophic 
curiosity  of  the  age  ;  and  cannot  but  believe  that  a  fair,  dispas- 
sionate, and  intelligeo^t  report  of  the  moral,  poliiical,  and  econo- 
mical statistics  of  this  black  nation,  would  excite  more  general 
interest,  and  add  more  to  our  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  than 
twenty  voyages  of  discovery  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  North* 
west  passage,  or  an  iuaccessible  Antarctic  coutinent. 

There  are  several  very  amiable  and  rather  gay  letters  from 
Mr  Pitt;  but  none  of  any  interest  or  marked  character.  The 
anbroken  cordiality  and  familiarity  of  his  intorcourne  with  his 
ewiVf  friend,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  of  their  later  habits. 
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eours©  ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  inhahitanta  of  heaven  would  hardly 
fjjark  their  eras  by  the  revolutions  of  our  little  globe.  If  tbey  did,  this 
^ould  perhaps  be  a  festive  day  with  them,  as  the  birthday  of  an  illus- 
trious spirit ;  for  there  are  graditions  of  rank  in  heaven.  One  star  dif- 
fereth  from  another  star  in  glory — and  if  love,  humility,  piety,  and 
patience  are  paths  to  the  Peerage  there,  my  dear  -7^ — *s  patent  was 
secure.  Dignities  on  earth  would  have  ill  suited  her  taste  ;  but  superior 
rank  in  heaven,  where  there  is  no  envy  and  no  pride,  will  attract  only 
superior  love,  attest  superior  excellence,  and  confer  superior  joy. 

<  I  should  be  a  selfish  creature,  indeed,  to  remember  the  event  (six 
years  old)  of  to-day,  with  a  discontented  or  repining  spirit.  The  com- 
nion  sentiment,  "  I  would  not  call  her  back  if  I  could,"  is  far  too  cold 
for  me.  I  would  give  one  of  my  limbS,  ay,  my  life  itself  if  necessary,  to 
rescue  her  from  that  miserable  change.  But  you  are  no  stranger  to  my 
feelings  on  this  subject ;  you  also  partake  of  them.  Yet  so  invincible 
are  the  prejudices  arising  from  custom,  or  so  embarrassing  the  conscious* 
ness  of  singularity,  that  even  with  you  it  is  much  easier  for  me  to  write, 
than  to  speak  or  act  my  true  feelings  on  the  recollection  of  my  dear 

's  flight, 

"  An  upward  flight,  if  ever  soul  ascended  ;*' 

and  experience  has  proved  to  me,  that  the  day  of  commemorating  her, 
whether  the  anniversary  of  her  blessed  change,  or  of  her  birth,  or  of  our 
marriage,  is  most  pleasantly,  and  decorously,  and  satisfactorily,  spent  in 
solitude.  To-day  I  have  the  comfort  of  spending  it  in  our  woods  and 
commons,  and  in  a  day  as  bright  as  midsummer.  I  grow  daily  more  and 
more  in  love  with  this  place.  O  what  a  delicious  oratory  is  a  Beech 
wood  in  a  calm  hot  day  !  Not  a  leaf  stirrinp^;  not  a  sound  ;  a  sacred 
kind  of  shady  light,  with  here  and  there  a  straggling  sunbeam,  like  the 
gleam  of  providential  direction  in  the  dark  concerns  of  life.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  druidical  influence  arose  from  the 'worship  in  woods.  It 
must  have  been  irresistibly  imposing ;  it  is  plain,  too,  that  the  Gothic 
cathedral  is  an  imitation  of  these  solemn  natural  aisles.  I  really  pity 
you  at  Marden  Park :  thougli  fine  enough  in  its  way,  it  is  not  in  the 
right  way;  besides,  there  you  stand  alone :  all  the  ornaments  are  made 
for  your  single  self;  and  then,  they  are  made.  And  you  have  clumps 
on  barren  hills,  instead  of  luxuriant  hill  tops  and  aides,  and  riant  valleys, 
aad  sweet  upland  though  smooth  and  level  commons ;  and  lovely  cot« 
tages  of  the  true  peasant  breed,  and  a  village  and  church,  and  endless 
varieties  of  walks,  &c.  But  do  not  suppose  that  I  boast  of  these  things 
merely  to  tantalize  you.  I  live  in  hopes  that  you  will  now  and  then,  ay, 
and  not  rarely,  partake  of  them  ;  for  I  know  that  they  would  be  quite  to 
your  taste.  In  tln^^view,  I  have  the  better  reconciled  my  conscience  to 
some  enlargement^of  Healthy  Hill  cottage  beyond  my  original  plan, 
though  the  making  room  for  my  grandchildren  was  also  an  object. 

*  I  have  so  contrived  my  little  cottage,  with  no  small  credit  to  my 
architectural  talents,  that  it  will  hold  not  only  you  but  your  tail.  M ind» 
however,  I  do  not  mean  your  political  tail,  nor  your  religious  tail,  nor 
even  your  African  tail,  either  of  which  is  twice  as  long  as  McGregor's ; 
none  of  your  hangers-on,  but  your  domestic  tail  merely.  To  entice  you 
I  have  provided  all  the  conveniences  I  think  that  you  want,  and  among 
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them  a  reranda  across  tke  front  of  the  lioasc,  like  your  own  at  Kensing- 
ton Gore,  where  you  may  have  a  walk  of  thirty- five  feet,  warm  even  at 
ChristmaAy  for  it  has  a  south  west  aspect,  and  is  shut  up  by  the  body  of 
the  bouse  and  projecting  wings  from  th^  wind,  in  every  other  quarter ; 
in  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  that  of  Kensington  Gore,  the  ends  of 
which  were  uncoyered.    And  then,  the  riant  beautiful  prospect  before  it  I 

*  Now  whether  all  this  will  attract  you,  I  don't  know ;  but  if  it  will 
Boty  let  me  know,  for  there  is  a  weighty  question  at  present  between  my 
gardener  here  and  me,  which  you  may  help  roe  to  decide,  viz.  whether  I 
shall  hare  a  grarel  walk  or  only  a  turf  one,  of  400  feet  length  or  more 
in  front  of  my  paddock.  The  gravel  is  far  off,  and  therefore  will  be 
costly ;  but  then  it  would  suit  you  best  in  moist  weather,  and  I  would 
defy  the  whole  kingdom  to  produce  a  terrace  with  prospects  equally 
Ttrious  and  beautiful. 

*  You  see,  my  dear  W.,  I  am  not  only  building  bouses,  hut  castles ; 

and  building  them  too  in  a  land  my  dear has  forsaken.     Yet  can  I 

truly  say,  that  these  things  do  not  make  me  forget  Stoke  Ncwington 
churchyard,  nqr  ri^&l  in  my  heart  the  prospects  beyond  it.  I  am  rather 
jealous  of  being  thought  by  strangers  an  old  dotard,  that  is  planning 

for  his  long  continuance  in  a  world  from  which  he  is  likely  to  be  soon 
called.' 

The  following,  written  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  and 
in  the  same  spirit,  is  equally  pleasing  : — 

*  I  cannot  see  you  on  Saturday,  having  been,  unavoidably  almost,  drawn 
in  to  engage  to  meet  Dr  Gaskin  at  Stoke  Newington.  1  went  there  on 
Tuesday  to  visit  the  remains  of  my  beloved  and  very  excellent  mother 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  birtbday  into  heaven ;  and  was  childish 
enou(;h  to  scatter  flowers  on  the  tomb  by  way  of  jubilee,  as  I  was  to  be 
followed  in  the  visit  by  some  others  of  her  descendants  that  day.  In 
some  points,  I  am  more  than  half  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  perhaps  Dr 
G.  will  think  me  a  whole  one.  But  really  the  recollection  of  my  dear 
mother's  saint-like  and  triumphant  end,  and  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  Providence  has  during  fifty  years  answered  her  prayers  for  her 
children,  has  much  by  which  even  a  Protestant  may  be  edified.  I  re- 
vived the  scenes  half  a  century  gone  by  with  all  the  vivid  freshness  of 
yesterday's  events :  the  sun  was  remarkably  brilliant,  as  on  that  mem- 
orable morning,  and  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  feeling  I  have  repeat- 
edly had  in  such  cases,  viz.  a  sadness  from  his  cheering  beams.  Well 
wrote  Addison,  *'  The  daylight  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me;"  but  it 
gave  the  reverse  of  sadness  now,  and  I  returned  to  my  tread-mill  with 
gayer  spirits  from  my  Stoke  Newington  walk. 

*  When  I  called  on  the  sexton,  a  female  one,  to  assist  me  in  what  I 
wished  at  the  tomb,  I  found  that  my  name  would  not  do  to  direct  her  to  it ; 
and  when  I  described  it  she  said,  **  O,  sir,  that  tomb  is  Mr  Wilberforce  V 
I  afterwards  found  the  Doctor  apparently  of  the  same  opinion  ;  at  least 
he  was  surprised  when  I  brought  to  his  recollection  that  a  mother  of  my 
own  had,  Miy  years  ago,  been  laid  in  that  spot,  and  given  roe  the  desire, 
as  well  as  the  customary  right,  to  purchase  and  appropriate  the  ground  I 
hud  since  sunk  a  vault  in. 
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'  I  am  neither  mortiiied  nor  ill-pleased  that  ^ou,  my  dear  W.,  should 
cast  me,  living  and  dead,  into  the  shade  ;  and  am  quite  content  it  should 
he  said  hereafter,  not  that  you  were  laid  in  my  vault,  hut  I  in  yours, 
provided  it  does  not  happen  from  your  going  first.' 

We  shall  add  only  one  other  extract  in  this  strain  from  this 
honoured  hand : — 

*  Yon  probably  do  not  recollect,  my  dear  friend,  but  I  still  do, 
and  with  affectionate  gratitude,  a  visit  that  you  made  me  in  Sloane 
Street  this  day  exactly  thirty-four  years  ago.  It  was  a  very  useful  one. 
This  is  one  of  the  anniversaries  on  which  I  remember  sorrows  that  this 
life  cannot  compensate,  but  trace  from  them  the  wonderful  and  benefi- 
cent ways  of  that  divine  benefactor,  who, 

*'  Behind  a  frowning  Providence,  o(l  hides  a  smiling  face.** 

<  I  remember  an  incident  that  occurred  just  as  you  entered  my  room, 
and  which  I  believe  I  told  you  of  at  the  time,  that  might  almost  give 
one  confidence  in  the  sortes  VirgiliancB*  I  had  for  the  fif^t  time  caught 
up  a  book  to  turn  the  current  of  my  dismal  and  intolerable  thoughts.  It 
was  a  Virgil,  which  one  of  my  boys  had  brought  from  school  and  left  in 
the  room,  and  I  strangely  enough  opened  on  that  affecting  passage  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  departed  Creusa  appears  to  her  distracted  husband, 
while  searching  for  her  amidst  the  ruins  of  burning  Troy,  and  comforts 
him  with  the  predictions  of  future  blessings  from  bis  loss.  The  regia 
conjux  had  then  no  comfort  or  supposable  meaning  for  me,  though  the 
general  spirit  of  the  passage,  connected  as  it  was  with  my  own  sudden 
and  dreadful  privation,  and  with  the  unseen  purposes  of  Providence  in 
such  events,  gave  a  soothing  turn  to  my  thoughts.  I  have  since,  on  the 
recollection  of  it,  applied  the  regia  conjux  to  one  of  whom  I  had  then 
never  beard,  and  whose  royalty  was  of  the  best  kind,  and  is  now,  I  doubt 
not,  marked  with  a  celestial  crown.  Nor  was  your  coming  at  that  crisis, 
and  your  subsequent  compassionate  and  affectionate  conduct,  a  needless 
link  in  the  chain  of  events  that  led  to  my  union  with  her.  I  sincerely 
wished  for  a  long  time  after  to  drop  all  intercourse  with  you  and  the 
friends  that  surrounded  you.  I  disliked  all  society  except  that  of  my 
poor  orphans  and  the  kind  relations  who  took  the  charge  of  them.  I 
wished  and  expected  soon  to  die ;  and  besides,  had  a  blameable  aversion 
for  the  company  of  those  who  stood  higher  in  rank  or  fortune  than 
myself,  especially  for  the  Pittite  aristocrats,  whom  I  generally  met  at 
your  table.  But  you,  my  kind  friend,  would  not  suffer  me  to  forsake 
you  ;  and  the  recollection  of  your  tender,  generous  conduct  at  that  crisis 
of  my  afflictions,  was  a  tie  that  bound  my  heart  to  you,  till  I  found,  two 
or  three  years  after,  another  bond  of  attachment.' 

It  may  (to  some  readers)  be  a  relief  from  the  sadness,  or  so- 
lemnity at  least,  of  these  extracts,  to  add  one  of  a  gayer  charac- 
ter from  the  same  amiable  wrii:er;  and  indeed  it  must  be  de- 
lightful, we  think,  to  all  readers,  to*  see  with  what  freshness  of  youth- 
ful enjoyment  this  hard-worked  official^  and  earnest  and  humble 
Christian,  could  turn,  in  the  decli  pe  of  life,  to  that  rural  leisure  and 
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sympathy  with  naturj,  for  which  good  men^  we  are  persuaded, 
never  lose  their  original  relish  : — 

<  I  am  at  length  fairly  settled  here,  in  that  compendious  magnificence 
of  style  which  has  been  celebrated  by  some  eminent  poet  (I  forget  his 
name)  in  heroic  French  measure— 

"  A  cobbler  there  was,  and  he  lived  ia  a  stall,"  &c. ; 

but  I  have  improTed  on  the  architectural  skill  of  that  illustrious  descen- 
dant of  Prince  Crispin ;  for  a  single  room  here  actually  serves  me  not 
only  for  "  parlour  and  kitchen  and  hall/'  but  for  bed-room,  library,  store- 
room, cellar,  and  pantry.  It  is  on  the  ground,  and  without  a  window 
shutter,  so  that  should  any  of  the  wild  Buckingham  mountaineers  that 
**  inhabit  lax  "  in  the  woods  and  commons  on  my  flanks  and  rear,  (and  a 
gaunt  ruffian-looking  race  they  are,)  think  it  a  <<  good  thing"  to  rob  and 
murder  a  Master  in  Chancery,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  open  the  win* 
dow  and  jump  in,  unless  they  prefer  kicking  in  a  rotten  door-panel.  I 
have,  however,  got  a  few  boards  nailed  together  to  put  up  against  my 
window  at  night,  which  would  require  a  blow  to  beat  them  in  loud 
enough  to  wake  me^  and  I  have  my  trusty  carbine,  with  a  spring  bayonet, 
ready  loaded  at  my  bedside.  Moreover,  I  take  care  to  apprise  all  cruisers 
in  my  neighbourhood  that  they  will  find  some  risk  in  boarding,  by  firing 
morning  and  evening  guns.  You  may  insure  roe,  therefore!  perhaps  at 
a  small  war  premium. 

*  Now,  if  you  or  any  body  should  ask  what  I  can  find  here  to  repay  me 
for  the  privations  of  such  a-hermitage,  I  answer,  «  Come  and  see.'*  If  any 
man  can  look  unmoved  at  the  grandeur  and  varied  beauties  of  the  exten- 
sive landscape  before  me,  let  him  stick  to  his  carpeted  drawing-rooms  in 
town !  But  perhaps  he  may  like  better  the  picturesque  and  the  sheltered 
loveliness  oi  nature,  fertile  little  highland  valleys,  where  corn-fields  and 
verdant  commons  that  have  yet  escaped  the  Vandal  enclosing  acts  are 
shut  in  by  eminences  crowned  and  fringed  with  luxuriant  beech  woods. 
Then  let  him  walk  with  me  one  furlong  only  from  my  hermitage  into  my 
backgrounds,  and  he  shall  enter  into  scenes  to  his  choice ;  and  in  a  walk 
of  four  or  five  miles  to  Missenden,  &c.,  find  such  a  variety  of  them  that 
he  will  be  at  a  loss  to  say  which  charmed  him  the  most.  Or  does  the 
luxuriantly  beautiful  and  rich — a  prospect  extensive  but  not  vast — a  pano- 
rama, the  most  distant  lines  of  which  are  not  remote  enough  to  be  ob- 
scure, but  defining  with  vivid  and  varied  tints  the  extremity  of  the 
horizon — ^I  say,  does  a  landscape  like  this  delight  him  ?  then  let  him  go 
on  with  me  to  the  verge  of  these  uplands  till  the  valley  of  Missenden  » 
bursts  upon  him,  and  descend,  as  I  did  this  morning,  from  the  heights 
that  overhang  that  town,  with  the  sun  basking  on  their  sides,  and  on  the 
hills  that  front  them. 

<  But  I  am  very  bad  at  description,  though  not  at  admiration  of  these 
things.  I  have  no  pencil ;  but  I  have  eyes,  ay,  and  I  have  lungs  too, 
and  legs,  and  the  former  inhale  with  delight  the  cool  and  fragrant  air 
around  me,  while  the  latter  are  exercised  with  more  than  wonted  pleasure 
here,  and  with  perfect  exemption  from  fatigue,  for  I  find  what  is  rarely 
found  on  the  uplands,  a  great  extent  of  level  ground  in  various  directions. 
I  can  defy  the  sun,  my  great  enemy,  even  in  my  noontide  walks,  and  in 
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the  hottest  weather.  Indeed,  if  I  conld  not,  it  would  only  keep  me  from 
emerging^  from  the  beech  woods,  which  you  know  ^scarcely  ever  present 
the  obstacle  of  impervious  underwood,  or  at  least  always  have  abundance 
of  long  alleys  where  you  are  completely  canopied,  and  yet  with  gleams 
here  and  there  of  sunshine,  enough  to  dry  the  ground  and  exhale  the 
fragrance.  You  know  I  always  loved  this  country  for  that  distinguishing 
feature  (I  wish  Castlereagh  had  not  spoiled  the  word)  of  hills  crowned 
with  beech;  but  I  never  liked  it  more  than  now,  and  in  this  particular 
situation.  It  is  to  the  eye  the  best  season,  the  autumnal  tints  just  begin- 
ning to  diversify  the  foliage.* 

There  is  one  very  characteristic  letter  of  our  present  Premier, 
(then,  in  1820,  the  Hon.  William  Lamb,)  on  the  ill-advised  pro- 
secution of  Queen  Caroline ;  which,  on  account  of  its  admirable 
good  sense,  and  wise  and  practical  foresight,  we  think  will  be  read 
with  interest  even  at  the  present  day  : — 

<  I  see  the  danger  as  clearly,  and  in  as  strong  a  light  as  you  do,  but  I 
do  not  see  any  step  that  can  be  taken  with  a  rational  hope  or  prospect  of 
averting  it.  I  met  Mr  Rumbold,  the  member  for  Yarmouth,  in  the  street 
yesterday,  who,  like  all  other  rational  persons,  or  rather  like  all  other 
persons,  for  I  never  witnessed  so  general  an  apprehension,  is  much 
alarmed ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  you  at  Lord  Carrington's,  and 
that  your  idea  was,  that  there  should  be  county  meetings,  to  petition  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  enquiry.  However 
desirable  such  a  course  might  have  been  at  tiie  beginning,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  there  are  great  diflicultics  attending  upon  it  in  the  present 
state  of  the  affair,  now  that  the  Crown  has  already  instituted,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  is  pledged  to  prosecute  the  investigation.  But  the 
weightiest  objection  to  such  a  measure  appears  to  me  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  the  result  of  such  meetings,  and  the  doubt  whether  they  would 
not  tend  to  inilame  and  excite,  rather  than  to  tranquillize  <Iiscontent  an<I 
irritation.  Supposing  that  in  some  few  counties  the  influence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, &c.,  might  be  sufficient  to  procure  the  adoption  of  wise  and  tem- 
perate resolutions,  there  would  be  great  danger  in  far  the  greater  number 
that  other  counsels  and  other  feelings  would  prevail.  A  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion would  be  excited;  the  same  misrepresentations  would  take  place  as 
in  the  case  of  your  motion ;  it  would  be  said  to  be  all  done  in  concert 
with,  and  in  subservience  to,  the  views  of  the  Ministry;  the  Queen  would 
be  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  accede  to  nothing ;  the  whole  attempt 
would  he  unsuccessful,  and  leave  nothing  behind  it  but  more  violent  heats 
and  increased  unpopularity  to  the  authors  of  it.  These  are  the  considera- 
tions which  press  strongly  upon  my  mind :  But  /  am  conscious  that  per ' 
haps  1  am  too  despairing  in  matters  of  this  nature^  and  lean  too  much 
to  the  side  of  doing  nothings  and  awaiting  the  course  of  events.  If  there 
were  a  fair  opening  of  success,  the  object  is  so  great,  that  it  would  bo 
true  cowardice  not  to  hazard  something  for  it.  I  should  be  most  glad  to 
hear  from  you  upon  the  subject,  and  so  much  do  I  esteem  your  opinion, 
that  I  shall  this  night  write  to  Lord  Dacre,  who  is  most  deeply  impressed 
with  the  peril  of  the  crisis,  to  consult  him  upon  the  subject.  One  mis- 
fortune is,  that  if  any  thing  of  this  sort  were  advisable,  it  should  have 
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Wen  set  about  long  before.     There  is  now  hardly  time  enongh  left  for 
effectual  measures  of  this  nature. 

*  There  U  aUo  a  very  great  difficoUy,  which  attends  all  situations  as 
that  in  which  we  are  at  present  placed,  and  I  cannot  but  suggest  it  fur  your 
consideration.  I  admit  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  great  danger  of 
•erious  popular  tumult  and  insurrection.  I  admit  it  to  you,  but  I  should 
be  rery  loth  to  admit  it  generally,  or  to  persons  of  whose  judgment  I  had 
not  a  high  opinion ;  because  nothing  aggravates  danger  of  this  kind  so 
n«ch  as  cenfeasing  fear.  It  encourages  those  from  whom  the  danger  pro- 
ceeds, mad  may  almost  be  aaid  to  produce  the  Tery  evil  it  apprehends. 
Sappoaiag  then  that  tliis  whole  business  were  now  to  be  concluded  by 
ti»e  eztraordiaary  means  of  an  exertion  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  would  it  not  create  in  the  disaffected  an  exagge^ 
raied  notion  of  the  present  peril,  and  of  their  own  strength  ?  Would 
they  not  say  to  themselves,  the  higher  orders,  ^c,  were  sensible  that 
this  trial,  if  persevered  in,  would  have  brought  about  a  revolution  ;  they 
are  aware  of  our  strength,  they  fear  it ;  and  wouid  not  such  reasoning 
bring  about  and  hasten  that  struggle  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceal from  one's  self,  every  thing  in  this  country  appears  to  tend  ?  That 
•vrh  appearances  may  be,  as  appearances  in  politics  often  are,  delusive 
mnI  fallstcioas,  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer.* 

We  had  oiariced  many  other  passages  for  citation — but  find 
we  must  stop  here ;  and  feel  indeed  that  we  have  already  ex- 
kibited  enough  of  the  book  to  justify,  and  we  rather  think 
more  than  justify,  all  that  we  said  in  the  outset  in  its  commenda- 
tion. If  it  disappoints  in  some  degree  the  lovers  of  political 
gos&ip,  and  the  hunters  after  personal  anecdotes,  it  is  sure  to 
minister  the  deepest  delight  to  all  serious  and  thoughtful  readers, 
by  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of  its  religious  discussions  and  re- 
flections ;  and  must  at  the  same  time  afford  a  pleasing  and  useful 
entertainment  to  all  cultivated  minds,  not  only  by  the  general 
elegance  and  variety  of  its  style,  but  from  the  picture  it  presents 
of  a  large  circle  of  society,  by  ftur  the  greater  part  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  not  only  eminently  and  conscientiously  good,  but,  ac- 
eording  to  the  measure  of  human  imperfection,  substantially  and 
deservedly  happy.  We  scarcely  know,  indeed,  of  any  other  au- 
thentic record  of  the  life  and  conversation  of  persons  distinguish- 
ed by  talents  and  public  station,  which  shows  so  great  a  number 
of  them  associating  together  without  jealousy  or  envy ;  and  prov- 
ing so  clearly,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  existence,  that  those 
who  are  most  amiable  may  safely  reckon  on  the  greatest  share  of 
enjoyment. 
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Art.  hi. — Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  Augustus 
William  Hake,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Rector  of 
Alton  Barnes.     2  vols.  8vo.     London  :   1839. 


A  BOUT  fifteen  years  ago  we  presented  our  readers  with  an 
-^-J^  article  on  *  French  Sermons,'  concluding  with  an  intima- 
tion, that  at  some  future  period  the  subject  would  be  resumed, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  British  pulpit.*  In  that  article  we 
expressed  our  wonder  that  there  should  be  so  small  a  proportion 
of  sermons  destined  to  live  ; — that  out  of  the  million  and  upwards, 
preached  annually  throughout  the  empire,  there  should  be  so 
very  few  that  are  remembered  three  whole  days  after  they  are 
delivered — fewer  still  that  are  committed  to  the  press — scarcely 
one  that  is  not  in  a  few  years  absolutely  forgotten.  *  If  any 
one,*  it  was  added,  ^  were,  for  the  first  time^  informed  what 
preaching  was — if,  for  example,  one  of  the  ancient  critics  had 
been  told  that  the  time  would  come  when  vast  multitudes  of 
persons  should  assemble  regularly,  to  be  addressed,  in  the  midst 
of  their  devotions,  upon  the  most  sacred  truths  of  a  religion 
sublime  beyond  all  the  speculations  of  philosopherSi  yet  in  all 
its  most  important  points  simple,  and  of  the  easiest  apprehen- 
sion ;  that  with  those  truths  were  to  be  mingled  discussions  of 
the  whole  circle  of  human  duties,  according  to  a  system  of  mo- 
rality singularly  pure  and  attractive ;  that  the  more  dignified 
and  the  more  interesting  parts  of  national  affairs  were  not  to  be 
excluded  from  the  discourse — that,  in  short,  the  most  elevating, 
the  most  touching,  and  the  most  interesting  of  all  topics,  were 
to  be  the  subject-matter  of  the  address,  directed  to  persons  suf- 
ficiently versed  in  them,  and  assembled  only  from  the  desire 
they  felt  to  hear  them  handled — surely  the  conclusion  would  at 
once  have  been  drawn,  that  such  occasions  must  train  up  a 
race  of  the  most  consummate  orators,  and  that  the  effusions  to 
which  they  gave  birth  must  needs  cast  all  other  rhetorical  com- 
positions into  the  shade.' — ^  How,  then,  comes  it  to  pass,  that 
instances  are  so  rare  of  eminent  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  ? ' 
Though  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  some  improvement,  in 
this  branch  pf  eloquence,  is  gradually  taking  place,  we  are  still 
of  opinion  that  >the  above  question  is  as  pertinent  as  ever.  It 
seems  proper,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  so  singular  a 
phenomenon,  and  to  urge  upon  those  who  are  entrusted  with  so 
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powerful  an  instrument  of  instruction  as  the  Pulpit,  the  duty  ot 
endeavouring  to  turn  it  to  better  account. 

To  this  important  subject  we  propose  to  devote  the  present 
article — premising,  that  it  is  not  at  all  our  intention  to  discuss 
any  doctrinal  questions,  or  to  examine  how  much  of  truth  or 
error  there  may  be  in  any  g^ven  system  of  religious  belief: 
we  consider  only  the  general  conditions  on  which  all  religious 
instruction  (presupposing  it  to  be  sound)  should  be  conveyed  ; 
and  especially  the  style  and  the  manner  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  this  department  of  public  speaking. 

Without  departing  from  the  above  resolution,  we  may,  however, 
be  allowed  to  make  one  obvious  remark,  even  in  relation  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  substance  of  that  eloquence,  of  which  we  pro- 
pose more  particularly  to  consider  only  the  form.  It  is  this — 
that  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  and  of  doctrine  it  may  present, 
it  is  of  course  implied  that  there  are  limits  to  these  diversities. 
We  cannot  expect  that  any  system  will  produce  its  proper  effects, 
however  eloquent  and  forcible  the  form  in  which  it  is  professedly 
exhibited,  unless  its  essential  peculiarities  be  preserved.  A 
Moliah  must  not  preach  the  doctrines  of  a  Brahmin,  if  he  wishes 
to  see  what  are  the  genuine  results  of  Islamism ;  nor  a  Pundit 
interpret  his  sacred  books  by  the  Coran  of  the  Prophet.  In 
the  same  manner,  if  the  Christian  preacher,  (as  was  too  often 
the  case  in  times  that  are  past,)  be  nothing  more  than  what  Bi>hop 
Horsley  calls  '  an  ape  of  Epictetus ' — a  bad  personation  of  Seneca 
tricked  out  in  a  gown  and  cassock — or  a  doctor  of  metaphysics, 
who,  by  some  strange  blunder,  has  mistaken  the  church  for 
the  lecture-room — we  cannot  rationally  expect  that  Christianity 
should  produce  its  genuine  results.  What  are  the  precise  limits 
within  which  the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  their  integrity,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine :  to  do 
so  would  be  to  venture  within  that  province  which  we  have 
fi*rmally  renounced.  But  that  the  essence  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  this  peculiar  system  may  be  fully  exhibited,  notwith- 
standing considerable  diversity  of  opinions  on  subordinate  points, 
no  man  of  candour  will  deny.  The  names  of  eminent  men  of 
very  different  parties  will  instantly  suggest  themselves  to  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  to  whom  we  are  convinced  not  one  individual 
c»f  the  Christian  community  would  deny  the  title  of  *  preachers  of 
*  righteousness.' 

But  supposingthe  requisite  purity  of  doctrine  secured — of  which 
we  most  leave  men  to  form  their  own  opinion — the  mode  in  which 
that  doctrine  is  exhibited  and  enforced  is  only  second  in  im- 
portance. And  the  proof  is  found  in  this, — that  if  we  appeal  to 
an  individual  of  any  denomination,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  knows 
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{)reacher8  whom  he  cannot  but  account  equally  worthy  and  excel- 
ent,  and  equally  in  possession  of  the  truth,  (that  is,  who  think 
exactly  with  himself, — for  that  is  the  infallible  standard  by  which 
each  man  mea&ures  the  aberrations  of  his  neighbour,)  who  yet 
shall  produce  the  mo»t  opposite  effects  on  him.  The  one  shall 
send  him  to  sleep  in  spite  of  himself,  and  the  other  shall  not  per- 
mit him  to  sleep,  even  if  he  would.  Yet  the  substance  of  their 
communications,  he  himself  being  the  judge,  is  in  each  case  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  inefficiency  that  so 
generally  distinguishes  pulpit  discourses,  is  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  the  two  following  causes  :  first,  that  preachers  do  hot 
sufficiently  cultivate,  as  part  of  their  professional  education,  a 
systematic  acquaintance  with  the  principles  upon  which  all  effec- 
tive eloquence  must  be  founded — with  the  limitations  under  which 
their  topics  must  be  chosen,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  must 
be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  popular  impression  ;  and  second- 
ly, that  they  do  not,  after  they  have  assumed  their  sacred  func- 
tions, give  sufficient  time  or  labour  to  the  preparation  of  their 
discourses. 

Many  and  splendid  exceptions  to  these  statements  no  doubt 
there  are.  We  only  fear  that  some,  for  whom  the  consolation 
of  this  saving  clause  was  not  intended,  will,  nevertheless,  com- 
placently take  the  benefit  of  it.  We  shall  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  both  the  causes  of  failure  above  specified,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  article. 

The  appropriateness  of  any  composition,  whether  written  or  spo- 
ken, is  easily  deduced  from  its  object.  If  that  object  be  to  instruct, 
convince,  or  persuade,  or  all  these  at  the  same  time,  we  naturally 
expect  that  it  should  be  throughout  of  a  forcible  and  earnest 
character; — indicating  a  mind  absorbed  in  the  avowed  object, 
and  solicitous  only  about  what  may  subserve  it.  We  expect  that 
this  singleness  of  purpose  should  be  seen  in  the  topics  discussed, 
in  the  arguments  selected  to  enforce  them,  in  the  modes  of  illus- 
tration, and  even  in  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  expression.  We 
expect  that  nothing  shall  be  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiring  an  interest,  either  in  the  thoughts  or  in  the  language, 
apart  from  their  pertinency  to  the  object;  or  of  exciting  an 
emotion  of  delight  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  poetry — although  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  most  vivid  pleasure  will  necessarily  result 
from  perceiving  an  exact  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end.  We  cannot  readily  pardon  mere  beauties  or  elegancies, 
striking  thoughts  or  graceful  imagery,  if  they  are  marked  by 
this  irrelevancy;  since  they  serve  only  to  impede  the  vehement 
current  of  argument  or  feeling.     In  a  word,  we  expect  nothing 
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but  what,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  is  prompted 
hy  nature; — nature,  not  as  opposed  to  a  deliberate  effort  to  adapt 
the  means  to  the  ends  ^nd  to  do  what  is  to  be  done  as  well  as 
possible,  for  this,  though  in  one  sense  art,  is  also  the  truest 
nature  ; — but  nature,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea,  that  the  man  is  under  the  dominion  of  genuine 
feeling,  and  bent  upon  taking  the  directest  path  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object.  True  eloquence  is  not  like  some  painted 
window,  which  not  only  transmits  the  light  of  day  variegated 
and  tinged  with  a  thousand  hues,  but  calls  away  the  attention 
from  its  proper  use  to  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  artist's 
doings.  It  is  a  perfectly  transparent  medium ;  transmitting  light, 
without  suggesting  a  thought  about  the  medium  itself.  Adapta- 
tion to  the  one  single  object  is  every  thing. 

These  maxims  have  been  universally  recognised  in  delibera- 
tive and  forensic  eloquence.  Those  who  have  most  severely 
exemplified  them,  have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  truest  models ; 
while  those  who  have  partially  violated  them,  though  still  con- 
sidered in  a  lower  sense  very  eloquent,  have  failed  to  obtain  the 
highest  place.  Nor,  it  may  be  safely  said,  would  the  irrelevant 
discussioDS,  the  florid  declamation,  the  imaginative  finery,  the 
tawdry  ornament,  which  too  often  disgrace  the  pulpit — which  too 
often  are  heard  in  it,  not  only  without  astonishment  but  with  ad- 
miration— be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar. 

Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributt*d  to  the  deplorable 
&ct,  that  the  great  themes  of  religion  are  viewed  (not  by  preach- 
ers alone,  but  by  all  mankind)  wiih  emotions  so  sadly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  intrinsic  importance.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
finding  the  man  who  is  as  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subjects 
of  religion  *as  thousands  are  in  discussions  relating  to  the  timber 
or  sugar  duties, — to  a  grant  of  public  money,  or  a  vote  of  supply. 
Even  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  a  couple  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefii,  too  often  stirs  deeper  emotion,  botn  in  speakers 
and  bearers,  than  the  most  momentous  realities  connected  with 
the  future  and  unseen  world. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  the 
maxims  we  have  above  adverted  to,  being  often  and  grievously 
Tiolated  by  multitudes  of  preacher;^,  the  consistency  of  whose  , 
lives,  and  whose  diligent  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  their 
office,  bespeak  them  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  religious  prin- 
ciple. Their  feulings,  therefore,  as  public  speakers,  can  be  fairly 
accounted  for  only  by  their  having  adopted  an  erroneous  idea 
of  what  the  most  effective  style  of  speaking  is ;  or,  which  is  more 
fm|aent,  from  their  never  having  attained  any  distinct  idea  of  it 
mi  all. 
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We  have  long  felt  convinced  that  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit, 
in  its  general  character,  has  never  been  assimilated  so  far  .as  it 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  to  that  which  has 
produced  the  greatest  effect  elsewhere ;  and  which  is  shown  to 
be  of  the  right  kind  alike  by  the  success  which  has  attended 
it,  and  by  the  analysis  of  the  qualities  by  which  it  has  been  dis- 
tinguished. If  we  were  compelled  to  give  a  brief  definition  of 
the  principal  characteristics  of  this  truest  style  of  eloquence, 
we  should  say  it  was  *  practical  reasoning,  animated  by  strong 
<  emotion  ;'  or  if  we  might  be  indulged  m  what  is  rather  a  de- 
scription than  a  definition  of  it,  we  should  say  that  it  consisted 
in  reasoning  on  topics  calculated  to  inspire  a  common  interest, 
expressed  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  that  brief, 
rapid,  familiar  style  which  natural  emotion  ever  assumes.  The 
former  half  of  this  description  would  condemn  no  small  portioA 
of  the  compositions  called  ^  Sermons,'  and  the  latter  half  a  still 
larger  portion. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  far — very  far — from  our 
intention  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  slightest  depreciation  of  the 
immense  treasures  of  learning,  of  acute  disquisition,  of  profound 
speculation,  of  powerful  controversy,  which  the  literature  of  the 
English  pulpit  exemplifies.  In  these  points  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 
In  vigour  and  originality  of  thought,  in  argumentative  power,  in 
extensive  and  varied  erudition,  it  as  far  transcends  all  other  lite- 
rature of  the  same  kind,  as  it  is  deficient  in  the  qualities  which 
are  fitted  to  produce  popular  impression.  We  merely  assert 
that  the  greater  part  of  *  Sermons,'  are  not  at  all  entitled  to 
the  name,  if  by  it  be  meant  discourses  specially  adapted  to  the 
object  of  instructing,  convincing,  or  persuading  the  common 
mind. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  very  nature  of  pulpit  eloquence 
forbids  any  thing  more  than  a  partial  assimilation  to  that  of 
the  senate  or  the  bar; — that  certain  modifications  will  be  in- 
stantly suggested  by  the  topics  with  which  it  deals,  and  the 
objects  which  it  has  in  view.  It  must  often  be,  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  simply  didactic  than  eloquence  of  any  other  kind ;  though 
the  practical  purpose  to  which  all  matter  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
immediately  applied,  will  still  secure  an  earnestness  and  anima- 
tion in  the  style  in  very  observable  contrast  with  the  even  tone 
and  measured  periods  of  literary  disquisition.  It  never  can 
appeal  to  those  tumultuous  passions,  nor  rouse  those  vehement 
feelings  which  may  be  gladly  abandoned  to  the  arena  of  politics ; 
while  those  sublime  realities,  connected  with  the  future  and  the 
invisible,  which  form  its  great  and  inspiring  themes,  must  neces- 
sarily demand  more  minute   and  ample   description,  in  order 
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vividly  to  impress  the  imagination,  than  would  be  readily  toler- 
ated either  in  deliberative  or  forensic  eloquence.  Still  this  is 
only  saying,  that,  as  a  peculiar  species  of  eloquence,  it  has  some- 
thing peculiar ;  as  a  species  of  the  genus,  it  ought  still  to  possess 
the  generic  qualities.  The  degree  in  which  it  can  exhibit  and 
embody  those  qualities  is  another  question  ;  and  though  it  may 
be  a  point  of  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  how  far  this  object  may 
be  attained,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  either  that  it  might  have 
been  attained  more  completely  than  it  has  been ;  or  that  in  many 
instances  it  has  been  neglected  altogether. 

We  have  said,  for  example,  that  the  principal  characteristic  of 
all  effective  eloquence  consists  in  reasoning  on  topics  calculated 
to  inspire  a  common  interest  in  the  mass  of  a  common  audience. 
Who  can  take  even  the  most  hasty  inspection  of  our  pulpit  lite- 
rature, without  perceiving  how  generally  this  obvious  attribute 
has  been  neglected,  especially  till  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  ?  What  can  be  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to  engage 
the  attention,  or  interest  the  feelings  of  a  common  audience  in  meta- 
physical subtilties  ?    And  yet  abstruse  speculations  on  the  *  ori- 

*  gin  of  evil,'  on  ^  moral  necessity,'  on  the  *  self-determining 

*  power,'  on  the  ^  ultimate  principles  of  ethics,'  on  the  *  immor- 
'  tality  of  the  soul,'  as  proved  from  its  indiscerptibility  and  we 
know  not  what,  on  the  *  eternal  fitness  of  things,'  on  the  *  moral 
^  sense/  with  other  still  more  recondite  speculations  on  themes 
which  it  is  almost  impious  and  perfectly  useless  to  touch,  were  of 
common  occurrence  in  our  older  pulpit  literature  ;  and  they  are 
not  infrequent,  though  not  pursued  to  the  same  extent,  even  now. 
For  our  own  parts  we  believe  that  the  discussion  of  such  subjects 
is  about  as  profitable  in  a  popular  assembly  as  would  be  that  of  the 
well-known  questions,  as  to  whether  angels  can  pass  from  one 
point  of  space  to  another,  without  passing  through  the  interme- 
diate points,  and  whether  they  can  visually  discern  objects  in  the 
dark?  Dr  Donne  has  proposed  a  series  of  questions  for  over- 
refined  speculators,  in  which  he  keenly  satirizes  all  such  super- 
ioous  Bubtilty.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  more 
effectually  learn  his  own  lesson  in  the  composition  of  his  own 
sermons ;  in  some  of  which  he  has  touched  upon  subjects  more 
fit  for  Thomas  Aquinas  than  the  Christian  preacher.  We  would 
not  do  even  Thomas  Aquinas  injustice,  however ;  we  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  great  schoolman  would  have  stood  aghast  at  the 
idea  of  dragging  such  questions  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  schools 
into  common  daylight,  and  making  them  the  themes  of  popular 
declamation. 

We  gladly  admit  that  the  modem  pulpit  is  fast  outgrowing 
these  extravagancies;   that  such  discussions  are  VoMi  less  frc- 
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quent,  and  pursued  to  a  much  more  limited  extent  than  they 
used  to  be.    Yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thin?  to  find  the  young 
preacher,  fresh  from  his  metaphysics  or  his  philosophy,  touching 
upon  them  just  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  exhaust  and  dissipate  the 
attention  ot  his  audience  before  he  comes  to  more  important  and 
more  welcome  matter;  or  indulging.in  allusions,  and  employing 
phraseology  with  reference  to  them  wholly  unintelligible  to  the 
ma^s.     Others,  and  they  form  a  much  larger  class,  are  fond  of 
suUjects   which   are   only  one   degree  less  useful,  and  which, 
though  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  pulpit,  need  to 
be  very  rarely  entered  upon.     We  allude  to  the  discussions  con- 
nected with  '  Natural  Theology,'  and  the  first  *  Principles  of 
Morals.'     Such  preachers  are  continually  proving  that  there  is 
a  God,  to  those  who  readily  admit  there  is  a  divine  revelation ; 
that  the  marks  of  design  in  the  universe  prove  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  cause,  to  those  who  never  had  a  single  doubt  upon  the 
suhject ;  that  death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep,  to  those  who  find  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  that 
man  is  a  moral  agent,  to  those  who  cannot  even  conceive  that  he 
can  be  otherwise ;  and  that  those  first  principles  of  ethics  are 
certainly  true,  which  even  savages  themselves  would  be  ashamed 
to  disavow.     We  say  not  that  such  topics  should  be  excluded 
from  the  pulpit,  but  only  that  they  should  form  a  very  inferior 
element  in  its  ordinary  prelections.     The  Atheist  and  Deist, 
though  rarely  found  in  Christian  congregations,  should  not  be 
entirely  neglected ;  and  those  who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  should  certainly  be  in  possession  of  arguments  which  may 
serve  to  confute  both,  and  to  give  an  intelligent  reason  *  of  ihe 
*'  hope  that  is  in  them.'     But  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted 
in  ordinary  cases,  that  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  attend  any 
Christian  place  of  worship  already  believe  all  these  things ;  in  a 
word,  admit  the  truth  of  that  revelation,  the  exposition  and  en* 
forcement  of  which  are  the  preacher's  proper  object.  What  should 
we  say  to  a  member  of  Parliament  who  should  treat  the  House 
of  Commons  (characteristically  impatient  of  whatever  does  not 
bear  on  practical  objects)  to  formal  disquisitions  on  points  on 
which  all  the  members  are  agreed; — on  the  first  principles- of 
law  and  government,  for  example;  or  on  any  of  those  abstract 
questions  which  were  discussed  properly  enough  by  Filmer  and 
Locke.     Allusions  to  such  matters,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  brief  references  to  general  principles  which 
embrace  the  particular  instances  under  discussion,  are  all  that 
w*ould  be  tolerated. 

Even  where  the  topics  are  not  such  as  are  fwly  open  to  ceo* 
surci  a  large  class  of  preachers,  especially  amongst  the  young. 
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tbcy  thereby  give 
or  because  tbey  disdain  the  homely  aod  the  vulgar.     We  remem- 
ber hearing  of  a  worthy  man  of  this  class,  who  having  occasion 
to  teli  his  aadience  the  simple  truth,  that  there  was  not  one  gospel 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  informed  them,  that  *'  if  they 
«  would  not  be  saved  on  *^  general  principles/*  they  could  not  be 
«  Slaved  at  all 4'     With  such  men  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  that 
tach  and  such  a  thing  must  be,  but  there  is  always  a  '  moral  or 
physical  necessity '  for  it.     The  will  is  too  old-fashioned  a  thing 
to  be  mentioned,  and  every  thing  is  done  by  volition ;  duty  is  ex- 
panded into  *  moral  obligation ;'  men  not  only  ought  to  do  this, 
that    or  the  other,  it  is  always  by  ^  some  principle  of  their  moral 
nature  ;'  they  not  only  like  to  do  so  and  so,  but  they  are  *  iro- 
'  pelled  by  some  natural  propensity ;'  men  not  only  think  and  do^ 
but   they  are  never  represented  as  thinking  and  doing  without 
some  parade  of  their  ^  intellectual  processes  and  active  powers.' 
Such  discourses  are  full  of  ^  moral  beauty,'  and  *  necessary  rela- 
*  tioos,'  and  *  philosophical  demonstrations,'  and   *  laws  of  na- 
«  tare,'  and  ^  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  arj^uments.'     If  some  simple 
fret  of  physical  science  is  referred  to  in  the  way  of  argument  or 
illustration,  it  cannot  be  presented  in  common  language,  but  muRt 
be  exhibited  in  the  pomp  of  the  most  approved  scientific  technicali- 
ties.    If  there  be  a  common  and  scientific  name  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, ten  to  one  that  the  latter  is  adopted.     Heat  straightway 
Wcoroes  *  caloric,'   lightning,  the   *  electric  fluid  ;'   instea  1  of 
plants  and  animals,  we  are  surrounded  by  ^  organised  substances;' 
life  is  nothing  half  so  good  as  the  *  vital  principle  ;*  phenomena 
of  all  kinds  are  very  plentiful;  these  phenomena  are  *  developed' 
and  *  combined,'  and  *  analysed,'  and,  in  short,  done  every  thing 
with,  except  being  made  intelligible.  Not  only  is  such  language 
as  this  obscurelv  understood,  or  not  understood  at  all,  but  even 
if  perfectly  unaerstood,  must  necessaiily  be  far  less  effective 
than  those  simple  terms  of  common  life,  which  for  the  most 
part  may  be  substituted  for  them.     The  sermons  of  Augustus 
William  Hare,  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  may  serve 
to  show  how  the  abstract  terms  of  philosophy  may  be  advan- 
tageously translated  into  simple  and  racy  English.* 


•  The  following^  eitract  from  Dr  Campheirs  <  lectures  on  Pulpit  Elo- 

*  qaence '  it  worth  notice* — *  There  ]»  indeed  a  sort  of  literary  diction, 

*  which  sometimes  the  iaexperieoced  are  ready  to  fall  into  insensibly,  from 
« I  heir  bating  been  mach  more  accnatomed  to  the  school  and  to  the  closet, 
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Equally  at  variance  with  common  sense  are  the  topics 
"which  some  few  preachers,  much  addicted  to  Biblical  criticism, 
but  strangely  ignorant  of  its  practical  uses,  and  the  liinits  within 
which  alone  it  can  be  properly  applied,  sometimes  think  proper 
to  introduce  into  sermons.  Their  talk  is  much  of  *  collations  of 
«  manuscripts,'  of  *  various  readings,'  of  the  *  Vulgate,'  of  *  Cop. 

*  tic  and  Syriac  versions,'  of  *  interpolatic^ns,*  of  the  *  original 

*  languages,*  of  *  Hebrew  points,*  &c.  &c.  &c.  They  totally  for- 
get, if  they  ever  knew,  that  all  these  things  are  the  mere  instru- 
ments with  which  they  work ;  and  that  the  results^  expressed  in 
simple  language,  and  without  any  ostentatious  technicalities,  are 
all  with  which  the  people  have  to  do.  If  such  a  man  were  building 
a  house,  he  would  doubtless  suffer  the  scaffolding  to  stand  about  it 
as  a  notable  embellishment;  or  if  he  were  employed  to  lay  down 
a  carpet,  he  would  leave  the  hammer  and  nails  upon  the  floor  as 
memorials  of  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

The  selection  of  inappropriate  topics  is  the  more  inexcusable, 
when  we  consider  the  large  provision  of  subjects  of  enduring 
and  universal  interest  which  is  made  in  the  very  book  which  the 
preacher  professes  to  interpret.     He  may  freely  expatiate  over 


<  to  the  works  of  some  particular  schemer  in  pbilosophy,  than  to  the  scenes 

*  of  real  life  and  conversation.     This  fault,  though  akin  to  the  former, 

*  is  not  so  bad  ;  as  it  may  be  without  affectation,  and  when  there  is  no 

<  special  design  of  catching  applause.     It  is,  indeed,  most  commonly  the 

*  consequence  of  an  immoderate  attachment  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 

<  various  systems  of  ethics  or  theology  that  have  in  modern  times  been 

<  published,  and   obtained  a  vogue  among  their  respective  partisans. 

<  Thus  the  zealous  disciple  of  Shaftesbury,  Akenside,  and  Hutcheson  is 
'  no  sooner  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  than,  with  the  best  intentions 

<  in  the  world,  he  harangues  the  people  from  the  pulpit  on  the  moral 

<  sense  and  universal  benevolence ;  he  sets  them  to  enquire  whether 

<  there  be  a  perfect  conformity  in  their  affections  to  the  supreme  sym- 

*  metry  established  in  the  universe ;  he  is  full  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 

<  tiful  in  things,  the  moral  objects  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  propor- 

*  tional  affection  of  a  rational  creature  towards  them.     He  speaks  much 

*  of  the  inward  music  of  the  mind,  the  harmony  and  the  dissonance  of 
^  the  passions,  and  seems,  by  his  way  of  talking,  to  imagine,  that  if  a  man 

<  have  this  same  moral  sense,  which  he  considers  as  the  mental  ear,  in 
'  due  perfection,  he  may  tune  his  soul  with  as  much  ease  as  a  musician 
'  tunes  his  musical  instrument.     The  disciple  of  Or  Clarke,  on  the  con- 

<  trary,  talks  to  us  in  somewhat  of  a  soberer  strain  and  less  pompous 

<  phrase,  but  not  a  jot  more  edifying,  about  unalterable  reason  and  the 

*  eternal  fitness  of  things,  about  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  their 

<  immutable  relations  and  essential  differences.' — (Lecture  111.) 
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tbe  ample  circle  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  in  all  their  appli- 
cations to  tbe  endless  diversities  of  life,  and  tbe  endless  peculia- 
rities of  individual  character ;  he  may  find  an  equally  legitimate 
province  in  tbe  interpretation  of  difficult  passages,  or  the  recon- 
ciliation of  apparent  discrepancies ;  in  the  illustration  of  manners, 
cnstoais,and  antiquities;  and  in  the  elucidation  of  those  ever  varied 
and  deeply  interesting  narratives  in  which,  for  tbe  profoundest 
leasons,  tbe  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  every  where  imbedded  ;  as 
if  for  the  very  purpose  both  of  securing  tbe  requisite  variety  in 
pulpit  discourses,  and  preventing  tbe  truths  of  religion  from  as- 
suming the  form  of  naked  abstractions.     Well  would  it  be  if  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  preacher  would  make  the 
Bible  tne  object  of  his  sedulous  imitation.     It  is  every  where  a 
practical  book ;    it  contains  no  over-curious  speculations,   no 
superfluous  subtleties.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  often  been  re- 
marked, that  there  is  a  singular  silence  maintained  in  that  volume 
on  all  that  tends  merely  to  gratify  our  curiosity.     The  very  mys- 
teries it  discloses,  it  discloses  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  some 
practical  purpose ;  whilst  it  every  where  views  man  just  as  in  com- 
mon life  man  views  himself  and  bb  fellows— recognising  at  once, 
without  discussion,  all  those  facts  connected  with  our  intellectual 
and  moral  constitution,  tbe  true  theory  of  which  has  occasioned 
SBch  endless  differences  and  enquiries  in  the  schools. 

If  tbe  topics  selected  by  the  preacher  have  often  been  very  little 
calculated  to  inspire  interest  in  the  mass  of  a  common  audience,  it 
IS  equally  true,  that  where  they  are  liable  to  no  such  objection, 
tbe.raode  of  treating  them  has  as  often  been  any  thing  but  popu- 
lar. Tbe  argumentation  is  often  too  subtle  or  too  comprehensive ; 
or  a  too  solicitously  logical  form  is  given  to  its  expression.  Unity 
of  subject,  indeed,  there  ought  to  be,  and  must  be;  that  is,  where 
tbe  discourse  is  a  *  sermon,*  and  not  an  *  exposition/  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  exhibit  that  one  subject  by  rapidly  and  powerfully 
touching  those  points  which  the  common  mind  can  seize  and  ap- 
preciate, and  quite  another  to  exhibit  it  after  the  manner  of  Eu- 
clid or  Dr  Clarke.  Unity  of  subject  is  a  characteristic  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  but  continuous  or  subtle  ratiocination  never  is.  He 
rtoMPMy  indeed,  perpetually,  for  reasoning,  as  already  said,  is  the 
staple  of  all  effective  eloquence ;  but  never  was  a  truer  criticism 
than  that  of  Lord  Brougham — *  that  his  reasonings  are  not  of  the 

*  nature  of  continuous   demonstration,   and  by   no  means   re- 

*  semble  a  chain  of  mathematical  or  metaphysical  arguments.' 
Tbe  following  observations  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
speaker: — *  If  by  this,'  (the  assertion  that  Demosthenes  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  reasoning,)  *  is  only  meant  that  he  never  wan- 
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iject,  that  each  remark  tells  upon  the  matter 
I  hU  iilustrutions  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
e  U  never  found  m&Vm^  any  step  in  any  direc- 
iot  advance  his  main  object,  and  lead  towards 

0  which  he  U  sttivinj^  to  bring  his  hearers, 
is  perfectly  jutt ;  for  this  ia  a  distipguisbing 
iracter  of  his  eloquence.  It  is  not,  indeed,  his 
,  because  every  ihtng  depends  upon  the  manner 
Ilea  this  course  ;  the  course  itself  being  one  quite 
amblest  mediocrity   as  to  the  bighest  genius. 

1  to  be  said  that  those  AtUc  orators,  and  especi- 
l  duef,  made  speeches  in  which  long  chains  of 
ain^  are  to  be  found,  nothing  can  be  less  like 
rr*ir^  q/'foprct  ore  handed  in  succession,  all  cal- 
tke  amdiemix.' 

erer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  uni- 
i  point.  Different  men  will  treat  their  subjects 
of  l<^cal  severity,  according  to  the  structure 
lerslandings ;  and,  what  is  more,  will  form  to 
nc«s  who  vnll  appreciate  their  methods.  A 
l^nstthe  extremes  adverted  to,  is  all  that  can 
a  wiJer  more  effectually  to  guard  against  the 
•*  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
^nt  system  of  *  Homilies,'  or  ezpositiona  of 
■Ki^es,  were  more  frequently  resorted  to.  If 
s(>eoi«lly  when  (he  subjects  are  historical,  we 
;biuk  they  would  both  be  more  fruitful  of  in- 
r«ure,  by  variety  of  topics,  a  stronger  hold 
ti  of  a  common  audience.  We  are  aware,  indeed, 
•uch  subjects  judiciously,  to  make  the  tran- 
natural,  and  to  secure  something  like  unity  of 
ding  the  great  variety  of  the  materials,  would 
nuch  labour  as  the  construction  of  a  sermon 
pic — probably  more.  And  for  this  very  reason 
it.  Would  be  at  all  fair  to  judge  of  the  effects  of 
^y  what  commonly  pass  under  that  name,  in 
ion  of  text  is  often  taken  inorder  to  fofe  trouble; 
roneously  supposing,  that  where  he  has  so  much 
cannot  fail  to  have  enough  to  say,  and  that  he 
pense  with  a  diligent  preparation.  He  forgets 
te  very  wide,  there  may  be  the  greater  danger, 
"e  care,  of  losing  himself  in  it.  We  have  heard 
his  stamp,  who  alleged  as  a  reason  fur  resorting 
tnetbod,  that  when  he  was  *  persecuted  in  one 
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*  text,  he  coald  flee  unto  another.'  Cbrysostom,  in  his  very  best 
moods,  admirably  exemplifies  the  homiletic  style  here  contended 
for.* 

As  we  have  said  that  we  wish  preachers  would  let  the  Scrip- 
tares  determine  for  them  to  what  classes  of  subjects  they  should 
limit  themselves,  so  we  wish  that  tbey  would  imitate  tbe  same 
book  in  their  f^eneral  mode  of  treating  the  topics  it  supplies. 
There,  alBSuredly,  as  Lord  Brougham  says  of  Demosthenes,  the 
reasonings  are  not  *  chains  of  continuous  ratiocination.'  The  book 
is  constructed  with  far  too  profound  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
for  thai.    To  use  the  expressive  language  already  quoted,  *  a  va- 

*  riety  of  topics  are  handled  in  succession,  all  calculated  to  strike 

*  the  common  n)ind.'  This  is  tbe  very  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects, 
tbey  are  worthy  of  the  profound  study  of  the  Christian  preacher. 


*  Whitfield's  sermons  very  oAen  consist  of  little  more  than  a  fami- 
liar and  lively  exposition  of  a  parable  or  some  short  portion  of  narra- 
tire  ;  and  to  this  we  have  no  doubt  tbey  owed  no  slight  degree  of  their 
popularity.  Tbe  sermons  of  Whitfield  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
itnperfect  form.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  notes  of  what  he 
•Aid.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  his  sermons  are  strangely  desti- 
tute of  rigorous  or  original  thought.  Though  it  is  certain  they  ba^e 
greatJj  suffered  from  tbe  mutilated  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us, 
we  most  confess  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  tbe  sermons  are  \^fy 
deficient  in  those  qualities  of  thought  or  expression  which  we  have  re- 
presented as  so  essential  to  popular  eloquence.  It  is  true  they  often 
want  method  and  arrangement,  are  disHgured  by  repetitions,  extrava- 
gancies, and  frequent  and  gross  violations  of  taste.  These  are  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  tbe  cause  above  specified ;  that  is,  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  his  sermons  have  been  preserved,  partly  to  tbe  cha- 
racter of  his  own  mind,  and  partly  to  the  as^e.  If,  indeed,  any  one  look 
for  profound  speculation  or  continuous  and  subtle  reasoning  in  these 
•ermons,  he  will  be  disappointed ;  but  so  far  from  wondering  on  that 
account  that  tbey  should  have  produced  such  an  effect,  be  will  feel,  if  he 
know  any  thing  of  tbe  philosophy  of  popular  eloquence,  that  they  could 
not  have  produced  such  an  effect,  if  they  had  been  characterised  by  these 
atuJities.  But  they  could  not  have  been  destitute  of  the  principal  quali- 
ties, whether  of  thought  or  of  style,  which  constitute  popular  eloquence ; 
and  we  think  that  even  now,  amidst  great  deformities,  those  qualities 
may  still  be  not  obscurely  traced  in  them.  Preaching,  of  which  the 
(astidions  Hume  said,  that  it  was  *  worth  going  twenty  miles  to  bear 

it/ which  interested  the  infidel  Bolingbroke, — and  warmed  even  the 

cool  and  cautious  Franklin  for  once  into  enthusiasm,  must  have  pos- 
•eescd  great  merit,  independently  of  the  charms  of  voice,  gesture,  and 
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A  few  philosophers  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  a  rery  different  me- 
thod ;  and  have  often  very  unpbilo&ophically  complained  of  Scrip- 
ture, because  its  method  is  not  their  method.  But  we  are  not 
speaking  of  what  philosophers  would  best  like,  but  what  is  most 
calculated  to  impress  the  common  mind. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  those 
properties  of  style  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  most  effective 
eloquence.  We  remarked  that  it  is  characterised  by  that  brief, 
rapid,  familiar,  and  natural  manner  which  a  mind  in  earnest  ever 
assumes.  It  is  best  illustrated  by  the  style  of  a  man  engaged  in 
conversation  on  some  serious  subject — intent,  for  example,  on  cod- 
vincing'his  neighbour  of  some  important  truth,  or  persuading  him 
to  some  course  of  conduct.  The  public  speaker  will  often  mani- 
fest,  it  is  true,  greater  dignity  or  greater  vehemence,  (the  natural 
result  of  speaking  on  a  more  important  theme,  and  to  a  larger 
audience,)  but  there  will  be  the  same  general  characteristics  still ; 
the  same  colloquial,  but  never  vulgar  diction;  the  same  homely 
illustrations  ;  the  same  brevity  of  expression  ; — in  a  word,  all  those 
peculiarities  which  mark  a  man  absorbed  in  his  subject,  and  sim- 
ply anxious  to  give  the  most  forcible  expression  to  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  an  analysis  of  this 
peculiar  style  by  an  enumeration  of  its  qualities ;  but  it  is  instantly 
recognised  wherever  it  is  found,  whether  addressed  to  the  eye  or 
to  the  ear. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  peculiar  style  are,  abhorrence 
of  the  ornate  and  the  glittering,  of  the  pompous  and  the  fforid ; 
jealousy  of  epithets,  a  highly  idiomatic  and  homely  diction,  a 
love  of  brevity  and  condensation,  a  freedom  from  stateliness  and 
formality  ;  rapid  changes  of  construction,  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  interrogative — not  to  mention  numberless  other  indications 
of  vivacity  and  animation,  marked  in  speech  by  the  moat  rapid 
and  varied  changes  of  voice  and  gesture.     Of  all  its  characteris- 
tic,  ik..  "lost  striking  and  the  moat  universal  is  the  moderate 
imagination.     Now,  as  hvely  emotion  always  sttmu- 
nnginution,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  paradoxical  that 
1  be  a  characteristic  at  all.     But  a  little  reflection  will 
is;  for  every  one  must  recollect  that  if  a  speaker  is 
he  never  employs  his  imagination  as  the  poet  does, 
delight  us;  nor  indeed  to  delight  us  at  all — except  as 
;  imagery,  though  used  for'another  object,  necessarily 
leasure.     For  this   reason,  illustrations   are   selected 
h  a  reference  to  their  force  rather  than  their  beauty  ; 
•ry  generally  marked  more  by  their  homely  propriety 
eir  grace  and  elegance.     For  the  sami  reason,  where- 
possible,  they  are   thrown   ioto  the   brief  form  of 
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meUpbor ;  and  here  Aristotle^  with  his  usual  sagacity,  observes 
that  the  metaphor  is  the  only  trope  in  which  the  orator  may 
fireeiy  indulge.  Every  thing  marks  the  man  intent  upon  serious 
business,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  convey  his  meaning  with 
as  much  precision  and  energy  as  possible  to  the  minds  of  his 
auditors.  But  with  the  poet,  whose  very  object  is  to  delight 
us,  or  even  with  the  prose  writer,  in  those  species  of  prose 
which  have  the  same  object,  the  case  is  widely  different.  He 
may  employ  two  or  more  images,  if  they  are  but  appropriate 
and  elegant,  where  the  orator  would  employ  but  one,  and  that 
perhaps  the  simplest  and  homeliest ;  he  may  throw  in  an  epithet 
merely  to  suggest  some  picturesque  circumstance,  or  to  give 
greater  minuteness  and  vivacity  ^  description ;  he  may  some- 
times  indulge  in  a  more  flowing  and  graceful  expression  than  the 
orator  would  venture  upon ;  that  is,  whenever  harmony  will 
better  answer  his  object  than  energy.  What  does  it  matter  to 
him  who  is  walking  for  walking's  sake,  how  long  he  lingers 
amidst  the  beautiful,  or  how  often  he  pauses  to  drink  in  at  lei« 
sure  the  melody  and  the  fragrance  of  nature  r  But  the  man 
who  is  pressing  on  to  his  journey's  end,  cannot  afford  time 
for  such  luxurious  loitering.  The  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  snatch 
here  and  there  a  homely  floweret  from  the  dusty  hedgerow,  and 
eagerly  pursue  his  way.  So  delicate  is  the  perception  attained 
by  a  mghly  cultivated  taste  of  the  proprieties  of  all  grave  and 
earnest  composition,  that  it  not  only  feels  at  enmity  with  the 
meretricious  or  viciously  ornate,  but  immediately  perceives  that 
the  greatest  beauties  of  certain  species  of  prose  composition 
vould  become  little  better  than  downright  bombast,  if  trans- 
planted into  any  composition  the  object  of  which  was  serious. 
\Ve  may  illustrate  this  by  referring  to  a  passage  of  acknowledged 
beauty — the  description,  in  the  Antiquary^  of  the  sunset  pre* 
ceding  the  storm  there  so  grandly  delineated.^  The  sun  was  now 

*  resting  his  huge  disc  upon  the  edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and 

*  gilded  the  accumulation  of  towering  clouds  through  which  he 

*  bad  travelled  the  livelong  day,  and  which  now  assembled  on 

*  all  sides,  like  misfortunes  and  disasters  around  a  sinking  empire 

*  and  falling  monarch.    Still,  however,  his  dying  splendour  gave 

*  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the  massive  congregation  of  vapours, 

*  forming  out  of  their  unsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of  pyramids 
'  and  towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some  with  purple,  some 

*  with  a  hue  of  deep  and  dark  red.     The  distant  sea,  stretched 

*  beneath  this  varied  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  porten- 

*  tottsly  still,  reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the 

*  descending  luminary,  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds 
'  amidst  which  he  was  setting.*     No  one  in  reading  this  passage 
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can  help  admiring  its  graphic  beauty :  the  numerous  epithets, 
considering  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed, — that  of 
detaining  the  mind  upon  every  picturesque  circumstance,  and 
giving  vividness  and  fidelity  to  the  whole  picture, — appeUr  no 
more  frequent  than  they  ought  to  be.  But  suppose  some  naval 
historian,  who  has  occasion,  to  narrate  the  movements  of  two 
hostile  fleets,  (separated  on  the  eve  of  battle  by  a  storm,)  should 
suddenly  pause  to  introduce  a  similar  description — would  not 
the  eifect  be  so  ridiculous  that  no  one  could  read  to  the  end  of 
the  passage  without  bursting  into  laughter? 

It  is  against  such  a  style  that  the  young  preacher,  ef^pecially 
if  he  has,  or  thinks  he  has  a  brilliant  imagination,  is  called  to 
be  jealously  on  his  guard  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  very  themes 
on  which  he  is  often  called  to  speak,  really  require  a  certain  ful- 
ness of  description  to  bring  them  with  sufficient  fidelity  and 
vividness  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  But  let  him  beware 
how  he  throws  in  epithets,  and  employs  images,  merely  be- 
cause he  thinks  them  beautiful,  or  picturesque.  As  regards 
real  impressions,  there  is  no  style  which  has  so  little  practical 
effect  even  when  there  is  real  genius  in  it.  In  general,  that 
style  is  characterised  by  any  thing  but  genius.  There  are  some 
examples  of  it,  however,  to  which  this  remark  would  not  apply : 
it  certainly  would  not  to  some  of  the  sermons  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. That  this  style  is  often  extravagantly  admired  is  quite 
true,  nay  even  the  downright  florid  is  not  without  its  admirers; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  ineffective  for  all  that.  This  very  admira- 
tion— as  it  is  too  often  the  subtle  motive  which  has  beguiled  the 
speaker  into  such  a  vicious  mode  of  treating  his  subject — so  it 
at  once  affords  a  solution  of  the  seeming  paradox ;  for  it  shows 
that  the  minds  of  the  auditors  are  fixed  rather  upon  the  man  than 
upon  the  subject — less  upon  the  truths  inculcated  than  upon  the 
genius  which  has  embellished  them.  The  speaker  has  been  am- 
bitious to  attract  the  eye  to  himself  and  his  doings,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  too  often  succeeds ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  his  avowed^  and  ought  to  be  his  real  object.  If  we 
cannot  endure  this  style  in  the  public  speaker,  even  where  there 
is  intrinsic  beauty  in  it«  simply  because  we  do  not  think  it  natural 
that  a  man  in  earnest  should  indulge  in  all  this  wanton  dalliance 
with  imagination,  how  much  more  repuUive  is  that  far  more  fre- 
quent style  which  is  but  a  mockery  of  it,  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant effort  to  be  fine ;  where  there  is  not  only  excess  of  orna- 
ment, but  all  of  a  bad  kind  ?  The  former  style  may  be  natural 
to  the  num — as  in  the  case  of  Jeremy  Taylor — however  unnatural 
in  relation  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion ;  the  latter  is  alike 
unnatural  in  relation  to  both. 
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As  the  severe  style  for  which  we  contend  is  best  il 
by  examples,  we  shall  mention  two  or  three  of  those  who  bare 
exemplified  it.     And,  as  we  are  speaking  simply  of  style,  the 
authors  to  whom  we  shall  refer  are  selected  without  relation  to 
the  systems  of  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  without  im- 
plying either  approbation  or  censure,  in  that  point  of  view.     If 
we  were  to  mention  the  whole  of  those  who  have  illustrated  the 
principles  here  expounded,  the  catalogue  would  not  be  very 
long.     It  is  true,  that  this  style  b  more  frequently  cultivated 
than  it  was ;  and,  if  it  were  not  invidious,  we  might  mention 
not  a  few  living  preachers,  both  in  the  Establishment  and  out 
of  it,  who  have  attained  it  in  a  very  high  dqrree ;  some  few  in 
whom  it  b  found  nearly  in  perfection.     But  if  we  search  the 
printed  literature  of  the  pulpit,  it  b  not  one  sermon  in  a  thou* 
sand  that  possesses  any  traces  of  it.     The  style  b  often  that  of 
stately  or  elegant  disqubition — often  of  loose  and  florid  dtela* 
mation — but  rarely,  indeed,  do  we  recognise  the  qui4ities  of 
what  Aristotle  has  happily  and  aptly  call^  the  '  agonbtical '  or 
•  wrestling'  style ; — that  style  by  which  a  speaker  eamesify  strives 
to  make  a  present  audience  see  and  feel  what  he  wishes  them  to  see 
and  feel.  A  large  portion  of  our  sermons  differ  not  at  all  in  style 
from  that  of  a  theolo^cal  treatise,  or  a  philosophical  essay.  They 
may  be  read  by  the  individual  in  the  closet,  too  frequently  with- 
out the  slightest  suspicion,  were  it  not  for  the  assurance  on  the 
title-page,   that    thev   were   discourses  delivered   to  a    public 
andience.     We  would  fain  believe  that  the  printed  sermons  of 
many  of  our  preachers  have  in  thb  respect  done  injustice  to  their 
ordinary  discourses,  and  that  they  have  been  greatly  altered  pre- 
▼ioas  to  publication.     In  one  case,  and  that  a  striking  one,  we 
know  that  thb  belief  is  well  founded.     We  allude  to,  perhaps* 
the  greatest  of  modem  English  preachers,  the  late  Robert  Hall. 
The  few  discourses  which  he  so  elaborately  prepared  for  the  press, 
are  frill  of  the  most  exquisite  thoughts,  expressed  in  the  most 
exquisite  language ;  but  the  style  is  almost  every  where  that  of 
disquisition,  and  in  no  sensible  degree  different  from  what  he  has 
exemplified  in  his  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  PreUy  or  his 
work  on  Terms  q^  Communion.     Now  we  know  that  hb  ordinary 
discourses  were  distinguished  by  a  much  higher  degree  of  those 
qualities  of  style  for  which  we  have  been  so  earnestly  contend- 
ing; and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  this  one  point  of  view, 
we  prefer  many  of  the  sermons  which  were  imperfectly  taken 
down  in  shorthand  from  his  own  lips,  to  the  most  polished  of 
those  compositions  which  he  slowly  elaborated  for  the  press. 

Bat  though  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  many  specimens  of  the 
style  in  question,  such  specimens  are  to  be  found.     Of  all  the 
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English  preacherd,  probably  those  who  have  been  most  strongly 
marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  true  genius  for  public  speak- 
ing, are  Latimer,  South,  and  Baxter;  and,  notwithstanding 
some  defects,  and  those  not  inconsiderable,  they  are  also  probably 
the  preachers  in  whom  specimens  of  the  style  we  are  speaking 
of  will  be  found  the  most  frequent  and  perfect. 

The  first  of  these  certainly  possessed  talents  for  the  most  elec- 
tive eloquence  in  a  high  degree.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  of  many 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Reformation,  that  though  their  uncouth- 
nesB,  quaintness,  ridiculous  or  trivial  allusions,  wearisome  tau- 
tologies and  digressions,  incessant  violations  of  taste  and  disregard 
of  method,  render  it  difficult  to  read  them,  they  are  in  many  im- 
portant points  very  superior  to  the  more  erudite  and  profound 
preachers  of  the  next  century.  The  subjects  they  selected  were 
such  as  more  generally  interested  the  public  mind.  These  sub- 
jects are  briefly  touched  and  rapidly  varied.  Though  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentences  is  often  most  uncouth,  (as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  state  of  the  language,)  the  diction  is  more  idiomatic 
and  purely  English ;  while  the  general  manner  is  decidedly  more 
that  of  downright  earnestness — more  direct  and  pungent.  This 
effect  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed.  In  that  great  controversy 
to  which  they  consecrated  their  lives,  they  appealed  to  the  people^ 
and  were  naturally  led  both  to  adapt  their  subjects  to  the  popular 
mind,  and  to  express  themselves  m  the  popular  dialect.  The 
preachers  of  the  next  century  were  men  who  lived  in  seclusion — 
far  from  common  life,  buried  among  books,  and  incessantly  read- 
ing and  often  writing  in  a  foreign  language.  To  all  tliis  it  is 
owing  that  their  subjects  and  their  style  are  too  often  as  Uttle 
adapted  to  produce  popular  impression  as  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
himself. 

Of  all  the  English  preachers.  South  seems  to  us  to  furnish,  in 
point  of  style^  the  truest  specimens  of  the  most  effective  species  of 
pulpit  eloquence.  We  are  speaking,  it  must  be  remembered, 
simply  of  his  style :  we  offer  no  opinion  on  the  degree  of  truth 
or  error  in  the  system  of  doctrines  he  embraced ;  and  for  his  un- 
christian bitterness  and  often  unseemly  wit,  would  be  the  last 
to  offer  any  apology.  But  his  robust  intellect — his  shrewd  com- 
mon sense — his  vehement  feelings — and  a  fancy  ever  more  distin- 
guished by  force  than  by  elegance,  admirably  qualified  him  for 
a  powerful  public  speaker.  His  style  is  accordingly  marked  by 
all  the  characteristics  which  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  possession  of  such  qualities.  It  is  every  where  direct,  con- 
densed, pungent.  His  sermons  are  well  worthy  of  frequent  and 
diligent  perusal  by  every  young  preacher.    He  has  himself  taught, 
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both  by  precept  and  example,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  that  style  for 
which  we  are  pleatiin^,  in  a  discourse  on  Luke  xxi.  15;  on  the 
words, — *  For  1  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  whidi  all  your 

•  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist.'  In  one  pas- 
sage of  this  sermon  he  takes  occasion  to  expose  the  folly  of  that 
florid  declamation  to  which  his  manly  intellect  and  taste  were 
so  litlle  likely  to  extend  indulgence,  in  doing  this,  he  introduces 
some  brief  specimens  of  the  style  which  he  condemns.  Hiough 
he  mentions  no  names,  and  though  we  might  be  unable  to  refer 
the  expressions  to  any  particular  author,  any  one  might  be  sure, 
firom  the  expressions  themselves,  that  he  intended  his  admonitions 
for  the  special  benefit  of  his  illustrious  contemporary,  Jeremy 
Taylor.  More  bold  than  courteous,  he  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
invent  expressions  for  the  purpose,  but  has  actually  selected  them 
out  of  Taylor's  own  writings.  TTiere  is  certainly  some  malice 
in  the  passage;  but  it  is  itself  so  impressive  an  example  of  the  style 
he  is  recommending,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  it : — 

•  I  speak  the  words  of  soberness^  said  St  Paul,  and  I  preach  the 

•  gospel  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  maris  tvisdom.     This  was 

•  the  way  fo  the  Apostle's  discoursing  of  things  sacred.  Nothing 

•  here  ofthefringes  of  the  north  star  ;  nothing  of  nature's  becoming 

•  unnatural;  nothing  of  the  doion  of  angets  wingsj  or  the  beauti- 
^  Jvl  lochs  of  cheruhims:  no  starched  similitudes  introduced  with 

•  a  "  Thus  have  I  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion,'*  and 

•  the  like.  No — these  were  sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the  apos- 

•  tolic  spirit.     For  the  apostles,  poor  mortals,  were  content  to 

•  take  lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain  terms,  that  he 

•  who  believed  should  be  saved,  and  that  he  who  believed  not 
'  should  be  damned.   And  this  was  the  dialect  which  pierced  the 

•  conscience,  and  made  the  hearers  cry  out.  Men  and  brethren, 

•  what  shall  we  do  ?     It  tickled  not  the  ear,  but  sunk  into  the 

•  heart ;  and  when  men  came  fiT>m  such  sermons,  they  never  com-* 

•  mended  the  preacher  for  his  taking  voice  or  gesture ;  for  the 

•  fineness  of  such  a  simile,  or  the  quaintness  of  such  a  sentence ; 

•  but  they  spoke  like  men  conquered  with  the  overpowering  force 

•  and  evidence  of  the  most  concerning  truths ;  much  in  the  words 

•  of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emaus — Did  not  our  hearts  bum 

•  within  us  while  he  opened  to  us  the  scriptures  f 

*  In  a  word,  the  Apostles*  preaching  was  therefore  mighty  and 

•  successful,  because  plain,  natural,  and  familiar,  and  by  no  means 

•  above  the  capacity  of  their  hearers :  nothing  being  more  prepos- 

•  terous,  than  for  those  who  were  professealy  aiming;  at  men's 

•  hearts,  to  miss  the  mark  by  shooting  over  their  heads.'  * 
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We  are  tempted  to  give  another  short  extract  from  this  great 
preacher  ;  we  might  select  some  which  would  still  better  illustrate 
our  present  subject,  but  they  would  be  too  long.  The  following 
is  from  his  sermon  entitled  '  Good  Inclinations  no  excuse  for  Bad 
Actions  :'— ^  The  third  instance,  in  which  men  use  to  plead  the 
^.  will  instead  of  the  deed,  shall  be  on  duties  of  cost  and  expense. 

*  —Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ;  and  then, 

*  as  I  showed  before,  that  in  matters  of  labour  the  lazy  person 
V  could  find  no  hands  wherewith  to  work,  so  neither  in  this  case 

<  can  the  religious  miser  find  any  hand  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
'  wonderful  to  consider,  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal, 
^  either  upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impove- 

*  rishes  tne  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every  private 

*  man's  exchequer,  and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing 
^  at  all  to  give,  who,  at  the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to 

<  spend.    So  that,  instead  of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command 

*  strangely  increases  their  number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into 

*  beggars  presently.    For,   let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and 

<  country  knock  at  their  purses,  and  call  upon  them  to  contribute 
^  against  a  public  enemy  or  calamity,  then  immediately  they 
^  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never 

*  fail  to  make  themselves  wings,  and  to  fly  away.'  • 

Of  all  the  preachers  of  the  seventeentn  century,  Baxter  pos- 
sessed as  largely  as  any  those  endowments  which  are  essential 
to  the  best  kind  of  popular  eloquence.  He  presents  the  same 
combination  of  vigorous  intellect  and  vehement  feeling  which 
distinguished  South ;  but  conjoined  with  these  a  devotion  far 
more  pure  and  ethereal,  and  a  benevolence  most  ardent  and 
sincere.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  he 
threw  off  his  works,  and  which  was  too  commonly  the  fault  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  deformed  so  large  a  portion  of 
them  by  repetitions  and  redundancies.  Continuous  excellence 
is  not  to  be  looked  for,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  writers  of  that 

Eeriod.  There  are  single  passages  of  great  power  occurring 
ere  and  there,  but  imbedded  in  a  mass  oi  deformities — gems  of 
marvellous  value  and  splendour  incrusted  in  their  native  earth. 
But  numerous  as  Baxter's  defects  in  point  of  style  are,  he  often 
presents  us  with  passages  which  are  genuine  examples  of  the 
most  effective  pulpit  eloquence,  and  if  we  had  space  should  be  glad 
to  insert  some  of  them.  Baxter  was  almost  equally  distinguished 
by  those  talents  which  go  to  form  a  great  public  speaker, 
(hence  his  constant  desire  to  make  a  direct  and  practical  use  of  all 
his  knowledge,)  and  by  that  excursiveness  and  subtilty  of  intellect 

♦  SouTB*s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  879. 
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which  impels  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  subject,  how- 
ever worthless.  It  is  not  a  little  ludicrous  sometimes  to  see  these 
two  propensities  of  his  intellect  struggling  for  the  mastery.  At 
one  time  he  forms  a  magnanimous  resolution  to  forego  speculations 
which  are  curiously  useless,  and  the  next  is  found  deep  in  the 
discussion  of  them.  Thus  in  his  ^  Dying  Thoughts/  after  telling 
us  of  the  futility  of  the  greater  part  of  those  questions  which 
relate  to  the  modes  of  existence  in  a  future  world,  he  proceeds 
very  deliberately  to  expend  about  threescore  pages  in  the  examina* 
tion  of  some  of  them ! 

•Even  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  exuberance  of  whose  imagination 
too  often  betrayed  him  into  puerilities  and  extravagances  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  true  eloquence,  and  whose  cumbrous 
erudition  perpetually  suggested  allusions  and  phraseology  equally 
inconsistent  with  it — passages  which  in  a  considerable  degree 
illustrate  the  style  in  question  are  not  seldom  to  be  found.  Take 
the    following  from  his  sermon  entitled   ^  Christ's  Advent   to 

*  Judgment  * : — *  And  because  very  many  sins  are  sins  of  society 
^  and  confederation,  it  is  a  hard  and  a  weighty  consideration  what 

*  shall  become  of  any  one  of  us  who  have  tempted  our  brother  or 

*  sister  to  sin  and  death :  for  though  God  hath  spared  our  life, 

*  and  they  are  dead,  and  their  debt-books  are  sealed  up  till  the 
^  day  of  account,  yet  the  mischief  of  our  sin  is  gone  before  us, 
<  and  it  is  like  a  murder,  but  more  execrable  ;  the  soul  is  dead  in 

*  trespasses  and  sins,  and  sealed  up  to  an  eternal  sorrow ;  and 
^  thou  shalt  see  at  doomsday  what  damnable  uncharitableness 
^  thou  hast  done.  That  soul  that  cries  to  those  rocks  to  cover 
^  her,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thy  perpetual  temptations,  might 

*  have  followed  the  Lamb  in  a  white  robe ;  and  that  poor  man, 
'  that  is  clothed  with*  shame  and  flames  of  fire,  would  have  shined 
'  in  glory,  but  that  thou  didst  force  him  to  be  partner  of  thy 

*  baseness.  And  who  shall  pay  for  this  loss  ?  a  soul  is  lost  by 
'^y  means ;  thou  hast  defeated  the  holy  purposes  of  the  Ldrd*s 
*'  bitter  passion  by  thy  impurities ;  and  what  shall  happen  to 

*  thee,  by  whom  thy  brother  dies  eternally  ?' 

Of  recent  writers  there  is  none  with  whom  we  are  acquaint- 
ed who,  in  point  of  diction^  so  well  deserves  to  be  a  model  as 
the  late  Augustus  William  Hare,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
already  made.  We  by  no  means  assert  that  (as  was  the  case 
with  Latimer,  South,  or  Baxter)  the  general  structure  of  his 
intellect  was  that  which  plainly  predestines  a  man  to  be  a  gpreat 
public  speaker.  Of  many  of  the  qualifications  of  one,  he  was 
certainly  possessed ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  early  death, 
and  the  humble  sphere  to  which  his  talents  were  restricted,  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  say  what  he  might  have  become.  He  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  of  making  diflicult  things 
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pUin ;  of  setting  obvious  truths  in  novel  lights ;  of  iUustratlag 
them  by  familiai  images ;  and  of  expressing  them  in  a  style 
habitually  animated,  and  now  and  then  singularly  vivacious. 
His  sermons  to  a  '  Country  Congregation'  will  probablY  disap- 
point»  by  their  very  simplicity,  the  highly  cultivated  and  intelli- 
gent— for  whom,  indeed,  they  were  never  intended ;  although 
we  cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  that  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  language  would  often  deceive  even  such  readers  as  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  thoughts  it  expresses*  But  lor  an 
illiterate  audience — an  audience  of  rustics — they  appear  to  us,  io 
point  of  diction^  perfect  models  of  what  discourses  ought  to  be* 

Their  author  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  and  of  the  most 
varied  accomplishments,  and  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
success  with  which  high  endowments  may  be  made  subservient 
to  a  very  humble  object  whenever  a  man  is  honestly  bent  upoa 
8o  employing  them.  His  great  knowledge,  instead  of  b^ng 
employed  for  ostentation's  sake,  only  taught  him  more  pre« 
cisely  what  was  to  be  done,  and  how  he  ought  ta  set  about  it. 
To  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  he  added  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  consequently  possessed  (what  no  speaker  should  be  without) 
an  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  bis  mother 
tongue — with  the  vocabulary  and  idioms  of  the  people.  When 
he  left  Cambridge  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  congr^ation  in 
a  remote  rural  district,  he  resolved  so  to  express  himself  that  all 
should  understand  him;  and  his  eminent  success  shows  what 
may  be  done  by  one  who  forms  a  definite  notion  of  the  style  he 
ought  to  adopt,  and  deliberately  bends  his  best  energies  to  attain 
it.  The  above-mentioned  sermons  to  a  ^  country  eoAgregation,' 
we  conuder  a  greater  triumph  of  his  genius'than  all  the  splendid 
acquisitions  be  had  made ;  and,  if  Dr  Johnson's  sentiment  be 
true,  that  a  ^  voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  science  is 
<  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach,'  the  triumph 
ox  his  humilitv  was  still  greater  than  that  of  his  genius. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  the  man 
who  honestly  resolves  to  speak  only  in  the  style  we  have  recom- 
mended;— difficulties  sometimes  arising  from  the  intellectual 
Eursuits  to  which  he  has  been  necessarily  addicted — sometimes 
:om  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  mental  character.  Nursed  in  the 
lap  of  learning,  and  familiar  with  the  language  of  sdence  and  lite- 
rature; necessitated  in  the  very  course  of  those  preparatory 
studies  which  form  an  essential  part  of  his  professional  education, 
to  read  much  in  foreign  languages,  and  to  prosecute  profound  or 
abstruse  enquiries,  he  will  be  apt,  insensibly,  to  select  subiects,  or 
adopt  a  styfe  utterly  inconsbtent  with  pulpit  eloquence.  He  may 
Still  mere  frequently  be  betrayed  into  sucn  eonauct  by  affectation 
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ami  ntnity*  The  very  peculiarities  of  his  own  mental  constitution 
may  expose  him  more  fatally  to  thedanger,  and  require  continual 
efforts  to  counteract  them.  If  he  be  a  philosopher,  he  will  be 
tempted  to  indulge  too  much  in  abstruse  speculation,  or  to  treat 
those  subjects  on  which  he  may  rightfully  expatiate  in  a  phitoso>- 
phde  meamer,  in  language  too  abstract  and  remote  from  common 
life.  If  he  have  a  brilliant  imagination,  he  will  often  be  tempted ' 
to  employ  it  inopportunely  or  to  excess,  and  will  find  it  hard  to 
restrain  it  within  the  moderate  limits  in  which  alone  it  eeM  be 
mefui.  In  order  to  counteract  the  accidental  evils  arising  from 
the  necessary  prosecution  of  various  branches  of  study,  which,  in 
relation  to  public  speaking,  may  injuriously  affect  the  habits  of 
tfairaght  or  of  expression,  it  is  proper  that  every  one  who  is  des- 
diied  for  such  engagements  should  cultivate  acquaintance  with 
the  most  idiomatic  writers — understand  the  genius  and  resources 
of  his  own  language-^the  modes  of  thought  and  expression 
prevalent  amongst  the  common  people — and,  above  all,  be  dili- 
gent in  the  perusal  of  the  best  models  of  that  severe  and  manly 
eloquence  of  which  we  have  said  so  much.  The  success  of 
Mr  Hare  may  serve  to  show  how  much  may  be  done  by  honesty 
and  diligence.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  encourage  the  young  preacher 
to  know,  that  if  he  gets  but  a  clear  idea  of  the  task  which 
he  has  to  perform,  and  honestly  resolves  to  perform  it,  there 
is  Bot  one  of  those  things  which  we  have  mentioned  as  pos^ 
sible  impediments,  that  may  not  be  made  to  facilitate  his  ob- 
ject. All  that  is  requisite  is  a  determination,  that,  as  he  has  a 
practieal  object  in  view,  every  thing  shall  be  strictly  subordinated 
to  it.  Philosophy,  for  example,  may  be  made  useful ;  but  it 
must  be  principally  by  teaching  him  to  understand  the  mechan-' 
ism  and  movements  of  that  mind  on  which  he  is  to  operate.  The 
audience  must  not  perceive  or  suspect  that  the  speaRer  is  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  of  any  such  invisible  guide;  or.  If  it  be  em-' 
ployed  directly  at  all,  it  still  must  be  unsuspected  by  the  com- 
mon people  to  be  philosophy:  it  must  be  employed  merely  to' 
insure  greater  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  views' 
propounded;  and  to  determine  the  circumspect  limits  within' 
which  every  subject  must  be  treated ; — that  is,  so  far,  and  so 
far  only,  as  it  may  be  made  conducive  to  a  practical  end.  In 
a  word,  it  must  be  philosophy  without  the  forms  of  )t ;  philo- 
sophy in  its  working  dress;  philosophy  that  has  learned  one 
of  its  hardest  lessons,  that  it  is  often  the  truest  philosophy 
not  to  appear  such.  In  like  manner,  the  speaker  may  have 
a  knowledge  of  Logic ;  but  it  must  be  seen  only  in  the  greater 
perspicuity  of  his  statements  and  the  greater  closeness  of  his 
reasoning.  He  must  never  trouble  the  people  with  the  mysteries 
of  mood  and  figtue,  or  bewilder  them  with  a  single  unlntelligiblo 
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technicality.     He  may  possess  a  knowledge  of  Rhetoric;  but  he 
18  not  to  confound  his  audience  with  the  distinctions  of  trope  and 
metaphor — ^with  the  uses  of  synecdoches  or  metonymies — ^with 
those  principles  of  the  human  mind  which  give  them  energy— or 
the  rules  by  which,  at  the  very  time  he  is  speaking,  he  is  regu- 
lating his  own  taste  in  the  employment  of  them.    Here  is  a 
•hard  lesson  I  who  can  hear  it?'     To  be  employing  profound 
and  extensive  knowledge  without  suffering  these  you  address  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  matter  1     To  be  contented  to  produce 
results  which  seem  cheap  and  conmion,  without  once  lifting  the 
curtain  to  bewilder  and  dazzle  the  multitude  with  a  sight  pf  ^^^ 
imposing  and  complicated  machinery  which  is  revolving  behmd  it . 
It  is  happily  unnecessary  to  caution  the  modern   preacher 
against  many  of  the  abuses  which  pervade  our  older  pulpit  litera- 
ture—especially that  of  the  seventeenth  century ;— a  period,  not- 
withstanding,  in  which  our  most  eminent  preachers  for  the  most 
part  flourished.     We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  abuse  ot 
learning.     Many  of  the  sermons  of  that  age  are  full  of  quotations, 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  common  people.     Numberless 
passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  particular,  are  little  better  than  a 
curious  tesselation  of  English,  Greek,  and  Latin.    The  people, 
however  strange  the  fact  may  appear,  came  not  merely  to  like 
these  displays,  but  to  be  sometimes  discontented  if  they  did  not 
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*  fondest  of  high-flown  metaphors  and  allegories,  attended  and  set 

*  off  toith  sercq»s  of  Greek  and  Latin,  though  not  able  even  to 

*  read  so  much   of  the  Utter  as  might  save  their  necks  upon 

*  occasion.'  .        , 

Equally  unnecessary  is  it  to  caution  the  preacher  against  those 
complicated  divisions  and  subdivisions  into  which  our  forefathers 
thought   proper    to  chop  up   their  discourses,   to  the    entire 
frustration    of  tHe  very  object  they  had  in  view,  and  the  utter 
owcomfiture  of  the  most  retentive  memory.     In  one  discourse  ot 
bishop  HalPs,  -we  have  counted  no  less  than  eighty  heads,  prin- 
cipal and  8ttl>ordinate— in  one  of  Baxter's,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
ted and   t-wenty,  besides  a  formidable  array  of  *  improvements. 
But  the  zixosti  amuong  examples  of  this  abuse  are  those  recorded 
«>  Robin»orfc*B  notes  to  Claude's  Essay  '  On  the  Composition  of 
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a  Sermon/ — ^  But  allowing  the  necessity  of  a  natural  and  easy 
division,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  these  are  to  multiply 
into  whole  armies.  A  hundred  years  ago  most  sermons  had 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  particulars.  There  is  a  sermon  of 
Mr  Lye's  on  1  Cor.  vi.  17,  the  terms  ofwhich^  says  he,  I  shall 
endeavour^  by  God*s  assistance,  clearly  to  explain.  This  he  does 
in  thirty  particnlars,yor  the  fixing  of  it  on  a  right  basis^  and  then 
adds  fifty-six  more  to  explain  the  subject,  in  all  eighty-six. 
And  what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing  is  his  introduction  to 
all  these,  which  is  this : — Having  thus  beaten  up  and  levelled 
our  way  to  the  text,  I  shall  not  stand  to  shred  the  words  into 
any  unnecessary  parts,  but  shall  extract  out  of  them  such  an  olh- 
servation  as  I  conceive  strikes  a  full  eighth  to  the  mind  of  the 
spirit  of  God. 

^  If  Mr  Lye  is  too  prolific,  what  shall  we  say  to  Mr  Drake, 
whose  sermon  has  (if  I  reckon  rightly)  above  a  hundred  and 
seventy  parts,  besides  queries  and  solutions ;  and  yet  the  good 
man  says  he  passed  sundry  useful  points,  pitching  only  on  that 
which  comprehended  the  marrow  and  substance.' 
Equally  superfluous  would  it  be  to  caution  the  modem  preacher 
against  the  quaintnesses,  the  quirks  and  quibbles,  the  fantastic 
imagery,  the  alliterations,  and  other  curious  devices  of  composi- 
tion, in  which  many  of  our  older  writers  so  much  delighted.  In 
truth,  the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way.  In  the  laudable  effort 
to  avoid  the  vulgar^  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  danger  of  sinking 
down  into  tame  propriety.  Our  older  writers,  in  their  free  and 
reckless  resort  to  every  mode  of  stimulating  attention,  were 
often,  it  is  true,  betrayed  into  gross  violations  of  taste ;  but  the 
very  same  audacity  of  genius  also  often  produced  great  feli- 
cities, both  of  imagery  and  diction.  The  too  frequent  charae* 
teristic  of  modem  discourses  is  what  the  Germans  would  deno- 
minate *  wasserigkeit,'  <  waterishness : '  there  is  little  to  strikcj 
either  the  one  way  or  the  other ;  all  is  blameless  commonplace, 
accurate  insipidity. 

We  now  proceed,  conformably  with  the  intention  mentioned 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  two  chief  causes  of  the  mediocrity 
of  the  generality  of  sermons.  One  of  them  in  our  opinion  is, 
that  too  little  time  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  public  dis- 
cfMinet*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  involve  in  indiscriminate  censure 
the  thousands  of  preachers  whom  we  have  never  heard,  or  to  pro- 
nounce absolutely  on  the  indolence  or  the  industry  even  of  those 
to  whom  we  have  listened.  We  only  think  that  the  failing  in 
question  is  not  a  very  partial  one,  from  the  intemal  evidence 
somlied  by  the  sermons  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
different  preachers  whom  we  ha%'e  heard.     We  are  also  willing 
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to  admit,  that  the  duties  of  the  pulpit  are  not  the  only  duties 
which  claim  the  attention  of  the  Cnristian  minister;  and  that 
his  other  eni^agements,  in  an  age  like  this,  are  neither  few 
nor  small.  But  we  must  also  contend,  that  as  his  principal 
office  is  that  of  public  instructor,  the  duties  of  that  office  must 
ever  be  his  chief  business ;  and  that,  to  whatever  extent  he 
may  undertake  other  engagements,  he  should  sacredly  reserve 
sufficient  time  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  proper  ninctions. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  the  construction  of  a  dis- 
course which  shall  be  adapted  in  matter,  arrangement,  and 
style,  to  produce  a  strong  impression  upon  a  popular  audience, 
seems  a  task  which  requires  much  more  time  and  labour  than, 
as  we  conceive,  are  generally  bestowed  upon  it.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  this  task,  difficult  as  it  is,  might  be  performed 
much  better  than  it  generally  is.  We  are  well  aware,  of  course, 
that  there  must  always  be  an  immense  interval  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  man  of  genius  and  those  of  a  man  who  has  no 
fenius  at  all — between  those  of  a  fertile  intellect  and  those  of  a 
arren  one ;  but  there  are  few  men  possessed  of  that  measure  of 
vigour  and  elasticity  of  mind,  without  which  they  have  no  busi- 
ness out  of  the  rank  of  handicraftsmen,  who  could  not,  with  dili- 
gence, ccMupose  a  discourse  which  might  be  generally  useful  and  in- 
teresting, at  least  much  more  so  than  discourses  are  often  found 
to  be.  Prolonged  study  and  meditation  are  never  without  their 
reward.  Either  some  new  materials  are  collected,  or  they  strike 
by  a  new  arrangement  of  them,  or  some  new  truth  is  elicited,  or 
some  old  truth  is  exhibited  under  a  new  aspect,  or  illustrated  in 
a  manner  which  gives  it  an  importance  never  felt  before,  and 
extends  its  influence  from  the  understanding  to  the  imagination, 
and  thence  to  the  aifections.  Such  sources  of  interest  as  these 
are  sure  to  reveal  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  mind  that 
honestly  and  diligently  sets  itself  to  seek  them  with  the  couvic«< 
tion  that  they  are  to  be  had,  and  that  they  must  be  obtained.* 


*  How  much  force  is  imparted  to  the  most  familiar  and  obvious  truths 
in  the  following  passages,  merely  by  the  novel  mode  of  exhibiting  them  ? 
— <  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest. — If  an  inhabitant  of  some  distant  part  of  the  universe 
-^sorne  angel  who  had  never  visited  the  earth — had  been  told  that  there 
was  a  world  in  which  such  an  invitation  had  been  neglected  and  de« 
spised,  they  would  surely  say,— The  inhabitants  of  that  world  must 
be  a  very  happy  people ;  there  can  be  few  among  them  that  <<  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden."  No  doubt  they  must  be  strangers  to  poverty,  sor- 
row, and  misfortune ;  the  pestilence  cannot  come  nigh  their  dwelling, 
neither  does  death  ever  knock  at  their  doors,  and  of  course  they  must  be 
unconnected  with  sin,  and  all  the  miseries  that  are  its  everlasting 
attendants/— Wolfe's  Remains* 
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l^ho'Qt  lAtendiog  to  implicate  Christian  nunistert  generally 
in  the  charge  sow  made,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  internal 
evidence  of  many  a  discourse  justifies  us  in  sayiofi^  that  it  is 
widely  applicable.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  hardly  oe  affirmed 
that  those  giro  time  enough  to  their  sermons  who  give  none  at 
all ;  who,  if  they  are  ever  eloquent)  are  eloquent  at  other  peo« 

*  Though  the  arguments  which  the  Christian  hath  for  his  faith  may 
not  be  the  strongest,  yet  a  tree  but  weakly  rooted  often  brings  forth 
good  fruit ;  and  if  it  doth,  will  never  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  tbe 
fire.' — Sbcker's  Semums,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

The  following  is  a  passage  from  Hare's  sermon  on  tbe  text,  *  And 
fbrgite  us  our  sins ;  for  we  also  forgive  every  one  who  is  indebted  to 
Bs:*— 

<  Conceive  a  revengeful  unforgiving  man  repeating  this  prayer,  which 
jmk  all,  1  hope,  repeat  daily*  Conceive  a  man  with  a  heart  full  of  wrath 
■gttiiitt  his  aeighbour,  with  a  memory  which  treasures  up  the  little 
wrongs,  and  insults,  and  pro? ocations  he  fancies  himself  to  have  received 
from  that  neighbour.  Conceive  such  a  man  praying  to  God  Most  High 
to  forgive  him  his  trespasses  as  he  forgives  the  man  who  has  trespassed 
against  him.  What,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  do  these  words  mean  ? 
Thej  mean — but,  that  you  may  more  fully  understand  their  meaning,  I 
will  turn  them  into  a  prayer,  which  we  will  call  the  prayer  of  the  unfor- 
giving man, — **  O  Ood,  I  have  sinned  against  thee  many  times,  from 
mj  youth  up  until  now.  I  have  often  been  forgetful  of  thy  goodness ; 
I  have  not  daily  thanked  thee  for  thy  mercies ;  I  have  neglected  thy 
■ervice ;  I  have  broken  thy  laws ;  I  have  done  many  things  utterly 
wnmg  agaiast  thee.  All  this  I  know,  and  betides  this»  doubtless,  I 
have  coQunitted  many  secret  sins  which,  ia  my  hliadness,  I  have  failed 
to  notice.  Such  is  my  guiltiness,  O  Lord»  in  thy  sight.  Deal  with  me, 
I  beseech  thee,  even  as  I  deal  with  my  neighbour.  He  has  not  offended 
me  one-tenth,  one-hundredth  part  as  much  as  I  have  offended  thee  ;  but 
he  has  offended  me  very  grievously,  and  I  cannot  forgive  him.  Deal 
with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal  with  him.  He  has  been 
very  ungrateful  to  me,  though  not  a  tenth,  not  a  hundredth  part  as  un- 
grateful as  I  have  been  to  thee ;  yet  I  cannot  overlook  such  base  and 
ihaflsefal  ingratitude.  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  I  deal 
wish  him.  1  remember  and  treasure  up  every  little  trifle  which  shows 
how  ill  he  has  behaved  to  me*  Deal  with  me,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
as  1  deal  with  him.  1  am  detemsiaed  to  take  the  very  first  oppertunity 
ef  deiag  him  an  ill  tnnu  Deal  with  aie,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  as  I 
deal  with  him."  Can  any  thing  be  more  shocking  and  horrible  thao 
aach  a  prayer  ?  Is  not  the  very  sound  of  it  enough  to  make  one's  blood 
run  cold  ?  Yet  this  is  just  the  prayer  which  tbe  unforgiving  man  offers 
up  twery  time  he  repeats  the  Lord's  prayer ;  for  he  prays  to  God  to  for- 
gire  him  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  forgives  nis  neighbour.  But 
he  does  not  forgive  his  neighbour ;  so  he  pravs  to  God  not  to  forgive 
hioL  Ood  grant  that  hn  prayer  may  not  be  heard,  for  he  is  praying  a 
carts  on  his  own  head  I ' — H  abb's  Sermontt  voL  iL  pp.  997-9* 
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daim  the  speaker's  unenviable  confusion  and  embarrassment,— 
his  utter  bankruptcy  of  intellect.  The  wonder  is,  that  any  man 
who  has  felt' the  misery  of  such  an  exhibition^  or  subjected  his 
congregation  to  the  pain  of  witnessing  it,  should  ever  again 
allow  himself  to  be  found  in  such  a  painful  situation. 

Even  of  discourses,  where  the  thoughts  are  not  properly  ex- 
temporaneous— and  if  the  subject  has  been  duly  pondered,  the 
matter  properly  distributed,  and  the  principal  illustrations  se« 
lected, — we  cannot  but  think  this  the  most  effective,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  most  natural  mode  of  preaching — very  few,  com- 
parativelv  speaking,  are  prepared  with  the  requisite  degree  of 
deliberation  and  care.  Owing  to  the  hasty  manner  in  which 
they  are  got  upf  the  subjects  are  rarely  sufficiently  digested ;  the 
several  parts  of  the  discourse  do  not  present  themsdves  to  the 
mind  with  sufficient  distinctness ;  and,  what  is  as  bad,  the  great 
task  of  selection  is  not  adeouately  performed  after  the  materials 
have  been  got  together.  Knowing  that  he  must  have  a  suffi- 
cient mass  of  matter  of  some  kind  or  other,  conscious  that  there 
is  not  much  time  to  get  it  in,  and  grievously  fearing  lest  he 
should  not  have  enough,  the  preacher  takes  every  thing  that 
offers,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  simply  because  it  cannot  he  dis- 
pensed with.  The  process  too  often  adopted  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  extemporaneous  discourses,  we  take  to  be  this.  A  text 
is  selected ;  critics  and  commentators  hastily  consulted ;  and  as  it 
»  felt  that  every  thing  must  be  used,  all  that  is  collected  about 
the  text,  whether  relevant  or  not,  whether  calculated  to  instruct 
and  edify,  or  quite  unlikely  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  goes 
into  the  notes,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  spared.  It  is  owing 
to  this  that  we  have  sometimes  heard  preachers  occupy  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  exhausting  the  patience  and  dis* 
sipating  the  attention  of  their  flocks  in  msposing  of  some  whim- 
ucal,  farfetched,  and  palpably  untrue  interpretation  of  the  text ; 
benevolently  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  interpre- 
tations are  utterly  worthless,  never  dreamt  of  except  by  the  soli- 
tary author  who  originated  tibem,  and  perfectly  inconsistent  with 
common  sense  I 

There  are  not  a  few  fallacies  by  which  some  preachers  im« 
pose  upon  themselves  the  belief,  that  less  preparation  is  necessary 
than  is  really  indispensable.  They  think  that  the  topics  on  which 
they  have  to  insist  are  so  familiar  and  obvious,  that  it  is  easv  to 
discourse  about  them  to  any  extent.  We  should  have  imagined 
that  this  argument  would  have  told  just  the  other  way ;  that  it  is 
precisely  because  the  topics  on  which  the  Christian  minister  has 
to  expatiate  are  so  fEuniliar  and  obvious,  that  the  more  diligence 
is  requbite  to  set  them  in  new  lights ; — to  devise  new  modes  of 
illustration,  and  lo  secure  the  requisite  variety,  by  changinpr  *Ka 
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form  where  we  cannot  change  the  substance.  In  this  way  only 
can  exhausted  attention  be  stimulated  and  renewed ;  but  in  thu 
way  it  can.  As  the  instances  already  adduced  will  show,  even 
the  most  obvious  and  threadbare  truths  may  be  made  striking 
and  forcible  by  a  new  setting. 

Sometimes  men  will  tell  us  that  they  prefer  a  n/ahural  and  art" 
les9  eloquence,  and  that  very  diligent  preparation  is  inconsistent 
with  such  qualities.  We  verily  believe  that  this  fallacy,  though 
it  lurks  under  an  almost  transparent  ambiguity,  is  of  most  pre- 
judicial consequence.  Nature  and  art,  so  far  from  being  always 
opposed,  are  often  the  very  same  thing.  Thus,  to  adduce  a 
familiar  example,  and  closely  related  to  the  present  subject — it  is 
natural  for  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  not  given  adequate  ex- 
pression to  a  thought,  though  he  may  have  used  the  first  words 
suggested,  to  attempt  it  again  and  again.  He,  eadi  time,  ap- 
proximates nearer  to  the  mark,  and  at  length  desists,  satisfied 
either  thttt  he  has  done  what  he  wishes,  or  that  he  cannot  per- 
fectly do  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  writer,  with  this  end,  is  con- 
tinually transposing  clauses,  reconstructing  sentences,  striking 
out  one  word  and  putting  in  another.  All  this  may  be  said  to 
be  arty  or  the  deliberate  application  of  means  to  ends  ;  but  is  it 
art  inconsistent  with  nature  ?  It  is  just  such  art  as  this  that  we 
ask  of  the  preacher  and  no  other ;  simply  that  he  shall  take  dili- 

fent  heed  to  do  what  he  has  to  do  as  well  as  he  can.     Let  him 
epend  upon  it,  that  no  such  art  as  this  will  ever  make  him 
appear  the  less  natural. 

A  similar  fallacy  lurks  under  the  unmeaning  praises  which  are 
often  bestowed  upon  simplicity.  We  love  simplicity  as  much  as 
any  of  its  eulogists  can  do;  but  we  should  probably  differ  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  While  some  men  talk  as  if  to 
speak  naturally  were  to  speak  like  a  natural,  others  talk  as  if  to 
speak  with  simplicity  meant  to  speak  like  a  simpleton.  True 
simplicity  does  not  consist  in  what  is  trite,  bald,  or  commonplace. 
So  far  as  regards  the  thought,  it  means,  not  what  is  already 
obvious  to  every  body,  but  what,  though  not  obvious,  is  imme- 
diately recognised,  as  soon  as  propounded,  to  be  true  and  striking. 
As  it  regards  the  expression,  it  means,  that  thoughts  worth 
hearing  are  expressed  in  langifs^e  that  every  one  can  under* 
stand.  In  the  first  point  of  view,  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  ab« 
struse  ;  in  the  second,  to  what  is  obscure.  It  is  not  what  some 
men  take  it  to  mean,  threadbare  commonplace,  expressed  in 
insipid  language.  It  can  be  owing  only  to  a  fallacy  of  this  kind, 
that  we  so  often  hear  discourses  consisting  of  little  else  than 
meagre  truisms,  expanded  and  diluted  till  every  mortal  ear  aches 
that  listens.  We  have  heard  preachers  commence  with  the  tritest 
of  truths  — *  all  men  are  mortals ' — and  proceed  to  illustrate  it 
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with  as  muck  prolixity  ag  though  they  were  announcing  it  a6  a 
new  proposition  to  a  company  of  immortals  in  gome  distant  planet, 
brought  with  difficulty  to  believe  a  fact  so  portentous,  and  ttnau*> 
tbeoticated  by  tbeir  own  experience. 

True  simplicity  is  the  last  and  most  excellent  grace  which 
can  belong  to  a  speaker,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  attained  with- 
out  much  effort*  Those  who  have  attentively  read  the  present 
article,  will  not  suspect  us  of  demanding  more  deliberate  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  preacher  that  be  may  offer  what  is  pro* 
found,  recondite,  or  abstruse ;  but  that  he  may  say  only  what  he 
ought  to  say,  and  that  what  he  does  say  may  be  better  said.  When 
the  topics  are  such  only  as  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  lan- 
guage such  as  b  readily  understood,  the  preacher  may  depend 
upon  it  that  no  pains  he  may  take  will  be  lost^ — that  his  audience, 
however  homely,  will  be  sure  to  appreciate  them — and  that  the 
beter  a  discourse  is  the  better  they  will  like  it* 

We  have  stated  as  the  other  great  cause  of  the  failure  of 
preachers,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  pri$^ 
cqJes  of  pulpit  eloquence*  We  are  far  from  contending  that  a 
systematic  exposition  of  the  laws,  in  conformity  with  which  all 
effective  discourses  to  the  people  must  be  constructed,  should  be 
made  a  part  of  general  education;  or  that  it  ought  to  be  imparted 
even  to  nim  who  is  destined  to  be  a  public  speaker  till  his  general 
training — and  that  a  very  ample  one — has  been  completed.  But 
that  such  knowledge  should  be  acquired  by  every  one  designed 
for  such  an  office,  and  that  all  universities  and  colleges  should 
fiumish  the  means  of  communicating  it,  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt.  But  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  all  systematic  instruction 
of  this  sort  tends  to  spoil  nature,  prevent  simplicity,  and  en- 
courage vanity ; — in  short,  that  it  is  sure  to  produce  one  or  other 
of  the  forms  of  spurious  or  artificial  eloquence*  Now  we  ask, 
does  the  objector  mean  any  such  system  as  approves  of  such 
things,  or  one  that  condemns  them  ?  If  the  former,  we  know  of 
no  such  system — if  the  latter,  then  he  must  defend  the  paradox, 
that  such  systems  have,  somehow  or  other,  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  very  faults  which  they  expose  and  denounce,  and  to  prevent 
the  attainment  of  those  very  excellences  which  they  describe  as 
the  only  ones  worth  seeking !  Now,  is  it  possible  for  any  sane 
mind  to  conceive  that  the  ridicule  which  Campbell  and  Whately, 
for  example,  pour  upon  such  fiaults,  can  foster  in  any  youth  a 
perverse  passion  for  them  ?  Or  that  the  severity,  simplicity,  ear- 
nest business-like  style,  which  these  writers  every  where  enjoin 
aa  essential  to  all  effective  eloquence,  should  provoke  any  nuui 
to  the  imitation  of  the  opposite  vices  ?  The  supposition  is  an 
absurdity*  So  far  as  such  writers  produce  any  effect  at  all,  it 
must  be  to  prevent  the  follies  which  tney  so  unsparingly  condemn. 
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Those  who  attribute  vicious  eloquence  to  sound  criticism,  have 
been  guilty  merely  of  the  common  blunder  of  assigning  effects 
to  wrong  causes;  only  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  present 
*  case,  they  show  singular  ingenuity  in  referring  them  to  the  only 
causes  which  could  not  by  possibility  produce  them.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  the  bent  of  the  young  mind  is  so  strong  towards 
various  forms  of  this  spurious  eloquence,  that  it  resists  the  most 
powerful  counteraction ;  and  time  and  experience  alone  will  avail, 
and  not  always  even  these,  to  give  precepts  their  due  weight 
and  their  just  practical  influence.  To  charge  such  effects  upon 
such  causes,  is  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  say  of  some  spot 
which  had  been  but  partially  cultivated,  and  from  which  the 
weeds  which  nature  had  so  prodigally  sown  had  not  been  com- 
pletely eradicated — ^  This  comes  of  gardening  and  artificial  cul> 
ture.' 

Youthful  vanity  and  inexperience  alone  sufficiently  account  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  deviations  from  propriety,  simplicity,  and 
common-sense,  now  adverted  to.  Those  who  laud  nature  in 
opposition  to  art,  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  this  very  vanity 
forms  a  part  of  it.  It  is  natural  for  a  youth,  whether  with  or  with- 
out cultivation,  to  fall  into  these  errors ;  and  all  experience  loudly 
proclaims  that,  on  such  a  point,  nature  alone  is  no  safe  guide, 
who,  that  has  arrived  at  maturity  in  intellect,  taste,  and  feeling, 
does  not  recollect  how  hard  it  was  in  early  life  to  put  the  extin- 
guisher upon  a  fine  metaphor  or  dazzling  expression — to  reject 
tinsel,  however  worthless,  if  it  did  but  glare ;  and  epithets,  how- 
ever superfluous,  if  they  but  sounded  grand  ?  How  hard  it  was 
to  forget  one's  self,  and  to  become  sincerely  intent  upon  the  best, 
simplest,  strongest,  briefest  mode  of  communicating  what  we 
deemed  important  truth  to  the  minds  of  others  !  Surely  it  is 
not  a  little  ridiculous  then,  when  so  obvious  a  solution  offers  itself, 
to  charge  the  faults  of  young  speakers  upon  the  very  precepts 
which  condemn  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  utility  of 
such  precepts,  if  they  tend  only  in  some  measure  to  correct  the 
errors  they  cannot  entirely  suppress ;  and  to  abridge  the  duration 
of  follies  which  they  cannot  wholly  prevent. 

But  it  is  further  said,  that,  somehow  or  other,  any  such  sys- 
tem of  instruction  does  injury,  by  laying  upon  the  intellect  a  sort 
of  constraint,  and  substituting  a  stiff  mechanical  movement  for 
the  flexibility  and  freedom  of  nature. 

We  reply,  that  if  the  system  of  instruction  be  too  minute,  or 
if  the  pupil  be  teld  to  employ  it  mechanically,  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  such  effects  will  follow,  but  not  otherwise.     We 

{)lead  for  no  system  of  minute  technical  rules ;  still  less  for  the 
brmal  application  of  any  system  whatever.     But  to  imbue  the 
mind  with  great  general  principles,  leaving  them  to  operate 
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imperceptibly  upon  tbe  formation  of  habit,  and  to  suggest,' 
without  distinct  consciousness  of  their  presence,  the  lesson 
which  the  occasion  demands,  is  a  very  different  thing,  and 
is  all  we  contend  for.  One  would  think,  to  hear  some  men 
talk,  that  it  was  proposed  to  instruct  a  youth  to  adjust  before- 
hand the  number  of  sentences  of  which  each  paragraph  should 
consist,  and  the  lengths  into  which  the  sentences  should  be 
cut — to  determine  how  many  should  be  perfect  periods,  and 
how  many  should  not — what  allowance  of  antitheses,  interro- 
gatives,  and 'notes  of  admiration,  shall  be  given  to  each  page 
— where  he  shall  stick  on  a  metonymy  or  a  metaphor,  and  how 
many  niches  he  shall  reserve  for  gilded  ornaments.  Who  is 
pleading  for  any  such  nonsense  as  this  ?  All  that  we  contend 
for  is,  diat  no  public  speaker  should  be  destitute  of  a  clear  per- 
ception of  those  principles  of  man's  nature  on  which  conviction 
and  persuasion  depend ;  and  of  those  proprieties  of  style  which 
ought  to  characterise  all  discourses  which  are  designed  to  effect 
these  objects.  General  as  all  this  knowledge  must  be,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous.  One  great 
good  it  would  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  effect ; — it  would  pre- 
vent men  Arom  setting  out  urongj  or  abridge  the  amount  or  dura* 
tion  of  their  errors ; — in  other  words,  prevent  the  formation  of 
vicious  habits,  or  tend  to  correct  them  when  formed.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  a  speaker  to  set  out  with  false  notions  as  to 
tbe  style  which  effective  public  speaking  requires — to  suppose  it 
sometning  very  remote  from  what  is  simple  and  natural.  Still 
more  are  led  into  similar  errors  by  their  vanity.  'J*he  young 
especially  are  apt  to  despise  the  true  style  for  what  are  its 
chief  excellences — its  simplicity  and  severity.  Let  them  once  be 
taught  its  great  superiority  to  every  other,  and  they  will  at  least 
be  protected  from  involuntary  errors,  and  less  likely  to  yield  to 
the  seductions  of  vanity.  Such  a  knowledge  would  also  (per- 
haps the  most  important  benefit  of  all)  involve  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  models,  and  secure  timely  appreciation  of  them. 

But  it  is  frequently  urged  that,  after  all,  the  practical  value  ot 
all  the  great  lessons  of  criticism  must  be  learned  from  experience, 
and  that  mere  instruction  can  do  little.  Be  it  so.  Is  this  any 
reason  why  that  little  should  be  withheld  ?  Besides,  is  it  nothing 
to  put  a  youth  in  the  right  way  ? — to  abridge  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience ? to  facilitate  the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  to  prevent 

the  growth  of  bad  ones  ? — to  diminish  tbe  probabilities  of  ^ure, 
and  to  increase  those  of  success  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  suffer  the  young  speaker  to  grope  out  his  way  by  the 
use  of  the  lead-line  alone,  when  we  could  give  him  the  aid  of  the 
diart  and  compass ;  or  to  find  his  way  to  truth  at  last  by  a  series 
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of  painful  blunders,  t?faen  any  part  of  the  trouble  mifl^ht  be  spared 
Him  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  great  speaker  might  be  able  to 
give  a  young  beginner  many  prohtable  nints  which  would  save 
him  both  much  time  and  many  errors,  and  ipake  the  lessons  of 
experience  not  only  a  great  deal  shorter,  but  vastly  less  trouble- 
some P  And  if  this  be  so,  we  cannot  see  how  it  should  be  denied 
that  instructions  founded  on  an  accurate  analysis  of  eloquence, 
and  compiled  and  digested  by  critics  like  Campbell  and  Whately, 
should  altogether  fail  of  producing  similar  benefits. 

Lastly,  it  is  urged  tnat  such  instructions  are  of  very  little 
benefit,  because,  do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  make  great  speak- 
ers ;  that  nature  has  the  exclusive  patent  for  the  manufacture ; 
that,  like  the  true  poet,  the  true  orator  is  ^  born,  not  made' — 
facts  which  we  fully  admit,  but  deny  to  be  relevant.  The  argu- 
ment contains  a  twofold  fallacy.  First,  it  is  not  true  that  even 
those  to  whom  nature  has  imparted  this  heaven-born  genius,  can 
do  themselves  full  justice  without  assiduous  cultivation ;  or  adflfbrd 
to  dispense  with  early  instruction.  Certain  it  is,  that  none  of 
them  have  ever  thought  it  wise  to  venture  upon  such  a  display 
of  independence.  Secondly,  if  it  were  ever  so  true  that  such  men 
could  do  without  instruction,  the  cases  are  so  few,  that  they 
Would  in  nowise  affect  the  general  question.  The  highest  ora- 
torical genius  is  of  the  very  rarest  occurrence — it  is  as  rare  as 
the  epic  or  dramatic,  if  not  more  so — there  being  but  two  or  three 
tolerably  perfect  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  whole  cabinet  of 
history.  The  great  question  is,  how  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the 
talents  of  those  who  must  be  public  speakers,  but  who  yet  have 
no  pretensions  to  the  inspiration  of  genius; — on  whom,  in  truth, 
no  one  ever  suspects  that  the  mantle  either  of  Demosthenes  or 
of  Cicero  has  descended.  Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten,  (for 
it  powerfully  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  views  now  insisted 
upon,)  that  though  the  constitution  of  mind  which  is  necessary 
for  the  highest  eloquence,  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with,  there 
is  no  faculty  whatever  which  admits  of  such  indefinite  growth 
and  development,  or  in  which  painstaking  and  diligence  will  do 
so  much,  as  that  of  public  speaking. 
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Art.  IV. — Oo8The'«  Theory  of  Colonrs^  Tranelatei  firom  ih§ 
German^  with  Notei^  by  Charles  Lock  Eastlakb^  R.Ak> 
F.R.S.    6vo.    London:  1640. 

TI^E  rose  firom  the  perusal  of  Goethe's  Theory  of  Colours^  in  a 
^  J  frame  of  mind  but  little  adapted  fot  a  dispassionate  analysis 
of  its  doctrines ;  yet,  certainly,  with  no  desire  either  to^ezpose  Cha 
ignorance,  or  reprore  the  presumption  of  its  celebrated  author* 
Had  this  work  emanated  from  an  individual  unknown  to  fame, 
or  had  its  heresies  been  wrapped  up  in  the  idiom  of  a  foreign  Ian* 
guage,  we  should  not  have  contributed,  in  the  one  case,  to  force 
them  into  notice,  or  in  the  other,  to  drag  them  from  their  native 
and  uninviting  abode. 

Although  we  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  optical  lucU'* 
brations  of  Goethe,  yet  it  was  only  through  brief  details  of  hi 
experiments,  and  meagre  accounts  of  his  speculations ;  and  net- 
tfier  we  nor  any  of  our  brother  critics  felt  ourselves  called  upon 
to  enter  into  the  controversy  which  he  had  excited.  Our  sympa* 
thy,  indeed,  with  the  genius  of  the  poet,  had  overborne  our  dis- 
satis&ction  with  the  errors  of  the  philosopher;  and  we  were 
rather  disposed  to  welcome  into  our  sombre  territory  the  bold, 
though  unbidden  minstrel,  who  could  set  to  music  the  abstractions 
of  science.  This  spirit  of  toleration,  however,  had  its  limits. 
His  Contributions  to  Optics  were  alarming  neither  to  the  ear  nor 
to  the  eye  ;  but  a  large  volume  addressed  to  U9  in  our*  mother 
tongue,  and  adorned  with  a  name  already  embalmed  for  posterity^ 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  challenge  which  seemed  to  admit  of  no 
compromise.  Nor  was  this  attitude  belied  by  its  words  and 
its  doctrines ;  and  when  we  found  that  its  author  had  assailed  the 
miM  precepts  of  Newton  with  the  shafts  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule^ 
and  nad  marshalled  against  them  all  the  mysticism  of  an  un- 
bridled imagination — all  the  ambiguities  of  allegory  and  symbol — 
and  all  the  sophistries  of  German  metaphysics,  we  U\i  it  an 
especial  obligation  to  arrest  the  currency  which  was  thus  givcR 
to  error ;  and  to  protect  our  Inductive  Pfailosoph]^  from  the  inroads 
of  a  new  school  in  whi<^  the  reason  and  the  imagination  were 
permitted  to  exercise  a  mingled  and  a  dangerous  control. 

Nor  has  the  force  of  this  obligation  been  diminished  by  the 
perusal  of  the  annotations  of  Mr  Eastlake.  In  matters  of  taste  we 
would  cheerfully  defer  to  the  opinion  of  so  distinguiitbed  an  Aca- 
demician ;  but  when  be  maintains  that  the  experiments  and  views 
of  Goethe  are  more  applicable  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
palating  than  Ae  doctrmes  of  Newton  and  his  followers^  we  must 
consider  him  as  placi  ng  the  principles  of  his  art  in  direct  alliance 
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with  error ;  and  as  authorizing  us  to  draw  the  conclusion,  which, 
however,  we  do  not  draw — that  the  art  of  painting  has  no  prin- 
ciples at  all,  or  at  least  none  which  can  claim  kindred  either  with 
the  results  of  science,  or  the  deductions  of  reason. 

Goethe  appears  to  have  first  submitted  his  opinions  to  the  public 
in  two  short  essays,  under  the  modest  title  of  Contributions  to 
Optics;  but  thougn  they  met  with  rather  a  severe  reception  from 
bis  scientific  countrymen,  they  were  yet  sufficiently  lauded  by  his 
worshippers  to  induce  him  to  publish,  in  1810,  an  enlarged  work 
entitled  Farbenlehre,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Colours^  occupying  two 
volumes  octavo,  and  a  separate  volume  of  sixteen  plates,  with 
descriptions,  in  quarto.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
DIDACTIC,  CONTROVERSIAL,  and  HISTORICAL ;  but  Mr  Eastlake 
has  translated  only  the  first  of  these  portions,  *  with  such  ex- 
*  tracts  from  the  other  two  as  seemed  necessary,  in  fairness  to  the 
<  author,  to  explain  some  of  his  statements.'  In  later  editions, 
when  the  discovery  of  the  polarisation  of  light,  and  its  remarkable 
phenomena  and  laws,  had  given  a  new  form  to  optical  science, 
Goethe  found  it  necessary  to  insert  an  additional  chapter  on 
ENTOPTic  colours,  from  which  Mr  Eastlake  has  given  some  ex- 
tracts in  the  Notes. 

The  volume  now  before  us  is  divided  into  six  parts,  viz.: — I. 
Physiological  and  Pathological  Colours  ;  2.  Physical  Colours  ;  3. 
Chemical  Colours;  4.  General  Characteristics;  5.  Belatiou  to 
other  Pursuits  ;  6.  Effect  of  Colour  j  with  reference  to  Moral  Asso* 
ciations ;  and  the  doctrines  expounded  under  these  heads  are, 
when  necessary,  illustrated  witn  coloured  diagrams,  which  oc- 
cupy four  plates.  Mr  Eastlake  has  added  at  the  end  of  the 
work  a  few  good  notes  by  a  scientific  friend,  and  a  considerable 
number  by  himself;  the  object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion between  the  theory  of  Goethe  and  the  practice  of  the 
Italian  painters.  These  notes  are  written  with  modesty  and 
good  taste,  and  evince  the  learning  and  talent  of  their  accom- 
plished author.  The  translation  itself  is  admirably  executed,  and 
IS,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  which  we  have  seen  of  any  German 
work. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  the  work  before  us,  we 
must  endeavour  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  objects 
which  the  author  had  in  view,  and  with  the  temper  and  spirit  in 
which  he  has  carried  on  his  researches.  This  information  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  obtained  more  correctly  through  the  following 
extract  from  his  Preface,  than  from  any  observations  of  ours  : — 

*  In  the  second  part  we  examine  the  Newtonian  theory ;  a  theory  which, 
by  its  ascendency  and  consideration,  has  hitherto  impeded  a  free  inquiry 
into  the  phenomena  of  colours.  We  combat  that  nypothesis ;  for,  al« 
though  it  is  no  longer  found  available,  it  still  retains  a  ti^itional  autho# 
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rity  in  the  world.  Its  real  relations  to  its  subject  will  require  to  be 
plainly  pointed  out ;  the  old  errors  must  be  cleared  away,  if  the  theory 
of  colours  is  not  still  to  remain  in  the  rear  of  so  many  other  better  in« 
restigated  departments  of  natural  science.  Since,  however,  this  second 
part  of  our  work  may  appear  somewhat  dry  as  regards  its  matter,  and 
perhaps  too  vehement  and  excited  in  its  manner,  we  may  here  be  per- 
mitted to  introduce  a  sort  of  allegory  in  a  lighter  style,  as  a  prelude  to 
that  graver  portion,  and  as  some  excuse  for  the  earnestness  alluded  to. 

*  We  compare  the  Newtonian  theory  of  colours  to  an  old  castle,  which 
wms  at  first  constructed  by  its  architect  with  youthful  precipitation  ;  it 
was,  however,  gradually  enlarged  and  equipped  by  him  acconding  to  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  moreover  was  still  further 
fortified  and  secured,  in  consequence  of  feuds  and  hostile  demonstrations. 

'  The  same  system  was  pursued  by  his  successors  and  heirs :  their  in- 
creased  wants  within,  the  harassing  vigilance  of  their  opponents  with- 
out, and  various  accidents,  compelled  them  in  some  places  to  build  near, 
in  others  in  connexion  with  the  fiibric,  and  thus  to  extend  the  original 
plan.  ) 

*  It  became  necessary  to  connect  all  these  incongruous  parts  and  addi- 
tions by  the  strangest  galleries,  halls,  and  passages.  All  damages, 
whether  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy  or  the  power  of  time,  were 
qttickly  'made  good.  As  occasion  required,  they  deepened  the  moats» 
raised  the  walls,  and  took  care  there  should  be  no  lack  of  towers,  battle* 
moits,  and  embrasures.  This  carer  and  these  exertions  'gave  rise  to  a 
prejodioe  in  fovour  of  the  great  importance  of  the  fortress,  and  still  up- 
held that  prejudice,  although  the  arts  of  building  and  fortification  were 
by  this  time  very  much  advanced,  and  people  had  learned  to  construct 
much  better  dwellings  and  defences  in  other  cases.  But  the  old  castle 
was  chiefly  held  in  honour  because  it  had  never  been  taken,  because  it 
bad  repulsed  so  many  assaults,  had  baffled  so  many  hostile  operations, 
and  had  always  preserved  its  virgin  renown.  This  renown,  this  influence 
lasts  even  now  :  it  occurs  to  no  one  that  the  old  castle  is  become  uninha- 
bitable. Its  great  duration,  its  costly  construction,  are  still  constantly 
noken  of.  Pilgrims  wend  their  way  to  it ;  hasty  sketdies  of  it  are 
shown  in  all  schools,  and  it  is  thus  recommended  to  the  reverence  of 
iiMccptiblc  youth.  Meanwhile,  the  building  itself  is  already  abandoned ; 
ita  only  inmates  are  a  few  invalids,  who  in  simple  seriousness  imagine 
that  they  are  prepared  for  war. 

'  Thus  there  is  no  question  here  respecting  a  tedious  siege  or  a  doubt- 
ful war;  so  far  from  it,  we  find  this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  already 
nodding  to  its  fall  as  a  deserted  |)iece  of  antiquity,  and  begin  at  once, 
without  further  ceremony,  to  dismantle  it  from  gable  and  roof  down- 
waids ;  that  the  sun  may  at  last  shine  into  the  old  nest  of  rats  and  owls, 
and  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  wondering  traveller  that  labyrinthine,  in- 
ooagmoQs  style  of  building,  with  its  scanty  make-shift  contrivances,  the 
result  of  accident  and  emergency,  its  intentional  artifice  and  clumsy  re- 
pairs. Such  an  inspection  will,  however,  only  be  possible,  when  wall 
after  wall,  arch  after  arch  is  demolished,  the  rubbish  being  at  once  cleared 
away  as  well  as  it  can  be. 

*  To  effect  this,  and  to  level  the  site  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  to 
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.,  materiai*  tbtm  acquired,  w  that  they  can  be  hereafter  again 
ftfrange  W*^  ^  ^^^  bni\ding,  is  the  arduous  duty  we  have  undertaken  in 
employed  lo  ^  ghouid  we  sncceed,  by  a  cheerful  application  of  all 
^^^  Iir^UiW  and  dexterity,  in  razing  this  Bastille,  and  in  gaining  a  free 
If^^^  -t  U  thus  by  no  meam  intended  at  once  to  cover  the  site  again 
iKenoumber  it  with  a  new  structure ;  we  propose  rather  to  make 
of  this  area  for  the  purpose  of  passing  in  review  a  pleasing  and  va- 

"^^ThTttdrd  w!rti8  thus  devoted  to  the  historical  account  of  early  in- 
anirew  and  inVestigatom.     As  we  before  expressed  the  opinion  that 
?he  history  of  an  individual  display,   hi.  character,  so  it   may   here 
l«\re  1  affirmed  that  the  history  of  science  is  science  itself.     We  cannot 
deTrly  be  aware  of  what  we  possess,  Ull  we  have  the  means  of  knowing 
Xt^hers  po«^sed  before  us.     We  cannot  really  and  honestly  rejoice 
iA  the  advanuges  of  our  own  time,  if  we  know  not  how  to  appreciate 
IL  s^^nSeTof  former  periods.    But  it  was  impossible  to  write,  or 
Iv^ninSSare  the  way  foVa  history  of  the  theory  of  colours,  while  the 
Newtonian  theory  existed;  for  no  aristocratic  presumption  has   ever 
^ked  down  on  tfcose  who  were  not  of  it.  order,  with  such  intolerable 
arroaance  as  that  betrayed  by  the  Newtonian  school  in  deciding  on  a  1 
thi^adbeen  done  in  earlier  times,  and  all  that  was  done  around  it. 
With  disgust  and  indignation  we  find  Priestley,    in   his   History   of 
Optiea,  iSie  many  before  and  after  him,  dating  the  success  of  all  re- 
searches into  the  world  of  colours,  from  the  epoch  of  a  decomposed  ray 
of  light,  or  what  pretended  to  be  se  >  looking  down  with  a  supercilious 
air  on  the  ancient  and  less  modern  enquirers,  who,  after  all,  had  pro- 
ceeded quietly  in  the  right  road,  and  who  have  transmitted  to  us  obser- 
Tations  and  thoughts  in  deteil  which  we  can  neither  arrange  better,  nor 
conceive  more  justly/— (Author's  Preface,  pp.  xxi-xxv.) 

These  ohBervations  are,  «s  the  author  himself  states,  a  suitable 
*  pr^ude  to  the  graver  portions'  of  the  Treatise,  and  we  willingly 
leave  them,  without  any  comment,  to  make  their  natural  impres- 
sion on  our  readers.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the 
<  pleasing  and  varied  series  of  illustrative  figures'  which  Goeihe 
promised  to  pass  in  review  before  us ;  but,  previous  to  doing  this, 
we  must  notice  the  objects  which  Mr  Eastlake  contemplated  in 
bringing  before  his  countrymen  the  speculations  of  the  Gennan 
poet,  and  the  general  advantages  which,  as  an  artist,  he  conceives 
them  to  possess  over  the  Newtonian  doctrines.  We  had  at  first 
intended  to  devote  the  second  part  of  the  article  to  a  separate 
examination  of  Mr  Eastlake's  annotations,  as  connected  with  the 
observations  in  the  text ;  but  we  found  that  this  would  expose  us 
to  much  needless  repetition,  in  which  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  indulge* 

*  It  may  require,*  says  Mr  Eastlake,  *  some  magnanimity  in  English 
scientific  readers,  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  one  who  was  so  open, 
and  in  m«inj  respects^  it  is  believed,  so  mistaken  an  opponent  of  New- 
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tdh  ;  hni  it  mttsi  be  admitted  that  the  statements  of  Goethe  contain  more 
useful  principles  in  all  that  relates  to  harmony  rf  colour^  than  any  that 
have  been  derivedfrom  the  established  doctrine.  It  is  no  derogation  of  tho 
mora  important  tmtbt  of  th«  Newtonian  theory  to  tay,  that  the  ^iewe  ii 
contains  seldom  appear  in  a  form  ealeulatsd  for  direct  applkalion  is 
the  arte*  The  principle  of  contrast  so  universally  exhibitMi  in  naturoy 
so  apparent  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  eye  itself,  is  scarcely  hinied 
at.  The  equal  pretensions  of  seven  colours,  as  snch,  and  the  fandfol 
analogies  which  their  assumed  proportions  could  suggest,  have  rarely 
found  favour  with  the  rotaries  of  taste ;  indeed,  they  have  long  been 
abandoned  even  by  scientific  authorities.  And  here  the  translator  stops ; 
he  is  quite  aware  that  the  defects  which  make  the  Newtonian  theory  so 
little  available  for  eesthetie  application,  are  far  from  invalidating  its 
more  important  conclusions  in  the  opinion  of  most  scientific  men.  la 
eartfnlly  abstaining,  tbtrefore,  from  any  comparison  between  the  two 
theonea  in  these  latter  respects,  he  may  still  be  permitted  to  adyocate 
the  cleameu  andjulness  of  Ooethe's  experiments.  The  German  phi« 
loeophcr  reduces  the  colours  to  their  origin  and  simplest  elsmenis  /  hs 
sees  and  constantly  bears  in  mind,  and  sometimes  ably  elucidates,  the 
phenomena  of  contrast  and  gradation^  two  principles  which  may  be  said 
to  make  ^pjhe  artisCs  uKnid^  and  to  constitute  the  chief  elements  of 
beauty.  These  hints  occur  mostly  in  what  may  be  called  the  scien^fio 
part  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  portion  expressly  devoted 
to  the  eesthetic  application  of  the  doctrine^  the  author  seems  to  ha^e 
nade  but  an  inadequate  use  of  his  own  principles.'— -(Translator's  Pre* 
fkee,  pp.  xi-xiii.) 

On  a  superficial  perusal  of  the  preceding  passage,  it  may  pro- 
bably occur  to  our  readers,  as  it  did  to  us,  that  the  alleged  sup^ 
riority  of  Goethe's  optical  riews  to  those  of  Newton,  in  reference 
to  art,  may  have  arisen,  not  from  any  superiority,  or  even  differ« 
ence  of  a  scientific  nature ;  but  from  Goethe's  having  studied  the 
style  of  colouring  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  availed  himself  of 
truths  common  to  all  optical  doctrines.  This  explanation,  how« 
ever,  is  entirely  set  aside  by  the  concluding  sentence,  where  Mr 
Eastlake  distinctly  ascribes  the  superiority  in  question  to  the 
'  clearness  and  fulness  of  Goethe's  experiments^*  and  to  his  ^  re« 

*  ducing  the  colours  to  their  on'ain  and  simplest  elements;*  and 
where  he  charges  his  author  with  makinir  an  inadequate  use  of 
his  own  principles.  This  will  appear  still  more  clearly  from  the 
following  paragraph  in  Mr  Eastlake's  prefiu^ : — ^  But  one  of 

*  the  most  interesting  features  of  Goethe's  theory,  although  it 
'  cannot  be  a  recommendation  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is, 
<  that  it  contains,  undoubtedly  with  very  great  improvements, 

*  the  general  doctrine  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Italians  at  the 

*  revi^  of  letters.     The  translator  has  endeavoured,  in  some 

*  notes,  to  point  out  the  connexion  between  this  theory  and  the 

*  practice  of  the  Italian  painters.' — {Pr^/ace^  p.  xiii.) 
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Now  these  observations  clearly  convey  the  idea,  that  Goethe*);; 
theory  possesses  much  merit  in  reference  to  art ;  because  it  wa?i 
held  by  the  Italians  at  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  art  of 
painting  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  because  it 
stands  connected  with  the  practice  of  tne  Italian  painters.  Mr 
Eastlake's  allusion  to  the  seven  colours  of  the  Newtonian  spec- 
trum, and  the  proportional  spaces  which  they  occupy,  as  points 
abandoned  by  the  *  votaries  of  art,*  and  by  *  scientific  authorities,' 
is  an  unfortunate  one;  not  only  because  it  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  relative  merit  of  the  two  theories,  but  because 
the  votaries  of  taste  and  the  scientific  authorities  are  in  the 
wrong.  Who  ever  doubted  that  there  are  seven  coloured  spaces 
in  the  spectrum  ?  Frauenhofer,  the  most  distinguished  philosopher 
who  in  our  day  has  particularly  studied  the  spectrum,  and  who 
has  given  a  beautiful  coloured  representation  of  it,  enumerates 
seven  colours ;  and  though  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  the  late  Sir  John 
Leslie,  quoted  by  Mr  Eastlake,  has  stated,  that  the  colours  slide 
into  each  other  by  indefinite  shadings  ;  yet  when  Newton  said,* 
that  by  observations  which  agreed  well  enough  with  each  other, 
the  boundaries  of  the  colours  divided  the  spectrum  ^  after  the 
manner  of  a  musical  chord,' — ^he  stated  only  a  fact  which  was  true 
in  reference  to  the  spectrum  which  he  studied. 

That  we  may  not  again  refer  to  the  seven  colours  denounced  by 
Mr  Eastlake,  we  liiay  observe  once  for  all,  that  science  and  art 
are  not  at  variance  when  philosophers  say  that  there  are  seven 
Colours  in  the  spectrum,  and  when  the  painter  alleges  that  all 
possible  colours  may  be  produced  by  three  primitive  ones,  red^ 
yellow^  and  blue.  It  has  been  recently  found,  indeed,  that  though 
there  are  certainly  seven  colours  in  the  spectrum,  yet  all  these 
seven  arise  from  the  superposition  of  three  spectra  of  equal 
lengths,  viz.  a  red,  a  yellow,  and  a  blue  spectrum.  These  three 
mixed  in  different  proportions  make  seven,  and  the  only  defect  in 
Newton's  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  in  his  statement,  *  that  to 

*  the  same  degree  of  refrangibiiity  ever  belonged  the  same  colour, 

*  and  to  the  same  colour  ever  belonged  the  same  refrangibiiity.* 
This,  however,  was  a  defect,  not  an  error,  and  we  may  add,  that 
the  superposition  of  colours  in  the  spectrum  was  as  little  known 
to  Goethe  as  it  was  to  Newton. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  original  work.  In 
ihejirst  part,  or  that  which  is  devoted  to  physiological  and  patho^ 
logical  colours,  Goethe  treats  of  various  subjects  which  are 
known  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  accidental  colours,  or 


♦  Optics,  Book  i.  Part  ii.  Prop.  iii. 
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oadar  ^peetra^  irradkUionj  the  insensibilUy  of  the  eye  to  particular 

coUmrSy  Sfc.     These  interesting  subjects  are  treated  very  briefly 

and  imperfectly.     A  number  of  well-known  facts  are  described 

with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  explained  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but 

we  look  in  vain  for  many  of  those  curious  facts  which  abound  in 

yarious  works  in  our  own  language.     The  phenomena  which 

Goethe  has  himself  observed,  are  not  described  with  accuracy  ; 

and  vrhen  he  ventures  to  give  a  new  explanation  of  any  physical 

wonder,  we  are  sometimes  left  in  doubt  as  much  with  respect  to 

the  accuracy  of  his  facts,  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  soundness 

of  his  reasoning.     Ihe  following  example  of  this  may  be  both 

amusing  and  instructive  to  the  reader : — 

*  A  phenomenon  which  has  before  excited  attention  among  the  ob- 
serrers  of  nature,  is  to  be  attributed,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the  same  cause. 

<  It  has  been  stated  that  certain  flowers,  towards  evening  in  summer, 
coruscate,  become  phosphorescent,  or  emit  a  momentary  light.  Some 
persons  have  described  their  observation  of  this  minutely.  I  had  often 
endeavoured  to  witness  it  myself,  and  bad  even  resorted  to  artificial  con- 
trivances to  produce  it. 

*  On  the  19th  of  June  1799,  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  twilight 
was  deepening  into  a  clear  night,  as  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
garden  with  a  friend,  we  very  distinctly  observed  a  flame-like  appear- 
ance near  the  oriental  poppy,  the  flowers  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  powerful  red  colour.  We  approached  the  place  and  looked  attentively 
at  the  flowers,  but  could  perceive  nothing  further,  till  at  last,  by  passing  and 
repassing  repeatedly,  while  we  looked  sideways  on  them,  we  succeeded 
in  renewing  the  appearance  as  often  as  we  pleased.  It  proved  to  be  a 
physiological  phenomenon,  such  as  others  we  have  described,  and  the 
apparent  coruscation  was  nothing  but  the  spectrum  of  the  flower  in  the 
compensatory  blue-green  colour. 

*  In  looking  directly  at  a  flower  the  image  is  not  produced,  but  it  ap- 
pears immediately  as  the  direction  of  the  eye  is  alteI^ed.  Again,  by  look- 
ing sideways  on  the  object,  a  double  image  is  seen  for  a  moment,  for  the 
ipectmm  then  appears  near  and  on  the  real  object. 

<  The  twilight  accounts  for  the  eye  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  repose, 
aad  thns  very  susceptible,  and  the  colour  of  the  poppy  is  sufficiently 
powerful  in  the  summer  twilight  of  the  longest  days  to  act  with  full  efiecl^ 
and  produce  a  compensatory  image.  I  have  no  doubt  these  appearances 
might  be  reduced  to  experiment,  and  the  same  effect  produced  by  pieces 
of  coloured  paper.  Those  who  wish  to  take  the  most  eflectual  means  for 
observing  the  appeamnce  in  nature — suppose  in  a  garden — should  fix  the 
eyes  on  the  bright  flowers  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  immediately  after 
look  on  the  gravel  path.  This  will  be  seen  studded  with  spots  of  the 
opposite  colour.  The  experiment  is  practicable  on  a  cloudy  day  and  even 
in  the  brightest  sunshine,  for  the  son-light,  by  enhancing  the  brilliancy 
of  the  flower,  renders  it  fit  to  produce  the  compensatory  colour  sufficient- 
ly distinct  to  be  perceptible  even  in  a  bright  light.  Thus  peonies  pro- 
dace  beautiful  green,  marigolds  vivid  blue  spectra.'— (Pp.  23,  24.) 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accidental  colours  of  bright 
flowers  may  be  seen  under  the  circumstances  described  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  preceding  paragraph  ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  very  Jaini  impressions  thus  produced  in  the  twi- 
light, could  be  mistaken  by  any  accurate  observer  either  for  phos- 
pboreseence,  or  coniscations,  or  a  momentary  light.  When  the 
truth  of  the  original  fact  is  well  ascertained,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  its  cause. 

In  his  annotations  on  this  part  of  Goethe's  work,  Mr  East- 
lake  has  treated  of  two  subjects  as  connected  with  the  art  of 
painting,,  which  we  must  discuss  at  some  length.  The  Jirst  of 
these  is  the  relation  of  coUmr  to  shadow^  and  the  second  the  ap^ 
plication  of  accidental  or  harmonic  colours  to  painting. 

1.  Mr  Eastlake's  observations  on  the  first  of  these  topics  are 
suggested  by  the  following  singular  propositions  of  Goethe. 

*  Colour,'  says  he,  *  is  itself  a  degree  of  darkness.  Hence  Kir- 
cher  is  perfectly  right  in  calling  it  lumen  opacatum.  As  it  is 
allied  to  shadow,  so  it  combines  readily  with  it.'  And  in  another 
place,  ^  Shadow  is  the  proper  element  of  colour.'  Now,  the  mean- 
ing of  these  cabalistic  expressions  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this : — If  we  reflect  a  coloured  light  upon  a  colourless  object, 
the  reflection,  if  it  falls  on  light  surfaces,  will  be  so  far  over- 
powered that  we  can  scarcely  perceive  the  accompanying  colour ; 
but  if  it  falls  on  shadowed  portions, '  a  sort  of  magical  union 

*  takes  place  with  the  shadow  ;'  it  lights  it,  it  tinges  and  enlivens 
it.  Now  all  this  is  true,  or  rather  it  is  a  truism ;  but  it  is  true, 
not  because  the  reflected  light  is  coloured,  but  because  it  is  lu- 
minous ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  while  reflected  light  as  it  is  of 
coloured  reflected  light.  The  proposition,  therefore,  *  that  colour 
^  is  allied  to  shadow,'  and  that  ^  shadow  is  the  proper  element  of 
<  colour,'  is  not  more  true  than  the  proposition,  that  ^  light  is 
^  allied  to  shadow,'  and  ^  that  shadow  is  the  proper  element  of 
^  light.'  The  general  proposition  ought  to  be,  that  *  light,  whether 
^  coloured  or  colourless,  is  best  seen  where  there  is  no  other  liffht 

*  to  extinguish  it  by  its  reverse  impression  on  the  retina;'  but  it  is 
still  a  mere  truism  which  no  artist  needs  to  learn,  and  from  which 
no  artist  can  derive  advantage.  That  *  colour  is  a  degree  of  dark- 
ness,' is  a  proposition  of  the  same  character  as  ^  that  light  is  a 
'  decree  oi  darkness.'  If  colour  is  obtained  from  white  light  by 
prismatic  refraction,  absorption,  or  any  other  method  of  decom" 
posing  it,  or  of  insulating  one  or  more  of  its  elements,  then  the 
colour,  or  each  of  the  colours  thus  produced,  must  be  darker  than 
the  original  white  light,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  so,  they  may  be 
called  deorees  of  darkness  ;  but  the  same  colours  may  be  brighter 
than  aa  mferior  iMte  Vghi^  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  so  they  may 
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be  called  deffrtes  qf  Ugit.  The  next  propoiition  of  the  poet  ia 
equally  strange.     ^  As  light,'  says  he,  ^  is  allied  to  shadow,  (or 

*  is  a  degree  of  shadow,)  so  it  combines  readily  with  it/  Now, 
we  cannot  see  any  connexion  between  this  alliaiice  and  that  com- 
bination ;  but,  even  if  it  did  exist,  we  must  draw  the  analogous 
eonclueioB,  *  that  because  colour  is  allied  to  light,  so  it  comnines 

*  readily  with  it/ 

Sach  are  the  absurd  data  which  are  regarded  as  auxiliaries  to 
art,  and  on  which  Mr  Eastlake  descants  at  considerable  length.* 
He  begins  by  stating,  that  the  opinions  of  Goethe  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  at  yarianoe  with  a  received  principle  of  art,  namely, 
the  principle  stated  by  Du  Fresnoy  in  his  Jrs  Grcfkiem,  and  thus 
tranalated  by  Mason,— 

<  Know,  first,  that  light  displays  and  shade  destroys 
Refulgent  nature's  variegated  dyes* 

But  he  regards  this  opinion  as  much  too  positive  and  uneon* 
ditioDal ;  and  finally  concludes  that  Qoethe*s  *  idea  of  colour  in 
ibadow  U  noi  irreconciUdUe  with  the  occasional  practice  of  the 
best  painters.' 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion  Mr  Eastlake  informs  us,  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  frequently  inculcates  the  general  principle 
of  Du  Fresnoy,  but  he  as  frequently  qualifies  it;  for  he  not  only 
i^marksf  that  the  highest  light  may  be  comparative  privation 
of  colour,  but  observes  with  great  truth,  that  some  hues  are  best 
displayed  in  their  fully  illumined  parts,  some  in  their  reflections, 
and  some  in  their  half  lights ;  and  again,  that  ever^f  colour  is 
numi  beauiifiU  when  lit  by  reflections  from  its  aum  surjmoe^  or 
from  a  hue  simUar  to  its  own**\  These  observations  of  Leonardo 
are  full  of  science  acquired  from  observation,  and  therefore  per* 
haps  are  more  valuable  to  the  artist  who  aequires  them  ;  but  the 
science  of  Modern  Optics,  utterly  unknown  to  Goethe,  will  enable 
us  to  place  all  these  flickering  opinions,  and  contradictory  state* 
ments,  in  a  clear  and  unerring  light. 

It  is  well  known,  or  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  itself  may  be  formed  out  of  light  so  dasaling  that  they 
overpower  themselves,  or  they  make  the  eye  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving their  own  tints.  This  Is  especially  the  case  with  the  bhts 
portion,  which  under  these  circumstances  appears  a  bright  white 
Ugfat.  In  the  case  of  reflected  light,  or,  to  speak  more  correct* 
ly,  in  the  eaae  of  colours  seen  by  white  lif(ht  reflected  from  the 
eobmrimg  mattriais  used  in  painting,  the  effect  depends  wholly  on 


*  Note  £.  par.  69,  p.  364. 
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the  ground  upon  which  the  colour  is  laid ;  on  the  brightness  of  that 

ground,  and  on  the  colour  and  brightness  of  the  adjacent  parts  of 

the  picture.    If  the  colour  is  laid  in  shadow^  then,  abstracting  the 

influence  of  the  adjacent  parts  on  the  retina,  it  is  obvious  that  an 

increase  of  illumination — such  as  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected 

from  a  single  surface  of  glass — will  increase  the   clearness  and 

fulness  of  the  colour;  a  second  reflection  of  the  sun  certainly 

will,  no  doubt,  still  farther  heighten  the  colour ;  and  it  is  quite 

possible  that  a  metallic  reflection  may  still  augment  the  effect; 

Nay,  it  is  possible  that  the  condensed  direct  light  of  the  sun  may 

still  add  to  the  fulness  of  the  colour ;  but  the  resuU  in  all  these 

cases  depends  wholly  on  the  depths  of  the  shadow  in  which  the 

colouring  matter  is  laid.     But  if  we  repeat  the  same  experiments 

by  illummating  the  same  colour  when  the  light  reflectea  from  the 

adjacent  parts  reaches  the   eye,    the  resmts  will  be   entirely 

changed,  and  the  effect  produced  will  depend  on  the  brightness, 

colour,  and  extent  of  these  adjacent  parts. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  supposed  that  the  illuminating 
colour  is  white  light,  which,  as  it  contains  all  possible  colours,' 
must  increase  the  effect  of  all  the  colours  in  a  painting  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  they  are  contained  in  white  lignt.  But 
when  the  illuminating  colour  is  not  white,  a  new  principle  comes 
into  play,  and  new  effects  are  produced.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has 
expressed  the  general  effect  with  great  beauty  and  truth  in  the 
passage  already  quoted,  when  he  says,  ^  that  every  colour  is  most 
^  beautiful  when  lighted  up  by  reflections  from  its  own  surface,  or 
<  from  a  hut  similar  to  its  own.'  This  result  he,  of  course,  de- 
rived from  experience ;  but  the  science  of  this  important  part  of 
the  art  of  painting  rests  on  the  discoveries  of  Newton ;  and  on  the 
recent  discoveries  respecting  the  absorption  of  light.  Goethe 
knew  nothing  of  it  whatever ;  though  he  might  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  it  had  he  paid  more  respect  to  the  name  and 
the  discoveries  of  Newton. 

The  doctrine  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  obviously  contained  in 
the  following  proposition  of  Newton,*  which  is  universally  true, 
and  which,  though  applied  by  him  only  to  reflected  light,  is 
equally  true  when  applied  to  light  transmitted  through  transpa- 
rent coloured  media.  Every  body  reflects  the  rays  of  its  own 
colour  more  copiously  than  the  rest,  and  from  their  excess  and  pre^ 
dominance  in  the  reftscted  light,  has  its  colour.  To  illustrate  this  let 
us  suppose  that  white  light  illuminates  a  mass  of  red  lead :  the 
red  powder  absorbs  all  tne  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  reflects- 
all  the  red  end.     If  we  now  illuminate  the  red  lead  with  light  re- 


*  Optics,  Book  i.  Part  ii.  Prop.  x. 
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fleeted  from  anodier  mass  of  red  lead,  or  any  other  red  powder 
which  refleets  the  same  rajrs,  its  red  colour  will  be  singularly  in- 
creased ;  as  it  is  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays  which  now  fall  upon 
it  more  copiously  than  any  other.  If  we  place  the  red  lead  in 
the  dark,  mi  illuminate  it  solely  with  light  reflected  firom  uUra" 
wtarine^  it  will  appear  perfectly  black,  as  it  is  not  capable  of  re« 
fleeting  one  of  these  blue  rays.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  one  side 
of  a  fold  of  red  drapery  is  illuminated  with  red  light  reflected 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fold,  the  reflected  red  will  be  far  richer 
and  more  brilliant  than  if  the  same  side  of  the  fold  had  been  il- 
luminated with  even  a  larger  portion  of  white  light.  But  if  the 
tame  sides  of  the  fold  receive  rays  from  an  adjacent  bhte  drapery, 
its  colour  will  not  be  increased  at  all  by  the  light  which  (Ms  upon 
it,  as  it  is  incapable  of  reflecting  the  Mie  rays.  These  effects  are 
scarcely  seen  in  the  reflections  from  rich  coloured  draperies 
strongly  illuminated;  but  they  may  be  best  studied  in  certain  old 
gilt  frames  of  pictures,  in  which  the  light  reflected  once  or  twice 
from  one  part  of  the  gilding  is  again  reflected  from  another  part. 
In  this  case  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  colour  is  surprising, 
and  we  would  recommend  it  to  modem  gilders  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  principle  in  giving  an  effect  to  gilding  which  it  has  never 
yet  received. 

In  the  case  of  transmitted  light,  the  proposition  analogous  to 
that  of  Newton,  above  quoted,  is  as  follows : — Every  transparent 
coloured  medium  tremsmits  rays  of  its  own  colour^  or  ntys  trans- 
wtitUd  through  another  portion  of  the  same  medium^  more  copiously 
than  any  other  raySy  and  from  the  excess  and  predominance  of  such 
rays  in  the  transmitted  lights  it  has  its  colour.  In  illustration  of 
this,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  two  bottles  of  each  of  three 
coloured  fluids,  viz. : — 
Kos.  1  and  2  of  port  wine,  which  is  deep  red. 
Nos.  3  and  4  of  a  solution  of  ammoniuret  of  copper,  which  is  deep 

blue. 
Nos.  5  and  6  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  which  is  deep 

green  • 
Then,  any  white  light  transmitted  through  No.  1  will  pass  freely 
and  copiously  through  No.  2,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Nos.  3  and 
4,  and  of  5  and  6  ;  but  not  a  ray  of  light  which  has  passed 
through  2  and  3,  or  3  and  4,  will  pass  through  1  and  2,  so  that 
/nW  wine  is  absolutely  opaque  to  the  ammoniuret  and  the  nitrate  of 
c(^pper.  In  like  manner,  the  ammoniuret  will  be  found  to  be  per- 
fectly opaque  to  the  port  wine  and  the  nitrate^  and  the  nitrate 
perfectly  opaque  to  iYieport  unne  and  the  ammoniuret.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  the  rays  transmitted  by  any  one  of  these 
liquors  are  the  very  rays  which  the  others  absorb  or  stop.  These 
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lest  results  are  applicable  to  cases  in  painting,  where  t^e  colOtirs 
transmitted  through  coloured  glasses,  are  again  reflected  from 
draperies  or  coloured  grounds. 

In  order  that  a  weU*coIoured  picture  may  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage, it  must  be  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  in  light  of  the  same 
colour  and  intensity  as  that  under  which  it  was  painted.  If 
such  a  picture  is  seen  in  the  red  light  of  sunset,  all  its  redi  and 
yeliows  will  be  rendered  more  intense,  and  all  its  greens  and  blues 
more  evanescent ;  and  the  same  effect  will  take  place  if  it  is 
placed  in  lamp  or  candle-light,  because  the  red  rays  greatly  pre- 
dominate in  all  such  flames.  Hence,  if  a  picture  is  painted  for 
a  hall  where  it  is  to  be  chiefly  seen  by  candle-light,  all  its  greens 
and  blues  should  be  overcharged,  and  all  its  reds  and  yelhws  sub- 
dued ;  or,  what  would  be  a  safer  process  still,  it  should  be  painted 
in  candle-light. 

2.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  theory  of  accidenttd  or  ftar- 
numic  colours,  and  their  application  to  the  art  of  painting,-^ 

*  Those  friendly  colours  whieh  shall  both  unite, 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light.' 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  art  of  painting, 
and  in  all  the  decorative  arts.  Few  artists  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  physiology  of  vision  have  studied  it ;  though  there  are 
many  who  have  very  correct  views  respecting  the  proper  balance 
and  harmony  of  colours  in  the  different  branches  of  their  art. 
Nor  has  the  subject  of  harmonic  colours  been  investigated  as  it 
merits  by  philosophers ;  they  have  contented  themselves  with 
studying  their  phenomena  and  relations  as  impressions  on  the 
retina ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy what  colours  harmonize  with  each  other,  what  degrees  of 
intensity  are  necessary  to  maintain  that  harmony,  and  what  are 
the  physical  circumstances  on  which  their  harmony  depends. 
The  leading  characteristic  of  harmonic  colours  is,  that  they  com- 
pose white  light.  Hence  two  colours  may  harmonize  with  each 
other,  or  threes  or  more.  In  the  case  of  the  pure  and  homoge- 
neous colours  of  the  spectrum,  no  two  colours  can  harmonize  with 
each  other,  because  no  two  colours  of  the  spectrum  can  compose 
white  light.  All  the  seven  colours,  however,  must  harmonize  with 
each  other,  because  they  compose  white  light.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  ordinary  practice  of  placing  the  solar 
spectrum  in  what  is  called  a  chromatic  circle,  whose  sectors  are  pro- 
portional to  the  coloured  spaces,  and  then  telling  us  that  the  two 
colours  of  the  opposite  extremities  of  any  diameter  are  harmonic 
colours.  They  are  not  harmonic  colours,  nor  accidental  colours 
either,  although  their  tints  may  have  a  resemblance  to  such 
colours.    The  colour  which  harmonizes  with  any  particular  col- 
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mtr  m  Am  wft  i  U  ■■,  it  amt  ccnpouidcd  of  all  die  odicr  ooloors 
hot  thai  panmlar  eoloor.  Thus  the  cdeur  wkidi  hamoaian 
witk  tbe  rerf  of  the  spectnim  is  a  mixtore  of  the  oranfe,  yellow, 
gTeea,  Uoe,  inifigo,  and  Tiolet,  which  will  be  a  bhdsk-ffrtet^j  dilFer* 
mg  etsentiaUj  from  any  indiridual  colour  in  the  spectrnm.  In  or- 
der to  puisne  this  principle,  let  ns  suppose  the  spectrum  to  be  ttttm 
inches  long,  and  each  of  the  seren  colours  to  occupy  an  inch ; 
then  half  an  inch  of  the  red  will  have  for  its  harmonic  colour  a 
wxtare  of  the  other  half  inch  of  the  red  with  ail  the  other  six 
ooloms;  for  since  all  the  colours  compose  wkfU  light,  the  half 
of  red,  together  with  all  the  other  colours,  are  the  complex 
It  of  the  first  half  inch  of  red  to  white  light.  But  if  we  take 
the  lOOth  of  an  inch  of  the  red  space,  then  its  harmonic  colour 
will  be  a  mixture  of  all  the  other  colours,  including  99-lOOths  of 
the  red  space.  That  is,  the  harmonic  colours  will  in  this  case  be 
1-1 00th  of  red,  with  a  mixture  of  99-  lOOths  red,  with  6  inches  of 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violeL  But  this  last 
mixture  must  be  nearly  whiU^  as  it  differs  from  white  only  by  the 
abstraction  of  UlOOth  of  an  inch  of  the  red  space,  which  will 
leave  the  mixture  with  an  almost  imperceptible  tinge  of  grttn. 
Now,  if  we  were  to  abstract  from  this  mixture  all  the  putt 
white  light,  and  contract  the  remaining  ^r«eN  into  a  line  of  UlOOth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  it  would  form  white  light  where  it  crossed 
the  line  of  red  light  above  mentioned.  This  result  leads  us  to 
eonsider  how  far  harmony  of  colour  depends  on  the  relative  in* 
tensities  of  the  contrasting  colours ;  how  far  it  depends  on  the 
masses,  or  extent  of  the  two  colours ;  and  whether  or  not  a  large 
extent  of  one  cobur,  greatly  diluted,  will  balance  a  similar  ex- 
tent of  the  brighter  colour.  Before  we  enter  upon  this  discus- 
noD,  however,  we  must  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  views 
of  Mr  Eastlake  :— 

<  Every  trsstite,*  says  he,  *  on  the  harmonious  combination  of  colours 
contains  the  diagram  of  the  chromatic  circle,  more  or  less  elaborately 
soaetmeted.  These  diagrams,  if  intended  to  exhibit  the  contrasts  pro- 
doced  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  retina,  hare  one  oommon  defect. 
The  opposite  colours  are  made  equal  in  intensity  i  whereas  the  corople- 
mental  colour  pictured  on  the  retina  is  always  less  vivid,  and  always 
darker  or  lighter  than  the  original  colour.  This  variety  undoubtedly 
accords  more  with  harmonious  effects  in  painting. 

«  The  opposition  of  two  purt  huu  of  equal  iitlfii#t(y,  differing  only  in 
the  abstract  quality  of  colour,  would  immediately  be  pronounced  crude 
and  inharmonious.  It  would  not,  however,  be  strictly  correct  to  say  that 
each  a  ooatrast  is  too  violent :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  the  contrast  is 
not  carried  far  enough ;  for,  though  differing  in  colour,  the  two  hues  may 
be  exaotly  similar  in  purity  and  intensity.  Complete  contrasty  on  the 
other  hand,  soppoees  oisiimikrity  in  all  respects. 
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<  In  addition  to  the  mere  difference  of  hue,  the  eye,  it  seems,  requires 
difference  in  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  the  hue.  The  spectrum  of  a 
colour  relieved  as  a  dark  on  a  light  ground,  is  a  light  colour  on  a  dark 
ground,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  a  bright  red  wafer  on  the 
whitest  surface,  the  compleraental  image  will  be  still  lighter  than  the 
white  surface  ;  if  the  same  wafer  is  placed  on  a  black  surface,  the  com- 
plemental  image  will  be  still  darker.  The  colour  of  both  these  spectra 
may  be  called  greenish  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  colour  must  be  scarcely 

.appreciable  as  such,  if  it  is  lighter  than  white  and  darker  than  black.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  white  surface  round  the  light  g^en* 
ish  image  seems  tinged  with  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  black  surface  round 
the  dark  image  becomes  slightly  illuminated  with  the  same  colour,  thus 
in  both  cases  assisting  to  render  the  image  apparent. 

<  The  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  describing  degrees  of  colour  in  words 
has  also  had  a  tendency  to  mislead,  by  conveying  the  idea  of  more  posi- 
tive hues  than  the  physiological  contrast  warrants.  Thus,  supposing 
scarlet  to  be  relieved  as  a  dark,  the  complemental  colour  is  so  light  in 
degree,  and  so  faint  in  colour,  that  it  should  be  called  a  pearly  grey  ; 
whereas  the  theorists,  looking  at  the  quality  of  colour  abstractedly^  would 
call  it  a  green*blue,  and  the  diagram  would  falsely  present  such  a  hue 
equal  in  intensity  to  scarlet,  or  as  nearly  equal  as  possible, 

<  Even  the  difference  of  mass  which  good  taste  requires,  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  physiological  phenomena,  for  unless  the  complemental  image 
is  suffered  to  fall  on  a  surface  precisely  as  near  to  the  eye  as  that  on  which 
the  original  colour  was  displayed,  it  appears  largier  or  smaller  than  the 
original  object,  and  this  in  a  rapidly  increasing  proportion.  *  «  ♦  « 
That  vivid  colour  demands  the  comparative  absence  of  colour,  either  on 
a  lighter  or  darker  scale,  as  its  contrast,  may  be  inferred  again  from  the 
fact  that  bright  colourless  objects  produce  strongly  coloured  spectra.  In 
darkness,  the  spectrum  which  is  first  whitCy  or  nearly  white,  is  followed 
by   red ;    in  light,  the  spectrum  which  is  first  blacky  is  followed  by 

gr^en  / '  ♦—(iVofe  C,  p.  358.) 

In  this  passage  Mr  Eastlake  has  apparently  decided  two  of  the 

questions   which  we  have   proposed  for  discussion.     He  is   of 

opinion  that  tuH)  pure  hues^  of  equal  intensity,  diffiering  only  in 

the  abstract  quality  of  colour,  would  be  pronounced  crude  and 

ff^hitrmamous.    We  presume  that  by  purcy  Mr  Eastlake  does  not 

mean  homogeneous;  because,  as  we  have  already  shown,  two  homo- 

ffeneous  colours  cannot  harmonize.     If  one  is  homogeneous^  the 


^  Mr  £astlakehere  treads  on  dangerous  ground.  In  these  cases  the  eye 
IS  in  a  morbid  state,  from  the  excess  of  action  of  bright  light ;  and  hence 
/!fc!L.r^  ^f  accidental  colours  is  here  wholly  overturned,  white  not  giving 
fU  t  *^  ^^  ought,  but  various  colours  in  succession.  An  argument, 
therefore,  drawn  from  the  effects  exhibited  in  such  a  sUte  of  the  retina, 
uasj)o  force. 

In  this  note  Mr  Eastlake  does  not  mention  Goethe's  opinions  at  all, 
>v  e  presume  that,  like  ourselves,  he  could  not  understand  them. 
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other  must  be  a  compound  colour.  This  want  of  harmony,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  ascribe  to  the  contrast  being  too  violent ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  regards  the  contrast  as  not  carried  far  enough ; 
<  complete  contrast  supposing  dissimilarity  in  all  respects*  This 
position  he  corroborates  by  adducing  the  fact,  that  in  thephysio^ 
bffictU  phenomena  (namely,  of  accidental  colours)  the  comple- 
Bientary  colour  is  so  faint,  that  in  the  case  of  scarlet  the  har- 
nonic  colour  is  only  a  pearly  grey^  whereas,  by  the  chromatic 
circle,  it  should  be  a  green  blue.  On  the  same  principle,  Mr 
Eastlake  decides  that  good  taste  requires  a  difference  of  mass  in 
the  tMH?  harmonic  colours,  *  as  suggested  by  the  physiological 
phenooiena*' 

Before  we  examine  these  conclusions,  we  must  endeavour  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  principle,  either  optical  or  physio- 
logicalf  or  both  united,  which  renders  two  colours  harmonic  to 
each  other.     These  colours  must  be  compound,  and  they  must 
together  compose  white  light.     But,  in  order  to  have  this  last 
property,  the  simple  colours,  which  are  the  elements  of  each  of 
the  two  compound  colours,  must  have  the  same  ratio  to  each  other 
that  they  have  in  the  spectrum ;  that  is,  they  must  have  very 
different  intensities.     Hence  it  follows  that  the  two  compound 
colours  can  never  be  equal  in  intensity — that  is,  in  their  iliumi- 
BUliiig  power — for  we  cannot  measure  intensity  in  any  other  way 
than  by  illuminating  power.     Here,  then,  a  difference  of  inten- 
sity, or  a  contrast  in  intensity,  as  well  as  in  colour,  is  provided 
for  in  the  very  nature  of  harmonic  colours.     Now  the  only  rea- 
son that  has  ever  been  assigned  for  the  harmony  of  two  comple- 
meotary  or  accidental  colours  is,  that  the  physiological  impres- 
sioo  made  by  one  of  them  has  the  same  hue  as  the  other ;  and 
consequently,  when  the  eye  is  transferred  from  the  one  colour 
to  the  other,  the  coloured  impression  which  is  left  on  the  retina 
will  not  cover  the  other  colour  with  spots  of  a  different  tint.  This 
principle  explains  clearly  why  two  adjacent  harmonic  colours 
appear  brighter  by  their  contrast ;  and  why  any  definite  part  of  an 
object,  such  as  the  gilt  index  of  a  town  clock,  appears  more  dis- 
tinctly on  a  blue  ground  than  on  any  other.     This  is  probably  all 
that  we  shall  ever  know  of  the  subject ;  but  even  this  knowledge 
dearly  indicates  that  the  intensity  of  each  of  the  harmonic  colours 
should ^Si/*  exceed  their  intensity  in  the  physiological j>henomenon. 
Taking  Mr  Eastlake's  example  of  scarlet^  with  its  physiological 
eootrast  of  a  pearly  grey  colour,  it  is  obvious  that  these  cannot 
hamonixe  on  either  of  the  two  principles  of  harmonic  colours.     ^ 
In  tbe^<^  place,  the  union  of  the  pearly  grey  and  the  scarlet  will 
Mi  make  ^ohiU  light ;  for  when  we  are  impressing  the  retina  by 
looking  steadily  at  the  M^orfe/ spot,  the pearfy  grey^  which  co-exisu 
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M^ith  the  scarlet  impression,  has  no  other  effect  in  the  combina-i 
tion  than  to  deaden  or  whiten  a  little  the  scarlet  impression.  In 
the  second  place,  if  we  put  the  scarlet  and  pearly  grey  tints  to  be 
seen  side  by  side,  the  ocular  impression  of  the  pearly  grey  will  not 
be  scarlet,  but  will  be  blackish^  and  will  therefore  spot  the  scarlet 
when  the  eye  is  transferred  to  it. 

From  these  considerations  we  infer,  that  an  approach  to  equal 
intensity  is  necessary  in  ttvo  harmonic  colours,  and  that  the  phy«> 
Biological  phenomena  cannot  be  a  g^uide  in  this tjues tion.  For  this 
we  may  assi^  another  reason.  On  Mr  Eastlake's  retina  the 
physiological  impression  af  scarlet  h  pearly  grey  ;  but  in  certain 
states  of  the  body  this  pearly  grey  would  rise  to  a  decided  green  ; 
and  if  we  were  to  suppose  the  human  retina  to  be  quadrupled  in 
sensibility,  or  in  susceptibility  of  ocular  impression,  this  could  not 
alter  the  physical  principle  of  harmonic  colours  It  would  only 
bring  the  physiological  principle  into  a  closer  approximation 
with  the  physical  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insensibility 
of  the  retina  was  such  that  no  ocular  spectra  were  produced, 
would  the  eye  perceive  the  harmony  of  two  cokmrs  which  com« 
pose  white  light?  It  certainly  would  not,  unless  there  is  some 
other  principle  which  renders  one  colour  harmonic  to  another 
beside  the  physiological  one. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  proportional  intensity  of  the 
two  contrasting  colours.  It  is  clear  that  the  physiological  prin- 
ciple does  not  enable  us  to  determine  this.  We  must,  therefore, 
consult  the  physical  principle,  and  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  is^ 
that  the  relative  intensity  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  colours 
placed  in  contrast ;  that  the  difference  of  intensity  may  be  very 
great ;  and  that  each  of  the  simple  colours  which  compose  the 
harmonic  colours,  must  have  the  same  ratio  in  their  illuminating 
powers  as  they  have  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  question  regarding  the  difference  of  mass  in  the  harmo^ 
nizing  colours  is  not  so  easily  solved.  We  do  not  see  the  force  of 
Mr  Eastlake*s  argument  on  this  subject  derived  from  the  physio- 
logical phenomena ;  and  we  dare  not  venture  to  call  in  question 
his  decision,  that  good  taste  requires  a  difference  of  mass.  Two 
equal,  or  nearly  equal  masses  of  harmonic  colours  in  a  picture 
may  be  disagreeable ;  but  it  may  be  also  true,  that  one  mass  of  a 
brilliant  colour  is  more  disagreeable,  even  though  balanced  by  a 
large  extent  of  a  subdued  harmonic  colour.  In  a  portrait,  for 
example,  where  a  red  military  dress  is  a  necessary  part  of  it,  we 
cannot  see  that  a  bright  green  curtain  of  the  proper  tint,  or  an 
ornamental  green  cloth  as  a  table-cover,  would  be  in  bad  taste* 
We  know  a  case,  indeed,  in  which  a  large  red  morocco  chairj 
wbicit  the  sitter  required  for  his  seat,  could  not  be  placed  in 
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harmony  but  by  a  bright  green  cloth  upon  the  table.  There  was, 
in  this  case,  no  other  way  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  harmonic  colour.  A  neutral  background,  in  which  green 
predominated,  would  not  have  balanced  the  brilliant  red  ;  and  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  artist  is  fettered  by  the  nature 
of  the  scene  which  he  is  called  upon  to  portray.  « 

In  a  historical  picture,  where  the  principal  figure  requires  a 
brilliant  drapery  of  one  colour,  we  cannot  see  any  good  objection^ 
either  to  the  use  of  a  bright  harmonic  colour  in  another  part  of 
1119  dresA,  or  in  the  dress  or  dresses  of  the  subordinate  fi<rures ; 
ami  we  think  we  hare  seen  modern  pictures,  in  which  the  finest 
effect  was  produced  by  several  such  contrasts  in  the  dresses  of  the 
figures,  where  there  was  little  difference  in  the  intennity  and  in 
the  extent  of  the  balancing  colours.  In  many  of  the  ancient 
masters  these  contracting  colours  are  often  very  intense  and  stri- 
king ;  but  they  are  frequently  red  and  Wuc,  two  colours  which  are 
always  harsh  when  placed  in  juxtaposition,  especially  when  the 
blue  borders  more  upon  violet  than  upon  green. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  harmonizing  colours  to  be  oi^ly 
faro  ;  but  it  may  often  be  convenient,  and  frequently  necessary, 
that  three  should  be  employed.  If,  for  example,  one  of  them  is 
ecariet^  then,  in  place  of  balancing  it  with  green^  we  may  do  it 
by  suitable  blues  and  yellows^  which,  together,  constitute  the  har- 
monic green^  and  which,  along  with  the  scarlet^  would  make 
white.  The  general  principle,  then,  of  harmonic  colouring  is, 
that  all  the  different  colours  of  every  picture  should,  togetber, 
constitute  white  light. 

In  all  these  observations  we  have  referred  to  pwre  colours,  such 
•s  those  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  prismatic  colours ;  or 
by  periodical  colours,  like  those  of  polarized  light ;  but  as  the 
artist  is  limited  to  the  use  of  colours  of  a  very  different  kind, 
great  difficulty  must  be  experienced  in  applying  the  principles  of 
science  to  the  practice  of  his  art.  There  is  no  metfiod  but  the 
usual  physiological  one  of  determining  what  are  the  harmonic 
tints  of  any  of  the  colouring  materials  used  in  painting ;  and  the 
painter  must  consult  his  past  experience  as  his  only  guide  in  the 
future.  We  conceive,  however,  that  some  assistance,  and  that 
not  inconsiderable,  might  be  derived  from  direct  experiments,  in 
which  the  painter  himself  should  judge  of  the  relative  effects  of 
different  colours,  when  placed  in  juxtaposition.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  combine  a^lours  v9\iYiform^  and  the  only  ready  way 
of  effecting  this  is  to  place  the  actual  colours  on  the  palette,  and 
rvflectthem  into  symmetrical  forms  by  the  kaleidoscope.  In  this 
BUinner  we  aball  be  able  to  judge  of  their  mutual  influence,  and 
tbe  mora  so,  as  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  combine  the  harmonic 
colours  in  any  proportions  with  regard  to  mass,  and  in  any  inten- 
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sities  witb  regard  to  illumination.  In  the  syrometrieal  fonns  which 
appear  on  carpets,  and  also  in  the  tiecorative  arts,  we  can  judge 
of  the  harmony  of  colours  as  effectually  as  in  a  landscape  or  a 
historical  painting. 

The  next  part  of  Goethe's  work  relates  to  physical  colours,  or 
those  produced  by  media  which  have  no  colour  themselves ;  and 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  dioptrical  colours  of  th^  first  and 
of  the  second  c\2A%\ — those  of  the  first  class  being  produced  by 
means  of  ^  imperfectly  transparent,  yet  light-transmitting  media ; ' 
and  those  of  the  second  class  by  media  in  the  highest  degree 
transparent.  The  section  which  treats  of  the  first  of  these  classes 
of  colours,  is  considered  by  Mr  Eastlake  as  containing  informa- 
tion of  high  value  in  reference  to  painting ;  and  he  has  accordingly 
illustrated  it  with  two  long  and  interesting  notes. 

The  doctrines  laid  down  by  Goethe  in  this  section,  are  thus 
expressed  in  two  distinct  propositions : — 

1  •  The  highest  degree  of  light,  seen  through  a  medium  but  very 
slightly  thickened,  appears  to  us  yellow.  If  the  density  of  the 
m^ium  is  increased,  or  if  its  volume  become  greater,  the  light 
will  gradually  assume  a  yellow^ed  hue,  which  at  last  deepens  to 
a  ruby  colour. 

2.  Ifdnrkness  is  seen  through  a  semi-transparent  medium,  which 
is  itself  illuminated  by  a  light  striking  on  it,  a  (Ai^  colour  appears; 
which  becomes  lighter  and  paler  as  tne  density  of  the  medium  is 
increased ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  darker  and  deeper  the 
more  transparent  the  medium  becomes.  In  the  least  degree  of 
dimness,  short  of  absolute  transparency,  this  deep  &/»€  approaches 
the  most  beautiful  violet* 

One  of  the  cases  adduced  by  our  author  in  illustration  of 
these  two  propositions  is  that  of  the  atmospheric  colours,  which 
are  yeUoWj  orange^  and  redj  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  air 
through  which  the  light  passes,  and  Uue^  such  as  that  of  the 
sky  or  of  high  mountains,  when  the  darkness  of  apace  is  seen 
through  atmospheric  vapours  illuminated  by  the  daylight.  Smoke 
affords  another  example  of  appearingyeffoti?  or  red  before  a  light 
ground,  but  blue  before  a  dark  one.  The  blue  colour  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  is  a  third  case  of  blue  being  seen  op* 
posite  a  dark  ground.  After  mentioning  other  examples,  our 
author  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  what  he  con« 
aiders  an  analogous  phenomenon : — 

*  A  portrait  of  a  celebrated  theologian  had  been  painted,  some  years 
before  the  circamstapce  to  which  we  allade,  by  an  artist  who  was  known 
to  have  considerable  skill  in  the  management  of  his  materials.  The  very 
reverend  individual  was  represented  in  a  rich  velvet  dress,  which  was  not 
a  little  admired,  and  which  attracted  the  eye  of  the  spectator  almost  more 
than  the  face.    The  picture,  however,  from  the  effect  of  the  smoke  of 
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lamps  mud  dost,  had  lott  much  of  its  original  yiracit^.  It  was,  there- 
lore,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  painter,  who  was  to  clean  it  and  gi?e  it  a 
finish  coat  of  Tarnislu  This  person  began  his  operations  by  carefully 
washing  the  picture  with  a  8ponge.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  over  the 
sar&ce  once  or  twice,  and  wiped  away  the  first  dirt,  than,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, the  black  velvet  dress  changed  suddenly  to  a  light  blue  plushy  which 
gave  the  ecclesiastic  a  rery  secular,  though  somewhat  old-fashioned 
appearance.  The  painter  did  not  venture  to  go  on  with  his  washing  : 
be  could  not  comprehend  how  a  light  blue  should  be  the  ground  of  the 
deepest  black,  still  less  how  he  could  so  suddenly  have  remoyed  a  glazing 
colour  capable  of  converting  the  one  tint  to  the  other. 

•  At  all  events,  he  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  having  spoiled  the 
picture  to  such  an  extent.  Nothing  to  characterise  the  ecclesiastic 
remained  bat  the  richly  curled  round  wig,  which  made  the  exchange  of  a 
&ded  plnsh  for  a  handsome  new  velvet  dress  far  from  desirable.  Mean- 
while the  mischief  appeared  irreparable,  and  the  good  artist,  having  turned 
the  picture  to  the  wall,  retired  to  rest  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  But  what 
was  bis  joy  the  next  morning,  when,  on  examining  the  picture,  he  beheld 
the  black  velvet  dress  again  in  its  full  splendour.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
again  wetting  a  corner,  upon  which  the  blue  colour  again  appeared,  and 
after  a  time  vanished.  On  hearing  of  this  phenomenon,  I  went  at  once 
to  see  the  miraculous  picture.  A  wet  sponge  was  passed  over  it  in  my 
presence,  and  the  change  quickly  took  place.  I  saw  a  somewhat  faded, 
bot  decidedly  light,  blue  plash  dress,  the  folds  under  the  arm  being  indi- 
cai^  by  some  brown  strokes. 

•  I  explained  this  to  myself  by  the  doctrine  of  the  semi-opaque  medium. 
The  painter,  in  order  to  give  additional  depih  to  his  black,  may  have 
mui»ed  some  particular  varnish  over  it:  on  being  washed,  this  varnish 
imbibed  some  moisture,  and  hence  became  semi-opaque,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  black  underneath  immediately  turned  blue.  Perhaps 
those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  varnishes,  may, 
through  accident  or  contrivance,  arrive  at  some  means  of  exhibiting  this 
tingnlar  appearance,  as  an  experiment,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  investi- 
gating natural  phenomena.  Notwithstanding  many  attempts,  1  could 
aol  mysetf  succeed  in  reproducing  lU^^Art.  172,  p.  69-71.) 

As  there  is  no  gum,  or  resin,  or  varnish  of  any  kind  that  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  yielding  blue  or  any  other  colour  by  being 
wetted,  and  as  an  extremely  thin  solution  would  not  have  exhi- 
bited  that  colour  even  if  the  faculty  of  producing  it  existed,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  picture  had  either  never  been 
Tarnished,  or  that  the  varnish  had  been  worn  oflF;  both  of  which 
eonditions  are  extremely  common.  Taking  this  for  granted,  the 
following  is,  we  think,  the  explanation  of  the  above  remarkable 
pbeDomenon;  the  accuracy  of  which  we  could  easily  have  deter- 
ouoed,  had  the  picture  been  in  our  possession.  The  particles  of 
bodies  which  produce  blackness,  on  the  usual  theory,  are  smaller 
ikkn  those  which  produce  bbte  or  any  other  colour ;  and  if  we  in- 
crease the  stxe  of  the  particles  which  produce  blackness  by  the 
smallest  quantity,  they  yield  the  Wwc  colour  described  by  Ooethe 
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In  the  above  experiment  The  action  of  the  water  on  these  par- 
ticles swelled  them  a  little,  and  thus  gave  them  the  size  which 
fitted  them  to  reflect  blue  light.  The  following  interesting  expe- 
riment, which  we  have  frequently  made,  will  illustrate  this  expla- 
nation. Cut  off  the  back  of  the  eyeball  of  an  ox  or  horse,  so  as 
to  expose  the  tapetum  or  coloured  membrane  ;  when  its  ante- 
rior surface  is  perfectly  dry,  nay,  when  it  has  been  dried  for 
twenty  years,  it  will  appear  entirely  of  a  deep  black  ;  but  if  we 
wet  it,  it  will  gradually  become  of  a  pale  bluej  exactly  like  the 
black  velvet  dress,  and  the  blue  will  sometimes  rise  to  green.  In 
this  case,  the  colouring  particles  which  give  black,  or  reflect  no 
light  at  all,  are  swelled  by  the  moisture  so  as  to  reflect  the  rays 
next  to  black.  When  the  tapetum  is  again  dry,  it  resumes  its 
black  colour. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  application  of  the  influence 
of  semi-transparent  or  semi-cpaque  media  upon  light  and  darkness, 
to  the  art  of  painting,  we  must  inquire  into  the  I'eal  physical 
circumstances  of  the  phenomena  described  under  dioptrical  colours 
of  the  first  class.  Goethe  wishes  us  to  consider  his  two  propositions 
above  explained,  (p.  1 16,)  as  describing  an  universal  fact,  a  *pri» 

*  mordial  and  elementary  phenomenon^*  *  at  the  limits  of  experimen- 

*  tal  knowledge.'  *  We  call  these  prim(frdial  phenomena,*  says 
he,  ^  because  nothing  appreciable  by  the  senses  lies  beyond  them  ; 

*  on  the  contrary,  they  are  perfectly  fit  to  be  considered  as  a  fixed 

*  point  to  which  we  first  ascended,  step  by  step,  and  from  which 

*  we  may,  in  like  manner,  descend  to  the  commonest  case  of  every- 

*  day  experience.  Such  an  original  phenomenon  is  that  which  has 

*  lately  engaged  our  attention.       IVe  see  on  the  one  side  light, 

*  BHiGHTNESS  ;  071  the  Other  darkness,  obscuritv  :  we  bring  the 

*  semi*  transparent  medium  between  the  twOy  and  from  these  contrasts 

*  and  this  medium  the  colours  develop  themselves^  contrasted^  in  like 

*  manner^  but  soon^  through  a  reciprocal  relation^  directly  tending 

*  again  to  a  point  of  union*  * 

Now,  this  property  of  semi-transparent  media  to  which  so  lofty 
a  position  is  assigned,  is  neither  an  universal  fact,  nor  a  primordial 
phenomenon.  It  is  a  mere  scrap  of  knowledge,  in  which  we  neither 
recognise  the  system  of  facts  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  the  physi- 
cal law  by  which  they  are  explained. 

The  physical  principles  which  regulate  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed by  Goethe,  are  absorption  and  opalescence.  In  some 
media,  both  of  these  principles  are  operative,  and  in  others,  only 

•  *  That  is,  (according  to  the  author's  statement,  150, 151,)  both  tend 
to  red^  the  yellow  <ieepening:  to  orange  as  the  comparatively  dark  me- 
dium is  thickened  before  brightness  ;  the  blue  deepening  to  violet  as  the 
light  medium  is  thinned  before  darkness* — Taans.  Note  on  §  175, 
p.  72.  * 
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one.  In  the  facts  adduced  by  our  author,  the  effects  of  both 
principles  are  more  or  less  combined.  In  the  case  of  our  st^mi- 
transparent  atmosphere,  it  is  quite  true  that  light  transmitted 
through  different  thicknesses  of  it  is  yeUow^  orange^  and  red — 
varying  according  to  the  thickness  passed  through — and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  >vhen  a  dark  space  or  da/'kness  is  seen  through 
ic,  a  blue  colour  appears;  but  the  proper  mode  of  expressing  these 
two  physical  facts  is  this :  When  white  light  is  incident  on  our 
atmosphere,  red  rays  predominate  in  the  light  transmitted  through 
it ;  and  blue  rays  in  the  light  reflected  either  from  the  particles 
which  constitute  its  substance,  or  from  particles  suspended,  or 
otherwise  contained  in  it.  Ikwkness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  blue  rays  are  reflected  as  copiously  whether  dark-* 
Bess  is  present  or  not.  When  darkness  is  not  present,  the  blue 
rays  become  invisible  from  being  mixed  with  other  light ;  and 
when  darkness  is  present,  they  are  distinctly  seen,  because  there 
is  no  other  light  to  render  them  invisible.  If  we  now  analyze  the 
blue  rays  which  have  been  so  mystically  associated  with  darkness^ 
we  shall  find  that  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  red  light ;  and  if 
we  analyse  the  red  rays  so  mystically  associated  with  brightness^ 
we  shall  find  in  them  a  great  quantjty  of  bine  light.  When  we 
proceed  a  step  farther  in  the  analysis  of  the  orange  and  reu  light 
of  the  atmosphere,  we  find  that  the  spectrum  is  crossed  with 
black  bands  at  different  parts  of  its  length — the  blue^  the  green^  the 
yeUow^  the  orange^  and  red  being  more  absorbed  at  one  part  than 
at  another. 

The  next  case  described  by  Goethe,  is  that  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean.  ^  The  bottom  of  the  sea,*  he  says,  ^  appears  to  divers  of 
^  a  red  colour,  in  bright  sunshine.   In  this  case  the  water,  owing 

*  to  its  depth,  acts  as  a  semi-transparent  medium.     Under  these 

*  circum'^tances  they  find  the  shadows  green^  which  is  the  com- 
t  plemental  colour.'  Now  this  case  is  quite  hostile  to  the  primor^ 
dial  phemomemm ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  light,  transmitted 
through  a  long  tract  of  pure  water,  is  blmsh — becoming  bluish^ 
frttn  and  greeny  and  dirty  ydlow^  according  as  there  is  more  or  less 
vegetable  matter  ^combined  with  the  water.  The  red  light  seen 
by  the  divers,  if  it  was  seen  at  all,  was  the  reflected  light. 
Here,  then,  in  place  of  darkness  appearing  blue^  it  would  have 
appeared  red^  and,  instead  of  brightness  appearing  red^  it  appears 
freen. 

Modem  science  furnishes  us  with  several  very  remarkable  cases 
of  opalescence  in  coloured  media,*  where  one  colour  is  reflected  from 
particles  of  the  medium,  and  another  transmitted.    If  we  dissolve 

*  As  Goethe  applies  his  primordial  phenomenon  to  the  effects  of 
pignitfntf,  wtt  are  entitled  to  adduce  the  phenomena  of  coloured  media  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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the  juice  of  tbe  chopped  leaves  of  the  common  laurel  in  alcohol,  we 
shall  have  a  beautiful  and  brilliantly  green  fluid  of  great  purity* 
When  it  is  poured  from  the  leaves,  place  it  on  a  table,  taking  tbe 
cork  out  of  the  bottle  which  contains  it ;  allow  the  sun  to  shine 
through  the  coloured  fluid,  and  upon  looking  into  the  bottle 
through  the  neck,  the  most  beautiful  red  tint  will  be  seen  radiat- 
ing, as  it  were,  from  the  fluid.  This  is  darkness  appearing  red^ 
to  use  Goethe's  expression.  When  the  fluid  has  lost  its  green 
colour  by  long  exposure  to  the  light,  and  is  almost  colourless, 
this  red  tint  is  still  visible.  The  best  way  of  displaying  the  red 
tint,  in  this  and  other  cases,  is  to  make  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when 
condensed  by  a  convex  lens,  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  or 
through  the  glass  vessel  that  contains  it.  The  cone  of  con- 
densed light  will  then  appear  redder  and  redder  as  it  enters  th« 
fluid  mass.  The  same  property  is  possessed  by  a  number  of 
vegetable  solutions,  in  which  the  colours  of  the  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted  lights  are  very  various. 

Another  striking  exemplification  of  this  principle  occurs  in 
the  green  Jluor  spar  of  Alston- Moor,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
pale  green  by  transmitted  light ;  but,  when  properly  examined,  of 
a  brilliant  bbie  by  reflected  light.  When  a  beam  of  condensed 
rays  is  sent  through  this  spar,  or  through  other  varieties  of  a 
purple  or  bluish  colour,  its  path  is  marked  with  the  brightest 
azure.  The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  more  delicately,  but  not 
with  less  beauty,  in  the  most  transparent  pieces  of  the  siliceous 
tabasheer  found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo.  The  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  blue  is  reflected  from  its  interior,  while  the  trans* 
mitted  light  is  of  a  yellowish  hue. 

When  opalescence  occurs  in  very  transparent  media,  the 
colour  transmitted  is,  in  all  probability,  the  mere  effect  of  the 
absorption  of  the  colour  reflected  :  that  is,  if  blue  is  the  reflected 
tint,  tbe  transmitted  light  is  white  light,  deprived  of  that  precise 
quantity  of  blue  rays ;  but  in  coloured  media,  where  there  is  no  re- 
flected light,  the  strong  transmitted  colours  are  mainly  the  effect 
of  absorption.  In  a  great  variety  of  coloured  media,  no  reflected 
light  can  be  detected  by  the  nicest  contrivances ;  and  therefore 
the  transmitted  tints  must  be  considered  as  due  wholly  to  ab- 
sorption. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  regard  Goethe's  physical  phenomenon  as 
applicable  to  painting,  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  something  more 
of  its  theoretical  bearings.  The  subject  of  absorption  has  baffled 
the  most  distinguinhed  philosophers  of  the  present  day ;  but  parti- 
cularly that  class  of  phenomena  in  which  nitrous  acid  gas,  and 
certain  other  bodies,  stop  or  absorb  definite  linea  of  light  situated 
in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  gene* 
ral  and  a  specific  absorption  going  on  simultaneously,  as  we  in- 
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crease  the  thickness  of  the  medium ;  the  more  refran^ble  end  of  a 
apectram  gradually  disappearing,  while  the  specific  absorption 
is  extending  on  each  side  of  other  lines,  till  the  gas  becomes  ab- 
aolutely  blaekj  either  from  heat  or  thickness. 

With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  opalescence^  which  corresponds 
with  Goethe's  ^  darkness  app^arinfp  blue/  we  think  some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it.  It  must  have  its  origin  in  one  of  two 
causes: — 1.  The  light  may  be  reflected  from  heterogeneous  par* 
ticles  disseminated  through  the  medium,  and  leaving  such  a  dif- 
ference of  refractive  power  for  the  blue  rays,  (when  they  are  blue^) 
that  these  rays  are  reflected  firom  every  part  of  the  medium.  This 
doctrine  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner : — If  we  place 
M  of  cassia  \n  a  thin  film  between  two  prisms  offlnU^lass^  and 
examine  the  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  oil,  we  shall  find 
it  to  have  a  decided  blue  colour.  Now,  the  refractive  power  of 
oil  of  cassia  and  of  flint-glass  is  exactly  the  same  for  the  red 
rays,  and  consequently  the  red  rays  of  the  white  light  will  not 
suffer  rt  flection  when  incident  on  the  oil ;  but  as  the  refractive 
power  of  the  oil  and  the  glass  differs  for  all  the  other  rays,  and  most 
of  all  for  the  blue  and  moUt^  these  last  will  be  copiously  reflected 
from  the  oil ;  and  hence  the  transmitted  light  will  have  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  hue.  All  this  is  equally  true  if  the  glass  and  oil  possess 
absolute  transparenci/.  If  we  now  suppose  tlmt  the  oil  is  diffused 
through  the  substance  of  the  glass  in  atoms,  and  if  we  suppose  a 
beam  of  light  to  traverse  such  a  body,  it  would  exhibit  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  all  the  phenomena  of  blue  opalescemce;  the  transmit* 
ted  light  becoming  ye/ZofTfT  or  reddcrin  proportion  to  the  thickness. 
2.  The  medium  exhibiting  opalescence  may  not  contain  hetero- 
geneous particles,  but  its  own  particles  may  be  separated  by 
▼acuities ;  so  that  some  of  the  light  passing  through  the  va- 
cuities, and  incident  on  the  particles,  may  suffer  reflection  at  their 
surface.  That  this  is  the  case  in  tabasheer,  and  in  certain  hydro^ 
pkanous  spals^  is  almost  demonstrable ;  for  if  we  fill  the  pores  of  the 
iabashecr  with  water  or  alcohol,  the  blue  light  wholly  disappears. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  hydrophanous  opals  the  absorption 
of  water  or  oils  is  the  means  of  producing  the  opalescence. 

Fortified  with  the  preceding  facts  and  views,  we  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  estimate  the  value  of  Goethe's  doctrine  as  an  auxi^ 
Vary  to  the  artist.  The  physical  doctrine  is,  that  a  semi-trans* 
parent  medium  placed  over  darkness  produces  a  bluish  hue,  or 
a  cold  effect;  while  the  same  medium  placed  over  brightness 
produces  yellowness  or  redness,  or  a  warm  effect :  And  this  is 
supposed  to  explain  what  Mr  Eastlake  calls  *  the  very  common, 
'  but  very  important,  fact  in  painting,  that  a  light  warm  colour^ 

*  passed  in  a  semi-transparent  state  over  a  dark  one,  produces  a 

*  cold,  bluish  hue ;  while  the  operation  reversed,  produces  extreme 
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*  warmth.  On  the  judicious  applicaticm  of  both  these  effects,  but 

*  especially  of  the  latter,  the  riQhness  and  brilliancy  of  the  best 
'.coloured  pictures  greatly  depends.'* 

Now  we  must  deny,  in  the  broadest  terms,  that  there  is  any 
connexion  whatever  between  Goethe's  doctrine  and  the  fact  in 
painting  now  referred  to.  Goethe's  primordial  phenomenon  is 
strictly  limited  to  a  semi-transparent  but  colourless  medium  ;  and 
how  a  property  of  such  a  medium  should  be  gratuitously  trans- 
ferred to  a  coloured  pigment^  or  '  to  a  light  warm  colour  in  a 
'  transparent  state/  as  Mr  Eastlake  calls  it,  we  do  not  under- 
stand. But,  admitting  the  propriety  of  the  transference,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  maintainers  of  this  doctrine  to  prove  that 
the  semi-transparent  pigments  are  opalescent^  and  actually  reflect 
from  their  substance  the  blue  rays  which  produce  the  cold  effect. 
Our  belief  is,  that  they  do  not ;  and  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
determine  this  by  throwing  a  condensed  beam  of  light  upon  a 
mass  of  the  semi-trannparent  pigment,  so  that  the  superficial  re- 
flection should  not  reach  'the  eye. 

We  therefore  maintain,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction  by 
any  competent  authority,  that  Goethe  has  not  explained  the 
\  important  fact  in  painting ; '  and  that  his  doctrine  has  as  little 
to  do  with  painting  as  it  has  with  sculpture*  ^^Yr  we  go  much 
farther,  and  maintain,  that  even  if  semi- transparent  pigments 
were  opalescent — if  they  did  reflect  (due  light  like  smoke  and 
air,  and  if  this  blue  light  so  reflected  were  the  cause  of  the  cold- 
ness produced  in  the  picture — still  Goethe's  doctrine  would  have 
possessed  no  peculiar  merit ;  for  the  common  doctrine  of  opales- 
cence and  absorption  would  have  furnished  the  true  explanation. 
An  explanation,  however,  couched  in  the  guarded  language  of 
science,  is  not  apt  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  love  paradox, 
whether  in  words  or  in  sentiment.  The  bold  charlatan  who 
utters  his  dogmas  in  extempore  responses,  or  in  oracular  anti- 
thesis, becomes  in  our  day  the  accepted  philosopher.  Hence  the 
value  of  the  cabalistic  formula,  '  that  dark  over  light  is  red,  and 
light  over  dark  is  blue.' 

Although  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena produced  by  substances  which  are  not  within  our  reach, 
and  whose  general  properties  have  not  been  determined  with 
accuracy  ;  yet,  after  what  has  been  said,  the  artist  is  entitled  to 
a^k  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  said  to  be  universally  admitted 
in  his  art — that  light  semi-transparent  warm  pigments  over  dark- 

*  Nute  L.  p.  376,  377.  It  appeurs  dJAtinctly  from  Mr  E^uit lakes 
notes,  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Aristotle  were  well  acquainted  with  this 
fact  in  painting,  and  that  Goethe's  ideas  are  frequently  borrowed  directly 
from  the  Greek  philosopher. — See  note  M.  p.  379. 
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ness  are  blue  or  cold^  and  dark  semi-tranf^parent  pigments  over 
brightness  red  or  warm.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  where  ^  a 
liifht  warm  colour,  passed  in  a  semi-transparent  state  over 
a  dark  one,  produces  a  cold,  bluish  hue/  the  light  which,  when 
mixed  up  with  the  light  warm  colour,  makes  it  cold,  can  be 
derived  only  from  three  sources  : — 1st,  From  opalescence  in  the 
colouring  particles  of  the  pigment ;  2d,  From  the  dark  or  hlack 
ground  reflecting  a  bluish  light,  which  many  blacksdo;  or  3d,  From 
a  reflection  of  bluish  light  from  the  separating  surfaces  of  the 
colouring  particles,  and  the  vehicle  with  which  they  are  mixed 
up.  There  are  no  other  possible  sources  from  which  light  can 
reach  the  eye ;  for  we,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  outtrr  sur- 
face of  the  pigment  reflects  no  light  wnatever  that  can  arrive  at 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Now,  the  first  of  these  sources  of  light 
is  excluded,  because  nobody  ever  heard  of  the  property  of  opa- 
lescence being  possessed  by  colouring  materials  used  in  painting ; 
and  therefore  the  blue  light,  if  it  exists  at  all,  can  be  supplied 
only  from  one  of  the  two  other  sources,  or  from  both  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  warmth  produced  by  painting 
over  iight  or  brightness^  there  can  be  no  diflference  of  opinion. 
The  colours  of  semi-transparent  media  can  only  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage by  transmitted  light ;  and  transmitted  light  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  white  ground  upon  which  the  pigment  in  laid. 
The  brilliancy  of  colour  thus  produced;  overpowers  any  blue  or 
cold  colour  that  may  arise  from  any  other  cause ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  blue  light  reflected  from  smoke  ceases  to  be  viMble, 
though  it  does  exist,  when  a  strong  light  passes  through  the 
smoke,  and  exhibits  its  red  colour  by  trant^mitted  light.  A  cer* 
tain  thickness  of  pigment  that  could  give  no  colour  at  all  but  ihe 
faint  reflected  hues  produced  by  the  causes  above  mentioned,  will 
display  the  richest  and  deepest  tints  when  placed  upon  a  lumi* 
nous  ground.  Nay  there  are  green  colours,  especially  vegetable 
ones,  in  which  the  red  rays  are  the  last  that  are  absorbed,  and 
hence  a  pigment  which  may  be  green  over  white  when  thinly  laid 
on,  might  be  rtd  over  white  when  the  rays  had  passed  through 
a  sufficient  thickness  of  it.*  There  are  aUo  blue  colours,  such  as 
glass  coloured  blue  by  cobalt^  in  which  at  small  thicknesses  the 
tint  is  bt'uey  but  at  great  thickness  a  bright  red.  If  pigment;*, 
tterefore,  exist  possessing  the  same  property,  the  roideht  blue 
cokmr  would,  when  passed  over  a  bri^^ht  white  ground,  be  rendered 
worm  by  the  gradually  increasing  absorption  of  the  blue  rays. 

These  remarks,  if  they  hare  no  other  value,  wiU  w«  think  suffi* 
eiently  establish  the  position,   that  no  optical  views,  whether 


*  With  such  a  pigment,  (if  opalescent,)  the  reflected  rays  from  dark* 
ness  would  be  rec/,  contrary  to  Goethe's  theory* 
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bility  of  the  eye  tends  only  to  reduce  the  whiteness  of  its  light. 
If,  en  the  other  hand,  the  whiteness  tends  to  a  reddish  hue,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  eye  will  neutralize,  to  a  certain  deij^ree,  this 
redness  by  the  spectral  bluish  green^  and  therefore  whitens  the 
objt^t ;  and  if  the  whiteness  tends  to  blue^  the  blueness  will  to  a 
certain  degree  be  neutralized  by  the  ruddiness  of  the  spectral  tint, 
llie  other  statement,  that  in  'actual  experience'  we  are  not 
« aware  of  colourless  light  or  colourless  surfaces,*  is  equally 
strange.  We  are  sure  that  white  lead  is  sufficiently  white  to 
paint  the  drapery  of  angels.  We  have  seen  artificial  flames  so 
white,  that  no  eye  could  trace  in  them  the  slightest  vestige  of 
colour.  We  can  make  them  assume  a  slightly  bluuh  tinge,  and 
then  pass  from  this  state  to  another  in  which  the  tinge  is  slightly 
reddish  ;  and  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  transition  tint  is  a 
colourless  white  to  the  eye,  which  is  the  sole  judge  of  whiteness. 
The  driven  snow  might  have  been  appealed  to  on  this  occasion ; 
bat  we  are  aware  that  Goethe  would  have  been  ready  with  the 
reply,  that  the  whiteness  of  snow  must  either  border  upon  Uiie, 
from  the  gelid  reflection  from  his  semi-transparent  medium,  or 
upon  the  red  from  its  influence  of  warmth.  Our  answer  would 
have  been,  that  the  blue  and  the  red  might  have  so  neutralized 
each  other  as  to  leave  the  snow  in  full  possession  of  its  perfect 
whiteness. 

But  though  we  cannot  find  any  meaning  in  the  above  quoted 
passage,  Mr  Eastlake  has  found  much — not  only  much  to  un- 
derstand, but  much  to  admire. 

«  The  author,*  savs  Mr  Eastlake,  *  appears  to  WMtn  that  a  defrree  of 
Wight neM  which  tbe  organ  can  bear  at  ail,  mutt  of  necessity  be  remored 
from  dazzling,  white  light.  The  slightest  tinge  of  colour^  to  this 
brightness,  implies  that  it  is  seen  through  a  medium ;  and  thus,  in  naint* 
lag,  the  lightest,  whitest  surface  should  partake  of  the  quality  of  depth. 
Goethe's  view  here  again  accords,  it  most  be  admitted,  with  (he  practice 
oftMe  bcMt  cotomristSt  and  with  the  precepU  of  the  highest  authorities/— 
(AoleZ,  p.  4 17.) 

Tbe  practice  of  the  best  colourists  in  excluding  brilliant 
whites  from  their  pictures,  is  surely  not  founded  on  the  idea  that 
colourless  light  is  an  abstraction  never  occurring  in  nature !  If 
eoioorless  surfaces  did  occur,  painters  could  not  have  painted 
them  for  want  of  colourless  materials.  But  actual  experience 
famishes  us  with  whites,  too  white  to  be  used  in  a  well-toned 
picture ;  and  therefore  the  reason  why  painters  give  the  quality 
of  depth  to  the  whitest  surface,  and  use  white  very  sparingly,  is, 
(to  adopt  the  language  of  Scarmiglione,  quoted  by  Mr  East- 
lake,)  because  white  is  the  poison  of  a  picture  ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  white  would  be  equally  poisonous,  whether  colourless  sur- 
fiicet  were  abstractions  or  rtiilities. 

The  next  subject  discussed  by  Goethe,  is  that  of  dioptrical 
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colours  produced  by  refraction.  In  this  part  of  his  work  he 
treats  of  the  ^rand  discoveries  of  Newton  on  the  different  re- 
fran^ibility  of  light,  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  of  achromatic 
refraction.  He  refers  all  the  phenomena  of  the  prismatic  colours 
to  the  *  primordial  phenomenon  of  lights  and  ^arhness^  as  affected 
'  and  acted  upon  by  semi-transparent  media/  which  he  has  already 
examined ;  and  be  experiences  no  difficulty  in  explaining  every 
phenomenon  that  presents  itself  to  his  notice.  We  cannot  con- 
descend to  analyze  and  expose  speculations  which  can  mislead 
nobody  but  the  ignorant,  and  which  evince  an  intellectual  or* 
ganization  of  the  most  singular  kind. 

But  as  our  readers  may  have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  such 
important  subjects  are  handled  by  a  poet,  we  shall  endeavour, 
though  it  is  not  an  ea««y  task,  to  ^ive  a  short  account  of  his  pro- 
cedure. Having  placed  a  light  disc,  such  as  a  circular  piece  of 
white  paper,  upon  a  black  ground,  he  views  it  through  a  prism.  It 
is  displaced  by  refraction  ;  but  the  displaced  mass  is  yellow  on  the 
side  nearest  the  original  white  disc,  and  blue  on  the  other  side. 

*  These  two  appearances,  the  blue  and  yellow^  exhibit  themselves 
^  in  and  upon  the  white :  they  both  assume  a  reddish  hue  in 
^  proportion  as  they  mingle  with  the  black.'  ^  In  this  short 
^  statement,'  he  continues,  ^  we  have  described  the  primordial  phe- 
^  nomenon  of  all  appearance  of  colour  occasioned  by  refraction.^ 

*  *  *  *  In  examining  the  process  of  the  experiment,  we  find 
^  that  in  one  case  we  have  to  appearance  extended  the  white  edge 
^  upon  the  dark  surface,  in  the  other  we  have  extended  the  dark 
'  edge  upon  the  white  surface,  supplanting  one  by  the  other,  push- 

*  ing  the  one  over  the  other.'  He  then  refers  to  a  former  experi- 
ment, from  which  it  appears  that  a  dark  object  appears  smaller 
than  a  bright  one  of  the  same  size ;  and  he  considers  this  as  ex- 
hibiting '  a  sort  of  conflict,  in  regard  to  the  retina,  between  a  light 
^  object  and  its  dark  ground,  and  between  a  dark  object  and  its 

*  light  ground.'  The  figures  thus  expanded  and  contracted  are, 
he  says,  not  strongly  distinguished  from  the  ground,  *  but  ap- 

*  pear  with  a  kind  of  grey  or  verdigris-coloured  e^^e  ;  in  short, 
^  with  an  accessory  image.'     Hence  he  considers  the  *  prismatic 

*  appearance,*  as  *  in  fact  an  accessory  image  corresponding  ex- 

*  acily  with  the  form  of  the  object,*  and  partaking  of  its  other 
qualities,  such  as  its  brightness  or  faintness.  He  then  states 
that  the  general  characteristic  of  accessory  images  is  semi-trans- 
parency, and  that  transparent  media  tend  to  become  only  half 
transparent  or  merely  light-transmitting.  *  Let  the  reader,*  says 
he,  '  assume  that  he  sees  within  or  through  such  a  medium  a 
^  visionary  image,  and  he  will  at  once  pronounce  this  latter  to 
^  be  a  semi-transparent  image.' 

Having  by  this  strange  process — a  process  as  visionary  as  the 
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image  of  which  he  speaks— inferred  that  the  purest  crystal  and 
the  purest  water  are  semi-transparent  media,  he  then  derives  the 
colour  of  his  accessory  images  from  his  former  primordial  pheno- 
menon of  light  and  darkness,  as  acted  upon  by  semi-tran^parent 
media,* — believing  that  he  has  traced  the  prismatic  colours  to  an 
antecedent  and  more  elementary  principle  I 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  prismatic  colours  brought  forward  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  supplant  the  doctrine  of  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light ; — a  doctrine  which,  while  it 
has  immortalized  its  author,  has  been  the  source  of  many  of  the 
grandciit  discoveries  and  the  happiest  applications  of  science  I  Had 
the  theory  of  the  German  sage  referred  to  any  branch  of  know* 
ledge  on  which  the  scientific  tribunal  of  Europe  had  pronounced 
no  decision  ; — had  the  subject  of  it  bordered  on  that  neutral  terri* 
tory  where  poetry  moulds  its  creations,  or  into  which  metaphysics 
pushes  its  outposts,  we  might  have  cherished  some  sympathy  for 
the  vagrant  who  had  reeled  into  its  peaceful  domains.  But  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge  presents  no  subject  on  which 
there  is  less  doubt  and  less  difference  of  sentiment.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  different  refrangibility  of  light,  was  held  in  equal  es- 
timation by  the  undulationists  as  by  the  philosophers  who  be- 
lieve light  to  be  radiant  matter ;  and  even  those  persons  who 
could  not  feel  the  force  of  mathematical  or  physical  reasoning, 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  in  the  prismatic  analysis  of  light, 
and  in  its  subsequent  recomposition,  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
that  white  light  consists  of  rays  of  different  refrangibility. 

Bat  a  theory  may  be  ingenious  that  is  not  true.  It  may  be 
founded  oil  beautiful  and  original  experiments.  It  may  embrace 
subordinate  principles,  and  even  laws  established  on  impreg- 
nable evidence,  and  yet  the  theory  which  they  are  brought  to 
support  may  be  false  and  visionary.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
character  of  Goethe's  speculations.  His  experiments  are  ridi- 
culous—his assumptions  are  miserable  subterfuges,  under  which 
he  escapes  from  truths  within  his  reach — his  details  are  without 
knowledge — his  syllogisms  without  major  or  minor  propositions; 
and  his  disciples,  if  he  has  or  ever  had  any,  objects  of  the  deep* 
est  sympathy  which  we  can  extend  to  the  unfortunate* 

Under  the  same  hallucination,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  our  au- 
thor proceeds  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  the  Diffraction  or  Inflexion 
of  light,  under  the  name  of  Paroptical  colours,  a  topic  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  genius  of  Newton,  Young,  and  Fresnel.  He 
treats  aUo  of  the  subject  of  Striated  surjacesy  under  the  head  of 
Caioptrical  colours  ;  and  of  the  colours  of  thin  and  thick  plates, 
and  of  oxidated  surfaces,  under  the  denomination  of  Epoptical 


*  See  page  116,  wpra* 
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cohurs.  In  discussing  these  various  and  intricate  subjects,  our 
author  frequently  gives  tolerably  correct  descriptions  of  individual 
phenomena;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  facts  are  generally 
tinged  with  a  poetical  hue,  under  which  they  are  not  easily  re- 
cognised. The  explanation  which  is  given  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena, is  founded  more  or  less  on  the  doctrine  of  secondary  images 
or  shadows,  and  the  primordial  phenomenon  of  the  mutual  action 
of  light  and  darkness. 

As  Goethe's  work  was  published  before  the  discoveries  of 
Malus,  Arago,  and  Biot  had  laid  open  the  wide  and  beautiful 
field  of  the  polarisation  of  light,  its  author  naturally  thought  that 
his  speculations  would  be  incomplete,  and  hb  theory  exposed  to 
criticism  if  it  should  fail  in  explaining  the  wonderful  phenomena 
of  colour  which  crystallized  bodies  exhibited  in  polarized  light.  He 
therefore  added  a  new  chapter  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  his 
work ;  and  Mr  Eastlake  has  favoured  us  in  a  note  with  a  speci- 
men of  Goethe's  lucubrations  on  this  subject,  under  the  name  of 
Entopticcd  colours. 

Mr  Eastluke  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  this 
part  of  Goethe's  labours ;  but  he  has  been  induced  to  publish  a 
small  part  of  them,  in  consequence  of  an  observation  which  has 
a  reference  to  the  arts,  and  by  means  of  which  the  author  pro- 
posed to  explain  a  singular  variation  of  light  in  a  painter's  studio. 
The  passage  is  very  curious,  as  it  is  applicable,  if  true,  to  all 
studios,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

<  An  excellent  artist,  Ferdinand  Jagemann,  who,  with  other  qnalifi- 
cations,  had  a  fine  eye  for  li|cht  and  shade,  colonr  and  keeping,  had  bnilt 
himseir  a  painting  room  for  large  as  well  as  small  works ;  the  single  high 
window  was  to  the  north,  facing  the  most  open  sky,  and  it  was  thought 
that  all  necessary  requisites  had  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 

<  But  after  our  friend  had  worked  for  some  time,  it  appeared  to  him, 
in  painting  portraits,  that  the  faces  he  copied  were  not  equally  well 
lighted  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  yet  his  sitters  always  occupied  the 
same  place^  and  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  was  unaltered. 

*  The  Variations  of  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  light  had  their 
periods  during  the  day.  Early  in  the  morning  the  light  appeared  most 
unpleasantly  grey  and  unsatisfactory ;  it  became  better,  till  at  last,  about 
an  hour  before  noon,  the  objects  had  acquired  a  totally  different  appear- 
ance.  Every  thing  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  as  he  would  most  wish  to  transfer  it  to  canvass.  In  the  after* 
noon,  this  beautiful  appearance  vanished, — the  light  became  worse,  even 
in  the  brightest  day,  without  any  change  having  taken  place  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

'  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  circumstance,  I  at  once  connected  it  in  my 
own  mind  with  the  phenomena  (of  polarisation)  which  I  had  been  so 
long  observing,  and  hastened  to  prove  by  a  physical  experiment,  what  a 
clear-sighted  artist  bad  discovered  entirely  of  himself,  to  his  own  surprise 
and  astonishment. 
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*  I  bad  the  second  *  entoptic  apparatus  brought  to  the  spot«  and  the 
effect  on  this  was  what  might  be  conjectured  from  the  above  statement* 
At  mid-day,  when  the  artist  saw  his  model  best  lighted,  the  north,  direct 
reflection  gave  the  white  cross ;  in  the  morning  and  evening,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  unfavourable  obUque  light  was  so  unpleasant  to 
him,  the  cube  showed  the  black  cross ;  in  the  intermediate  hours  the 
shade  of  transition  was  apparent.' — (Mote,  p.  396,  397.) 

The  author  proceeds)  says  Mr  I^tlake,  to  recall  to  his 
memory,  instances  where  works  of  art  had  struck  him  by  the 
beaaty  of  their  appearance  owing  to  the  light  coming  from  the 
quarter  opposite  the  sun,  *  in  direct  reflection ;'  and  adds,  *  9ince 

*  these   decided  effects  are  thu$  traceable  to  their  cause^  the 

*  friends  of  art,  in  looking  at  and  exhibiting  pictures,  may  en- 

*  hanoe  the  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  others  by  attending  to 

*  a  fortunate  reflection.' — (Note  S.,  p.  397.) 

The  phenomenon  thus  discovered  by  the  painter,  and  described 

by  the  poet,  would  doubtless  have  been  a  very  interesting  one  if 

it  really  existed.     That  a  room  looking  to  the  north  should  be 

better  illuminated  by  a  meridian  sun,  than  by  the  same  luminary 

in  bis  morning  and  evening  phases,  we  most  readily  allow ;  but 

we  cannot  admit  that  there  was  any  other  difference  in  the  two 

lights  than  one  of  intensity.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  light  which 

entered  the  window  at  noon,  in  so  far  as  it  was  polarized,  was 

polarized  by  reflection  from  the  air  in  a  plane  different  from  the 

plane  in  which  it  would  be  polarized  in  the  morning  and  evening ; 

oat  this  could  produce  no  effect  on  the  illumination  of  the  human 

fmctf  depending  on  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  polarized  rays. 

A  few  rays  might,  in  the  one  case,  be  absorbed  by  the  superficial 

reflection  of  the  skin,  whereas  they  would  be  reflected  in  the 

other  case;  but  we  believe  the  difference  to  be  inappreciable. 

The  experiment,  however,  is  easily  made  by  illuminating  the 

human  face  successively  with  light  polarized  in  different  planes  ; 

and  if  Goethe  wished  to  give  currency  to  his  explanation,  he 

should  have  made  this  experiment  and  reported  the  result  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  polarized  light  upon  pictures,  it  may 

be  stated  in  general,  that  when  the  plane  of  reflection  from  the 

picture  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in  which  the  incident  light 

IS  polarized,  the  picture  will  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage ; 

as  the  strong  lights  that  might  otherwise  reach  the  eye  from  the 

ramnhed  sur&ce,  will  in  this  case  disappear.     This,  however, 

again  depends  on  the  position  of  the  secondary  lights  which  fall 

upon  the  canvass.    By  looking  at  the^icture  through  a  polarizing 

*  A  polarising  apparatus  containing  a  cube  of  glau  quickly  cooled, 
which  gave  the  optical  figure  of  a  black  cross  with  light  polarised  in  one 
pkse,  and  of  a  white  cross  with  light  polarized  in  a  plane  at  right  angler 
to  tbt  former.— /2rv. 

VOL.  T.XXll.  NO.  rXLV.  I 
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ttiitm  its  effect  may  b^  improye^s  provided  thci  ipect^tor  it  not 
airectly  opposite  to  it. 

The  la!ftt  i^reat  division  of  colours,  of  which  our  author  treats, 
!s  that  ol  Chemical  Cohursy  their  contrast^  Oaeirfirsi  ^xcitalion'^ 
their  auginentatiany  their  cutamarton,  their\/?Mc<M^]tton,  their  joa$- 
iage  through  th^  u'hole  sgalej  iheij  inversion;^  [heir  Jixiitiopi  tt^eir 
intermixture  real^  their  interinix(ure  apparent^  tlieir  d6mmumcq({on 
actual^  their  communication  apparent^  their  extraction^  and  their 
nomenclcUure  ;  and  from  these  topics  he  passes  to  the  colour  of 
min^ralsy  plmnts^nnd  animals. 

As  'in'  ihe  physical  colours  produced  from  a  white  disc,  qur 


ipond 

^  contrasts/  According  to  thisf  principle,  the  yellow  and  yellow^ 
rerf  affect  the  addsi  the  bhie  and  blue-red  the  alkalis*  '  lit  thu^ 
treating  of  chemical  colours,  our  author  assumes  white  and  ^2sM 
as  colours  already  produced  and  fixed;  and  tTie  only  question  thai 
Be  has  to  deal  with  is,  how  colour  can  be  excited  in  them^  This 
he  does  not  find  to  be  a  difficult  task,  because  *  white  that  be- 

*  comes  darkened  or  dimmed  inclines  to  yellow  ;  and  blacky  as  It 

*  becomes  %A^er,  inclines  to  blue  P  *  Ye/few;  appears  on  theachV^ 

*  (p/w*)'side,  imrtediately  in  the  lights  the  oritjhi,  the  white^'.  yi 


)mat 

excitation/  It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  exhSiist  too 
much  patience,  were  we  to 'run  over  the  catalogue  of  chaWes 
"Which  chemical  colours  are  destined  to  undergo  iii  the  pbeiifeal 
alembic  of  our  author.  The' following  sunifnary,  in  which  iio 
science  is  lost  by  condensation,  will,  vfb  trust,  Satisfy  the  ^J^esUi 

of  all  readers. 

It        t         '  *' . 

When  colours  ^rst  have  l^xcitaHony 
Colours  then  get  Augmentation, ' 
Lessor  more  yields  Fluctuation, 
Afid  most  of  all  gives  Culmination  ^ 
Then,  since  there  is  no  Defalcation/ 
There  must  be  Real  Communication, 
And  if  we've  proper  Intermixtures, 
Tints  will  prove  becoming  Fixtures, 
Chameleon-hke,  from  due  Inversion, 
Colours  thus  afford  some  real  Diversion. 

#  The  chameleon  mineral  changes,  by  wetting,  from  grten  to  reef. 
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In  drawing  up  the  preceding  analjrsis  of  the  FarbenMrejVre  have 
more  than  once  asked  ourselves  the  question — Why  have  we  un- 
dertaken guc|i  a  task  2  and  the  only  answer  that  presented  itself  was 
oontained  in  another  question  of  more  difficult  solution — Why  did 
Goethe  write  such  a  book  ?  It  was  not  certainly  to  widen  the 
boundaries  of  optical  knowledge ;  for  he  had  never  been  within 
sight  of  its  frontiers.  It  was  not  to  obtain  rank,  or  wealth,  or  office; 
for  he  was  the  patriarch  of  German  literature,  and  the  companion 
and  minister  oi  the  reigning  sovereii^n.  It  was  not  to  levy  from 
the  republic  of  science  the  tribute  which  he  had  drawn  from  the 
regions  of  £%ncy ;  for  he  had  rebelled  against  all  the  rules  and 
statutes  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  Crownec^  with  laurels  as 
the  rightful  successor  of  Homer  and  Shahspearey  he  coveted  also 
the  diadem  of  Newton  ;  and  if  he  could  not  command  its  mate- 
rials from  the  vimn  gold  of  a  profound  intellect,  he  hoped  to 
receive  them,  gram  by  grain,  from  the  transmutation  of  the  baser 
inetals.  Like  Aristotle,  whom  he  seemed  ambitious  to  rival,  he 
appearstohave  intentionally  obscured  what  he  could  not  illustrate, 
!  and  to  have  affected  to  be  profound  when  he  was  only  disguis- 
f  ing  his  Ignorance ;'  and  he  will  certainly  succeed  in  doing 
for  bis  foture  admirers  in  science,  what  one  of  his  latest  biogra- 
phers alleges  he  has  already  done  for  his  present  admirers  in  lite- 
tature.     *  He  has  designedly  thrown  mto  his  later  works  a 

*  quantity  of  enigmatical  and  unintelligible  writing,  by  way  of 
^  keeping  up  a  system  of  discussion  and  strife  upon  his  own 
i  meamm  among  the  critics  of  his  country.    These  disputes,  had 

*  his  meaning  been  of  any  value  in  his  own  eyes,  he  would  natu- 

<  rally  have  settled  by  a  £ew  authoritative  words  from  hjmself ; 

*  but  it  was  his  policy  to  keep  alive  the  feud  in  a  case  where  it 

<  was  of  importance  that  his  name  should  continue  to  agitate  the 

*  world,  but  of  none  at  all  that  he  should  be  rightly  inter- 
«preked.'» 

When  Pope  is  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  mighty  Stag^ 
rke,  he  seems  to  have  seen  Goethe  ^  casting  his  shadow  before 

^  him*. : — 

'*  Boets*  a  race  long  nnoonfined  and  free, 
SttU  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty— 
B4»ceiTed  hh  laws,  and  stood' convinced  '4WS9  fi|» 
Who  coD^aer  d  ^tore  should  p^ide  oWr  wi^' 


of  CoxxHB,  St^cyclop.  Arkannioh  7th  Wt^  VoL  x.  p.  COa. 
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Art.  V. — Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism^  exhibiting  a  System^ 
otic  View  of  that  Science.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution,  Belfast.     8vo.     Edinburgh:  1839. 


T 


HIS  work  is  of  the  same  class  with  Mr  Hartwell  Home's  well- 
known  *  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures.'  Its  author  is  a 
Professor  in  the  College  of  Belfast,  where  he  gives  lectures  on 
Biblical  Criticism  to  the  clerical  students  belonging  to  that 
body  of  Presbyterians  which  accords  in'  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  The  finances 
of  this  class  of  students  will  seldom  admit  of  their  purchasing 
Mr  Home's  four  volumes;  and  as  the  part  which  treats  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  less  than  an  eighth  of  the  whole,  has  not  been 
published  separately,  a  cheap  treatise,  which  might  be  substituted 
for  it  was  obviously  required. 

This  want  Dr  Davidson  has  endeavoured  to  supply,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  produce  a  better  book  than  Mr  Home's ;  of 
which  he  says,  that  ^  he  found  it  behind  the  state  of  theolo^cal 

*  learning.  Havinor  access  to  the  latest  investigations  of  Ger- 
^  man  authors,  he  discovered  Mr  Home's  total  silence  respecting 

*  them.     Inaccuracies,  which  old  writers  fell  into,  were  not  cor- 

*  rected ;  and  many  errors  in  discussing  subjects  were  commit- 

*  ted.'  In  this  judgment  we  entirely  concur;  with  this  addition, 
that  Mr  Home's  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  compilation  made 
up  of  passages  from  different  authors,  which  are  often  inconsis- 
tent ;  and  that  we  cannot  trace  in  it  that  pervading  influence  oi  a 
clear  and  vigorous  mind,  by  which  alone  these  discordant  ele- 
ments could  be  blended  together. 

•All  the  subjects  connected  with  Biblical  Criticism,  which  are 
within  the  pale  of  what  a  parochial  minister  may  advantageously 
know,  are  fully  discussed  in  the  present  volume;  and  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  while  it  is  sufficiently  copious  for  any 
ordinary  student,  is  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  than  that  in  the 
larger  work  of  Mr  Home.  The  examination  of  those  passages 
in  the  received  text  of  the  New  Testament  (and  of  course  in  our 
authorized  translation)  which  have  been  impeached  either  as 
spurious  or  as  incorrect,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Yforky  and  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  it.  Eight 
passages,  which  have  been  alleged  to  be  interpolations,  are  exa- 
mined ;  and,  after  a  full  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
them,  a  decision  is  given  in  favour  of  all ;  except  the  l>oxo- 
logy  in  Matt.  vi.  13,  and  the  well-known  text,  I  John  v.  7, 
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relating  to  the  ^  heavenly  witnesses.'  We  should  observe  that 
the  words  in  the  narration  of  the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  (Acts 
ix.  5,  6,)  which  are  not  known  to  exist  in  a  single  Greek' 
manoscript,  are  not  one  of  the  eight  passages  examined. 
Of  the  spuriousness  of  these  words,  there  can  be  no  question 
among  critics.  Their  supposed  unimportance  has  hitherto  pre- 
served them  from  animadversion  ;  but,  after  the  argument  drawn 
from  them  by  a  late  infidel  writer  against  the  truth  of  the  whole 
narration,  they  ought  certainly  to  bave  been  noticed  as  a  third 
interpolation.  Of  texts,  in  which  the  correct  reading  is  disputed, 
the  author  only  notices  the  two  celebrated  ones.  Acts  xx.  28, 
and  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  After  stating  the  arguments  in  support  of 
each  reading,  he  decides,  in  the  former  case,  in  favour  of  MvfioUf 
and  in  the  latter  in  favour  of  Ssi^.  We  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  him  in  all  these  conclusions ;  but  we  must  admit  that  he 
has  given  a  correct  view  of  the  evidence  in  each  case ;  and  his 
decisions  will  probably  be  acquiesced  ii^  by  a  large  proportion  of 
hia  readers. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  we  shall  now,  with* 
out  following  the  author  either  in  his  arrangement  or  his  argu- 
ments, proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more  interesting  topics  which 
he  brings  before,  or  suggests  to  us. 

The  advanced  state  of  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Old,  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  Dr 
Davidson  accounts  for  this  by  saying,  that  *  it  was  begun  earlier, 
*  and  was  more  vigorously  prosecuted.'  We  must,  however,  go 
de«>er  into  the  matter  than  this.  The  truth  is,  that  since  Bib- 
lical Criticism  began  to  be  cultivated,  there  have  always  been  per- 
sons of  consideration  in  every  Church,  by  whom  its  application 
to  the  Old  Testament  has  been  regarded  as  an  unhallowed  work. 
The  time  has  indeed  gone  by  when  the  absolute  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  was  contended  for  by  Protestant  Churches  as  an 
article  of  faith ;  but  even  at  this  day,  Jewish  and  ultra-Jewish 
prejudices  on  this  subject  prevail  among  many  Christians ;  and 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  will  only  be  tolerated  on  the 
condition  of  its  being  rendered  absolutely  ineflScient.  The  grand 
distioction  between  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that 
of  the  New,  appears  to  be  this : — In  the  former,  we  meet  with 
a  hr  greater  number  of  cases  than  we  do  in  the  latter,  where 
there  exists  an  exigency  for  departing  from  the  received  reading ; — 
where  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  aomits  of  no  satisfactorv  inter- 
pretation ;  or  is  inconsistent  with  a  parallel  passage  or  with  chro- 
nology ;  or  with  the  alphabetical  arrangement  or  parallelism,  in 
pMsages  where  the  context  shows  that  such  originally  existed. 
There  are  a  few  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  where,  of  two 
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ot  thdre  eofaipel;in|^  readings;  one  appeki^  tiiore  Suitable  to  the 
cohiext^  or  inbre  cbrtformable  to  the  iisus  hqueficR  of  the  ailtfaof  i 
but  such  etij^encibs  are  neither  ^6  frei^iient  nor  of  io  decided  a 
natube  as  thds'e  which  bcciil*  in  the  Old  Testament,  esbecidU^JH 
the  books  pbdlerioi"  td  the  Pfeiitateuch.  The  consequence  6f  tHi^ 
haft  .been,  that;  \A  deterihihiiib  the  genuine  reading  of  a  pdssa^e 
in  the  New  Testjlitiettti  the  thirig  chieJSy  attended  t6  has  been 
th^  ebidence ;  that  isj  the  buniber  aHd  goodness  of  the  MS; 
Vei^iohs  aiid  cjuotatioiis  ih  whibh  each  readitig^  iii  known  to  bb 
foKhd;  and  that  a  cotijeptural  reading,  that  is,  a  reading  for 
which  ho  evidetic^  o^  this  kind  cati  be  produced^  has  been  rejected 
by  iiibst  critics  a^  ihddniissible. 

This  niight  piks  without  inuch  anihiadtersiori;  as  it  ^btild  oc- 
easibh  but  littlfe  practickl  ihconmiiehcie,  if  the  New  .Testament 
aloii^  t>eere  to  be  th(9  siibjeci  of  bHticism ;  btit  when  it  is  proposed 
to  apply  th^  sknie  ihbde  of  proceeding  tb  the  Hebrew  Scriptures; 
itd  Unsbiiiidnedd  ilnd  itS  eonseqiieiit  inefficiency  are  so  dpparent^ 
as  to  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  first  {)rlnciples; 
arid  bf  examining  the  grounds  bn  which  it  rests,  with  li  vifew  to 
discover  the  Ikterit  fallacj^.  We  object,  theh,  tb  the  ks^UHiptibn; 
tbkt  it  i^  by  evidkHbe  alohe  tUdt  w^  shbiild  determine  trbibh  is  tfa^ 
genuine  reading  of  a  disputed  passage.  Even  in  case^  \^hefe  hb 
prefbretice  id  to  be  ^iveh  to  sltiy  bf  the  readih^d  bh  account  b^  its 
intrinsic  gbbcln^^s,  we  otight  ceHainly  to  attend  to  the  probd-^ 
bility  bf  ^ach  reading  giving  bccksiofa  for  the  others ; — taking  into 
ac(;odht  the  knoivn  ways  in  i^hich  the  text  has  beeti  corrupted;  iii 
other  ih&tdrides.  by  ckfel^Ss  transcribers  or  critical  revisers ;  khd 
we  biight  hho  tb  attend  tb  the  probability  of  each  reading  prb-^ 
Vailifl^  bver  the  bthers  ftbm  caused  independent  of  its  genbinerie^; 

We  bUght;  iii  fihoi't,  to  consider  the  observed  stjlte  of  the 
evifletic^  ks  d  phetlbmenonj  of  ^hibh  th^  genbiheness  bf  eacd 
residibg  iii  d  possible  cause.  We  want  to  detetihiile  the  {)roba* 
bility  of  each  df  these  possible  cailses  being  the  true  batise  Sf 
the  ph^honlbnon  i  and  (bt  this  thathehfiatikkl  ^cierlce  furnished  M 
l^ith  the  fbllowing  rule :  We  mtist  Estimate,  k$i  well  as  ^H  tAHi 
first,  the  [irobslbllity  of  the  existence  of  etlch  caus^ ;  and  tebondly; 
the  prbbabillty  that  each  bdusb,  if  in  existerice,  bbnid  jji^oduc^ 
the  phenonienon.  The  product  of  thfesfc  two  probabilities  fdf 
dfiy  bkuse,  divided  bjr  tlie  dtiili  of  all  similaf  products,  ^i^resbel 
the  (itobkbilitf  of  that  being  the  true  caus^  of  the  phenbmeribd; 
IH  the  tfdSe  stl|i^os^d,  the  iirst  probability,  Ithich  #b  mkf  call 
the  ihte^n&l  probability  of  the  reading,  depends  on  the  exegetical, 
eUrotiblogiesd,  o^  other  exigency,  ^hich  leads  us  to  reject  ft 
r^U^  ttk  l^fitti  bocdd  Hot  be  geUtline ;  or  oh  thd  boiliide^atiod 
<tf  ityhB$  ptthtlleiistii;  ttfKtithe^fift,  bt  sabSequetif  itfereiicV;  li^bibh 
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lea<)  as  to  prefer  one  to  anotbei  of  readings;  which  are  both  or  all 
of  them  anmissible.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  internal  prb- 
babilitv  of  one  readings  is  seldom  very  much  greater  tb^n  tbat  of 
the  Reading  which  competes  with  it ;  and  therefore,  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  other  factor — the 
external  brobabiliiy — which  almost  always  determines  the  relative 
roagnituae  of  the  product.  But  not  so  in  the  Qld  Testament* 
Id  a  vast  number  of  cases,  the  ihternal  probability  of  one  reading 
is  so  much  greater  thdn  that  of  another,  that  a  very  slight  degree 
of  external  probability  will  suffice  to  give  the  latter  reading  li 
decided  preponderance. 

We  will  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  by  an  example  taken 
from  each  part  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  We  do  not  at  present 
recollect  an  instance  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  there  is  a 
greatei"  degree  of  internal  probability  in  favour  of  a  reading, 
which  i^  not  also  supported  by  strong  external  evidence,  than  in 
the  case  of  ^ii#«i«  for  StytLli^i  in  John  vii.  12.  The  former 
word  is  d  favourite  one  with  St  John,  occurring  above  twenty 
times  in  his  writings ;  while  the  latter  is  in  no  other  place  used 
b<r  hitii  as  an  adjective,  hid  word  for  *  good  *  being  elsewhere 
always  luiAif.  Again,  the  sentence  was  evidently  intended  16 
contain  an  antithesis,  and  this  is  much  stronger  and  clearer  if  we 
read  «x«l<y^(.  *  Sonle  said,  He  is  trite ;  others  said.  Nay ;  but 
•  he  deceiveth  the  pebple.*  Lastly,  if  we  adopt  this  reading,  th^ 
I8th  verse  will  appear  to  contain  a  reference  to  this  saying  of 
sdme  of  the  multitude ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose,  that 
the  Eviingelist  mentioned  it  for  the  sake  of  that  reference ;  but 
there  can  be  nothing  of  this  if  J^y^l^t  be  genuine.  These  con- 
siderations, combined  together,  certainly  produce  a  very  high 
degree  of  IHternal  probability  in  favour  of  «X4liy)( ;,  but  w^ 
siispect  thdt  very  few  critics  would  bonsider  it  as  sufficient  to 

EladB  that  {"eading  iii  competition  with  the  received  one.  There 
I  evidence  for  it — evidence  which  ought  not  to  have  been  over- 
]i)ciked  by  t3rieshach  and  Scholz ;  but  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
allow  the  internal  probability  in  its  favour  to  decide  the  question. 
This  may  b^  ^igh^  ^^  ten  times  as  great  as  the  internal  proba- 
bility for  «y«^>t ;  nut  it  iS  tvtenty  or  thirty  times  more  probable 
tbdt  iUlfliiW  shbuld  have  been  once  or  twice  erroneously  written  for 
iy4JW»  ihAn  that,  H^ing  the  geiiuine  reading,  ahd  having  ndthing 
td  i*etider  itdhbopdlaf,  it  should  havfe  been  cottipletely  sUppldnted 
by  a  word  which  originated  in  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber.* 


*  Id  tSh  idltiiicB,  tfa^  cdnsidefttion  btts  ho  place  on  which  in  other 
iastaacM  to  moch  depends ;— from  wUtH  of  dm  tif 0  Mdili{;j  wo<fltl  tbft 
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The  total  probability  for  «y«lH,  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
external  ana  the  internal  probabilities,  is  thus  far  greater  than 
that  for  mX^ttHi  and  it  would  have  been  so,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, had  «A«l<rH  been  altogether  unsupported  by  evidence. 

In  this  last  instance,  and,  we  may  say,  generally  in  the  New 
Testament,  when  there  is  an  internal  probability  for  preferring  a 
new  reading  to  that  which  is  generally  received,  the  -choice  is 
betw^n  a  good  reading  and  a  better.  The  received  reading  was 
in  this  instance  unexceptionable :  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
searching  for  another ;  but,  when  another  offered  itself  to  our 
notice  in  ancient  documents,  we  could  not  but  be  struck  with  its 
superior  excellence ;  it  commended  itself  to  our  judgments  as 
more  likely  to  be  genuine.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  often 
very  different.  In  numbers  of  instances  the  received  reading  is 
such  as  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the  sacred  penman 
could  have  written ;  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  some  evident  mark 
of  corruption.  In  such  cases,  we  anxiously  search  the  MSS.  and 
ancient  versions,  in  hopes  of  finding  there  some  trace  of  a  different 
reading ;  and  very  frequently  we  are  not  disappointed  :  some  one 
or  more  of  these  documents  contains  a  reading  which  satisfies 
the  exigency  that  we  have  observed  to  exist,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  might  easily  have  been  corrupted  into  the  received 
reading.  The  amount  of  external  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
reading  like  this,  is  of  little  importance.  A  single  version  may 
be  conclusive.  Nay,  the  exigency  may  be  so  strong,  that  a 
reading,  which  will  meet  it  in  a  satbfiictory  manner,  may  have 
irresbtible  claims  to  be  rcQeived  into  the  text  of  a  critical  edition, 
though  sanctioned  by  no  existing  MS.  or  version. 

We  stated  that  we  should  give  an  illustration  of  our  views  from 
the  Old  Testament.  In  1  Chron.  vi.  28,  the  sons  of  Samuel  are 
9aid  to  be  ^  the  first-bom,  And-the-second,  and  Abiah ; ' — we 
merely  substitute  for  the  Hebrew  word  t^l  its  English  equivalent. 
This  Hebrew  word  is  quite  as  unlikely  to  be  a  proper  name,  as 
its  translation  into  English  would  be ;  and,  besides,  we  are  else- 
where told  that  the  sons  of  Samuel  were  Joel  and  Abiah.  Can 
we  hesitate  then  to  pronounce  that  the  genuine  reading  in  this 

1>lace  was  ^  the  first-bom  Joel,  and  the  second  Abiah? '  A  care- 
ess  transcriber  allowed  the  word  ^  Joel '  to  drop  from  the  text ; 
and  a  stupid  reviser  inserted  between  the  two  remaining  words 
the  conjunction,  which  he  supposed  to  be  wanting.      Neither 


other  most  naturally  arise  ?     Whichever  reading  was  genuine,  the  other 

probably  arose  from  a  miaonderBtood  abbreviation:  AB^  may  have 
andantly  stood^for  both  adjectives. 
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MS.  nor  version  favours  the  proposed  reading ;  it  is  a  conjecture^ 
and,  as  such,  would  be  unceremoniously  rejected  by  many.  It  is, 
however,  absolutely  required  in  order  to  reconcile  the  passage 
with  the  other  texts  where  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  is  named. 
The  internal  probability  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genuine  read- 
ing, even  when  multiplied  by  the  small  fraction  which  expresses 
the  probability  that,  being  so,  it  should  be  found  in  neither  MS. 
Dor  version,  is  still  vastly  greater  than  the  internal  probability  in 
favour  of  the  received  reading. 

This  last  observation  suggests  a  second  reason  why,  in  com- 
mon with  Bishop  Marsh  and  other  eminent  critics,  we  would 
admit  conjecture  in  dealing  with  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, while  we  would  reject  it  in  respect  to  the  New.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  exigency  for  altering  the  received 
reading,  is  often  far  stronger  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the 
New.  We  add  that  the  probability  of  the  genuine  reading 
having  disappeared  altogether  both  from  MSS.  and  versions, 
though  small  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  any 
thing  like  so  small  as  it  is  in  the  New.  Now,  in  order  that  a 
conjectural  emendation  should  be  preferable  to  the  received 
reading,  the  exigency  which  it  satisfies  must  be  so  great,  that  its 
internal  probability,  multiplied  by  the  small  fraction  which 
expresses  the  probability  last  described,  exceeds  the  internal 
probability  of  the  received  reading.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
where  the  interval  between  the  completion  of  the  canon  and  the 
earliest  version  was  between  two  and  three  hundred  years;  while 
the  recension^  or  revision  of  the  text,  which  is  followed  by  every 
known  MS.,  is  still  more  recent,  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
very  possible  case ;  but  we  deny  its  possibility  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  MSS.  and  versions  of  the  latter  have  probably  no 
common  origin  more  recent  than  the  autographs  of  the  inspired 
writers ;  at  any  rate,  they  have  none  more  recent  than  the  two 
collections,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Evangelion  and  the 
Apo8iolo8^  which  were  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
centory.  The  probability  of  a  corruption  having  taken  place  in 
any  particular  instance,  in  passing  from  the  •  autograph  to  the 
collection,  is  very  slight ;  and  the  probability  is  slighter  still, 
that  a  reading  should  be  absent  from  all  the  copies  with  which 


*  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  a  rerision  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  author 
hf  a  critical  editor,  and  of  the  form  of  the  text  when  so  revised,  is  per- 
Iwpa  not  yet  sofficienily  established  in  our  language  for  general  use. 
ItMs^been  used,  however,  by  many  writers  before  as ;  and  we  cannot 
with  it  without  very  inconvenient  circninlociition. 
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we  ilrfe  acc)[iiaintedi  if  it  were  found  iii  tEeir  comnion  origin.     We 
think  that  the    very  small  probability  of  this  being  the  case; 
cannbt^  in  any  instance,  be  counterpoised  by  the  internal  proba- 
bility in  favour    of  a  conjectural  epieridation ;  but  in  the  Old 
Testameiit  it  isj  as  we  havie  said,  Otherwise.     The  external  bro-; 
bability  to  be   overcome  is  less,  while  the  iiitertiki  prbbabiiltj^ 
arising  from    the   exigency  is  often  much  greater.     Let  it  bcf 
observed  too,  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament;  it  19 
only  such  emendations  as  are  unsupported  by  any  evidehcd  that 
we   consider    inadinissible.     The  authority  of  a  single  dncient 
version,  6r  the  distinct  testimony  of  a  single  Father,  proving  that 
the  readitig  once  existed  in  Greek  MSS.,  though  it  is  tiot  knowii 
to  exist  in  any  that  we  now  possess,  may  reduce  tlie  externtd 
brobahility  against  the  emendation  so  much,  as  to  allow  the 
internal  probability  in  its  favour  to  jjrevail;  mdre  especially;  if 
the  reading  which  has  disappeared  should  have  been  an  unpd- 
pular  oiie,  and  if  the  derivation  from  it  of  that  which  is  found  iii 
dur  pi^seilt  copies  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  probable  manner. 

The  bbjectibn  which  has  been  frequently  urged  against  thS 
us^   of  conjecture  in   the  criticism  of  any  ^att  bf   Scripture^ 

froiiiided  on  the  care  which,  it  riiay  be  presumed,  the  prori- 
ence  of  God  would  take  of  its  text,  appear^  to  us  to  have  nb 
^olidit^.  We  tread  on  dangerous  ground;  wtieti  Mr^  attempt  to 
prescl-ibfe  what  Divine  Providehce  ought  to  do.  No  doubt,  th^ 
Almighty,  by  a  cohtinued  Siicce^sioH  of  itilnicled,  ihight  hav^ 
transmitted  his  wdrd,  piire  frdiri  the  ilighteSl  Corruption;  to  each 
ihdivldiial  of  bui*  tace;  in  hii  own  totigile.  Nb  one^  howeveh 
will  ptietetid  tbdt  He  has  done  this,  br  ahy  thing  lik^  it ;  and  at 
what  ^oiht  short  of  it  H&  has  Stopped,  it  would  b^  pr^SUitiptilbu^ 
fot  jihy  one  tb  decide.  If  it  be  alleged;  that,  by  preservihg  td 
us  litibient  MSS.j  versions,  and  quotations.  He  hMs  giveti  siiflBcieilt 
ilieariS  bf  t-estorin^  the  genuine  text,  to  those  whb  know  hbw  tb 
Use  them;  and  that,  therefore,  conjectut-e  tnuSt  be  unnecHSary  t 
thfe  reply  is  obvious.  The  critical  sagacity  which  leads  tb  ti 
Conjectural  emendation,  is  as  iiiuch  the  gift  of  God  as  a  MS.  bf 
ri  vefSion.  Besides,  it  is  begging  the  question  to  say  that  the 
iheahs  bf  restoring  the  genuine  text;  which  have  just  beeh  t^ria-^ 
mbrated,  are  sufficient.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testatoftiltj  #^ 
deny  that  they  are  so. 

Among  the  kinds  of  exigency  which  give  rise  to  aii  internal 
probability  in,  favour  of  a  reading,  we  Jiave  designedly  omitted 
to  mention  theological  and  grammatical  exigencies.  It  ^s  very 
evident  that  the  former  of  these  should  not  be  acknowledged  in 
orittfttsm.  The  object  bf  eritieisiiif  thfe  saered  teart  is  to  aseer- 
tain  how  It  was  orij^iiiiUy  Wtitmil  with  ft  tMr  t<l  tWM  llMt  Ito 
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the  rule  of  bnr  iaith  and  practice.  It  woiild  be  obviously  dbsurd 
to  reverse  this  process,  and  to  set  out  with  Assuming  the  exis^ 
ence  of  a  necessity  for  moulding  the  text  to  a  conformity  with 
oiir  preconceived  notions.  The  only  use  that  we  can  legitiiiiSte- 
Iv  make  of  theology  in  criticism;  is  of  an  historical  nature. 
The  views  that  we  know  to  have  prevailed  at  the  times  and 
places  at  which  MSS.  or  versions  were  made,  ihay  account  for 
li  preferericfe  having  been  ^iven  to  that  reading  of  a  disputed 
|>as^a|^e  which  itroiiid  be  most  popular  with  those  who  held  siich 
vle^s.  Th\i  consideration  may  have  great  weig^ht,  when  wd 
coihe  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  the  observed  state  of  th^ 
evidence  having  resulted  from  the  genuineness  of  the  different 
readingii.  For  example,  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  should  of  shoiild  not  read  'in^tv  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  We 
have  ho  Hght  to  say  that  the  internal  probability  of  either  of 
the^e  readiiigst  is  greater  than  that  of  tne  otheir;  the  qiiestion 
must  be  decided  bv  External  probability  alone.  The  disputed 
word  obcuH(  id  our  five  most  ancient  MSS.^  and  in  some  few  mo- 
dern ones;  in  dll  the  ancient  versions,  in  the  quotation^  of  seve- 
riil  bf  the  Fathers,  and  in  the  recorded  proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon ; — it  is  wilnting  in  the  ^reat  majority  of  the  MSS. 
written  in  the  riihih  and  following  centuries,  after  the  probestion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  become  a  subject  of  controversy  h^tweeti 
the  Greek  and  Latin  chtirches.  We  need  scarcely  toy  thlit  the 
greater  paH  of  out*  later  MSS.  were  written  by  members  of  th« 
Greek  chiirch ;  knd  tHdt  the  othission  of  the  word  in  que^tloti 
would  be  conlidered  by  them  as  favoUririg  their  pecoliftr  oplri- 
ions.  This  divided  state  of  the  evidence  being  considered  as  i 
phenoihehdn  to  be  accounted  foi*,  we  think  it  will  be  gefoetally 
admitted,  that  the  gehuineness  of  the  disputed  word  is  a  far 
more  probable  cause  of  it  than  its  spiirioushess.  If  it  be  tidt 
genuine,  tio  motive  can  be  a^^signed  for  its  being  frauduletitiy 
Ibierted ;  and  its  being  introduced  accidehtall^  into  so  large  fl 
number  of  indepeHdetit  knbient  docurhents^  h  improbable  in  th€ 
highest  degree.  Ori  the  bthet  btfrid.  If  It  b^  genuine,  its  bitiii- 
Hon  in  the  later  Greek  MSS.  t^  toslly  accounted  for  by  ^hat  wli 
kno#  of  the  theological  views  6f  thfe  writers.  If  they  would  not 
Strike  it  out  of  the  t^xt,  ihejr  would^  at  any  rate^  have  little 
Scruple  in  preftrring  the  reading  of  a  MS.  in  which  it  bttd  acid* 
dentally  been  omitted.  It  must  be  recoUebted,  however^  that 
it  in  Hot  hebessary  that  there  should  be  a  probable  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  phenomenon,  using  the  word  in  its  pt)pulaf 
tettse.  The  ways  of  accounting  for  it  may  all  be,  cOhshiWtfd  1ft 
themselves,  highly  improbable.  Still,  as  the  pbeffonleMii  htA 
likta  t>life^i  kud  as  tb^  are  supposed  to  M  the  only  wKyi  of  ao- 
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counting  for  it,  one  of  them  must  be  the  true  way ;  and  which  way 
that  is,  must  be  decided  by  estimating  their  relative  probabilities. 
If  it  could  be  shown,  that  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  word 
'\nr%v^  if  genuine,  could  not  be  absent  from  so  many  late  MSS., 
we  should  still  be  compelled  to  pronounce  it  genuine;  because  it 
is  many  thousands  to  one,  that,  if  it  were  spurious,  it  could  not 
be  found  in  so  many  ancient  documents. 

With  respect  to  grammatical  exigencies,  a  little  explanation 
is  necessary.  We  have  already  admitted  that  the  usus  loquendi 
of  an  author,  or  the  style  of  a  particular  book,  may  produce  an 
internal  probability  in  favour  of  one  reading  as  compared  with 
another;  and,  if  the  author  be  in  the  habit  of  using  strictly 
grammatical  language,  a  deviation  from  it  will  certainly  render  a 
reading  suspicious.  But  the  reverse  of  this  may  as  readily  occur. 
When  there  are  two  readings  expressing  the  same  sense ;  one 
of  which  involves  a  solecism,  while  the  other  does  not ;  there 
may  be  cases,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  even  the  internal 
probability  may  be  in  favour  of  the  former.  But  in  all  cases, 
when  we  come  to  weigh  the  external  probability,  we  have  to 
take  into  account  the  greater  likelihood  that  a  critical  reviser 
would  substitute  a  grammatical  for  an  ungrammatical  expression ; 
than  that  the  latter  should,  either  by  accident  or  design,  take  the 
plac^  of  the  former. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  Pentateuch  in  particular,  that  an  appeal  has  been 
made,  we  think  most  improperly,  to  grammatical  exigencies. 
The  text  of  this  very  ancient  part  of  the  Bible,  has  been  tried  by 
those  rules  of  grammar  which  prevailed  at  a  subsequent  period 
when  the  language  was  settled ;  and,  where  these  rules  have  been 
violated,  it  has  been  pronounced  by  hasty  critics  to  be  unques- 
tionably corrupted;  more  especially  if  the  Samaritan  MSS.  are 
in  those  places  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  grammar.  A 
Bounder  judgment  would,  we  think,  draw  a  different  inference; — 
that  the  Hebrew  text  in  these  places  preserves  ancient  forms, 
which  were  disused  when  the  language  attained  to  maturity; 
while  the  Samaritan  has  been  corrected  at  a  late  age  by  one  who 
saw  nothing  in  these  ancient  forms  but  blemishes.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  whether  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Samaritan  text  be  right  in  such  cases  as  these.  The  sense 
is  the  same ;  and  the  Hebrew,  though  written  in  the  ancient 
form,  is  read  in  the  modern.  2^*7,  for  example,  is  written  for 
the  feminine  gender ;  but  it  is  pointed,  and  must  be  read,  as  if  it 
were  }|VT»  which  is  what  we  find  written  in  the  Samaritan  MSS. 
We  grant,  that,  so  far  as  respects  these  particular  words,  it  is 
unimportant  which  reading  we  adopt;  but  our  decision  as  to 
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them  materially  affects  the  credit  to  which  the  Samaritan  recen- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch  is  entitled.  Its  correctness,  in  point  of 
grammar,  and,  we  may  add,  in  point  of  orthography,  (so  far,  at 
least,  as  respects  the  quiescent  letters,)  has  lea  some  critics  to  re- 
gard it  as  exhibiting  the  ancient  text,  as  well  as  the  ancient  cha- 
racters, of  the  Hebrews,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity.  We 
can  scarcely  think  that  any  one  will  persist  in  this  opinion,  who 
has  read  the  masterly  dissertation  of  Gesenius.  It  has  been 
shown  by  this  eminent  critic,  that  the  Samaritan  text  every  where 
exhibits  traces  of  the  reviser's  pen.  Its  characteristic  readings 
have  not  been  derived  from  an  ancient  source ;  but  have  origi- 
nated, at  a  comparatively  late  period,  in  attempts  to  improve  the 
text,  and  to  remove  its  supposed  blemishes.  Its  unsupported 
authority  in  favour  of  any  reading  can  be  worth  little ;  though, 
when  it  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  it  must  be  regarded  as  ma- 
terially confirming  the  testimony  of  that  version.  1  hat  two  inde- 
pendent documents  should  coincide  in  an  erroneous  reading,  is 
improbable ;  but,  if  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint  were  genuine, 
the  old  Samaritan  text  must  have  agreed  with  it ;  and  it  may 
have  passed  through  the  revision,  without  being  altered  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  exigency  which  remain,  the  strongest 
is  certainly  that  which  arises  from  a  comparison  of  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament.  These  parallel  passages  are  of  a 
totally  different  nature  from  those  which  we  meet  in  the  writings 
of  the  contemporary  Evangelists.  Slight  discrepancies  among 
the  latter  are  to  be  expected,  and  show  the  independence  of  the 
writers ;  while  minute  coincidences  are  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 

Eicion,  and  if  they  occur  in  only  some  copies,  while  others  ex- 
ibit  a  different  reading,  it  is  in  general  most  probable  that  the 
latter  is  what  the  Evangelist  wrote,  and  the  former  the  emenda- 
tion of  some  misjudging  critic.  But  the  case  is  widely  different, 
when  the  books,  in  which  the  parallel  passages  occur,  make  no 
pretension  to  having  been  written  in  the  same  age;  when  the 
later  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  copy,  and  when  he  evidently 
did  copy  from  the  earlier.  In  such  instances,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  two  documents  in 
respect  to  the  facts  recorded,  and  a  correspondence  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  respect  to  the  expressions  employed  in  recording  them. 
The  writer  ot  *  Chronicles,*  for  instance,  has  evidently  copied  long 
passages  from  the  earlier  historical  books.  In  doing  so,  he  no 
doubt  occasionally  omitted  an  incidental  proposition,  without 
which  the  sense  would  be  perfect ;  or  he  inserted  an  explanatory 
gloss ;  he  substituted  a  more  modern  word  for  one  that  had  be- 
come antiquated ;  or  a  plainer  for  a  more  obscure  expression. 
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But  we  cannot  ftnppose  tbat  he  altered  the  sens^  of  a  patsage ; 
that  he  related  an  action  in  a  manner  substantially  different ;  that 
he  attributed  it  to  a  different  person,  or  represented  it  as  occur- 
ring in  a  different  place.  If,  on  comparing  the  two  passages,  we 
perceive  such  a  difference  as  this,  we  cannot  hesitate  as  to  th^ 
conclusion  tfiat  one  of  them  has  been  corrupted  by  a  transcriber; 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  two  will  frequently  enable  us 
to  point  out  precisely  what  the  corruption  has  been. 

The  examples  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  which  Kennioott 
g^ve  in  his  first  Dissertation 'on  the  state  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
Text,  might,  we  should  think,  have  satisfied  any  one  as  to  its 
utility  in  removing,  as  well  as  in  detecting,  corruptions.  It  is 
now,  |iowever,  the  fashion  to  disregard  the  valuable  dissertations 
of  Kennicott ;  as  if  the  statements  which  they  contain  were  over- 
thrown by  the  result  of  his  subsequent  collation  of  MSS.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  collation  only  proved  that  the  emendations  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  could  be  made  by  the  help  of  M&&. 
were  few  and  unimportant.  It  could  not  disprove,  what  bad 
been  previously  established,  that  the  Hebrew  text  needed  emen- 
dations; and  that  they  might  often  be  obtained  from  other 
sources — from  the  ancient  versions,  and  from  the  comparison  of 
parallel  passages.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  Hebrew  MSS. 
which  deserve  to  be  called  ancient;  we  have  none  which  can  com- 
pete in  point  of  antiquity  with  our  older  Greek  MSS.,  either  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  old. 
And,  still  more  unfortunately,  those  Hebrew  MSS.  which  are  in 
our  possession,  have  all  been  derived  from  a  text  that  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  standard  by  Rabbinical  authority  ; — it  is  not  easy  to  say 
at  what  precise  period,  but  certainly  after  the  preaching  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  course,  any  criticism  founded  on  MSS.  can  only 
restore  this  standard  text,  in  the  comparatively  few  instances  in 
which  our  present  editions  have  deviated  from  it.  It  can  be  of 
no  avail  with  respect  to  those  numerous  corruptions  which  ori- 
ginated prior  to,  or  at  the  time  o^  the  recension  from  which  thi^ 
standard  text  derived  its  authority. 

In  order  to  purify  the  text  from  this  last  class  of  corrupUons, 

we  must  have  recourse  to  the  ancient  versions.     We  must  not 

expect  that  these  will  in  every  case  be  available  for  our  purpose ; 

but  we  ought  certainly  to  make  all  the  use  of  them  in  our  power, 

Ik*  ^  *  ^^^  resource,  we  apply  for  the  aid  of  conjecture.    It  is 

not,  however,  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  might  at  first  be  considered,  to 

nse  the  ancient  versions  aright  in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  text. 

Ine  versions  themselves  need  criticism.     As  they  appear  in  our 

^lyglots,  they  are  very  different  from  what  thejr  vreie  when 

^^y  left  the  hands  of  the  original  translators,    Not  one  among 
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tliein  all  hm  ftcap^d  eoirpption  in  die  9li9pe  q(  cortectioq.  The 
(^lialdee  parapIiF^ses,  tb^  beptoagint,  ^e  SyriaQ>  and  i\\e  Latip> 
bare  all  beea,  a(  on^  time  qr  aqotber,  or  rather  at  maay  diSer- 

5t  iioies,  Di^re  pr  les9  ^tered,  in  order  (o  t|s$iiiiil§t^  ik^m  ^  <be 
cbrev  text;  which  was  uniyereally  n^rdedy  frqpd  the  sixth 
ceiitucy  or  tl^^reabouts  till  i|  very  recent  period,  as  ^J[i  ipican^hle 
ata^idaf^*  ^  Many  editors,  too,  of  the^  Yef8ions9  adopted  t^Q 
^Ise  principle,  that  the  more  nearly  a  yer^ion  approac)ied  tp  ^e 
present  Debrew  text,  tl^e  more  ej^qellent  it  must  be;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  they  h^d  a  choice  of  M§S.,  they  followed  tho^ 
W^icb  deviated  least  froin  this  standard,  ^vep  when  they  werq 
piodern,  )uid  otherwise  of  little  autbority.  Hence,  tbe  need  of 
critical  iKlitions  of  tfi^  apqient  yefsjons,  and  tb^  copsequent 
Importance  of  secondary  version^  \n  ^ibliqil  criticism.  It  has 
often  been  fas^ly  taid,  that  no  version  could  \>e  of  any  value 
in  criticism,  which  was  not  made  inimediately  from  the  oipi)(inaL 
A  little  repec(ion  will,  however,  show  the  unsoundness  of  this 
remark.  A  primary  version  may  be  much  more  recent  tlian  a 
secondary  one  ;  it  may  be  so  recent,  ^  to  have  no  (greater  criti- 
cal value  tban  an  ordinary  MS.;  while  the  fecondary  one  may 
preserve  original  readmgfi  of  tb^  primary  version  from  which  it 
was  derived,  w^jch  have  hince  been  rejected.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Ai^bic  version  of  the  J^entateuch,  which  is  an  immediate 
version,  piade  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  is,  in  a  cri- 
tical pidnt  of  view,  of  no  value  whatever.  We  have  other  means 
of  knowing  what  \\ie  text  of  the  Pentateucb  was  a^  the  time  when 
it  was  translated  into  Arabic ;  and  we  are  sure  that  those  emen- 
dations, as  an  authority  for  whicb  it  has  been  quoted,  will  not 
restore  the  text  as  it  stood  in  that  age.  If  they  restore  the  text 
as  it  was  originally  written,  which,  however,  we  are  far  fron^  ad« 
mitting,  it  can  only  be  because  the  translator  had  some  sagacity 
in  conjecturing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  version  of 
phronides,  which  is  a  mediate  version,  taken  from  the  P^hito 
Syriac,  is  a  very  valuable  document.  It  preserves  readings 
which  were  in  the  Peshito  at  the  time  when  it  was  translated  from 
ft,  and  in  the  Hebrew  at  the  time  when  the  Peshito  was  trans- 
lated ;  but  whicb  are  no  longer  to  be  found  either  in  the  Hebrew 
text  or  in  the  intermediate  version. 

Qf  all  the  primary  versions  the  Septuagint  is  in  the  most  satis- 
lictory  state-^thanks  to  the  critical  labours  of  Holmes ;  but  there 
is  still  much  wanting  before  we  can  obtain  such  an  edition  of  it 
as  we  desire.  We  want  an  edition  which  shall  exhibit  with  accu- 
racy the  text  of  the  old  Greek  translators  ;  which  shall  point  out 
the  words  i^pd  sentences  that  Origen  marked  with  an  obelus,  as 
^ng  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  of  his  day ;  or  with  a  lenmiscus, 
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as  being  there  read  in  a  different  manner  ;  and  which  shall  also 
contain  in  a  different  character,  or  between  brackets,  the  addi- 
tions which  Origen  introduced  with  an  asterisk  from  Theodotion 
or  Symmachus.  Such  an  edition  as  this  cannot  be  prepared  from 
Greek  manuscripts  alone.  The  aid  of  the  secondary  versions  is 
necessary ;  and  this  has  already  furnished  us  with  what  we  want 
for  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may  be  confidently 
expected  to  do  so  for  more.  The  versions  on  which  most  depen- 
dence is  to  be  placed,  are  the  two  Egyptian,  which  were  made 
before  the  revision  of  Origen,  and  which  are  consequently  free 
from  his  interpolations ;  and  the  Syriac  of  Paul  of  Telia,  which 
was  made  from  an  exact  transcript  of  Origen's  text,  and  contains 
his  critical  marks,  and,  in  many  places,  the  variations  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus.  In  this  country  the  Egyptian 
versions  havQ  attracted  most  attention.  Mr  Tattam,  who  has 
already  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  criticism 
by  his  publication  of  their  fragments,  has  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  whither  he  went  in  search  of  manuscripts  which  might 
contain  the  deficient  portions.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the 
perusal  of  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  which  he  has  procured,  both 
Egyptian  and  Syriac ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these, 
we  consider  him  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  The  portions 
of  the  Coptic  scriptures,  which  have  been  recovered  by  him,  will  of 
course  be  published  ;  the  publication  commencing,  as  we  under- 
stand, with  the  book  of  Job.  The  Ethiopic  version  was  brought 
into  notice  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  agents  of  a  missionary 
society.  For  their  purposes,  however,  it  was  useless,  the  lan- 
guage being  no  longer  spoken ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  of  so 
early  a  date  as  to  be  of  much  value  in  the  criticism  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  On  the  continent,  the  Syriac  manuscripts,  which  contain 
the  Hexaplarian  version,  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest  value; 
and,  we  think,  with  good  reason.  Masius,  so  long  ago  as  1574, 
gave  an  account  of  the  book  of  Joshua  as  it  stood  in  one  of 
them  ;  the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  which,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  is  so  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Others  have 
followed  his  steps,  and  with  better  judgment.  The  books  edited 
by  Middledorpf  are  peculiarly  valuable.  He  has  completed  the 
publication  of  all  the  portions  of  this  version,  which  are  contained 
m  MSS.,  the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  him.  Two  other 
MSS.  have,  however,  been  just  brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr 
Tattam,  containing  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Joshua.  We  trust 
that  they  will  be  edited  without  delay  ;  and  that  the  publication 
will  be  as  creditable  to  this  country,  as  those  of  Middledorpf 
have  been  to  his. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  Syriac  manuscripts,  there 
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is  little  difference  between  the  Hebrew  text  as  it  stood  in  Origen's 
copVf  and  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  a  critical  collation 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  The  n^ks  of  Origen  appear  to  have 
been  placed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  critic  of  the  present 
day,  who  should  compare  this  Hebrew  text  with  the  old  Greek 
rersion,  would  place  similar  marks.* 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  more  ancient  than  tlie  age 
of  Origen.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  Masoretic  recension,  which 
was  much  later,  and  possessed  much  less  authority ;  but  of  that, 
which  was  the  common  parent  of  all  our  existing  M SS.,  masore- 
tic and  antimasoretic.  The  probability  b,  that  this  recension 
took  place  in  the  second  century;  and  that  one  at  least,  and 
perhaps  all,  of  the  Jewish  Greek  versions  which  were  then  made, 
conformed  to  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  was  then  settled  by  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Jews.  It  was  the  general  opinion  among 
the  Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  that  great 
dianges  were  then  made  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that  these 
changes  were  made  out  of  enmity  to  them.  The  Christians 
charged  them  in  particular  with  curtailing  the  patriarchal  chro- 
nology, and  with  altering  or  omitting  certain  texts  that  had  been 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  has  varied  in  respect  to  such  chaiges. 
Christians  now  argue  as  Jews  argued  formerly ;  and  the  most 
of  them  would  consider  it  impious  to  assert  what  at  one  time  no 
undrcumcised  person  would  tnink  of  denying. 

In  our  opinion,  the  truth  lies  between  the  erroneous  extremes 
which  have  successively  found  favour  with  the  multitude.  We 
do  not  hold  with  the  orthodox  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
that,  where  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  differ,  the  latter  was 
always  right ;  nor  with  those  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
thai  it  was  always  wrong.  We  do  not,  on  the  one  hand,  think 
it  a  sufficient  reason  for  implicitly  following  the  Septuagint,  that 
it  was  always  in  the  keeping  of  the  actual  Church  of  God  ;->of 
the  Jews  while  they  maintained  that  character,  and  of  the  Chris- 


*  The  onlj  very  striking  iastance  of  the  contrary  that  occurs  to  us, 
it  the  alleged  fact  of  Origen  having  obelized  the  36th  and  S7th  Terses 
of  Joth.  xxL; — reraes  which,  though  rejected  by  the  Masora,  were  found 
by  Keonicott  and  De  Rossi  in  163  MSS.  out  of  237  that  they  examined, 
and  whidi  are  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  genuine.  It  is,  howerer,  not 
dear  to  us,  that  Origen  did  obelize  these  verses.  Masios  does  not  ex- 
pressly ny  that  he  found  them  obelized  in  the  Syriac  MS. ;  but  that 
*<  tfaer  ought  to  be  obelized,  as  they  were  not  in  the  Hebrew."  It  is  not 
ccrtaia  that  he  intended  this  assertion  to  be  tantamount  to  the  other; 
and  tte  MS*  nnfortuaately  cannot  be  consulted. 
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tlans  after  they  succeeded  to  their  place;  and  that  Ood^s  actual 
church  mUBt  not  he  suspected  of  falsifying  his  word,  whatever 
blaspheming  Scribes  and  Phari^es  may  have  done.  Nor,  on  the 
Other  hand,  can  we  see  the  absurdity  which  Ori^en  imagined  that 
lie  saw,  in  the  supposition  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  would 
bring  forward  testimonies  from  the  Old  Testament^  if  they  knew 
4hat  these  testimonies  would  be  corrupted  by  the  Jews.  The 
same  foreknowledge  which  would  make  them  acquainted  with 
this  facti  would  inform  them  also  that  the  corrupters  would  not 
hate  exclusive  access  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment)  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  falsify  it.  To  the  oppo- 
site argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  Septuagint  our  only  objec- 
tion is,  that  it  is  pushed  too  far.  We  admit  it  to  have  weight; 
especially  when  connected  with  the  well-established  fact,  that, 
previous  to  the  second  century,  the  Septuagint  version  Was  hi^^hly 
approved  by  the  Jews :  it  was  only  then  that  they  discovered  its 
grievous  errors,  that  they  began  to  keep  a  yearly  fast  for  its  being 
made,  and  that  they  set  up  other  Greek  translations  in  opposition 
to  it.  But  a  belief  in  the  general  integrity  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion is  not  inconsistent  with  the  admissions  that  it  may  nave  ori- 
ginally contained  many  errors,  arising  from  false  readings  as  well 
as  from  misinterpretation ;  and  that  even  the  very  correct  copy 
which  Origen  used  may  have  been  in  some  places  accidentally 
depraved. 

We  would,  then,  in  every  instance  where  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  copy  used  by  the  Greek  translators  appears  to  have  differed 
from  that  of  Origen's  copy,  endeavour  to  estimate  the  internal 
probability  of  the  two  readings,  and  the  probability  of  each  of 
them  having  given  occasion  for  the  other ;  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  in  this  case  expressing  the  external  probability.  By 
combining  these  two  probabilities  in  the  manner  already  described, 
we  shall  obtain  the  probability  of  each  reading  being  genuine. 
A  fair  application  of  this  method  would,  we  think,  decide  the 
majority  of  the  more  important  questions  respecting  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  The  balance  of  probability  will  sometimes  be 
in  favour  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other.  We  will  mention 
a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  one  copy  contains  more  than  the 
other;  in  which,  consequently,  either  interpolation  or  mutilation 
must  have  taken  place.  The  Septuagint  contains  matter  which 
was  not  in  the  Hebrew  in  Origen's  time  any  more  than  in  ours — in 
Josh.  xix.  48 ;  xxi.  40  ;  Judg.  xvi.  13, 14;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  16.  In  the 
two  latter  of  these  passages  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  additional  matter  to  be  genuine.  Its  omission,  if  so,  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  horMnoteietOm  ;  while  iu  insertion)  if 
spurious,  is  inexplicable*     Each  passage,  it  is  true,  is  incomplete 
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'without  it ;  but  tbe  defect  is  not  so  obvious  as  to  tempt  a  critic 
to  try  his  hand  at  amending  the  text ;  and  it  would  require  the 
rery  highest  degree  of  critical  skill  to  produce  such  an  amend- 
ment as  either  of  these.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  two  former 
passages,  the  additional  matter  is  evidently  spurious.  Its  omis- 
sion, if  genuine,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for ;  while  the  translator 
or  a  copyist  may  have  supplied  it  from  the  subsequent  history. 
It  would  be  particularly  likely  that  the  translator  would  do  this, 
if  he  had  no  intention  of  translating  the  other  historical  books ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  difference  of  style,  that  these  books 
were  not  translated  by  the  same  individual  as  Joshua.  In  other 
passages,  the  Hebrew  contains  matter  which  the  Septuagint 
wants ;  genuide  matter  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  chapter  of 
Jeremiah,  where  a  paragraph  has  been  omitted  in  the  transla- 
tion ;  and  spurious  matter  in  the  1 7th  and  I8th  chapters  of 
2  Sam*,  where  the  original  narrative,  as  it  appears  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint, has  been  interpolated  and  altered  from  some  apocryphal 
history  of  David. 

In  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  derived  no  assistance  from  the  volume 
before  us ;  the  views  of  its  author  being  wholly  at  variance 
with  ours,  in  respect  to  all  the  topics  on  which  we  have  touch- 
ed. Neither  can  we  acquiesce  in  what  he  says  of  the  He- 
brew language,  though  his  lecture  concerning  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  laboured  and  original  part  of  his  work.  He  has  made,  in- 
deed, some  observations  respectint2^  the  changes  that  time  produced 
in  the  language,  which  we  consider  well-founded  ;  and  which  are 
valuable,  as  bearing  against  the  notion  of  the  German  critics, 
that  the  Book  of  the  Law  which  Hilkiah  alleged  that  he  found  in 
the  Temple — that  is  to  say,  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  now  have  it — 
was  in  great  part  the  composition  of  his  son  Jeremiah.  Dr  Da- 
vidson is,  however,  not  satisfied  with  vindicating  the  genuineness 
of  the  Books  ascribed  to  Moses,  to  Solomon,  and  to  Isaiah,  from 
the  cavils  of  modem  critics.  He  contends  that  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written,  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  ancient 
of  languages.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  opinion. 
There  is,  nowever,  something  very  strange  in  its  bein^^  still  en- 
tertained by  any  one  who  has  considered  the  subject.  r3fow  that 
philology  has  become  a  science,  and  comparative  grammar  has 
been  extensively  studied,  we  should  almost  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  find  an  astronomer  asserting  the  superiority  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe. 

We  much  prefer  what  is  said  of  the  language  and  criticism  of 
tiie  New  Testament.  Tlie  lecture  on  the  former  explains  and  de- 
tcribety  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  its  three  constituent  parts;— 
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of  Greek  MSS.  m  matt  gnMnJIr  mtoesda^  topic* 
and  ovr  fiaits  viD  b«C  aDow  os  to  enter  vpoabock. 

Ob  dab  subject  tfe  nfimtttioa  cMtaihieJ  ia  tbe  Toiaae  before 
IS,  is  £v  Bore  copHHB  aad  stm&ctorr  tbaa  is  to  be  OMt  vitk  i;i 
uj  odier  Eagfisk  ««k.  The  origiaal  sjsteai  of  Grie&badi,  tbe 
Dotfificatian  of  it  proposed  br  Uaf,  vhidb  bas  is  &ct  superseded 
it,  tbe  nral  srstea  of  Scbolx  tmd  Riak,  and  tbat  of  PloAsscv 
Lee,  vbo  rejects  all  classification,  are  sererally  described :  and 
tbe  author  eondndes  with  a  Bodest  statement  of  bis  own  opinion, 
which  h  in  fitroor  of  the  dassification  of  Scboli : — or,  we  should 
rather  sar,  in  decided  opposition  to  those  of  Griesbach  and  Hog ; 
— for  he  seems  to  think  that  the  riews  of  Professor  Lee  nniT 
nltimatdy  prerail,  thon^  as  yet  he  is  not  prepared  to  embrace 
them. 

We  will  endearour,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  to  pot  oor 
readefs  in  possession  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  amon|^  the 
learned,  reelecting  both  tbe  classification  of  tbe  MSS.  <S  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  critical  nse  to  be  made  of  this  classifi* 
cation  ;  which  is  a  reiT  different  thing,  though  certainly  connect- 
ed with  the  other,  and  often  confounded  with  it.  The  original 
system  of  Griesbach  may  be  considered  as  exploded.  Tbe  con- 
trorersy  now  lies  between  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  system 
of  Schola  and  those  of  Hog^s  modification  of  Gnesbacb*s  s}'stenH 
for  such  the  latter  justly  considered  it  to  be.  In  his  last  pub 
Kshed  woiic,  tbe  Second  Part  of  his  Critical  Commentary,  he 
notices  the  points  in  which  Hug's  system  and  his  own  agree ; 
and  though  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  admit  that  be  was  alto- 
gedier  in  error  as  to  diose  in  which  they  differ,  he  certainly  goes 
rerr  Ur  in  acceding  to  Hug's  riews ;  quite  as  far,  we  think,  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  require  from  the  aged  critic  an  aban- 
donment, in  express  terms,  of  a  theory  which  he  bad  cherished 
during  Ids  whole  life. 

Hug's  system  was,  in  fiict,  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
evading  the  objections  that  had  been  most  successfully  urge<l 
against  that  of  Griesbach,  retaining  those  parts  of  the  latter 
which  had  escaped  animadversion.  It  was  objected  against 
Griedmch  by  Matth»i,  and  in  our  own  country  by  the  late 
Archbishop  Laurence,  that  his  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
recensions  were  in  reality  one  and  the  same ;  that  the  line  of  dis» 
tinction  between  the  MSS.  said  to  belong  to  these  two  recensions 
was  arbitrarily  drawn ;  and  that  the  quotations  of  the  Alexan- 
drine fiuhers,  Clement  and  Origen,  did  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  the  Western  fathers,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian ;  or  rather, 
that  they  agreed  with  these  latter  much  better  than  they  did  with 
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those  of  tbe  later  Alexandrine  fathere,  Athanasius  and  Cyril. 
This  last  fact  was  established  by  Archbishop  Laurence,  on  a 
comparison  of  226  quotations  of  Origen;  118  of  which  he  found 
to  be  supported  by  Western  authority  alone,  90  by  both  Western 
and  Alexandrine,  and  only  18  by  Alexandrine  alone  ;  and  it  bore 
hard  on  the  theory  of  Griesbach,  who  had,  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament,  represented  the  quo- 
tations of  Origen  and  Clement  as  exhibiting  a  text  ^  differing  in 

*  its  whole  habit  and  its  entire  colouring'  from  that  found  in  the 
quotations  of  TertuUian  and  Cyprian.*  The  absurd  exaggera- 
tion of  this  stateinent  was  manifest  on  the  face  of  it ;  but  it  was 
shown  by  Archbishop  Laurence  that  it  was  the  very  reverse  of 
the  truth. 

To  obviate  this  objection,  as  well  as  that  derived  from  the  fact, 
which  could  be  but  ill  explained  on  Griesbach's  hypothesb,  that 
the  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  dialect  of  Upper 
Egypt  exhibited  the  Occidental,  in  place  of  the  Alexandrine 
recension.  Hug  constructed  his  amended  system  of  recensions, 
in  which  he  substituted,  for  the  Occidental  recension  of  Gries- 
bach, a  ifi9n  i^00%f,  or  unrevised  text,  which  he  supposed  to 
have  been  in  use  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  before  the  existence 
of  any  recension.     This  name  is,  he  says,  borrowed  from  that 

fiven  by  the  critics  of  Alexandria  to  the  corrupted  copies  of 
lomer's  Poems  that  were  circulated  among  the  rhapsodists,  as 
distinguished  from  the  revised  text  of  Aristarcbus,  Zenodotus, 
and  others.  According  to  him,  the  New  Testament  scriptures 
had«  in  the  third  century,  been  reduced  to  a  condition  similar  to 
that  in  which  Homer's  Jroems  are  said  to  have  been.  Interpo- 
lations from  various  sources  were  freely  introduced  into  the  text ; 
genuine  passajges  which  were  disliked  were  erased  from  it;  there 
was  no  settlea  standard;  careless. transcribers  and  presumptuous 
correctors  made  each  new  copy  a  new  recension. 

Such  was  the  text  which  the  fathers  of  the  third  century  bad 
in  use,  and  from  which  the  Sahidic  and  the  earliest  Latin  and 
Syriac  versions  were  made.  Jt  was  not  the  same  every  where; 
and  hence  arises  the  disagreement  between  the  readings  x)f  these 
fathers,  of  these  versions,  and  of  the  Greek  MS  IS.  of  this  class 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  As  Jerome  said  of  the  St*ptaagint 
that  was  in  use  during  the  same  period,  it  was  corrupted   ^pro 

*  locis  el  temporibm^  ttpro  votuntate  scriptorum  ; '  t  but  it  is  clear 
that  Alexandria  was  the  place  in  which  the  greatest  license  was 
assumed  by  transcribers. 


'"  '  '       ■■!■■  I  ■■■■■■■■I       II  t^mmmmtmrmmm^m'^^ 
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To  fwokeij  tiuft  erO,  it  k  sopfposcd  by  Hug,  tlat,  in  iIm  latter 
part  of  tlie  tiiird  eeotorj,  thiea  emimfot  men  eodenToured  to  re- 
stofc  the  gennioe  text  of  the  Scriptoies,  namely,  Origen  nt  C^ki^ 
rcSf  Hetycbiias  nt  Alexandria,  and  Lodan  at  Antioch.  H«  ftup« 
poaea,  alio,  that  tha  recensions  of  tl^ae  three  individual!  Miper^ 
seded  ingreat  measore  the  mo*  hi^H  in  their  respective  coun* 
tries.  T^at  of  Hesychios  prevailed  in  Egypt,  and  oorreaponda 
with  the  Alexandrine  recemuon  of  GrieUiacb.  That  of  Lucian 
extended  northwaidsi  and  correspond*  with  bis  Byxantioe  recen- 
sion, while  that  of  Origen  was  confiDed  to  Palestine  ;  and  a  few 
j^SS.  of  the  Gospels  are  referred  to  it,  which,  thouj^b  differing 
in  some  respects  from  the  Byxantine  ones,  had  been  classed  with 
them  by  Griesbach,  who  knew  not  bow  el»e  to  dispose  of  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  last  part  of  Hu;r*s  theory  is  an  excres- 
eence  which  might  be  removed  from  it  without  any  injury.  There 
ia  no  direct  historical  testimony  that  Origen  meddled  as  a  aritio 
with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  taking  this  into  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  other  labours,  wo 
think  it  much  more  probable  that  ^  the  copies  of  Origen,'  to 
which  Jerome  appealea  as  authorities,  were  copies  which  he  se- 
lecied  and  possessed,  rather  than  copies  which  he  revised.  In 
other  respects,  we  considi^r  this  a  decided  improveipent  on  Gries* 
bach's  sy»tem ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  bichboro,  who,  in  tho 
fin4  volume  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  had  foU 
loved  Griesbach,  should  in  the  fourth  huve  gone  over  to  Hug-— > 
pronouncing  the  existence  of  two  very  early  recensions,  an  Alex« 
andrioe  and  a  Western,  to  be  a  dream  unsupported  bv  history.^ 

The  statements  made  by  Hug  respecting  the  tmn  U)«^t  are 
adopted  in  great  measure  by  Schols.  Indeed,  they  are  in  such 
complete  accordance  with  those  made  by  Origen,  in  bis  Commen- 
tary on  Matthew  xix.  19,  where  he  bears  testimony  to  what  fell 
under  his  own  observation,  thai  we  do  nqt  see  bow  they  can  bo 
denied  altogether.  But  Schois  contends  that  U  was  only  iq 
Alexandria  that  transcribers  assumed  thi«  unbridled  license ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  it  did  not  prevail  in  Asia  Minor  nor  Greece.  Ac* 
cording  |o  him,  no  recension  of  tha  text  took  place  in  these 
coontrieSf  because  none  W4«  required  (  it  bad  never  suffered  such 
corruption  aa  had  be^tllei)  it  in  K^ypl*  Sehola  farther  deniaa 
thai  any  Alexf^odrine  recension  existed ;  that  is,  aa  we  under- 
stand bim,  (and  if  this  be  bis  meaning  we  fully  agree  with  him,) 
he  maintains  that  any  revision  which  Hesychius  may  have  made, 
p«9ssessed  no  such  authority  as  to  cause  it  to  supenode  the  unre* 
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Tised  text ;  nor  was  it  executed  by  him  in  a  manner  materially 
different  from  that  of  other  correctors.  Like  them,  he  exercised 
his  own  judgment  or  his  own  caprice,  in  rejecting  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  spurious,  in  supplying  what  he  conceived  to  be  de- 
ficient, and  in  correcting  what  he  conceived  to  be  erroneous  or 
barbarous.  His  recension  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  va- 
riety of  the  tcmi  ithrtf.  It  may  have  met  with  greater  ac- 
ceptance than  any  other  single  variety  of  it ;  but  ^e  copies  which 
conformed  to  it  were  probably  a  very  small  part  of  the  copies 
transcribed  after  it  was  made. 

That  the  recension  of  Hesychius  did  not  supersede  the  ««^ 
iihffHf  even  in  Alexandria,  is  ^at  once  apparent  from  an  unde- 
niable fact.  The  stichometriod  division  of  the  text  was  invented 
at  Alexandria,  by  Euthalius,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  of  course  long  posterior  to  the  time  of  Hesychius ;  yet,  the 
principal  MSS.  of  the  tuiA  ici$o^  which  are  known  to  us,  the 
Cambridge,  Laudian,  and  Clermont  ones,  are  all  stichometrically 
arranged ;  and  so  too  was  that  from  which  the  BoemerianMS.,  an- 
other of  the  same  class,  was  copied,  as  Hug  himself  has  remarked. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  wnich  we  are  led,  is,  that  the  MSS. 
which  Gricsbach  distinguished  as  Alexandrine  and  Occidental) 
were  not  the  productions  of  different  countries,  according  to  his 
original  system ;  nor  yet  of  different  ages,  according  to  Hug's 
modification  of  it ;  but  of  the  very  same  place  and  time.  It  was 
from  Alexandria  that  not  only  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  the  whole  Western  world,  were  supplied  with 
Biblical  MSS.,  and  the  producers  of  them  in  that  city  took  care 
to  have  copies  prepared,  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  all  purchasers. 
Some,  especially  those  intended  for  the  Western  market,  exhi- 
bited the  unrestrained  license  of  the  earlier  MSS.,  such  as  those 
from  which  the  old  Latin  version  had  been'made ;  while  in  others 
the  corrections  of  critics  were  adopted  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
tent. We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  judgment  of 
Hesvchius,  or  of  any  other  incUvidual,  was  exclusively  relied  on.. 
Each  corrector  had  a  standard  of  his  own,  according  to  which  he 
prepared  those  copies  which  he  intended  to  circulate  as  revised. 

So  far  then  as  classification  is  concerned,  we  think,  with  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  and  Scholz,  that  all  the  Alexandrine  MSS. 
should  be  arranged  in  one  family^  not  recension  ;  for  this  word 
implies  uniformity,  while  it  is  by  a  want  of  uniformity  that  these 
MSS.  are  characterised.  We  may  subdivide  them,  if  we  please, 
into  unrevised  and  revised  ones ;  but  the  distinction  would  be  of 
little  use.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  attend  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  each  MS.,  whether  its  transcriber  were  more  inclined  to 
introduce  glosses  into  the  text,  or  to  omit  real  or  supposed  ones ; 
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whether  his  alterations  were  more  generally  made  with  a  view  to 
correct  unclassical,  or  to  ejq>lain  obscure  expressions. 

With  respect  to  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.,  we  do  not  think 
that  Scholz  has  established  his  positions ;  but  the  controversy  as 
to  them  does  not  concern  classification.  All  are  agreed  that  these 
MSS.  constitute  a  family,  or  recension,  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  Alexandrine.  Whether  we  suppose  them  to  exhibit  the 
primitive  text,  with  only  a  few  occasional  corruptions,  or  a  text 
obtained  from  a  corrupt  jmim  m>«#h  by  the  critical  revision  of 
Lucian,  or  one  eclectically  formed  from  a  comparison  of  different 
Alexandrine  MSS.,  we  must  admit  that  they  concur  in  exhi- 
biting the  same  text,  and  that  many  of  its  readings  are  materially 
different  from  those  which  were  most  popular  at  Alexandria. 

The  classification  of  MSS.  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  ex- 
cept as  it  conducts  to  a  critical  system.  Crriesbach's  classification 
dia  so ;  and,  as  his  classification  is  erroneous,  so  is  the  critical 
system  to  which  it  led  him.  Griesbach's  leading  principles  were, 
that  the  majority  of  testimonies  belonging  to  a  recension  should 
determine  its  reading ;  and  that  the  reading  of  two  recensions 
should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  that  of  a  single  recension.  The 
former  of  these  principles  would  be  correct,  if  recensions,  properly 
so  called,  had  really  existed ;  that  is,  if  all  the  documents  which 
are  classed  together  had  really  a  common  origin,  mediate  or  im- 
mediate, to  which  they  might  be  referred  as  a  standard.  The 
latter  would  be  correct  if  the  different  recensions  were  really 
independent.  But  as  neither  of  these  positions  can  now  be 
maintained ;  as,  even  according  to  Hug's  views,  they  are  both 
substantially  incorrect ;  we  must  consider  the  authority  of  Gries- 
bach,  as  a  critical  editor  of  the  New  Testainent,  to  be  superseded. 
Many  of  the  corrections  which  he  made  in  the  text  were,  no 
doubt,  sound ;  they  were  such  as  any  critical  editor  must  have 
made ;  but  a  larg^  proportion  of  them  were  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion ;  the  sole  ground  for  them  was  his  theory  of  recensions. 
These  corrections  must  now  be  considered  as  having  lost  all  their 
authority ;  and  as  Griesbach  made  no  distinction  between  them 
and  the  others,  his  decision  that  a  reading  is  right  or  wrong  can 
•no  longer  be  relied  on.  We  must  look  to  his  authorities,  and 
draw  our  own  conclusion  in  each  particular  case. 

Bat  on  what  principles  is  that  conclusion  to  be  drawn  ?  No 
person  would,  at  this  time  of  day,  contend  that  we  should  caufU 
testimonies  without  weighing  them  ;  and  how  is  their  weight  to 
be  estimated  ?  There  seem  to  be  three  opinions  current  in  the 
critical  world.  There  are  some  in  whose  judgment  the  authority 
of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  is  every  thing;  there  are  others  who 
giv^  a  hke  preference  to  the  Constantinopolitan  text ;  and  there 
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u  » third  clws,  who,  in  deciding  between  Wrings  /^"^borU 
ascertained  to  be  ancient,  are  far  lew  inauenced  by  tt»e  f.  ^^^d- 
tie»  on  each  »ide  than  by  the  critical  goodnew  of  the  «»•• 

*°Ai  for  the  6r«t  party,  it  appear,  to  «»»./V*  ^^"'fto  £W 
deal  may  be  said  by  tbem  plausibly,  »"«  l'««'y  «"•»»»« **^Vn»tio»»' 
enoe  the  unreflecting,  their  principle*  will  not  bear  e»»"?: "  ly  to 
Th«  reading  of  an  ancient  MS.  is,  catent  panlm,  more  ^•;^'\\y 
be  genuine  than  that  of  a  modern  one ;  but  U  w  not  "**^llpro« 
80.     It  is  not  certain,  nor  i»  it,  generally  speaking,   at  »'    r^ 
bable,  that  the  lets  ancient  MS.  was  derived  from  to*    ^ 
ancisnt  one.     For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  »  ^i,i(Jtt 
have  been  immediately  derived  from  one  more  ancient  *••"?.  tJ,e 
is  no  longer  in  existence.    Thus,  even  if  we  w«re  *»'^  **;*     by 
texu  of  old  MSS.  were  derived  from  the  texU  of  o^^^^,?„ot  b* 
fair  copying,  the  relative  antiquity  of  two  readings  ,*^**'*  ^11  sS.  ift 
inferred  with  any  oertwoty  from  the  age*  of  the  oldest  w*^    ^^^^ 
which  they  respecttvely  appear.     There  is  every  '®**°"'osae6», 
ever,  to  suppose  that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  which  wa  P"     ^^^ 
were  not  copied  (in  the  ordinary  senae  of  the  word)  "''"  (1  ^f 
ancient  onc8{  but  that  their  texts  were  formed  by  ^'^^  f^lents  of 
criiifiism ;  and  we  bftve  no  reason  to  conftde  in  the  i'?''^™  rj^^^ 
the  eriiics  that  fotujed  them.    U  \%  the  decided  opio'^^T^o    the 
who  paid  particular  attention  to  the  celebrated  Vat\»a»  f^'US. 
most  ancient  of  ^l,  that  its  text  waa  formed  fros»  tj**  %^^  .up, 
resembling  that  ,it  C^bridge,  by  Wriking  ont  'l^'^^^rexprw- 
^  to  be  »«terp,,\S„,^by  aubuitutinlmore^ilftsj^^^S 

STaoge^'  *'*"^   "^  ^99^^'^  Urbaroua^and  by  other  c^ 
thelist  Ir*  ^f  ^W  advocates  of  the  ancient  >*SS-  b»;;;;«»»ll 


probably  m^yl 
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own  judgment  or  tagte.  Most  of  these  are  taken  from  the  favou* 
rite  MS.  which  he  professed  to  follow  ;  but  where  this  contained 
what  displeased  him,  he  has  introduced  the  reading  of  some  other 
MS.,  or  some  conjecture  of  his  own. 

We  now  pass  to  the  advocates  of  the  Constantinopolitan  text* 
The  first  of  these  that  we  need  mention  was  Matthaei ;  but  his 
advocacy  was  of  little  service.  It  consisted  chieQy  in  scurrilous 
abuse  of  the  Alexandrine  IVISS.  and  of  their  admirers.  Their 
peculiar  readinKS  were  *  the  spittle  of  Ori^en,'  which  those  who 
pleased  might  lick  up.  They  were  ^  dunghill  MSS./  through 
the  fumes  of  which  poor  Griesbach  had  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes. 
By  such  language  he  did  more  haim  than  good  to  the  cause 
he  espoused. 

In  this  country,  Dr  Nolan  defended  the  Byzantine  text  in  a 
different,  and  certainly  a  very  curious  way.  He  adopted  Gries- 
bach's  division  of  MSS.  into  three  recensions.  He  maintained 
that  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  should  prevail  over  the  other 
two.  He  contended  that  the  antiquity  of  a  recension  was  only 
to  be  determined  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Latin  version  that 
belonged  to  it ;  for  it  happened,  according  to  him,  that  there  were 
Latin  versions  made  from  MSS.  belonging  to  each  of  the  recent 
sions.  And,  lastly,  be  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Brescian  Latin  version,  which  agrees  with  the  Byzantine  recension^ 
is  the  earliest  Latin  version  that  was  made.  All  tbiii  is  ingenious 
and  plausible ;  but,  like  other  ingenious  and  plsusible  theories 
which  have  issued  from  the  same  source,  it  has  no  solid  founda^ 
tion.  The  Brescian  MS.  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  valuable  document. 
U  is  decidedly  the  most  so,  in  our  judgment,  of  all  the  Latin 
versions.  But  the  idea  of  its  being  the  original  Latin  translation,  is 

Seposterous  in  the  extreme.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that 
r  Nolan's  theory  found  no  favour,  save  among  those  with  whom 
oiy  attempt  to  *  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  authorized  text' 
was  sure  to  be  popular. 

The  OuliceM  Argentd  oi  Upsal  and  Brescia  are  obviously  the 
work  of  the  same  country,  the  north  of  Italy  ;  the  san^e  age,  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  when 
that  region  was  possessed  by  the  Goths ;  and,  we  could  almost 
add,  the  same  individuals.  There  could  not  well  be  a  greater 
similarity  between  documents  in  different  languages,  than  there 
is  betwft;ea  these  precious  MSS.  The  most  superficial  observer 
must  be  struck  with  their  resemblance  in  outward  appearance. 
The  parchment  of  both  is  purple ;  the  letters  *  of  both  are 
silver.  Nor  is  thie  all.  In  both,  the  gospels  are  arranged  in 
the  same  unusual  order ;  in  both,  the  Eosebiao  harmony  is  an* 
aeaed  to  eaeb  page  in  preeiseljr  the  same  remarkable  miuiner. 
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felt  that  thh  vnM  unjust;  that  they  were  entitled  to  have  a 
yoioe ;  and  the  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  hearing  no 
other  voice  than  theirs  was  not  an  unnatural  *one.  That  this 
error,  when  once  adopted,  should  gain  ground,  is  just  what  might 
be  expected.  When  the  current  has  once  set  in  a  particular 
direction,  the  feathers  are  sure  to  be  carried  alongst  with  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  discover  that  any  solid  arguments  have 
been  brought  forward  by  this  school  of  critics,  to  justify  their 
excessive  veneration  for  the  Constantinopolitan  text.  Those 
which  have  been  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  nistory  by  Scholz  and 
others,  to  prove  the  permanence  and  consequent  purity  of  it, 
appear  to  us  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  Scholz  himself,  though  in 
his  Prolegomena  he  shows  a  decided  partialitv  to  it^  has*ado[)ted 
many  Alexandrine  readings  in  the  text  of  his  critical  edition. 
He  there  appears  to  belong  to  the  third  of  the  classes  that  we 
have  mentioned;  but  he  wants  that  sound  judgment  and  nice 
tact  which  their  system  particularly  requires. 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  of  tnis  article,  explained  the  mode 
of  proceeding  of  critics  of  this  class.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
external  and  the  internal  probability,  as  being  botji  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  and  we  have  described  the  manner  of  combining 
them  together.  We  have  mentioned  also  the  principal  circum- 
stances, which  may  produce  an  internal  probability  in  favour  of 
one  reading  as  compared  with  another.  Of  the  external  proba- 
bility we  have  said  less.  In  order  to  estimate  it,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary first,  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  then  to  determine  the  probability  that  this  state  would 
have  resulted  from  the  genuineness  of  each  reading.  In  doing 
this,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  manner  in  which  one  reading 
may  give  rise  to  another  reading,  through  the  blunders  which  a 
copybt  is  likely  to  make  in  writin^f  by  3ie  eye  or  by  the  ear ;  or 
through  the  alterations  which  a  critical  corrector  mieht  make  in 
the  MS.,  or  in  Uiat  from  which  it  was  copied ;  and  also  the  like- 
lihood of  one  reading  prevailing  over  another,  through  its  supe- 
rior popularity,  when  the  two  had  once  come  into  competition. 

We  might  enlarge  on  the  diflferent  points  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  illustrate  them  by  examples ;  but  we  are  here  writ- 
ing a  brief  review,  not  a  treatise.  VVe  have  not  yet  met  with 
any  work  on  this  subject,  which  is  satisfactory  to  us  as  a  whole ; 
though  many  useful  observations  on  particular  branches  of  it 
are  to  be  met  with  in  different  places.  We  would  especially 
refer  to  Michaelis's  Introduction,  and  to  the  annotations  of 
his  English  Translator ;  to  the  former  part  of  the  third  section  of 
Griesbach's  Prolegomena,  and  to  many  illustrations  of  his  rules 
which  are  to  be  found  in  his  Critical  Commentary.     No  critic 
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Beems  to  liave  possessed  more  tact  than  Oriesbach  in  estimating 
the  probability  of  one  reading  having  given  rise  to  another ;  and 
there  is  none  on  whose  judgment  we  should  place  greater  reliance, 
in  cases  where  we  were  sure  that  he  was  not  deceived  by  his 
erroneous  theory  of  recensions.  Unfortunately,  however,  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  this  in  any  case  which  we  have  not  ourselves 
investigated  ;  and,  therefore,  while  we  recommend  his  criticisms 
as  mooels  to  be  studied,  we  prdtest  against  implicitly  depending 
on  his  results.  Ilis  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  valuable, 
only  as  exhibiting  a  faithful  summary  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  each  reading,  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases 
where  the  MSS.  and  versions  are  divided. 

Of  Scholz*s  edition  we  have  a  still  worse  opinion.  He  has 
shown  much  industry  in  the  mechanical  work  of  collating  MSS., 
and  his  volumes  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  those  of  Griesbach, 
in  respect  to  the  additional  evidence  which  he  has  thus  collected. 
They  profess,  however,  to  give  the  entire  evidence  in  favour  of 
each  reading,  and  for  that  they  must  not  be  depended  on.  ONving, 
we  presume,  to  the  incompetency  of  the  assistants  employed,  tne 
evidence  before  collected,  as  it  appears  in  Griesbach*s  edition,  is 
for  the  most  part  incorrectly  described ;  and  in  some  cases  a  com- 
pletely false  view  of  it  is  given.  The  editor's  judgment,  also,  in 
selecting  the  best  readings  for  his  text,  appears  to  us  extremely 
weak.  His  preface  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  he  would  prefer 
the  Constantinopolitan,  and  he  has  certainly  in  general  done  so. 
He  has,  however,  introduced  several  Alexandrine  readings  into 
his  text ; — we  suppose,  in  order  to  show  his  impartiality ; — and  we 
can  by  no  means  compliment  him  on  having  chosen  the  best.  In 
more  than  one  instance,  too,  that  we  have  noticed,  from  a  change 
of  purpose  which -appears  to  have  taken  place  while  the  sheets 
were  passing  through  the  press,  and  to  have  only  been  partially 
acted  on,  the  same  reading  appears  in  both  the  text  and  the 
margin ;  the  rival,  perhaps  the  genuine,  reading  being  omitted 
altogether. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  our  opinion  thus  explicitly 
On  the  demerits  of  Scholz^s  edition,  because  it  has  by  some  means 
obtained  a  degree  of  consideration  in  this  country  which  it  never 
received  on  the  continent,  and  which  it  certainly  does  not  deserve. 
A  good  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  yet  a  desidefO' 
tumf  not  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  soon  supplied. 
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Art.  VI. — L  lialien  t  Beitrdge  zur  Kenniniss  diesei  Lander. 
Von  pRifeDnicu  yon  Raumbii.  8  vols*  8vo«  Leipiig : 
1840. 

2.  /to/jf  and  the  Italians:  translated  from  the   German  of 
PitEDftRic  VoH  Rahmbr.    2  vols.    8vo.     LoodoD  :  1840. 

8.  Letters  from  Italy  to  a  Younger  Sister.    By  Cathbrime 
TAtLOR.    8vo.     London:  1840. 

Tj^RRY  many  volumes  have  been  written  upon  Italy  wlilcli  leave 
^  on  the  mind — not  from  what  is  said  in  them,  but  From  what 
is  omitted — a  va^rue  impression  that  the  country  is  a  desert.  If 
it  is  peopled  at  all,  it  seems  to  be  only  by  sacristans,  who  unlocic 
the  churches — and  keepers,  who  watch  the  galleries  of  statues  and 
pictures — and  ciceroni,  who  lead  the  way  to  antique  ruins— and  a 
few  peasants,  who  have  no  task  to  perform  on  earth  but  to  wear 
picturesque  dresses  and  appear  in  picturesque  group9»-and  a  host 
of  postboys,  vetturini,  and  iimkeepern,  whose  vocation  is  the  only 
thing  like  practical  business  that  occurs  in  the  region.  If  a  dic- 
tionary were  to  be  constructed  for  explaining  English  books  like 
these  to  foreign  readers,  it  would  not  contain  a  single  word  scien- 
tific, political,  or  commercial.  The  substaiftives  are  either  terms 
of  art  or  of  poetry ;  the  adjectives  (and  these  unfortunate  parts 
of  speech  are  made  to  do  harassing  service)  vary  only  according 
to  the  varying  taste  of  the  day  ; — from  the  •  genteel  *  which,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  was  worthy  Mr  Wright's  expression  of  admi- 
ration for  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  to  the  *  exquisite/  and  ^  mag- 
nificentt'  and  ^  surpassingly  beautiful,'  which  are  favourite 
phrases  in  our  own  less  cautious  generation.  The  twenty-two 
tnillions  of  souls  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  ruins,  the 
Grecian  statues,  the  paintings  of  the  Catholic  altars,  live  and 
think  and  feel,  and  have  rights  and  duties  individual,  social, 
and  political,  are  left  as  far  in  the  background  as  if  they  were  a 
tiandful  of  Coptic  serfs  or  Arab  robbers. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  very  far  indeed 
from  being  insensible  of  the  charm  which  dwells  in  Hesperian 
land^cape  and  Hesperian  climate ;  we  are  not  blind  to  the  impor- 
tancr,  to  the  real  and  substantive  value,  of  those  treasures  of  art 
in  which  Italy  is  richer  than  all  other  countries  taken  together. 
These  things  are  the  magnets  that  attract  most  of  us  to  the  sunny 
side  of  the  Alps ;  and  it  is  essential  that  we  should  possess  literary 
aid  which  shall  enable  us  to  profit  by  the  delightful  pilgrimag^e. 
The  article,  when  well  manufactured,  is  excellent;  the  point  for  the 
producers  to  consider  is,  that  the  market  is  overstocked.  If  we  wish 
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to  unite,  with  our  appreciation  of  Italian  scenery,  the  scientific 
study  of  those  physical  phenomenaoutof  which  the  picturesqueness 
is  evolved,  it  costs  us  no  great  trouble  to  discover  adequate  sources 
of  information.  Yet  more  easy  is  it  to  find  systematic  expositions  of 
the  principles  of  art,  specially  applied  to  surviving  monuments.  For 
popular  use,  indeed,  the  botany  and  mineralogy  of  Italy  still  re- 
quire to  be  collected  into  one  view :  the  numberless  works  on 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  could  still  furnish,  by  con- 
densation, by  closer  reference  to  individual  specimens,  by  freer 
use  of  the  improved  philosophy  of  aesthetics,  something  far  better 
than  is  given  us  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  existing  books.  But 
of  these  desiderata  not  one  is  supplied  by  those  incidental,  un- 
arranged,  hasty  notices  with  which  the  tourbts  favour  us.  No- 
thing have  we  (few  instances  excepted)  but  descriptions  of 
impressions,  often  vague,  very  often  fictitious  or  erroneous ;  and 
absolutely,  by  their  infinitely  repeated  lusciousness,  making  us 
sick  of  those  admirable  works  of  nature  and  of  human  genius, 
which,  when  viewed  in  reality,  fill  hours  and  days  and  weeks  of 
life  with  the  purest  intellectual  pleasure. 

A  second  class  of  travellers  there  is,  which  ranks  far  higher 
than  the  preceding.  Its  writers  do  not  forget  that  Italy,  besides 
having  given  birth  or  shelter  to  literature  and  art  in  some  of  their 
most  characteristic  phases,  has  been,  for  twenty-three  centuries, 
the  theatre  of  political  events  which,  never  quite  obscure  or 
insignificant,  were,  during  several  periods,  the  most  important 
and  interesting  of  any  presented  by  the  annals  of  Europe.  In- 
vited by  previous  studies  to  particular  departments  of  Italian 
history,  or  enabled  to  expatiate  over  many  departments  of  the 
vast  field,  writers  of  this  sort  have  given  to  the  subject,  with  in- 
telligence and  industry,  and  sometimes  with  much  eloquence,  that 
pregnant  illustration  wnich  facts  receive  from  the  personal  study 
of  localities  and  monuments.  The  antiquities  and  scenery  of  the 
Cisalpine  peninsula  have  been  successfully  brought  into  connex- 
ion with  the  incidents  that  diversified  the  times  of  its  classical 
glory ;  the  religion  and  the  polity  of  the  dark  ages  have  found 
enthusiasts  to  study  their  chronicles  among  the  ruins  of  Theodo- 
ric's  castle  on  the  rock  of  Terracina,  or  amidst  those  fragments 
of  Gothic  or  Lombard  art  which  can  still  be  traced  in  the  tombs 
and  basiliccB  of  Ravenna  and  of  Rome;  and  the  spots  which 
witnessed  the  heroic  adventures,  the  stern  virtues,  and  the  deadly 
sins,  that  checkered,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  reign  of  republican 
independence,  have  become  familiar,  through  lively  and  frequent 
descriptions,  to  those  whose  lot  has  not  permitted  them  to  be 
pilgrims  to  the  distant  south.  Even  when  they  have  ignored 
the  existence  of  a  race  of  modern  Italians,  those  travellers  whp 
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have  taken  up  the  trade  of  historical  antiquaries  have  done  valu- 
able service ;  and  their  duty  has  not  yet  been  by  any^  means 
exhausted* 

But  more  tantaliring  than  all  others  are  the  majority  of  those 
travellers,  who  reallv  do  profess  to  observe  and  to  describe  the 
present  state  of  Itauan  society.  We  have,  it  is  true,  learned 
much  from  writers  of  this  sort ;  but  it  may  be  furly  ques- 
tioned whether  our  notions  on  the  subject  are  not  made,  by{the 
instruction  which  we  have  received,  more  inaccurate  than  if  we 
had  wanted  it  altofl^ether.  Even  those-  few  among  our  country- 
men who  have  enjoyed  good  opportunities  of  observation,  are 
hampered,  unwittingly,  by  a  burden  of  national  prejudices 
whicn  it  would  take  pages  merely  to  enumerate.  The  Italians 
are  Papists — they  spit  on  the  floor — the  peasantry  draw  their 
knives  when  they  quarrel — the  gentlemen  do  not  g^ve  dinners : 
in  all  classes  of  society  there  prevail,  as  in  every  other  nation 
of  the  south,  certain  habits  and  forms  of  speech  which  offend 
our  Teutonic  delicacy — the  ladies  have  loud  voices — the  lower 
orders  are  subject  to  gross  superstitions — the  upper  ranks  are 
destitute  of  that  dignified  reserve  which  we  think  both  be- 
coming and  necessary ;  for  a  servant  is  addressed  as  <  my  dear 
*  fellow,'  and  ventures  to  communicate  information  as  he  waits 
at  meals ;  and  a  Sicilian  prince  contentedly  sits  down  to  sup- 
per at  the  public  table  or  an  inn,  while  an  English  tradesman 
and  his  wife  impatiently  demand  a  private  sittmg-room.  All 
these  things,  and  many  others  of  a.  similar  sort,  arc  facts, 
but  not  facts  which  justify  the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 
On  the  point  of  morality,  while  we  condemn  what  is  wrong, 
we  should  do  well  not  to  provoke  comparisons  that  might  be 
unpleasant.  In  habits  and  modes  of  life  we  ought  to  recollect 
that  what  is  dissimilar  to  our  own  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
wrong.  In  looking  at  the  religion  of  Italy,  we  may  con- 
tent ourselves  with  conscientiously  dissenting  from  its  creed, 
without  believing  that  all  who  profess  it  (that  is,  one-half  of 
Europe)  are  either  hypocrites  or  fools ;  and,  while  we  deplore 
those  superstitions  of  tne  people,  which  the  Italian  clergy  either 
fisvour  or  do  not  venture  to  suppress,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to 
recollect  that  Sir  William  Courtenay  preached  not  long  ago  in 
East  Kent,  and  'that  in  Scotland  itself,  at  this  day,  witches  are 
sometimes  consulted.  But  the  mistakes  of  our  tourists  are  not 
confined  to  a  simple  misinterpretation  of  admitted  fisicts ;  their 
writings  abound  in  assertions  of  fects  which  have  no  existence; 
and  this  is  especially  glaring,  when  they  venture  to  deal  with 
sach  questions  as  those  which  relate  to  the  general  state  of  mora- 
lity among  the  Italians.    Our  press,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  dis- 
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graced  foi^  som^  tiiiie  bj  Toliniies  like  those  of  which  the  last 
century  produced  mauy^  full  of  scandalous  anecdotes,  and  inferring 
or  openly  alleging  that,  from  Susa  to  Reggio,  from  Messina  to  the 
fiortbest  cornet  of  Sicily,  a  chaste  femfiie  was  not  to  be  fouhd ; 
but  we  hav^  abundance  of  insinuations  on  this  head  in  reference 
to  the  whole  population,  which,  so  far  as  there  is  any  foundation 
for  them  at  ali^  are  true  only  of  certain  classes  in  certain  towns^ 
while,  in  Regard  to  the  eommon  people  in  the  rural  districts^  they 
are  utterly  false*  Assassination,  again,  whibh  Spanish  rule  made 
so  eommon,  is  still  the  bugbear  of  foreigners ;  and  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  recent  travellers  has  allowed  himself  to 
believe  that  in  Rome  there  is  committed  on  an  avelnge  one 
nunler  daily.  Brigandage^  the  foul  birth  of  the  same  evil  times, 
and  resuscitated  by  the  disorders  which  attended  atid  followed  the 
restoration  of  1814,  raised  an  alarm  which,  like  a  circle  in  the 
water,  grew  wider  as  the  exciting  cause  died  away.  Travellers 
became  more  timorous  as  the  hordes  gradually  disappeared ;  while 
even  the  less  apprehensive,  feeling  quite  at  ease  on  the  great 
post-roads,  where  they  really  incurred  some  danger,  hesitated  to 
enter  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  where  they  would  have  found 
BOthing  but  kind  hearts  and  honest  indigence. 

For  the  upper  classes,  in  short,  while  our  travellers  have  per-? 
haps  done  no  injustice  to  the  bad  specitnens,  hardly  any  one 
seems  to  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  the  existence  of 
the  good  ones«  As  to  the  people  at  large,  the  type  of  character 
^as  been  copied  in  most  cases  from  the  postilions,  and  hotel- 
keepers,  and  valets-de-place,  and  the  other  members  of  that 
numerous  order  which,  congregated  in  the  towns,  executes,  by 
petty  cheating,  the  vengeance  of  the  nation  against  foreign 
spoilers.  Few,  very  few  indeed,  have  attempted  to  study  the 
character  of  the  Italian  people  in  those  circumstances  which  per- 
mit the  study  to  be  repaid ;  in  times  when  want  or  oppression  has 
not  driven  them  mad,  and  in  districts  where  the  constant  presence 
of  foreigners  has  not  made  them  mean  and  mercenary.  If  we 
name  Simond  and  Mrs  Graham  among  recent  writers,  in  our  own 
language,  and  Kephalides,  Wilhelm  Miiller,  and  Alfred  Reumont 
among  the  Germans,  we  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  nearly  exhausted 
the  list  of  those  from  whose  works  can  be  gleaned  much  real  in- 
formation regarding  the  habits  and  character  of  that  agricultural 
class  which  forms  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Italy ;  and  con* 
tains  within  itself,  after  all  misfortunes,  and  misgovernment,  and 
mistakes,  a  sound  kernel  of  national  character.  And  all  the 
ktiowledge  which  we  gather  from  such  writers  as  those,  leaves 
us  to  seek  for  much  more  in  books  that  are  not  tours,  but  which, 
wd  are  thankful  to  discover^  convey  useful  infbrBiation  regarding 
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die  statislieal  position  of  the  {>eople«  Indeed,  we  reeollect  do 
writingi  that  teflcfa  ud  to  uuc^h  in  tnift  depAttment  as  those  wbieh 
professedly  treat  of  ttaliilii  agriculture -^especiidlj  Sistnondi'i 
TMkaUy  and  Chateauttedl's  LeW-es. 

But  this  is  not  the  wot^t.  Iti  t^gatd  M  itidst  departments  of 
Italian  life  and  manners^  one  may  eonlrlve  to  disentangle  from  out 
books  of  travels,  except  the  Verjr  worst,  many  a  stray  fact  Worth 
recovering.  But  there  is  one  section  of  the  subject  as  to  which  otxt 
works  of  this  sort  are  ^  silent  still,  and  silent  all.'  We  mean  the 
political  status  of  the  nation.  Not  that  polities  are  never  broached 
•^Very  fat  from  it.  Not  that  we  waht  declamations,  and  pef- 
Sonal  anecdotes,  and  expositions  of  principles^  and  reflections,  and 
hopes,  and  ftars,  and  all  the  parade  that  a  clevet  man  can  so 
easily  make  in  writing  about  a  matter  of  which  be  may  be  pro« 
foundly  ignorant.  Of  all  these  things  we  hate  enough  and  to 
spare.  1  he  pity  is  that  we  have  not  a  single  Word  tegardin^ 
those  matters  as  to  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  be  rirhtly 
informed.  We  are  expected  to  read  a  difficult  language,  Wiuiout 
having  learned  its  alphabet. 

It  Woulfl  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  information  of  this  sort  is 
withheld  fur  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  universally  possessed 
—that  our  travellers  omit  mentioning  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
Edict  of  1815,  and  the  Papal  Charters  of  1816  and  1881,  merely 
because  these  documents,  oeing  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  Reform 
Act,  are  presumed  to  be  not  less  so  to  their  readers — that  they 
waive  saying  any  thing  as  to  the  communal  administration  in  the 
several  states,  merely  because,  both  to  them  and  to  their  coun^ 
trymen,  its  details  are  as  well  known  as  those  of  our  oWn  munidpal 
corporations.  But,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  neither  the  know- 
ledge exhibited  by  the  writers,  nor  that  which  most  of  thelt 
feaoers  possess^  entitles  us  to  retire  upon  any  such  charitable 
supposition.  General  knowledge  on  the  subject,  indeed,  is  pos- 
sessed by  many  people ;  specific  and  satisfactory  knowledge  by 
very  few.  In  one  word,  our  quarrel  with  the  tourists  for  What 
ihey  write,  is  embittered  by  our  recollection  of  what  they  might, 
but  do  not  write.  We  could  forgive  a  whole  volume  of  dreamy 
description,  if  it  Were  followed  but  by  half  as  much,  nav,  by  a 
chapter,  containing  those  statistical  details  without  which  the 
position  of  the  country  cannot  be  really  understood — those  details 
wUch  it  costs  the  student  such  infinite  trouble  to  find  out,  and 
in  which,  after  all  his  toil,  he  discovers  so  many  gaps  to  be 
filled  up. 

Such  a  tour<bodk  as  We  are  thus  imagining — either  devotaid 
exclusively  to  imparting  political  information,  and  adding,  tb 
What  ltta}r  be  gleaned  from  historical  and  other  books,  thai  whith 
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to  ice  ui  luSn  to«Rs :  b«C  if 
vhk  mn  extensire  sde«  v«  sUU 
iock  et  toviists  to  tke  Alps  ai«  UMr  to 
icr  aad  BHiffe  Mcvrnte  nodoos  ihaii  tliow 
wkick  Inre  poMfaUj  hUtn  to  the  loC  of  tlMir  pvedece$son«  W> 
bare  thankffiJj  tomi  m  h  ■mdi  cvriovs  information — siidi  as 
fluuij  of  the  details  feg;aitiing  tlw  coBunmal  adninistTatioQ — 
vhidk  ii  afaaolatelr  vantiiig  in  all  books  eommonlj^  aceessiblew 
and  rerr  fiScnlt  of  acqnisition  eren  to  trareUerss  if  tbev  jonr- 
ney,  at  onr  antbor  did  not,  without  nwcial  recommenciations 
firMn  uicinbejt  of  the  Hoi j  Alliance.  Moeh  also  we  hare  fMind 
pmentcd  consecntiTcly  in  a  popnlar  shape,  which*  thoof^  ob* 
tainable  cbewhere,  ninst  be  gataeied  from  a  hundred  difierent 


We  feel  Teiy  little  inclination  to  carp  at  a  writer,  who  has 
Tinted  Italy  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  examininf^  the  sodal 
and  political  state  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  who,  at  the  risk  of  nv 
pellin|^  ordinary  readers  by  the  unaroidable  dryness  of  statb* 
deal  details,  ban  had  the  courage  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  his 
▼olnmes  with  the  rery  kind  of  information  in  whidi  both  his 
countrymen  and  ours  are  most  defident.  Still  less  are  we  in* 
clined  to  serere  remark,  when  we  recollect  what  other  claims 
Professor  Von  Raumer  has  ofi  the  gntitude  and  respect  of  lite* 
rary  men  and  historical  students.  The  genial  intelligence,  the 
fairness,  and  the  kindly  feeling,  to  which  we  formerly  did  justice 
as  characteriiing  his  volumes  on  England,  would  be  in  them* 
selves  reasons  for  desiring  to  regard  his  new  work  in  a  friendly 
and  becoming  spirit*  But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
observer  of  the  state  of  Italy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  besides 
the  historian  of  those  events  which  glorified  her  soil  in  the  middle 
ages.  If  the  History  of  the  *  Hohenstaufen'  is  not  entitled  to 
sUnd  in  the  very  first  rank  that  can  be  assigned  to  compositions 
of  its  class — if  it  does  not  display  the  very  highest  degree,  either 
of  philosophical  depth  or  of  narrative  eloquence — it  is  assuredly, 
at  least,  a  work  which,  generally  satisfying  all  reasonable  demands 
both  of  the  feelings  and  the  imag^ation,  is,  as  a  storehouse  of  im- 
portant  knowledge  on  important  questions,  inferior  to  no  produc* 
tion  of  the  present  generation,  and  superior  to  all  except  a  very  few. 
In  the  industry  with  wlych  be  has  collected  the  materials  for  that 
great  work,  M.  Von  Raumer  is. exceedingly  remarkable : — by  the 
folness  with  which  be  has  poured  forth  his  treasures  in  it,  he  may 
have  sometimes  discouraged  a  careless  student,  but  has  singularlv 
focilitated  the  researches  of  those  who  aim  at  systematic  acquN 
sitions.  Its  last  two  volumes  are  invaluable  for  their  mass  of 
fads  and  authorities ;  and  the  narrative  portion  which  precedes 


then^  bag  m^oh  of  the  s^m^  sort,  which  is  QbJ0^iciHahl0  cmly  h^ 
oai^se  it  pheoks  the  flow  of  the  fidventurous  story.  W^  could  n^me 
few  treatise!  frpni  which  the  student  of  Italian  history  coiild  de- 
rive gr^at^r  profit,  th^^  (he  ^alysis  of  tbe  laws  and  admipistra- 
tiop  of  Frederic  the  Second,  or  that  collection  of  facts  which 
illustrates  the  intern^  polity  of  the  Italian  cities. 

^p'or  all  these  reasons,  we  are  contented  to  pass  with  slight 
notice  several  peculiarities  and  oddities  in  the  present  work,  which 
cert^nly  h^ye  jarred  nnpleasantly  on  our  minds.  We  eannot  pro- 
nouppc  arguments  tp  be  convincing  or  profound,  of  which  in  some 
ipstllBces  we  are  unable  tP  discover  the  premises,  while  in  others 
we  canppt  perceive  the  ponnp^on  of  the  premises  with  the  con- 
elusipp  5  but  we  p^p  allpw  the  arguments  to  find  their  way  fpr 
themselves,  whether  they  relate  to  art  or  political  economy — to 
manpers  or  to  mprals— to  ItaliaP  copstitiitlpns,  or  to  thp  aboli- 
tion of  oiir  pwp  pprn-laws?  We  eannot  give  the  name  of  sterling 
wit  tP  that  which  sepms  to  us  to  be  arrant  flippapcy ;  but  we  can 
leave  those  readers  who  may  be  less  fastidious,  to  epjoy  the  aca? 
demip  ^portivppess  undisturbed.  We  are  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  statutes  pf  the  University  of  Berlin  to  form  any  satisfac- 
tory opinion  pn  the  'question,  whether  its  Professors,  prdipary  oi 
ettraprdipary,  pre  ei^pected  pn  their  travels  to  joke  about  the  pan- 
taloopii  of  opera-dapcers,  and  the  nudities  of  antique  statues*  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  be  so  cruel  as  to  extract  the  observations  on 
the  ^  bending  statue  which  ^nch^Pts  the  world.'  We  cannot  venr 
ture  to  deteripine,  whether  it  was  worth  while  for  the  worthy 
Professor  to  apnoupce  that  he  carried  his  dancing-pumps  and 
ball-dress  across  to  Sicily ;  although  (poetaphoricaUy  speaking) 
we  opp  bprdly  belieye,  wheh  we  look  to  much  that  is  before  us, 
that  he  eyer  laid  aside  that  costume  duriug  his  whole  sojourn  in 
the  sputh* 

Iqdeedf  the  air  of  easyi  uay>  foppish  indifferenee,  to  which  we 
here  allude,  is,  in  our  eyes,  the  jj^reat  fault  of  the  book,  and  her 
cpmes  especially  anppyipg  frpm  its  uniop  with  that  peculiar  mode 
of  treating  delicate  questions  in  politics,  which  these  volumes 
have  in  common  with  all  their  author's  preceding  spepniatipns* 
His  leading  rule — and  an  excellent  rule  m  soine  respects  it  is— 
directs  him  always,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attempt  ascertaining 
the  point  pf  view  in  which  matters  rausjt  have  appeared  to  the 
contepding  parties  at  the  moment  when  the  contest  was  going 
op.  In  the  ^  Hphenstaufen,'  the  characters  on  both  sides  deliver 
themselves  iu  set  speeches,  like  those  of  Livy  or  Thucydides ; 
in  bis  ^  History  of  Modern  Europe,'  devices  of  a  similar  sort 
nffect  the  same  end ;  and)  in  his  ^  Observations  on  England,'  the 
p9p^ssprial  wand  cnUs  up  fi  hand  of  shf^owy  beings,  (as  imp»l- 
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pable  as  Cvambe't  abstrao.t  idea  of  a  lord  mayor^)  by  whom  the 
opinions  of  all  our  political  sects  are  successively  expounded,  in 
Paili^meDt  or  at  the  Athenssum,  at  a  dinner  party  or  on  t)ie  has* 
tin^.  Then,  after  both  counsel  have  spoken,  our  author,  with 
judicial  impartiality,  often  chooses  to  kave  the  case  to  the  jury 
without  remark.  But,  since  we  happen  to  be  aware  that  all  this 
is  mere  masquerade — that  the  judge  who  fills  the  bench  with 
saoh  impvesftive  gravity,  has  previously  acted  as  attorney  for  both 
suitors-^we  are  often  tempted  to  steal  a  sly  peep  at  the  briefs, 
and  thus  discover  that  the  case  is  not  always  put  as  the  client 
himself  would  have  put  it.  Unluckily,  also,  while  his  opin- 
ions in  a  few  natters  are  very  decided,  he  is  extremely  indif- 
feptnt  on  many  others,  and  does  not  seem  to  agree  systemati- 
cally with  any  party  of  politicians,  either  in  his  own  countrv  or 
in  ours ;  and,  consequently,  he  has  never  written  any  work  which 
has  not  been  at  the  s^me  time  attacked  upon  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory grounds. 

To  this  destiny,  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and 
on  whieh,  indeed,  he  prides  himself,  his  tour  in  Italy  will  scarcely 
occasion  an  exception.  There  are  very  many  opinions  and 
animadversions,  especially  in  his  progress  throuffh  the  southern 
states,  in  which  we  cordially  agree ;  and  from  which,  of  course,  * 
others  will  as  decidedly  differ.  But,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  book,  there  runs  a  coldness,  a  caution,  a  shrink- 
ing back  from  all  slippery  ground — which  may  be  quite  prudent 
in  one  who  writes  at  Berlin,  though  he  prints  in  Saxony,  but 
whichf  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  not  known  Frederic 
William  III.,  wears  an  aspect  of  repulsiveness,  not  at  all  abated 
by  the  levity  with  which,  as  we  have  hinted,  it  so  often  alter- 
nates. These  features,  however,  are  united  with  others  of  a 
more  positive  cast,  two  of  which  we  must  briefly  indicate — the 
dae  {meeting  the  writer's  observations  on  all  parts  of  Italy — the 
other  chiefly  operative  in  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  Austrian 
provinees. 

The  first  is  that  indifference  ta  constitutional  questions,  which 
justified  us  in  characterizing  him  on  a  former  occasion  as  essen- 
tially a  Conjemaitve.  The  improvemept  which  representative 
cnastitutioas  would  work  on  Italy,  may  have  been  sometimes 
over-estimated.  Our  traveller  appears  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
would  effect  no  improvement  at  all.  Accustomed  at  home  to 
watch  anil  aid  the  development  of  an  In^lligent  system  of  «i- 
solKltsni,  he  neither  seems  to  hold  that  the  people  h^ve  any 
right  to  a  real  representation  in  the  general  legislature,  nor  to  be- 
lieve that  the  aoouisition  of  such  a  power  would  i|id  in  improving 
eidier  national  enarafter  o|r  national  resources  ^  nor  ev^n  to  sus- 
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pect  (if  we  may  judge  from  his  usual  dramatic  impersonations) 
that  the  Italians  themselves  entertain  any  wish  of  the  sort.  The 
municipal  administration  alone,  which  he  sees  well  developed  in 
Prussia^  and  which  formed  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  re* 
search  in  his  great  work,  excites  in  his  mind  a  genmne  interest ; 
and  his  enquiries  on  this  head  are  by  far  the  most  full  and  vain* 
able  parts  of  his  book. 

In  the  next  place,  however,  he  is,  and  was,  with  heart  and 
soul,  a  Ghibelline.  Our  historical  readers  may  think  that  this 
name,  and  its  opposite,  are  words  which  had  lost  their  mean- 
ing before  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  In  our  author^s  mind^ 
they  have  signification  and  importance  at  the  present  day.  When, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Guelf  cities  of  Upper  Italy  rose 
against  the  German  empire,  they  resisted  a  sovereign  whose 
claim,  as  his  Ghibelline  adherents  represented  it,  was  founded 
on  an  ancient  title,  importing  extensive  prerog^atives  over  the 
peninsula  and  its  inhaoitants,  and  fortified  by  a  long  though 
qualified  acquiescence.  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  the  successor 
of  Otho  the  Great ;  Otho  sat  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  Charlemagne  represented  the  Roman  emperors.  The  argu* 
ment  which  was,  or  might  have  been,  founded  on  these  premises 
by  the  Imperialists,  is  dramatically  recorded  by  our  author  in  his 
^  History  of  the  Hohenstaufen  : '  though  we  have  not  space  to 
indicate  the  grounds  on  which,  notwithstanding  the  new  lij^ht 
which  his  researches  have  thrown  upon  many  detuls,  we  still 
venture  to  think  that  he  has  stated  imperfectly  the  defence  which 
might  have  been  set  up  for  the  repubhcs ;  and  that,  after  all,  the 
view  taken  by  Sismondi  and  HaUam  is  substantially  the  correct 
one.  But  let  that  be  as  it  may,  can  the  House  of  Austria  now 
plead  a  title  identical  with,  or  in  any  respect  similar  to,  that 
which  was  possessed  by  the  Suabian  princes  r  Von  Raumer  does 
not  say  that  it  can,  nor  enter  into  any  argument  on  the  subject. 
And  yet  (unconsciously,  perhaps,  in  part)  he  tdces  up  now  a 
station  almost  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  he  formerly 
occupied.  He  even,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  introduces  the. 
antiquated  terms,  talking  gravely,  for  example,  of  the  decay 
of  the  Guelf  spirit  in  Itsuy ;  and  it  has  amused  us  not  a  little  to 
recognise  other  old  friends  in  a  new  dress— arguments  which  once 
did  duty  as  speeches  delivered  at  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  or  as 
letters  of  negotiation  interchanged  between  Frederic  and  his 
vassals,  now  assuming  the  modest  garb  of  queries  in  relation 
to  the  present  rights  and  prospects  of  Austrian  Lombardy« 
In  the  author's  own  mind,  whether  he  ever  entertained  the 
substantive  proposition  or  not,  Ferdinand  Emperor  of  Austria 
holds  the  place  of  the  noble-minded  Frederic  the  Second^  and 
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Prince  Metternich  is  the  able  and  enlightened  Pietro  delle 
Vigne.  When  he  looKs  from  the  past  to  the  future,  he  assumes 
an  attitude  somewhat  bolder*  The  independen<ce  or  unity  of 
Italy  is  treated  as  a  chimera ;  its  position  is  said  to  offer  it  but 
a  dioice  of  masters — Germany  on  the  one  hand,  or  France  on 
the  other ;  and,  except  ameliorations  admittedly  necessary  in  de- 
tails, the  only  change  which  seems  conceivable  is  gently  suggest- 
ed in  a  query,  whether  the  genius  of  the  northern  Germans 
(Prussia,  to  wit)  might  not  comport  better  with  that  of  the  Ita- 
lians than  the  Austrian  •temper  has  been  found  to  do.  Upon 
none  of  the  momentous  questions,  which  these  remarks  suggest, 
is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  a  word.  Our  views  as  to  Italian 
a&irs  have  been  repeatedly  urged,  and  we  have  not  seen  any 
Teason  to  alter  them. 

With  r^^d  to  the  present  volumes,  we  ai%  glad  to  pass  from 
those  subjects  on  which  we  differ  from  the  writer,  and  to  direct 
attention  once  more  to  the  valuable  information  with  which 
the  work  abounds.  For  most  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats, 
we  can  do  nothing  more.  Even  in  Italy  itself,  statistical  in- 
formation is  spreading  fiist,  notwithstanding  those  obstacles, 
partly  fortuitous  and  partly  interposed  bv  design,  of  which 
we  recollect  a  diverting  instance  in  an  apology  which  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Biblioteea  ftaUana  of  Milan,  writing  in  1827,  made 
for  not  having  sooner  reviewed  an  important  treatise  on  Nea- 
p<^tan  roads,  published  four  years  before; — namely,  that  it 
Lad  but  just  reached  them — a  plea  which,  it  was  added,  the 
readers  would  easily  admit,  from  the  well-known  difficulty  of 
procuring  books  from  Southern  Italy.      Some  of  the  Italian 

Criodicius  and  other  works,  embracing  matter  of  this  sort,  may 
met  with  in  our  own  country,  and  our  periodical  literature 
oecasionally  makes  use  of  these;  while  much  more  has  been 
made  accessible  during  the  last  few  years  bv  official  documents, 
particularly  Dr  Bowring's  able  Report  on  the  Commerdal  Sta- 
tistics of  several  of  the  Italian  States,  (to  which  M.  Von  Rau- 
mer  owns  obligations,)  and  the  papers  periodically  printed  by 
the  Board  of  frade.  In  regard  to  ^mmercial  aff^i^,  the  pri- 
sent  volumes  are  but  fh^mentary  in  comparison  wHh  informa. 
tion  we  thus  alreptdy  possess ;  though  even  in  this  department 
some  incidental  notices  are  unanticipated.  The  account  of  edu- 
cation Udds  much  supplementarv  matter  to  that  which  had  been 
already  communicated  by  Valery,  Serristori^  Bowring,  and 
others.    The  charitable  institutions  are  treated  elaborately  and 


We  shall  not  attempt  at  present  to  use  any  of  the 
tirai  offered,  except  those  which  relate  to  the  share  which,  in  the 
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principal  states,  tba  nation  is  allowed  to  take  in  its  own  goveni- 
ment,  general  or  loeaU  Ex^eptfng,  bowever,  a  few  detaiU  re- 
garding the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  Sutes,  (which  have  a  special 
inteiest  as  iUusirative  of  recent  occurrenoes,)  we  must  refer  our 
readeis  to  M,  Von  Raumer  himself  for  information  regarding 
the  oommueal,  or  municipal  institutions*  We  pass  over  Tusr 
cany  with  reluctance,  because  the  civic  regulations  now  in  force 
throughout  that  duoby  admit  of  receiving  very  c|urious  bistoricml 
illustration,  not  only  from  the  laws  of  Leopold,  an  which  they 
are  iounded,  but  from  the  polity  of  thesfree  cities  in  the  middle 
ages.  We  should  have  been  well-pleased  also  to  describe  somer 
what  at  length  the  municipalities  of  Piedmont,  a  section  of  the 
work  which  is  not  fully  rendered  in  the  translation.  But  we  can 
afibrd  only  to  glance  rapidly  at  what  may  be  called  the  Parliar 
mentary  History  of  Italy,  which  w0  wish  to  trace  a  little  farther 
back  than  Vop  Raumer's  plan  has  led  him  to  do.  The  Austrian 
Provinces  and  the  Papal  States  demand  notice  in  our  sketob,  on 
account  of  that  mod^ery  of  representative  constitutions  which  has 
been  given  them  in  the  present  generation.  The  recent  history 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  presents  an  interest  of  the  s^e  kind,  while 
the  older  annals  exhibit  baronial  parliaments  in  both  sections  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  ancient  diets  of  th^  Sardinian  States  claim 
attention  likewise.  Such  studies  are  in  history  what  the  study  of 
the  skeleton  is  in  anatomy.  He  is  a  novice  who  proceeds  no 
farther  than  this  point ;  but  he  who  neglects  it,  cannot  hope  to 
master  the  more  complex  department*  of  his  science. 

Austrian  Italy,  composed  entirely  of  provinces  whipb  have 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  sutyection  either  to  the  oligarchy  of 
Venice,  or  to  the  despotism  of  usurping  lords,  presented,  on  ita 
incorporation  with  a  great  monarchy,  nothing  resembling  those 
obnoxious  assemblies  which  we  call  Parliaments*  Jn  these  parta 
of  Italy,  indeed,  such  institutions  had  never  properly  ewtod. 
Feudalism,  which  was  their  root  in  other  quartors,  had  here  been 
early  extirpated;  and,  even  while  Republicanism  flouri^ed 
throughout  the  great  valley  of  the  Po,  society  wanted  those  gr^ 
dations,  public  polity  that  complex  unity  of  structure,  out  of 
which  arose  the  baronial  parliaments  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Milanese  dukes,  and  the  Venetian  signori,  bad  merely  to  sup- 
press, or  to  modify,  or  to  confine  to  duties  wholly  municipal, 
those  civic  councils  which,  seated  in  the  free  towns,  had  been 
each  the  administration  and  legislatvure  of  a  petty  commonwealth ; 
but  which,  even  if  the  wishes  of  the  conquerors  had  permittod  i^ 
ooidd  not  easUy  liave  been  transformed  iHto  parts  oi  a  gveal  een- 
tral  system* 
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Jn  tbe  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  when  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  transfened  them  to  the  German  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  powers  of  legislation,  taxation,  and  government, 
were  found  to  be  vested  exclusively  in  tbe  sovereign  ;  and  only 
some  n^unicipal  prerogatives,  and  civic  functionaries,  had  survived 
the  two  centuries  of  Spanish  servitude.  A  plan,  which  was  early 
laid  before  Maria-Theresa,  but  frustrated  for  many  years  by  Aus« 
triao  slowness  and  Italian  mistrust  and  artifice,  at  length  came 
into  operation  in  1755,  and  reduced  Central  Lombardy,  m  respect 
of  ibe  share  of  the  subjects  in  political  power,  to  a  position  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Hereditary  Austrian  States.  Joseph  tbe 
Second's  scheme  of  centralisation,  if  it  had  been  allowed  time  to 
taktt  root  in  Italy,  would  have  materially  modified  his  mother's 
polity;  but  all  the  institutions  of  both  fell,  of  course,  to  the 
ground,  when  the  Germanic  throne  itself  was  overturned  by  the 
French  Revoli|tion.  * 

After  the  Peace  of  1814,  the  Emperor  Francis  introduoed  a 
new  organisation,  both  in  tho  Lombard  provinpes  which  were 
theq  restored  to  him,  and  in  those  Venetian  territories  which  he 
had  gained  in  1798.  The  detaik  of  the  general  and  provincial 
admipistration  were  prescribed  in  a  proclamation  of  94 th  April 
1815,  which  is  a  quasi-charter  for  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom :  the  scheme  for  the  communes  was  subsequently  ar? 
ranged.  Maria  Theresa^  systen^  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole, 
being,  indeed,  copied  almost  without  alteration  in  the  measures 
regarding  the  local  government,  though  the  central  assemblies 
aid  some  other  points  of  less  consequence  are  innovations. 

Tbe  prodamatien  of  1815  sots  forth,  as  its  motive,  the  ^npe- 
ler's  desire  *  to  form  colleges  of  men  from  the  different  classes  of 

*  the  state,  through  whom  might  be  learned,  in  regular  form,  the 

*  widies  fmd  desires  of  the  nation.'  Aoeordingly,  the  kingdom 
is  divided  into  two  general  governments,  the  one  of  nine  pro-i 
wices,  (  TmrrUoriQ  Af  iJonese,)  having  its  seat  at  Milan ;  tbe  other 
of  eight  provinoes,  (  TmrUorio  VeneiOy)  having  its  seat  at  Venice, 
and  both,  of  course,  subject  to  the  resident  viceroy.  Founding 
open  these  divisions,  the  edict  directs  the  formation  of  two  sorts 
of  repreaentative  assemblies.  The  higher  are  two  Central  Con* 
grentions,  one  for  the  government  of  Milan,  the  other  for  that 
of  Venice;  the  inferior  class  comprises  seventeen  Provincial 
CoQfrq;ations,  bmng  one  for  each  of  the  provinces.  The  pro- 
cfaumtion  specifies  six  years  as  the  term  for  which  the  membem 
of  both  classes  of  assemblies  are  to  hold  their  seats,  onfr*balf  going 
oet  trieanially;  but  our  author  describes  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Congregations  as  sitting  for  only  three  years.  The 
cooititation  of  die  assemblies  is  as  follo?rs : — 
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Id  eadi  Provincial  Congregation  there  are,  in  the  first  place, 
four,  six,  or  eifi^ht  landholders,  according  to  the  population  of  the 
province,* half  being  nobles  and  half  commoners;  and,  next,  one 
representative  for  every  city  in  the  province  which  ranks  as  a  royal 
borough.  The  special  qualifications  for  eligibility  are  several : — 
the  party  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom,  and,  if  noble,  must 
have  a  patent  confirmed  by  the  emperor ;  he  must  reside  in  the 
province  or  city  which  he  represents ;  he  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age  at  least,  and  possess  a  capital  of  two  thousand  crowns,  in- 
vested in  land,  trade,  or  manufactures.  The  elections  are  con- 
ducted very  cautiouslv  indeed.  For  filling  up  the  periodical 
vacancies,  (after  the  nrst  election,  over  which,  for  both  assem- 
blies, the  emperor  reserved  full  right  of  control,)  each  commune 
proposes  two  names,  those  of  a  nobleman  and  commoner ;  and 
the  lists  so  formed  are  submitted  to  the  Provincial  Congregation 
itself,  which  selects  for  each  vacant  place  three  qualified  candi- 
dates, and  transmits  these  purified  lists  to  the  Central  Congre- 
tion ;  which,  again,  may  either  object  to  any  individual,  or  lay 
the  lists,  without  remark,  before  the  government  at  Milan,  or 
Venice,  respectively.  The  government,  unless  its  members 
choose  to  exercise  a  special  veto,  (the  reasons  of  which  they  are 
bound  to  report  to  Vienna,)  appoint  to  the  vacant  places  the 
persons  first  named  in  each  list.  The  delegate,  or  imperial  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  is  the  president  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
ffreg^tion,  and  is  responsible  for  the  competency  of  any  orders  they 
issue  to  inferior  boards*  Its  deputies  have.no  salary,  but  possess 
honorary  rank,  and  its  functions  are  described  by  the  proclamation 
under  four  heads — the  business  of  the  taxation  of  the  province ; 
the  superintendence  of  the  afiairs  of  the  towns  and  communes,  for 
which  purpose  the  communal  councils  must  annually  submit  their 
accounts  to  it ;  the  superintendence  of  roads,  and  of  operations 
regarding  the  canals  and  rivers,  so  &r  as  these  belong  to  the 
province  and  not  to  the  general  government ;  the  inspection  of 
public  charitable  institutions.     *  On  these  and  other  subjects  of 

*  public  administration,'  adds  the  next  section,  *  the  Provin- 

*  oial  Congrregations  are  entitled  to  transmit  to  the  Central  Con- 
^  gregations,  representations  assigning  reasons ;  and  these  assem- 

*  blies  may  either  avail  themselves  of  the  representations,  or  reject 
'  them  as  groundless/ 

Each  Central  Congregation  contuns  two  deputies,  a  nobleman 
and  a  commoner, -for  every  province  which  the  government  con- 
tains, and  one  deputy  for  each  of  the  royal  cities.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  a  deputy  are,  the  possession  of  real  taxable  property, 
worth  at  least  four  thousand  crowns,  the  age  of  thirty  years  com- 
plete, the  right  of  citizenship,  with  (if  the  deputy  is  noble)  a 
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confinned  patent,  and  residence  in  the  kingdom,  or  in  Austria. 
For  the  elections,  the  initiative  is  exercised  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  other  class  of  assemblies ;  but  the  lists  from  the  lowns  are 
transmitted  directly  to  the  Central  Congregations,  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  particular  name;  and  these  bodies  are  autho- 
rised to  make  a  similar  recommendation  in  submitting  the 
reduced  lists  of  the  other  class  to  the  fi^ovemment;  the  Em- 
peror  reserving  to  himself  the  final  right  of  nomination,  and 
the  prerogative  of  expelling  any  members  '  who  should  show 

*  themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them/ 
The  deputies  of  the  Central  Congregations  have  honorary  rank, 
and  salaries  of  two  thodsand  florins.  Their  president  is  the 
Governor  of  the  Territorio  Milanese,  or  Territorio  Veneto  re- 
spectively ;  and  their  functions  are  described  under  six  heads : — 
The  assessment  and  registration  of  any  extraordinary  taxes  that 
might  be  imposed  by  the  sovereign  ;  the  completion  of  the  roll 
for  the  land-tax ;  the  inspection  of  the  communal  revenues,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  apportionment  of  public  burdens  between 
the  towns  or  communes,  the  provinces,  and  the  whole  territory  of 
the  government;  the  allotment  of  the  military  services;  the 
superintendence  of  such  bridges,  canals,  and  roads,  as  the  govern- 
ment does  not  choose  to  take  under  its  own  charge ;  the  general 
inspection  and  supreme  administration  of  charitable  institutions. 
Tlus  assignment  of  duties  looks  well  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the 
explanatory  section  which  follows  removes  all  risk  of  inconve- 
nience to  the  government  from  any  proceedings  of  the  deputies : 
^  Provided  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  Central  Congregation  shall 

*  have  only  the  power  of  superintendence,  and  only  a  consultative 

*  voice,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  and  organisation  of  expen- 

*  diture  not  yet  arranged ;  and  that,  in  the  several  branches  of 

*  administration  above-mentioned,  all  which  relates  to  resolutions 
^  already  sanctioned,  or  expenditure  already  arranged,  shall  be 
'  the  business  of  the  provincial  congr^^tions  undar  the  restrict 

*  ticms  gpecified  in  the  part  of  the  edict  which  relates  to*  these 
^  assemblies.' — ^  We  permit  the  Central  Congregation,'  it  is 
added,  '  to  communicate  to  Us  the  necessities,  wishes,  and  peti- 

*  tions  of  the  nation,  and  reserve  to  ourselves  to  ask  them  for 
'  advice  when  it  shall  seem  good  to  us.'—*  The  Central  Congre- 

*  gation  can  neither  issue  ordinances,  nor  impose  contributions 

*  and  taxes,  nor  exercise  in  its  own  name  any  power  legislative, 
'  judicial,  or  executive ;  but  in  r^^ard  to  all  the  matters  intrusted 
'  to  it,  as  well  as  in  the  explanation  of  ordinances  already  sub- 
'  sisting,  it  must  lay  the  result  of  its  deliberations  before  the 
^  govenunent,  which  will  either  ratify  them,  or,  if  it  is  not  entitled 
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.» to  do  so,  will  apply  fbr  Our  sorerelgii  ratlficdtibtl.  Ih  imiiSi 
*  where  the  government  reAiseft  ratification,  ih^  Central  Ctogre- 
<  gation  fs  entitled  to  iliake  direct  application  to  ifs/ 

In  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  it  eodts  us  ^reti  less 
time  than  it  did  in  the  neighbouring  sovereigntyi  tO  dis^VCfr  the 
amount  of  the  popular  itmuence  oh  the  gov^ntiietit.  States^ 
general  or  provincial  there  are  none,  except  in  the  island  of  Bar-* 
dinia,  the  constitution  of  whose  Stamenti,  o^  national  parlia- 
ments, must  be  faiUiliar  to  most  of  our  readers^  and  need  not  be 
described*  But  Some  may  not  be  aware  that^  in  the  main- 
land provinces  of  the  kingdom,  the  extinction  of  representative 
assemblies  is  a  fkct  of  no  very  ancient  date.  Durin?  several  cen- 
turies there  subsisted,  under  the  Savoyard  Counts^  titree  separate 
diets,  the  relics  Of  early  feudal  relations  —  the  di^t  of  their 
hereditary  earldom  of  Savov ;  that  Of  Piedmonti  Whose  cities 
had  never  been  emancipated  from  vassalage  So  completely  as  to 
lose  their  obligation  to  attend  the  courts  of  theif  lord ;  and  the 

f>artiament  of  the  Small  but  spirited  coutity  of  Niee^  whose  privi- 
eges  were  expressly  secured  by  the  convention  which,  tOWat'ds 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  surrendered  the  district  to  the 
Red  Count  Amadeus.  The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Isaw  the  cessation  of  all  these  asSeihblies.  When  Charles  Emma- 
nuel the  Second,  on  attaining  majority  in  1648^  re-organii(ed  the 
supreme  government  with  an  express  view  to  crippling  the  pro- 
vincial diets,  all  the  three  tamely  acquiesced  in  his  changes ;  and 
none  of  them  was  ever  again  summoned.  The  position  of  the 
municipalities,  again,  since  the  subjei^tion  of  all  the  provinces  to  a 
regular  monarchical  rule,  has  been  much  what  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  in  cities  which,  even  during  the  tumult  of 
the  middle  ages,  had  never  beeh  able,  for  any  considerable  time, 
to  maintain  even  a  partial  self-government.  Those  rights  of 
election  or  confitmation  which  had  been  so  long  exercised  by 
the  Bishops  of  Turin,  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat,  or  the 
Counts  of  the  Maurienne,  passed  insensibly  into  the  hands  of  the 
mote  powerful  house,  which  grew  out  of  the  last  named ;  atid 
the  additional  strength  which  the  royal  prerogative  had  acquired 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  enabled  the  monarchs 
easily  to  make  the  dependence  of  the  towns  complete.  Some 
points  of  municipal  privilege,  which  lingered  till  the  French  Inva- 
sion, were  lost  under  the  military  empire ;  and  the  restored  princes 
took  care  to  draw  the  bridle  even  more  tightly  than  it  had  been 
drawn  by  Napoleon.  Turin  alone  has  retained  prerogatives 
which  it  had  purchased  of  old  by  obedience  f  aUd  Genoa  has 
ttlorted  similar  rights  by  fear^  from  sovereigns  who  knew  that 
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tlmr  nIgeclB  bitterly  fed  how  gross  a  breach  of  ftith  that  was 
whkh  conrerted  the  Genoese  republic  Into  a  Piedmontese 
duehy. 

Tfaid  Papal  Prodamatioh,  or  M^im-prBpHo^  df  6th  July  1816, 
wi  whose  tenor  oar  author  gires  an  abstract,  was  a  measure 
infinitely  more  creditable  to  Pius  the  Seventh  ahd  his  able 
aectelafty  Consalri,  than  were  some  other  parts  of  their  policy, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  It  left  the  people  in  realitv  as 
powerless  as  they  were  before ;  but  at  least  it  conferred  on  them 
a  distinct  and  uniform  organisation  ;  and,  to  say  nothitig  of  the 
itoproveanenli  which  it  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  judicial 
systeoi,  its  Oonstitutional  heads,  however  imperfect,  if  viewed  in 
vtlation  lo  any  just  theonr  of  popular  rights,  were  received  as  no 
Hew  hardship  by  those  who  had  been  recently  subjects  either  of 
the  French  military  empire,  or  of  the  kingdotn  of  Italy*  In  re- 
gard to  the  general  administration,  its  most  promitient  feature 
the  division  of  the  state  into  seventeen  provinces ;  in  each  of 
tbe  Delegate  or  Oovemor  had  a  couticil  called  the  Con- 
gregasione  di  Oovemo,  consisting  of  four,  three,  or  two  persons, 
according  to  the  population,  all  named  by  the  sovereign.  The 
Biembers  of  this  board  were  to  meet  the  delegate  three  times  a 
week,  but  to  possess  only  consultative  voices.  Each  commune 
was  to  receive  a  council  and  a  magistracy.  The  Council,  con- 
taining, in  proportion  to  the  population,  from  siitteen  to  forty- 
eight  members,  was  named  in  the  first  instatiee  bv  the  govern- 
ment, and  afterwards  was  to  be  self-eleetive )  and  its  members 
were  to  be  landholderi,  traders^  literary  or  scientific  men,  and 
mannhcturers,  no  one  class  being  allowed  lo  monopolise  all  the 
■eats.  It  was  entitled  to  prepare  annually,  fbr  the  revision  of 
the  provincial  governor,  an  assessment  of  the  taxes  leviable  in 
the  commune ;  and  it  might  even  impose  extraordinary  burdens, 
with  the  previous  approbation  of  the  papal  cabinet.  The  magis- 
tracy was  to  consist  of  a  Oonfaloniere,  with  Administrative  as- 
sessors, called  Anziani,  whose  numbers  were  from  two  to  six ; 
while  each  village  of  the  commune,  besides  the  chief  one,  was  to 
have  a  dependent  syndic  All  these  magistrstes  were  to  hold 
afiee  for  two  years,  and  to  be  chosen  by  the  government  from 
triple  lists  submitted  by  the  communal  councils.  Their  delibe- 
rattans  required,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  confirmation  of 
the  supreme  authorities. 

Marrow  as  this  framework  of  polity  was,  it  proved  fiir  too 
broad  for  the  notions  of  the  papal  advisers^  Its  effective  intro- 
duction was  frustrated  at  every  step ;  and  in  October  1824,  Leo 
2klL  tisaed  a  new  3foca-preyrid|  which,  announcing  that  the  aN 
fangenenu  of  his  predeoessofi  *  confessedly  impertect  in  thatiy 
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'  particulars/  liad  been  revised  by  more  judicious  legislatorsi 
annihilated  the  whole  scheme  at  a  blow.     The  provincial  con- 
gregations were  abolished ;  the  municipal  boards  of  the  com- 
munes lost  that  shadow  of  power  which  they  had  possessed.    Six 
years  more  matured  the  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  eastern 
provinces;  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe  concurred  in  ad- 
dressing a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Pope ;  and  in  July  1831,  a 
proclamation  of  Gregory  XVI.  altered  the  administration  for  the 
third  time.     What  this  edict  really  did,  Professor  Von  Raumer 
does  not  find  it  convenient  to  inform  us.     *  It  was  designed/  is 
all  he  says,  '  to  introduce  those  discreet  modifications,  to  which 

*  the  Powers  had  thought  themselves  bound  to  invite  the  attention 

*  of  the  Pope ;  but  it  has  not  gained  the  approbation  of  the  ma^ 

*  jority,  or  at  least  it  has  been  characterised  as  unsatisfactory.' 
Among  the  majority  who  expressed  a  disapprobation  far  more 
severe  than  this  guarded  one,  we  are  glad  to  remember  that  our 
own  government  occupied  a  prominent  place :  in  the  minority 
stood  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Berlin  profes- 
sor is  closed  alike  by  duty  and  gratitude.  Upon  our  mouths 
there  is  no  gag.  The  edict  of  1831  was  as  paltry  a  shift  as  any 
that  feeble  despotism  ever  tried ;  and,  if  we  could  forget  the 
Austrian  bayonets,  our  marvel  would  be,  not  that  it  produced  a 
new  insurrection  in  the  following  January,  but  that  the  revolt 
was  not  tenfold  more  determined  and  extensive.  In  name,  it  re** 
stored  both  the  Provincial  Congregations  and  the  Communal 
Councils ;  but  it  at  once  circumscribed  their  functions  by  a  very 
narrow  definition,  and  took  away  the  little  share  the  people 
had  at  first  enjoyed  in  electing  them.  The  provincial  governor 
names  the  members  of  the  communal  councils,  who  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  cardinal-secretary  of  state ;  and  from  the  boay 
which  the  government  in  Rome  has  thus  chosen,  the  same  go- 
vernment next  selects  the  members  of  the  provincial  congrega- 
tions. *  Experienced  Austrian  functionaries,  well  acquainted 
^  with  Italy,'  adds  Prince  Mettemich,  in  his  Note  to  §ir  Fre- 
derick Lamb,  in  July  1832,  *  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
^  the   Roman  Government,  in  order  to  aid  in  introducing  all 

*  ameliorations  that  are  practicable  in  the  difficult  position  in 

*  which  it  is  placed/ 

On  the  administration  of  Naples,  the  information  communi- 
cated by  Von  Raumer  is  very  full,  and  the  recent  date  of  his 
observations  makes  many  of  his  details  valuable,  even  after  all 
that  we  had  learned  from  Orloff,  Colletta,  and  others. 

Both  the  Sicilies,  essentially  feudal  monarchies,  brought  down 
from  the  middle  ages  their  national  parliaments,  which  long 
embraced  representatives  of  the  towns  along  with  the  barons  ana 
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ecclesiastics.      In  the  parliaments  of  the  mainland  provinces, 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  of  1503,  the  civic  deputies  either  ceased 
to  attend,  or  became  perfectly  passive ;  and,  though  the  diets 
were  very  frequently  summoned  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
<;eDtury,  their  business  was  confined  to  the  voting  of  subsidies  to 
the  crown,  and  the  presenting  of  petitions  for  additional  privi- 
leg'es  in  favour  of  tne  church  or  the  aristocracy.     At  length 
they  were  discovered  to  be  useless,  since  taxes  imposed  by  pro- 
clamations of  the  Royal  Council  were  paid  with  as  little  reluc- 
tance  as  those  voted  by  the  barons ;  and  in  September  1642, 
the   Neapolitan  parliament  assembled  for  the  last*  time.     The 
parliament  of  Sicily,  in  all  its  three  sections,  existed  till  the  year 
1812,  but  its  partial  share  in  legislation  had  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed by  the  Aragonese  monarchs;    and,   from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  its  functions  were  strictly  confined  to  the  Toting  of 
subsidies.     The  constitutional  charter  which  the  Sicilians  receiv- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  cannot  even  be 
said  to  have  survived  till  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  his  con- 
tinental provinces,  three  years  after  its  date.     The  new  constitu- 
tion,   which,   mainly  founded  on   the  charter  of   Louis    the 
Eighteenth,  had  been  arranged  between  the  King  and  his  in- 
sular subjects  before  he  quitted  Palermo  in  the  summer  of  1815, 
had  entirely  escaped  his  memory  in  December  of  the  succeeding 
year,  when  he  issued  a  proclamation  which  re-organized  both 
divisions  of  his  kingdom.     The  only  mention  of  a  representative 
assembly  for  Sicily,  occurred  in  a  clause  which  promised  that  a 
certain  amount  of  taxation  for  the  island  should  not  be  exceeded 
without  the  consent  of  the  parliament.      But,  as  Raumer  and 
others  have  pertinently  remarked,  it  was  not^  very  easy  to  see 
where  a  Sicilian  parliament  could  be  found,  since  no  new  basis 
was  assigned  for  it ;  while  its  old  foundation  rested  entirely  on 
those  feudal  relations  whose  abolition,  already  solemnly  pro- 
nounced,  the  edict  expressly  reiterated  and  confirmed.     The 
Sicilians  have,  at  present,  the  suspension  of  their  ancient  par- 
liament to  urge  as  one  ground  of  their  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  that  unpopular  union  with  Naples,  which,  decreed  in  18 16, 
and  dissolved  in  1821,  has  again  taken  place  by  a  proclamation 

of  1837. 

In  1821,  besides  a  pretended  national  assembly,  called  a  Con- 
sulta  di  Stato,  which  the  crown  was  to  name  for  each  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  there  was  instituted  in  every  province 
a  Provincial  Council,  to  condst  of  an  indefinite  number  of  the 
most  considerable  landholders ;  who,  named  by  the  crown,  were 
to  hold  place  for  two  years,  and  to  be  employed  in  assessing  the 
public  taxes.     There  was  also  promised  a  new  organization  for 
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ibe  communefl — the  king  havings  on  his  restoration  in  1799^ 
punished  his  rebellious  nobles  by  abolishing  the  patrician  Piazze, 
which  had  been  for  ages  the  municipalities  of  the  towns.  Pro- 
fessor Von  Raumer  furnishes  many  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
way  in  which  these  arrangements  have  been  carried  out.  In  the 
^rst  place,  the  intendant,  or  royal  governor  of  each  province,  has 
a  small  body  of  assessors,  who,  besides  possessing  certain  judicial 
functions,  are  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  on  administrative  ques- 
tions when  their  president  chooses  to  consult  them.  The  provin^ 
cial  councils,  in  which  likewise  the  intendant  presides,  contain 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  members,  who  meet  once  a-year  for 
twenty  days  at  most,  and  are  prohibited  from  entering  on  any 
matters  but  those  on  which  their  consultative  votes  are  specially 
required.  They  are  renewed  annually  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth ; 
names  being  proposed  by  the  decurions  for  the  selection  of  the 
government.  Subordinate  to  them  are  district  councils  of  ten 
members,  resembling  them  in  their  powers,  or  rather  in  their  im- 
potency.  The  administration  of  every  commune  is  vested  in  a 
syndic,  two  '  eletti,'  and  a  council  of  decurions.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  to  any  of  the  boards,  one  must  possess,  in  towns  of  the 
first  class,  an  income  rated  for  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  or  have 
carried  on  for  five  years  some  liberal  profession  :  In  towns  of  the 
two  inferior  classes,  the  property-qualification  is  lower,  and  its 
equivalents  are  the  exercise  of  any  trade,  or  the  holding  of  a  farm 
of  a  prescribed  extent.  For  filling  up  the  board  of  decurions,  of 
whom  one-fourth  retire  annually,  the  intendant  selects  from  the 
roll  of  qualified  persons  three  names  for  every  vacant  place ;  and 
from  these  the  minister  nominates  at  pleasure.  The  number  of 
decurions  is  from  eight  to  thirty  for  each  commune ;  and  one-third 
of  them  at  least  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  They  assess  the 
taxes,  propose  the  small  additional  burdens  designed  for  commu- 
nal purposes,  and  perform  other  duties,  in  all  of  which  they 
require  the  confirmation  of  the  intendant.  They  nominate  the 
eletti  without  control,  and  the  syndic,  whose  election  requires 
confirmation  ;  and  the  oflScers  thus  appointed,  who  are  the  real 
administrators  of  the  commune,  hold  tneir  places  for  three  years. 
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huT.Wll.— The  African  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Remedy  fir  it.  By 
Thomas  Foweli.  Buxton,  Esq.     8vo.     London  :  1840. 

/^'^UR  object  in  this  article  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  generally 
^     the  subject  of  Mr  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Buxton's  work,  as  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that  work.     We  consider  it 
a  most  valuable  publication,  and  we  feel  that  the  author  has  laid 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question  under  very  great  obliga^ 
tions,  by  the  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.     He  has 
coUeeted  almost  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  relating  to  the 
slave  trade,  and  to  Africa  as  connected  with  that  detestable  traf- 
fic. Scattered  as  his  materials  were  over  a  number  of  publications, 
some  of  them  but  little  known  to  general  readers,  a  mass  of  Par- 
liamentary documents,  and  a  considerable  bulk  of  private  cor- 
respondence, the  industry  and  ability  which  he  has  shown,  and 
the  untiring  zeal  with  which  he  has  been  animated,  are  above  all 
praise.  The  book,  too,  in  which  he  has  enabled  those  who  would 
discuss  the  subject  to  find  by  far  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
materials  of  the  argument,  is  published  at  a  price  adapted  to  pro- 
mote its  general  circulation,  and  requiring  on  the  author's  part, 
apparently,  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrihce  ;  as  we  do  not  con- 
ceive that,  for  a  volume  of  about  six  hundred  pages,  five  shillings 
can  be  any  thing  like  a  remunerating  price.     We  verily  believe 
that,  since  the  cause  was  deprived  of  the  invaluable  labours  of 
Zachary  Macaulay,  there  is  no  other  person  who  could  have  ren- 
dered it  such  service ;  and  we  deem  it  as  high  and  as  pure  an 
bonoor  as  can  be  gained  by  any  man,  to  have  entitled  himself  to 
a  comparison  with  one  so  greatly  and  so  justly  esteemed.  But  Sir 
Thomas  Buxton's  merits  do  not  stop  here.  Having,  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  humanity,  retired  from  Parliament,  he  has  de* 
voted  his  leisure  to  the  formation  of  a  Society  which  is  calculated 
to  obtain  very  great  advantages  for  the  African  race,  by  continu- 
ing and  extending  the  labours  of  the  African  Institution.     Its 
object  is  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  civilisation  of 
Ahica ;  and  the  work  now  before  us  is  published  in  aid  of  its  be- 
aevolent  proceedings.     We  shall  best  assist  in  promoting  the 
object,  both  of  the  author  and  of  the  Association,  by  making  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  views  which  they  entertain  ;  and  by 
fairly  and  plainly  stating  the  points  on  which  we  differ  with  them. 
But  we  must  in  the  outset  meet  a  most  unfair  clamour  which  ia 
raised  against  the  Abolition  party,  by  those  who  have  only  super- 
icially  considered  the  subject,  although  it  is  in  some  measure 
sanctioned  by  careless  expressions,  and  occasionally  by  exag- 
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gerated  statements,  proceeding  from  individuals  of  that  party 
itself.  We  have  been  engaged,  it  is  ssdd,  for  above  half  a  century 
in  putting  down  the  slave  trade ;  and  after  pluming  ourselves  on 
our  victory  over  the  enormity,  behold,  it  is  found  to  flourish  more 
than  ever.  Therefore  the  general  inference  is  drawn,  that  all 
our  labours  have  been  in  vain,  and  that  if,  instead  of  attempting 
to  destroy  the  traffic  by  force,  we  had  set  ourselves  about  pre- 
venting it  by  civilizing  Africa,  our  object  might  have  been  at- 
tained. Another  and  a  practical  inference  is,  that  the  old  and 
powerful  party  of  the  Abolitionists  are  unsafe  guides,  because 
their  councils  have  only  led  to  failure*  Now,  as  we  have  for 
eight-and-thirty  years  *  followed  these  guides,  and  as  we  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  look  out  for  new  leaders,  we  shall  briefly 
state  the  grounds  of  our  continued  adherence,  and  show  how  en- 
tirely fallacious  these  objections  are. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  carried  on  b/  this  country, 
was  the  great  object  in  view  when  the  contest  began,  and  that 
has  been  completely  attained.  Not  a  single  slave  is  now  im- 
ported into  any  of  the  British  settlements ;  nor  is  any  British 
subject  concerned  in  carrying  slaves  to  or  from  any  other  coun- 
try. Slave-trading,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  been  put 
down  effectually ;  that  is  to  say,  as  effectually  as  any  other  crime 
which  our  laws  visit  with  severe  punishment,  and  much  more 
effectually  than  many  crimes ;  for  it  is  certain  that  fewer  British 
subjects  are  engaged  in  this  than  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
offences  cognisable  by  our  penal  laws.  Now,  let  us  stop  here, 
and  suppose  for  a  moment  that  nothing  else  has  been  done ;  that 
the  whole  of  the  trade  given  up  by  us  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  other  nations ;  that  not  one  slave  the  less  has  been  taken  across 
the  Atlantic  since  1808,  than  would  have  been  had  our  abolition 
never  taken  place ;  that  consequently,  as  far  as  Africa  is  concern- 
ed, nothing  has  been  gained;  nay,  even  suppose  that,  by  the  traffic 
being  under  worse  regulations,  positive  injury  has  been  sustain- 
ed in  consequence  of  our  ceasing  to  commit  the  crime — still  it  is 
quite  clear  that  a  very  great  benefit  has  been  conferred  upon 
mankind,  as  well  as  a  ^reat  step  been  made  by  this  country : — A 
great  step  made  by  this  country ;  because  we  have  ceased  to  be 
involved  in  the  most  horrible  enormity  ever  committed  by  na- 
tions;— a  great  benefit  conferred  upon  mankind  ;  because  the  only 
way  in  wmch  improvements  ever  can  be  made,  is  by  one  nation 
taking  the  lead  to  do  what  is  right,  and  others  sooner  or  later 


*  The  Edinburgh  Review  began  its  laboars  in  this  cause  on  its  first 
publication  in  October  1802. 
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following.  Strictly  speaking,  all  that  is  required  of  any  people 
is,  to  do  their  daty  and  keep  clear  of  reproach.  It  is  an  additional 
good  that  their  example  may  be  followed,  and  benefit  accrue  to 
others  as  well  as  to  themselves.  It  is  a  much  better  thing  if  they 
can  confer  the  benefit  sooner,  by  obtaining  a  more  speedy  co- 
operation. But  the  main  point  is^doing  their  own  duty  ;  just  as 
an  individual  has  first  of  all  to  act  honestly  and  prudently  in  his 
own  concerns,  and  justly  gains  the  praise  of  worth  and  wisdom, 
even  if  he  should  fail  both  by  his  example  and  his  exhortations 
in  gaining  any  converts  to  his  system.  The  argument,  if  such 
it  can  be  called,  against  which  we  are  now  contending,  is  as  old 
as  the  very  first  moment  of  the  controversy ;  but  then  it  was 
only  used  by  our  adversaries.  •  Why  give  up  your  slave  trade  ? 

*  If  you  don't  carry  it  on,  others  will/  The  answer  was — *  Then 
^  let  them.     Because  there  lurk  a  gang  of  robbers  in  the  wood, 

*  who  you  know  will  pounce  upon  that  wayfaring  man,  are  you 

*  therefore  to  attack  him  before  he  enters  it  ? '  There  is  great 
merit  in  desiring  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  example,  so  that 
Africa  may  be  secured  from  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  ; 
and  in  working  actively  for  that  purpose,  there  is  still  greater 
merit.  But  the  primary  duty  of  Great  Britain  is,  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  and  the  safety  of  British  subjects ;  and  as  no  one 
can  have  the  least  right  to  complain  of  her  after  she  has  abandoned 
all  concern  in  the  traffic,  by  whomsoever,  or  in  what  extent  so- 
ever it  may  subsequently  be  carried  on,  so  they  who  have  made 
us  free  from  the  guilt  of  it,  have  succeeded  in  the  first  great  object 
of  all  their  endeavours. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  We  have 
succeeded  completely  in  that  important  measure.  LeC  who  will 
hold  men  as  property,  and  work  them  like  beasts  of  burden,  this 
conntry  has  no  share  in  such  enormous  wickedness.  If  the  negro 
emancipation  should  diminish  the  growth  of  colonial  produce  in 
our  colonies,  and,  stimulating  the  cultivation  of  new  lands  else- 
where, create  increased  demand  for  African  slaves,  the  crime  is 
not  ours.  We  have  done  our  duty.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  our  example  will  sooner  or  later  be  followed,  long,  it  is  de- 
voutly to  be  noped,  before  the  perseverance  of  others  in  the 
goilt  of  slave*trading  and  slave-holding  shall  bring  upon  their 
hc«ds  and  those  of  their  victims  the  fearful  visitation  of  negro 
insurrection,  to  which  their  present  course  is  manifestly  leading. 
Let  this  then  be  steadily  kept  in  mind ;  the  enemies  of  the 
slave  trade  and  of  slavery  in  Great  Britain  have  NOT  ftdled ;  they 
have  succeeded  in  their  main  object ;  they  have  destroyed  both 
as.fiir  as  their  own  country  is  concerned,  even  upon  the  most 
unfavourable  view  which  it  is  possible  to  take  of  their  exertions, 
as  regards  Africa  and  other  foreign  nations. 
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But  it  ignot  true  tliat  no  positive  diminution  of  (be  slave  trade 
has  been  efifected.     Whatever  portion  of  the  slaves  imported  into 
our  colonies  were  required  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  of  the  old 
lands,  has  been  for  ever  cut  off  firom  the  traffic.    The  total  num« 
ber  required  for  our  colonies,  was  more  than  20,000  a-year.     If 
we  suppose  that  three-fourths  of  this  number  were  either  sold 
by  us  again,  or  employed  in  breakings  up  new  lands,  and  so  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  produoe  brought  into  the  market  of  the 
world,  (surely a  largeallowance,);then  our  abolition  has  diminished, 
by  five  thousand  yearly,  the  numbers  brought  from  Africa,  sup- 
posing that  Cuba  and  Bras^il  succeeded  to  all  the  rest  of  our 
cultivation.     But  we  must  add  to  this  a  much  larger  number 
which  used  to  be  imported  into  Guiana,  Guadaloupe,  Martinico, 
and  Trinidad.     In  one  year  this  amounted  to  40,000  during  the 
war ;   but  that  number,  of  course,  included  those  required  for 
clearing  new  grounds*    As  the  French  and  the  Dutch  have  abo- 
lished their  slave  trade,  the  restoration  of  their  colonies  has  left 
matters  as  they  stood  before  the  peace ;  or  as  they  would  have 
stood  if  we  had  retained  those  colonies.     Therefore,  whatever 
part  of  this  number,  40,000,  was  destined  to  keep  up  the  old  cul< 
tiv2^tion,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  permanently  taken  from  the  slave 
traffic.    Now,  the  mortality  was  always  much  greater  in  the  Dutch 
and  French  colonies  than  in  ours ;  consequently  we  cannot  reckon 
the  number  saved  by  the  abolition  at  less  than  10,000,  making  the 
whole  at  the  very  least  15,000 — which  would  have  been  torn 
yearly  from  Africa  beyond  the  number  now  taken,  had  the  great 
question  of  the  abolition  not  been  carried  in  England.     To  this 
number  we  further  must  add  those  lost  on  the  voyage  and  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  imported ;  for  the  num- 
bers to  which  we  have  been  referring  are  those  actually  brought 
into  the  sugar  colonies.     If  it  be  said  that  the  attempts  made  to 
check  the  foreign  slave  trade  have  occasioned  a  greater  loss  under 
this  latter  head  than  used  to  be  incurred,  while  England,  France, 
and  Holland  carried  on  the  traffic  openly,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  law ;  we  answer,  that  the  question  now  under  discussion 
relates  to  the  merits  of  the  abolition  as  a  British  measure ;  and 
that  whatever  may  sinee  have  been  done  to  put  down  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  is  wholly  uneonnected  with  that  measure.   If,  imme- 
diately after  abolishing  our  own  traffic,  and  obtaining  the  con- 
currence of  France  and  Holland  to  abolish  theirs,  we  had  let  that 
ot  bpam  and  Portugal  alone,  the  difference  to  Africa  would  have 
been  at  the  least  15,000  a-year,  supposing  all  the  extension  of 
sugar  and  coffee  planting  which  the  aboUtion  stopped  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Brazils  and  Cuba. 

It  is  q^uite  nec^sary  to  keep  these  things  in  view  while  we  are 
considering  this  importwit  subject ;  because  the  zeal  with  whicl^ 
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men  press  on  to  things  as  yet  tlnaccompUsbed)  is  always  apt  to 
make  them  undervalue  what  has  already  been  gained  ;  and  when 
they  are  seen  to  deal  in  such  careless  representations,  persons  of 
reflection  not  unnaturally  either  reckon  them  unsafe  guides,  if  the 
statement  be  disbelieved,  or  become  disheartenedi  if  it  be  trusted ; 
— asking,  what  use  there  con  be  in  exertions  to  obtain  objects 
which  are  always  described  as  of  paramount  importance  until 
brought  within  our  reach,  and  then  treated  as  utterly  insignifi- 
cant.   '  Nil  actum  rbputans  dum  quid  superesset  agendum,' is 

an  admirable  principle  of  action  ;  ^  nil  actum  clamans,' — would 
most  effectually  take  away  the  power  of  doing  whatever  remain- 
ed to  be  done,  at  least  where  any  co-operation  was  required.  It 
is  rather  in  the  manner  than  in  the  substance  of  their  statements, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  and  others  have  given  occasion  to  those 
against  which  our  present  remarks  are  directed.  The 
I,  we  need  scarcely  add,  proceed  chiefly  from  the  colonial 
party,  although  they  are  not  wnoUy  confined  to  that  body. 

Having  now  cleared  the  way,  we  UMiy  proceed  to  observe, 
that,  unhappily,  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade  has  increased  exceed** 
iogly  since  the  peace,  and  that  it  now  presents  a  truly  appalling 
picture  of  crime  and  misery.  The  facts  which,  for  some  years 
past,  have  been  brought  before  Parliament  and  the  country,  are 
quite  dem<mstrative  of  this ;  and  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
any  but  the  most  simple  statement  to  strike  everv  one  with  con« 
stemation.  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  has  collected  them,  and  added 
some  new  particulars.  He  estimates  the  whole  importation  into 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  at  150,000  yearly.  But  this 
he  gives  as  the  very  least  number ;  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
be  huiida  his  calculation  would  certainly  raise  it  much  higher. 
Thus  in  three  years  ending  1830,  there  appear,  bv  the  retoma 
of  the  British  vice-consul,  to  have  been  148,940  imported  into 
Rio-Janeiro  alone -« or  nearly  60,000  a-year.  Returns  from 
the  British  commissioneis  show  the  importation  into  Bahia,  Per- 
namboco,  Maranham,  and  Para,  to  have  been  ^1,000  yearly  at 
the  same  period.  But  a  traveller,  Mr  Coldcleugh,  states  that 
those  outports  import  as  many  as  Rio  itself.  According  to  this 
statement,  then,  nearly  100,000,  and,  according  to  the  other^ 
about  70,000,*  are  brought  into  these  five  ports  alone,  without 
allowing  any  for  the  smuggling  carried  on.  by  landing  slaves  on 
the  coast ;  and  oar  author  gives  a  number  of  particular  facts  thai 
show  a  great  traffic  of  this  description.  He  also  cites  similar  autho- 


*  Sir  Thomas  Buiton  sayt  78,000 ;  bnt  this  is  made  by  inadverteatlf 
dropping  the  two  first  years  of  the  tbres;  snd  sapposiDg  the  aamber 
(56,000)  of  the  third  to  be  the  avenge* 
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titles  to  prove  that  the  traffic  had  not  decreased  in  1886  and 
18379  and  that  it  has  been  increasing  down  to  the  present  time. 
Again, *the  slave  population  of  Brazu  in  1792,  was  600,000,  and 
the  annual  decrease,  by  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  is  five  per 
cent,  which,  in  ten  years,  would  have  reduced  the  numbers  to 
little  more  than  360,000;*  and,  in  1835,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
they  would  have  been  reduced  to  about  68,000.  Now,  instead 
of  that,  the  census  of  1835  gave  2,100,000  as  the  number  of 
slaves.  These  newly  imported  slaves  die  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  Creoles;  consequently  much  more  than  five  per  cent  of  these 
must  have  died  beyond  the  births.  But  suppose  only  an  excess  of 
five  per  cent,  there  must  be  added  600,000  for  the  loss  during  the 
period  of  twenty  years  overwhich  this  importation  extends ;  namely, 
the  period  between  the  peace  and  the  census.  This  would  make  a 
total  importation  of  above  2,600,000,  or  130,000  yearly.  The  im- 
portation into  Cuba  has  been  very  large  also,  according  to  similar 
documents.  The  annual  excess  of  deaths  over.birthsin  that  island  is 
8^  per  cent.,  being  10  upon  sugar,  and  5  upon  coffee  plantations.  In 
1828,  the  census  gave  300,000  for  the  whole  slave  population, 
which,  in  1830,  should  have  fallen  to  250,000,  had  there  been 
no  importation.  Instead  of  that,  it  had  increased  to  479,000, 
leaving  an  excess  of  about  230,000,  f  or  an  importation  of 
1 15,000  yearly.  So  that  by  these  statements  the  importation  of 
Brazil  and  Cuba  would  seem  to  be  about  245,000,  instead  of 
150,000,  at  which  Sir  T.  B.  is  content  to  take  it.  The  price 
of  slaves  being  L.70  in  those  countries,  this  indicates  an  ex- 
penditure of  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  millions  yearly;  and 
certainly  it  does  seem  hardly  credible  that  any  profits  of  the 
planters  can  support  such  a  drain.  Some  have  accordingly  con* 
tended  that  this  proves  the  statements  to  be  exaggerated.  Thus 
the  whole  exports  from  Cuba  being  only  L.4,200,000  sterling 
a-year,  and  1 15,000  negroes  costing  between  eight  and  nine  miU 
lions,  it  does  seem  difficult  to  conceive  so  rapid  an  increase.  The 
cultivation,  however,  has  evidently  increased  with  the  numbers  of 
the  slaves.  For  the  produce  of  sugar,  which,  in  1829,  was  164 
millions  of  pounds,  had  risen,  in  1836,  to  nearly  370  millions ;  and 
it  is  evidently  a  fallacy  to  reckon  the  cost  of  the  slaves  merely 
as  an  expense  of  cultivation  ;  it  is  an  outlay  to  increase  the  capital 
employed  in  planting.  The  wear  and  tear,  no  doubt,  that  is,  the 
8^  per  cent  decrease,  must  be  taken  as  an  expense ;  and  upon 


^  The  functionaries  and  planters  cited  by  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  say  to 
one-half,  or  800,000 ;  but  this  is  a  miscalculation  of  an  obrioos  kind. 

f  Our  author  calls  it  226,994 ;  but  he  plainly  omits  to  reckon  the 
diminution  upon  the  importCMi  slaves* 
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480,000  this  would  amount  to  above  L.^^SOO^OOO,  at  L.70 
a  slave,  leaving  only  L.  1,400,000  for  all  tbe  other  expenses  of 
CttlUvation,  and  the^hipping,  and  other  mercantile  charges,  and 
the  profits.  We  perceive^  too,  in  the  accounts  of  Porto  Rico, 
upon  which  reliance  is  placed,  an  increase  in  the  produce  of 
sugar,  elevenfold  in  sixteen  years,  ending  1830 — but  an  increase 
of  nearly  sevenfold  in  the  whole  exports ;  while  the  slave  popula- 
tion appears  to  have  trebled  between  1820  and  1836.  Conse- 
ritly,  it  is  probable  that  if  we  had  the  accounts  of  exports  for 
latter  years,  these,  too,  would  have  been  found  to  have 
greatly  increased  since  1830.  After  making  every  allowance, 
therefore,  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  returns ;  supposing,  as  is  very 
possible,  that  the  census  may  have  been  less  accurate  at  the 
earlier  periods  to  which  those  returns  relate ;  the  melancholy 
result  is  yet  certain,  that  ever  since  the  peace,  the  slave  trade  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to  an  extent 
wholly  unparalleled  at  any  other  period  of  its  history.  For,  in 
1790,  before  the  destruction  of  St  Domingo,  it  was  never  by  any 
one  supposed  to  exceed  70,000 ;  and  the  very  lowest  estimate 
now  made  carries  it  to  double  that  amount.  We  have  said  no- 
thing of  the  numberless  proo&  from  particular  captures,  which  are 
given  in  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  work ;  because  they  are  probably 
within  the  recollection  of  most  readers  who  have  attended  to  the 
subject  for  the  last  few  years.  But  they  are  brought  together 
in  a  striking  and  useful  manner  by  our  author;  and  they 
shed  a  truly  horrid  light  upon  the  atrocious  details  of  this  traffic. 
Fof  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  com« 
merce  being  contraband  not  only  increases  the  numbers  taken 
from  Africa,  by  the  amount  of  all  the  captures  made,  and  by  the 
sdll  larger  amount  of  all  the  lives  sacrinced  in  the  attempts  to 
avoid  being  taken,  but  occasions  those  dreadful  scenes  of  torture 
during  the  middle  passage,  more  shocking  by  a  great  deal  than 
even  the  scenes  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  controversy, 
first  arrested  the  attention  of  tbe  people  of  this  country,  and 
roused  them  to  abolish  their  share  of  the  traffic 

The  question  then  is,  how  shall  we  extinguish  this  enormous 
evil  of  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade,  such  as  it  now  appears  to  be  ? 
Three  modes  have  been  proposed  : — Declaring  it  piracy ;  abolish- 
ing slavery ;  civilizing  Africa.  That  either  of  these  would  be 
perfectly  effectual,  appears  very  manifest.  As  to  the  second  and 
the  third,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  efficacv ;  the  first  would 
not  be  effectual  in  our  author's  opinion,  even  if  the  assent  of  all 
nations  could  be  obtained.  But  this  position  seems  quite  unten- 
able. How  has  the  British  slave  trade  been  abolished  ?  The 
profits  were  so  large  that  no  pecuniary  penalties  could  be  expect- 
ed to  affect  it  materiallyi  because  men  will  cheerfully  expose 
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tliemselyes  to  a  risk  of  losing*  ship  and  cargo  three  or  four  times^ 
provided  the  fifth  voyage,  being  successful,  covers  all  losses,  and 
leaves  a  large  gaint  But  the  legislature  «risely  foresaw  that 
men  would  not  expose  themselves  to  even  a  much  smaller  risk 
of  being  tried  and  convicted  as  felons.  The  traffic  was  therefore 
treated  as  a  felony ;  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  carried  on.  The 
^  case  of  the  Mauritius,  no  doubt,  proves  that  the  mere  enactment 
of  a  law  will  not  insure  its  execution ;  but  no  one  knows  better 
than  Sir  Thomas  Baxton  that  the  culpable  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities there  occasioned  the  evasion  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  im- 
portation ceased  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  Parliament  had  been 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  subject.  Besides,  the  proposition  for  de-» 
daring  slave  trade  piracy,  assumes  that  the  right  of  search  and 
seizure  should  be  exercised,  and  that  the  culprits  should  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  captors  in  the  courts  of  this,  and  not  of  the  cnmi- 
nal's  country.  We  therefore  can  entertain  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  if  this  could  be  obtained,  an  effectual  end  would  be  put  to 
the  atrocious  crime ;  and  as  it  is  most  manifestly  the  only  effectual 
remedy  of  the  three  which  we  have  nientioned,  it  is  extremely 
injudicious  to  underrate  the  efficacy  of  this  course,  while  we 
dwell  upon  the  merits  of  the  others ;  because  the  efforts  to  ob-« 
tain  the  means  of  adopting  it  are  sure  thus  to  be  relaxed. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  opportunity  which  was  lost  in 
1814,  and  still  more  in  1815,  and  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
again  presented,  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  different 
powers  in  such  a  declaration.  Those  who  could  dictate,  or  nearly 
dictate  the  terms  of  that  peace,  were  wholly  without  an  interest 
in  the  slave  trade  question.  France  herself  had  a  far  less  consi- 
derable interest  in  it  than  any  of  the  great  powers  possessing* 
colonies.  Holland  was  willing  to  abandon  the  traffic^  and 
would  therefore  have  joined  with  England  in  putting  it  univer- 
sally down.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  alone  deeply  concerned 
in  maintaining  it ;  and  the  governments  of  both  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  England,  and  were  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Allies,  who  had  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  termination,  than 
'  any  dynasties  nominally  independent  ever  were  in  modem  times. 
No  one  certainly  could  have  foreseen,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  these  two  countries,  the  feeblest  in  Europe,  would  be 
suffered  to  brave  the  indignation  of  the  whole  world,  and  carry 
on  a  traffic  universally  execrated  by  mankind,  with  the  gains 
which  all  others  shrunk  from  touching.  Had  the  Congress  fore- 
seen that  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  Africans  yearly  would 
be  carried  into  slavery  by  the  miscreants  who  use  the  flag  of 
these  two  feeble  powers,  it  would  assuredly  have  come  to  a  reso- 
,  hition,  that  slave  trading  is  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations, 

1^.  and  should  be  treated  as  a  piratical  offence.  Now  that  the  dreads 
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ftaX  £iet»  are  before  the  worlds  is  it  too  late  to  take  the  same 
course  which,  had  they  been  known,  we  nay  so  reasonably  be* 
licTc  would  then  have  been  pursued  ? 

Let  us  only  consider  why  a  pirate  is  treated  as  the  enemy  of 
the  haman  race,  and  not  suffered  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
country  to  which  he  belongs.  The  reason  usually  assigned  is, 
beeause  he  makes  the  g^reat  nighway  of  nations,  the  sea,  insecure. 
But  suppose  a  set  of  seamen  confined  their  depredations  to  the 
harbours  and  coasts ; — landed  in  unprotected  places,  and,  plunder- 
ing the  inhabitants,  escaped  with  the  booty  to  their  vessels,  and 
put  off  to  sea.  This  would  not,  in  contemplation  of  law,  be 
piracy,  and  the  offenders  would  perhaps  only  be  triable  in  the 
country  where  they  had  landed  and  committed  the  robbery. 
But,  suppose  this  course  of  depredation  to  become  rery  gen- 
eral, and  a  great  number  of  individuals  of  various  countries  to 
engage  m  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  head  of  piracy 
would  be  added  to  the  code  of  public  law,  and  those  depredators 
would  be  treated  as  pirates.  We  have  said,  that,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  tierAc^  they  would  be  considered  to  have  consummated 
their  offence  on  shore,  and  therefore  only  to  be  triable  in  the 
country  where  they  had  landed.  If,  however,  the  having  and 
fordbly  detaining  the  stolen  property  while  at  sea  were  con- 
siderea  a  maritime  offenee,  and  so  to  bring  the  parties  within  the 
piracy  laws ;  then  so  is,  a  fortiori ^  the  act  of  slave  trading  ;  for 
numberless  offences  are  committed  in  the  voyage  beside  the  un* 
lawful  detaining  of  the  persons.  But  we  will  assume  that  the 
parties  in  the  case  put,  could  only  be  tried  in  the  country ;  and 
still  it  appears  quite  evident  that  such  an  addition  to,  or  rather 
enlarged  and  liberal  construction  of,  the  law  of  nations,  as  we 
suggest,  must  inevitably  follow  from  the  offence  becoming 
general. 

Agraiuy  if  it  be  said  that  the  foundation  of  the  law  respecting 
piracy  is  the  general  interest  which  all  nations  have  in  putting  it 
dcmn,  let  us  ask,  if  a  course  of  depredations  would  be  the  less 
piratical  for  being  confined  to  one  nation's  vessels,  leaving  all 
others  untouched.  Suppose  a  set  of  robbers  to  arm  themselves 
ottly  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  ships  and  boats  belonging  to 
some  one  petty  African  state,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  certain 
no  other  vessels  ever  were  or  ever  could  be  attacked ; — nay,  sup- 

Cs  the  depredators  were  only  to  follow  their  calling  in  such 
Is,  and  suck  small  numbers,  as  to  make  their  attacking  any 
other  craft  physicaUy  impossible — surely  this  would  never  pre* 
vent  them  from  being  dealt  with  as  pirates ;  and  vet,  except  that 
petty  African  state,  no  person  in  the  world  could  have  the  least 
infeereet  ia  putting  them  down«    But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all 
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nations  have  a  very  direct  interest  in  patting  down  the  slave 
traffic ; — an  interest  proportioned  to  their  interest  in  preventing 
piracy  of  the  worst  description.  For  that  traffic  is  the  very 
school  in  which  the  most  desperate  and  dangerous  pirates  are 
trained.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  slave-trader  fit  him  for 
the  calling  of  a  pirate ;  and  the  remorseless  cruelty  with  which 
he  sacrifices  the  lives  of  his  victimfi  by  the  hundred,  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  his  pursuers,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  savage 
desperation  with  which  he  sells  his  own  so  dearly,  when  he 
chances  to  be  overtaken. 

If,  indeed,  it  should  be  objected  to  making  this  alteration,  or 
rather  modification,  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  that  there  is 
a  risk  of  such  change  being  in  other  instances  attempted,  where 
all  but  one  or  two  nations  are  agreed,  and  the  powerful  are  thus 
leagued  against  the  feeble ; — the  answer  is  obvious.  This  pre- 
cedent wili  never  justify  any  change  being  introduced,^  unless  the 
universal  feelings  of  mankind  go  cUong  tuith  itf  and  have  for  ages 
run  in  the  same  direction.  The  precedent  will  not  be  very  dan- 
gerous which  can  only  be  cited  to  provide  for  such  a  case  ;  and  if 
any  new  form  of  crime  shall  ever  be  invented  which  inflicts  half 
as  much  misery  on  its  victims,  or  is  calculated  to  raise  half  as 
much  indignation  in  the  minds  of  all  but  its  perpetrators,  then 
no  one  is  likely  to  raise  an  objection  against  a  still  further  addi- 
tion being  made  to  the  code  of  the  law  of  nations,  for  the  pious 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  novel  enormity.  ^ 

But  it  is  said,  and  we  fear  truly  said,  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  which  will  be 
necessary  before  such  a  step  can  be  taken.  Then,  at  least, 
let  it  be  distinctly  understood  at  whose  door  the  blame  lies. 
England  is  anxious  to  do  her  duty ;  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
having  no  colonies,  are  willing  to  join  her,  if  France  and 
America  will  consent:  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  though  pos- 
sessed of  colonies,  make  no  objection ;  nay,  the  Dutch  have  the 
same  good  disposition  with  ourselves ;  therefore,  if  Spain  and 
Portugal  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
foulest  iniquity  that  ever  stained  the  character  ot  any  nation,  it 
must  be  because  France  and  America  will  not  join  with  England 
in  preventing  it.  Are  the  statesmen^  then^  are  the  inliabitants  of 
these  two  free  and  enlightened  countries^  deliberately  resolved  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  odium  of  suffering  such  scenes  to  ite 
enacted  as  it  curdles  the  very  blood  in  men's  veins  to  think  off 
That  the  miscreants  who  dishonour  the  Spanish  and  the  Portu- 
guese names,  are  carrying  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
noisome,  pestilential  dungeons  across  the  Atlantic,  in  chains,  and 
in  torments — smothering  them  in  casks  when  they  wish  to  conceal 
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them — ^butchering  them  in  cold  blood  when  they  dread  their  re- 
sistance— throwing  them  overboard  like  bales  of  lumber  when  they 
wish  to  quicken  their  pace,  or  subjecting  them  to  a  cruel  and  linger- 
ing death  in  their  plantations — this  it  is  which  the  statesmen,  or 
the  peoTple,  or  both,  in  France  and  in  America,  are  content  to  ad" 
mit  is  their  own  doing,  as  long  as  England  finds  it  impossible  to 
obtain  their  concurrence  in  pronouncing  the  single  word  which 
would  at  once  and  for  ever  abolish  these  enormities.  We  are  all 
along  assuming  that  no  objection  is  made  in  any  part  of  this 
country  to  the  government  exerting  itself  to  adopt  those  effec- 
tual means  of  prevention.  There  are  interests,  we  doubt  not, 
much  opposed  to  such  a  course.  The  enormous  capital  required 
for  the  operations  carrying  on  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  must  in  great 
part  certainly  be  supplied  from  this  country.  They  who  nave 
furnished  it,  however,  will  be  slow  to  appear  openly  as  adver- 
saries to  the  extinction  of  the  traffic ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  only  means  by  which  their  *  course  of  dealing* 
can  ever  be  detected,  may  before  long  be  resorted  to — a  search- 
ing investigation  before  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Some  light  will  probably  then  be  shed  upon  that  which 
many  are  at  present  unable  clearly  to  comprehend ;  namely,  how 
countries  proverbially  so  poor  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  have  been 
able  to  invest  at  the  rate  of  greatly  above  ten  millions  sterling 
a^year  since  the  peace,  in  all  certainly  much  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  money,  in  the  extension  of  sugar  and  coffee 
planting  I 

We  have  dwelt  little  on  the  other  remedies  proposed — the 
emancipation  of  all  slaves,  and  the  civilisation  of  Africa, — because, 
though  they  would  no  doubt  be  effectual,  they  seem  calculated,  the 
latterevidently,only  to  operatein  the  course  of  centuries.  The  pros- 
pect is  but  a  remote  one  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  to  put  down  slavery  ;  but  it  is  still  less  likely,  we 
fear,  that  any  efforts  of  this  country  should  so  far  change  the 
habits  of  the  Africans  as  to  reclaim  them  from  the  traffic  which 
seems  now  to  be  their  main  occupation.  The  plan  of  extending 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  them,  and,  above  all,  of  carrying 
on  such  agricultural  operations  in  their  country,  as  shall  show 
them  how  profitable  a  substitute  for  slave  trading  they  may  easily 
and  safely  obtain,  was,  as  far  back  as  1821,  recommended  with 
great  ability  by  Mr  McQueen — a  gentleman  who,  for  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  has  been  surpassed  by  no  one ;  and  who,  beside 
entmng  into  the  most  important  details  of  the  question,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  ample  the  resources  of  Africa  are  in  all 
the  most  valuable  branches  of  colonial  industry,  had  the  great 
merit  of  first  suggesting  the  real  course  of  the  Niger;  long  before 
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Iatc  bo  cliftr  of  extopfttiiif  ike  fbmgn  alart  tndic  bj 
cafilMe  aail  coniicuioB,  becanse  tlie  Uadcr  cui  afiwd  to  \om 
Maaj  cargoes,  and  still  to  gain  gresdy.  Will  not  tke  sum 
arguMot  apply  to  tlie  native  African  trader?  Will  not  tbe 
Enropcaa  slarer  be  able  to  raise  oat  of  tbat  ISO  per  eent  ikt 
■usenUe  four  poiUHls  which  he  now  pays?  Nay,  were  it  neces* 
sary,  would  not  the  planter  in  Cuba  and  Braxil,  who  now  pays 
1^70,  (the  price  on  which  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade  are  cakit* 
lated, )  be  able  to  rvsa  that  price,  if  he  (bond  oar  legitimate  cook 
serce  with  the  nadres  nuule  it  necessary  to  pay  much  more  (or 
their  victims  ?  It  is  also  asserted  by  a  writer  who  practically 
knows  the  African  states,*  that  the.  traffic  has  already  left  the 
part  of  the  coast  to  which  the  plans  in  cootempIatioD  refer,  and 
gone  much  farther  to  the  southward ;  so  that  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,  that  even  if  the  Delta  of  the  Niger  were  converted  and 
civiiised,  the  slave  trade  would  be  carried  on  elsewhere.  This  is, 
however,  any  thing  rather  than  a  reason  for  relaxing  oar  efibrts 
to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  end  as  the  improvement  of  Africa. 
It  is  only  an  argument  against  flsttering  ourselves  with  the  hope, 
that  tho«e  efforts  will,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  extirpate 
the  guilty  traffic- 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Sir  T.  Buxton  would 
confine  our  exertions  to  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  agricut 
tore.  He  considers,  and  very  justl v,  that  to  give  our  operations 
even  a  chance  of  succeeding,  redoubled  activity  must,  for  a  time 
at  least,  be  used  in  checking  the  slave  trade ;  and  that  if  the  in- 
cieased  number  of  cruisers,  and  especially  of  steam-boats,  which 
can  enter  the  rivers,  shall  even  produce  a  temporarr  diminution 
of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  some  time  may  be  g^ven,  in  a  part  of 
Africa  at  least,  for  weaning  the  natives  from  their  present  barba- 
rous pursuit  of  man-hunting,  and  turning  their  minds  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  eminently  fertile  country. 

That  any  permanent  benefit  can  arise  to  the  suppression  of 
the  trade  from  all  our  exertions,  as  long  as  a  peamioiy  h$$  akme 
is  the  consequence  of  capture,  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
firmly  believing.    Nay,  tnat  all  we  are  now  doing  only  increases 


*  See  an  Appeal  to  the  Govemaunt  and  PeopU  of  GrmU  Briiaim 
againsi  the  propoetd  Niger  ExpedUioOy  by  R.  Jsmiesoo,  Eeq.  This  gen- 
tiemsn's  wsraing  deserves  to  be  well  considered.  He  is  spprehensive  that 
if  government,  or  societies  with  large  funds  profusely  sdministered,  em- 
bark in  operations  either  of  trade  directly,  or,  which  is  mnch  more  likely, 
of  friendly  intercourse,  sustained  by  presents  with  the  native  chiefs,  the 
private  trader,  on  whom  we  mast  necessarily  rely,  will  be  driven  from  the 
£eld«     He  himself  has  in  consequence  already  abandoned  a  speculation. 
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the  number  of  persons  torn  annually  from  Africa,  and  grievously 
augments  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment  on  the  voyage,  seems 
quite  indisputable.  The  necessary  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
all  our  toil  and  all  our  expenditure,  both  of  money  and  of  lives, 
in  the  war  we  wage  against  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade,  are  worse 
than  useless,  and  ought  to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  experiment 
now  making  has  been  fairly  tried,  unless  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
take  the  only  effectual  course  of  treating  the  slave-trader  as  a 
criminal.  To  civilize  Africa  generally  while  the  traffic  lasts, 
seems  nearly  hopeless.  But  the  plan  m  contemplation  may  do 
something  towards  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tne  great  river, 
especially  if  Mr  Jamieson  be  right  in  his  assertion,  that  the  traffic 
has  nearly  left  that  district. 

Beside  the  plans  to  which  we  have  adverted,  a  fourth  has  been 
lately  propounded  by  an  able  writer,  apparently  acquainted 
with  Africa  from  personal  observation.*  It  consists  in  supplying 
free  labourers  to  the  British  colonies  from  North  America,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  wherever  else  free  negroes  can  be  found  willing  to 
work  for  the  comparatively  high  wages  which  our  planters  can 
afford  to  give.  But  as  the  imminent  risk  of  this  becoming  a 
slave  trade  at  once  must  strike  every  one,  the  author  proposes 
that  Government  alone  should  undertake  the  task  of  transport- 
ing those  labourers ;  that  they  should  have  an  option  of  being 
brought  back  cost  free ;  and  that  no  bargain  to  continue  for 
longer  than  one  year  should  be  suffered.  This  plan  has  met,  it 
seems,  with  much  favour  with  some  eminent  authorities  among 
the  West  Indians,  particularly  in  Trinidad.  We  think  it  our 
duty  to  give  it  circulation ;  adding,  however,  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  which  must  attend  its  execution,  and  of 
the  yet  more  serious  risks  which  it  would  encounter  of  perversion 
and  abuse. 

But  that  the  produce  of  free  labour  would,  and  that  speedily, 
beat  the  produce  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  out  of  the  market,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The  sugar,  for  example,  of  Cuba, 
is  subject  to  a  necessary  burden  of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  capital  invested  in  its  cultivation,  namely, 
the  slaves.  If  each  slave  produces  a  hogshead  and  a  half  yearly, 
and  these  are  sold  for  L.30,  there  must  be  paid  the  sum  of  L.700  for 
new  negroes,  beside  all  other  costs,  before  those  hogsheads  can  be 
shipped,  or  about  twenty-three  per  cent  upon  the  gross  produce  of 

♦  Westminster  JReview,  No.  LXVI.,  June  1840.  This  paper  is 
written  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices,  and  in  some  of  its  re- 
marks is  plainly  erroneous.  Those  prejudices,  however,  are  not  West 
Indian, 
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the  estate.  Now,  this  leads  to  an  undeniable  conclusion  ;  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  the  attention  of  the  New  African  Society  to  it. 
Its  members  are  men  belonging  indifferently  to  all  parties,  and  who 
have  only  the  interest  of  humanity  at  heart.  They  can  have  uo 
fears  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  West  Indian  body.  They 
know,  too,  that  great  sacrifices  have  been  made  to  that  body  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  Then,  suppose  it  is  found  impracticable 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  France  and  America  in  declaring  the 
slave  trade  piracy — suppose  it  is  admitted  (as  all  really  must  admit) 
that  while  the  traffic  exists,  no  con^derable  portion  of  Africa 
can  be  civilized ;  that  until  civilisation  becomes  greatly  extended 
in  Africa,  the  South  American  planters  cannot  be  undersold ;  and 
that,  until  they  can  be  undersold,  the  slave  trade  will  continue 
wbife  any  portion  whatever  of  Afirica  remains  barbarous-^what 
course  have  we  left  but  to  repeal  the  protecting  duty  upon  East 
Indian  sugar,  and  thus,  at  once,  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
Asia,  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  give 
Africa  the  only  chance  of  becoming  peaceful  and  enlightened  ? 
The  people  of'^  this  country,  too,  mive  paid  twenty  millions  to 
extinguish  slavery,  and  filfteen  millions  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade;  let  them  now  carry  into  effectual  execution  both  those 
great  designs,  by  a  measure  which,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
burdens  already  imposed  upon  them,  will,  before  many  years 
elapse,  be  found  a  very  considerable  relief  to  them ;  and  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  benefit  incalculably  many  millions  of  their 
fellow-subjects  in  the  E^t,  as  well  as  of  their  fellow-creatures 
all  over  the  world.  Unless  the  attention  of  the  Abolitionists 
is  seriously  directed  to  this  subject,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
thev  do  not  faithfully  discharge  what  remains  to  be  performed 
of  tneir  duty  to  the  cause.^ 


^  An  Abridgement  of  Sir  Thomas  Buxton's  book  bas,been  published 
by  the  Society,  and  is  sold  for  a  Shilling.  But  we  strongly  recommend 
the  reader  to  prefer  the  original  work  itself,  n^hich  is  fift^  times  chea]>er 
mt  Fire  Shillings.  Its  size,  too,  should  deter  no  one  from  reading  it ; 
for  it  is  fail  of  most  interesting  matter. — The  Society  has  been  very 
incantioos  in  sanctioning  the  pubUcation  of  this  Abridgement,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  persons  so  little  acquainted  with  the^subject,  as  to  speak 
of  Sir  Thomas  Buxton's  having  *  detected  the  secret* — (p.  6)— of  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  slave  trade,  and  founded  upon  *  (his  discovery^  his 

•  own  peculiar  remedy*  Whoever  reads  the  book  itself,  will  find  that  its 
able,  candid,  and  excellent  author,  makes  no  kind  of  claim  to  any  such 

•  discovery  ;'  and,  if  possible,  still  less  to  a  *  peculiar  retnedy* 
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s  have  delayed  for  a  long  time  to  notiee  this  great  work, 
the  moti  important  contribution  to  literary  history  which 
-,— ^— ih  libraries  have  received  for  many  years ;  and  our  excuse 
far  the  delay  nust  be  found  in  the  high  character  of  the  author^ 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Even  for  the  purpose 
of  the  wry  brief  observations  which  we  can  hazard,  an  attentive 
slody  «f  its  contents  was  more  than  usually  necessary. 

Few  labours  of  the  same  extent  have  ever  been  accomplished 
with  less  assistance.  Mr  Hallam  truly  says  in  his  preface,  which 
contaiM  a  short  review  of  the  principal  works  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  department,  that  <  we  possess  little  of  this  kind  in  our 
<  lancuage.'  In  fact,  except  in  the  single  subject  of  poetry,  the 
Si^di  indent  has  scarcely  any  thing  to  g^e  him  in  acquiring 
even  a  general  knowledge  of  great  literary  names  and  works, 
except  some  vety  imperfect  Biographical  Dictionaries.  Foreign 
libraries  are  undoubtedly  richer  in  comprehensive  treatises  of 
this  description ;  and  Germany  has  of  late  contributed  largely  to 
tUs  as  well  as  other  branches  of  laboriow  and  learned  investi- 
ration.  But  most  of  the  extensive  compilations  referred  to  in 
this  preAuse  appear  to  be  valuable,  chiefly  as  books  of  reference ; 
not  as  ^  entire  and  sjmoptical  works,'  among  which  it  is  Mr 
Hattam's  desire  that  his  own  should  be  ranked. 

Mr  Hallam's  arrangement  is  chronological.  The  first  volume 
carries  the  leader  down  to  the  year  1520,  in  a  sort  of  introductory 
sketch^  ia  which  the  classification  of  books,  according  to  subjects 
and  language^  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to.  After  1520,  he 
pursues  a  very  minute  and  accurate  plan.  The  first  volume  con- 
oludes  with  tiie  thirty  years  from  1520  to  1550 ;  the  remaining 
three  are  divided  into  half  centuries,  down  to  1700,  the  era  at 
which  the  work  concludes.  Each  half  century  is  subdivided  into 
cbaplers,  sevoally  devoted,  or  nearly  so,  to  *  ancient  literature,' 
to  use  his  own  rather  ambiguous  term ;  theological  literature ; 
speculative  philosophy ;  mond  and  political  philosophy ;  poetry ; 
dramatic  literature.;  'polite'  literature;  physical  and  misceU 
laneous  literature.  In  each  chapter,  the  arrangement  according 
to  Nations  is  generally  followed,  particularly  in  those  devoted  to 
the  *  humanities  \*  and  commonly  in  the  order  of  Italy,  Spain, 
France^  and  England ;— ^Germany,  as  £»*  as  her  vernacular  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  hardly  coming  in  for  a  place  in  the  ranks*  It 
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must  be  added  that  this  classification  follows  die  cbronological 
order  of  books^  and  not  that  of  births  or  deaths. 

We  hare'heard  this  mode  of  arrangement  condemned  aa  tm^ 
natural  and  arbitrary,  and  tending  to  diminish  the  interest  of  th« 
work :  it  is,  undouDtedly,  often  unsatisfactory,  as  the  dirbions 
thus  assumed  break  into  the  middle  of  subjects  which  seem  to 
require  unity  of  treatment.  The  reader  is  interrupted  in  the  middle 
of  a  criticism  on  Shakspeare  unusually  able,  and^  strange  to 
say,  original ;  and  referred  to  another  volume  for  all  the  playtf 
supposed  to  have  appeared  after  1600:  he  finds  BaG#&'s  Estayi 
treated  as  part  of  the  literature  of  one  age,  and  his  Natural  Phi« 
losopliy  of  anotha*;  and  Taylor  appears  in  one  half  century  ai 
a  bold  and  free-spoken  assertor  of  toleration,  and  in  another  as  a 
eaauial  of  somewhat  lax  morality.  (We  must  add  that  he  ii 
treated,  in  both  characters,  with  rery  just  appreciation  of  bit 
fenitra,  his  inconsistencies,  and  his  occasional  want  of  fiumetek) 
And  it  is  provoking  to  be  indulged  with  a  mere  glimpse,  and  no 
more,  of  the  miehty  figures  of  Leibiiits,  Bentley,  and  Newton, 
beoadse  their  chief  woras  happened  to  be  published  after  the  year 
1700. 

But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  arrangement  widek 
would  not  be  liable  to  some  such  objections ;  and,  on  the  wbolci 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr  Hallam  has  done  wisely  in  tak<^ 
iog  chronological  order  as  the  basis  of  his.  No  other  gives  so 
much  insight  into  what  may  be  termed  the  internal  laechanisnl 
of  literary  history.  It  impresses  the  mind  strongly  with  the 
importance  of  adhering  to  a  trite  rule  of  criticism,  but  one  eon* 
ttantly  lost  sight  of — that  of  estimating  individuals  according  te 
Aeir  age  and  their  contemporaries.  It  forces  on  our  attention  the 
troth,  paradoxical  as  it  mar  appear,  that,  in  the  works  of  a  great 
maiority  of  writers,  the  boay  or  substance  belongs  to  their  tiflie 
and  society,  the  colour  only  is  given  by  the  individual,  more  or 
less  deep  as  he  is  more  or  less  original.  It  leads  us  especially 
to  reflect  on  that  most  singular  and  instructive  of  all  phenomena 
which  an  universal  history  of  literature  presents — the  electrical 
rapidity  with  which  thought  is  communicated ;  the  sudden  manner 
in  which  new  views  of  truth,  new  modes  of  applying  the  mind  to 
its  investigation,  new  tones  of  feeling  and  taste,  arise  simultane^ 
ously  in  distant  regions ; — so  sudden,  as  to  render  it  often  impossi* 
ble  to  discover  whether  the  inspiration  was  popagated  or  contem- 
porary. As  in  art,  so  it  is  in  literature ;  the  experienced  critic  can 
often  detect  the  turn  of  mind,  we  will  not  say  of  the  same  half 
century,  but  of  the  same  generation,  or  the  same  decennium,  in  the 
productions  of  different  countries.  Even  phenomena  which,  con* 
ndered  by  tiiemsehres,  appear  the  most  original^  are  strangely 
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Subject  to  this  law  of  contemporaneousness.  The  Reformation 
broke  out  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe  between  1520  and 
1540.  The  drama,  in  England  and  Spain,  rises  at  once  from 
chaos  to  perfection  between  1580  and  1600.  Gassendi's  first 
philosophical  publication  appears  in  1624  :  Descartes  bursts  upon 
the  world  in  1637 ;  and  Hobbes  in  1642 ;  and  with  these  three 
names  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  thought.  Few  services  could 
now  be  rendered  to  literature  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of 
tracing  the  history  of  all  such  coincidences,  and  distinguishing, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  that  which  one  mind  borrows  from 
another  from  those  necessary  products  of  the  fulness  of  time,  the 
spontaneous  results  of  similar  preparation  in  men  of  similar  genius. 
We  should  thus  catch  some  fleeting  glimpse  of  that  wonderful 
spirit,  the  quintessence  of  literary  alchvmy,  which  makes  the 
men  of  all  nations  one  in  defiance  of  all  the  distinctions  which 
difierent  languages,  different  habits,  and  mutual  aversion  can  draw 
between  them ;  and  which  alone  ensures  the  progress  of  mankind. 
All  this  Mr  Hallam  has  concdved  and  endeavoured  to  execute. 
Put  although  he  has  achieved  an  enterprbe  of  great  compass,  and 
unusual  power  of  thought,  and  affording  much  incitement  to 
thought  in  the  reader,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  produced, 
in  any  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  words,  that  which  his 
book  professes  to  be — an  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eu« 
rope.  It  approaches  more  to  a  catalogue  rtmonne  of  the  library 
of  a  man  of  general  reading,  arranged  in  chronological  instead 
of  alphabetical  order.  Yet,  even  in  thb  respect,  he  has  allowed 
himself  liberties  from  which  assuredly  a  systematic  writer  ought 
to  refrain*  It  would  be  pedantic  to  assert  that  the  compiler  of 
such  a  catalogue  ought  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule  of  testimo* 
nies,  {ponderanda  sunt^  non  numeranday)  and  allow  to  every  author 
on  whom  he  comments  such  an  amount  of  space  and  attention  as 
he  deserves  from  his  prominence  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  the 
effect  he  has  produced  on  literary  taste  and  knowledge.  Yet 
assuredly  some  approximation  to  this  rule  must  be  observed,  if 
the  writer  wishes  to  give  his  work  thfe  character  of  fulness  and 
completeness.  It  should  seem  to  be  a  still  more  necessary  guide 
in  constructing  ^  such  a  synoptical  view  of  literature  as  displays 

*  its  various  departments  in  their  simultaneous  condition  through 

•  an  extensive  period,  and  in  their  mutual  dependency.'  How 
do  the  great  names  of  European  literature  stand  relatively  to  each 
other,  in  respect  of  the  space  which  they  occupy  in  Mr  Hallam's 
pages?  We  find  seventy-five  pages  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
the  single  work  of  Grotius,  *  I)e  jure  Belli  et  Pacis;*  sixty  to 
Bacon ;  fifty-six  to  Hobbes ;  twenty-six  to  the  heavy  work  of 
Bodinusi  *  De  Republica  }*  thirty  or  forty  to  Shakspeare ;  eleven 
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to  C!ervantes;  eight  to  Montaigne;  as  many  to  Ariosto;  and 
three  or  four  to  Bayle. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  critical  cavilling ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  disproportion  between  the  space  accorded  to  particu- 
lar names  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  general  inequalities  of  the 
work; — the  disproportionate  extent,  and  still  more  disproportion- 
ate value,  of  the  portions  allotted  to  different  classes  of  literature. 
By  far  the  longest,  relatively  speaking,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
far  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work,  are  those  devoted  to 
speculative  philosophy,  political  science,  and  theology  ;  the  least 
copious  and  worst  executed,  are  tlie  departments  of  poetry  and 
belles  lettres,  especially  the  latter.  With  a  mind  full  of  collected 
thought^  it  is  evident  that  the  critic*s  first  object  has  been  to 
disburden  himself  of  the  load,  and  that  the  remainder  has  been 
filled  up,  perhaps  reluctantly,  and  with  some  degree  of  distaste, 
in  order  to  give  something  like  completeness  to  uxe  work.  Add 
to  this,  that  a  constitutional  aversion  from  paradox  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  dread  of  being  commonplace  on  the  other,  have  evi- 
dently induced  him  to  pass  lightly  over  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing topics  of  his  survey,  because  so  much  has  been  said  about 
them  already ;  and  we  shall  easily  discover  the  origin  of  most  of 
the  inequalities  in  question. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  incompleteness  of  this 
'  Introduction'  as  an  index  or  catalogue,  we  might  also  complain 
of  the  very  odd  and  arbitrary  boundaries  by  which  the  author  has 
chosen  to  circumscribe  the  province  of  literature.     We  should 
like  to  know  on  what  principles  theological  controversy  is  in- 
cluded, and  history  almost  wholly  shut  out  ?     Why  works  on 
algebra  and  anatomy  are  within  the  scope  of  his  researches,  and 
not  works  on  painting  and  agriculture  ?     Why  voyages  and  tra- 
vels, the  most  amusing  portion  of  the  popular  liorary  of  every 
coontry,  are  excluded  as  merely  containing  <  truth  of  fact,'  while 
works  on  natural  history,    although   strictly   descriptive,   are 
thought  worthy  of  notice  ?     All  these  singularities  are  indeed 
little  worthy  of  remark,  if  it  be  thought  that  an  author  is  in  no 
d^^ree  responsible  for  the  limits  within  which  he  chooses  to  cir- 
cumscribe what  he  is  to  write,  but  merely  for  the  merits  of  what 
be  has  written;  and  that  the  attainment  of  a  definite  end — the 
workmanlike  fulfilment  of  a  self-appointed  task,  is  no  part  of 
literary  merit — a  doctrine  which  appears  to  be  very  prevalent  at  ' 
the  present  day,  much  to  the  comfort  of  a  certain  description  of 
authors.     We  have  become  more  indulgent  to  carelessness,  and 
caprice,  and  incompleteness  of  composition,  in  measure  as  we 
liaTe  become  more  thoroughlv  alive  to  the  truth,  that  freedom 
is  the  essential  condition  for  tne  development  of  truth  and  genius. 
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The  taste  of  an  earlier  and  more  systematic  age  would  have  wel- 
comed these  volumes  with  pleasure,  as  the  adversaria  of  a  learned 
and  thoughtful  man,  who  had  meditated  much,  and  observed 
much  more,  Tn  the  course  of  very  miscellaneous  studies :  but 
hardly  as  an  <  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe/ 

But  the  history  of  literature  is  no^  a  catalogue  of  literary 
works,  complete  or  incomplete,  chronological  or  alphabetical ; 
nor  can  any  but  the  most  limited  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
human  mind  at  diiferent  periods,  be  obtained  through  a  series  of 
detaehed  reviews  of  remarkable  performances,  and  a  cursory  no- 
tice of  the  rest.  If  there  be  any  branch  of  enquiry  in  which  the 
tendency  to  theorize  and  speculate  may  allowably  indulge  in  ample 
room,  it  is  assuredly  in  this.  The  literature  of  any  age  or  coun* 
try  is  the  product  of  an  hundred  different  causes — of  inbred  diver^ 
aities  of  national  charaoter^  if  such  there  be — of  religion,  of  g^ 
vernment,  of  education,  of  social  circumstances.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  give  any  true  or  animated  impression  of  the  character 
and  qualities  of  so  complex  a  creature  (Mr  Hallam  will  pardon 
us  this  nominalism  of  our  phraseology)  without  extensive  com* 
parison  and  generalisation?  It  may  be  very  true  that  the  fre- 
quent misuse  or  excessive  application  of  these  philosophical  pro^ 
cesses,  in  the  present  day,  produces,  in  sceptical  and  at)ute  minds, 
a  tendency  to  undervalue  them.  How  remarkably  this  is  the 
case  with  Mr  Hallam,  his  readers  cannot  fail  in  a  moment  to  per- 
ceive. With  a  talent  for  conjecture,  apparently  both  ready  and 
fertile,  it  is  evident  that  he  constantlv  shrinks  from  the  active 
employment  of  it.  He  seems  haunted  with  the  fear  of  those 
delusions  which  are  said  to  lie  hid  in  general  propositions :  his 
dislike  and  contempt  of  paradox  lead  him  to  condemn  almost  all 
speculation  as  heretical.  The  opposite  extreme  may  be  danger- 
ous, but  it  is  at  least  far  more  attractive.  A  German  critic,  who 
lets  all  his  vast  collection  of  facts  fall  into  regular  crystals 
of  generalization ;  a  Frenchman,  who  forms  his  brilliant  con- 
clusions on  scarcely  any  induction  of  facts  at  all — may  be 
unsafe  guides,  but  they  direct  the  mind  to  some  definite  object. 
Even  a  splendid  fallacy  may  be  of  use  in  awakening  its  powers, 
and  often  lead  it  to  think  out  truth  for  itself,  tint  the  stern 
n^adon  of  all  system,  the  habit  of  avoiding  to  dwell  on  facts 
and  phenomena  as  dependent  or  connected,  and  pointing  out, 
with  critical  aeuteness,  any  incompleteness  in  the  series  of  cause 
and  effect  imagined  by  others — these  not  only  give  a  certain 
coldness  and  repulsiveness  to  the  stylcf  but  are  apt  to  diminish 
the  reader's  interest  in  the  subject,  and  produce  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness. It  is  not  by  the  exercise  of  these  qualities  that  an  author 
oan  realise  the  ma^nifieent  words  of  Bacon,  with  wlddi  the  tttle-r 
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page  it  adofned : — ^  Ul  geniua  illius  temporis  literarius,  reluti 

*  incantatio&e  qu&dam,  a  mortuis  evocetur. 

To  select  an  instance  from  a  subject  in  which  Mr  Hallam  takes 
more  than  ordinary  interest — that  of  political  science.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  appeared  almost  simulta- 
neou8ly»  and  in  every  country  of  Western  Europe,  writers  who 
took  anew  and  daring  view  of  the  relation  of  Prince  and  Subject. 
•Languet,  La  Boetie,  Buchanan,  Poynet,  Mariana,  (somewhat 
later  than  the  rest,)  and  other  inferior  names,  which  will  be 
found  collected  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
.work  before  us.  They  were  men  of  all  tongues  and  creeds ;  the 
list  we  have  already  given  comprises  the  names  of  two  French* 
men,  Hugonot  and  Romanist,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian,  an  Eng- 
lish reformed  bishop,  and  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  Nor  has  religion 
any  direct  concern  in  their  theories ;  the  Hugonot  does  not  rea- 
son from  an  assumed  monarchy  of  the  saints ;  the  Jesuit,  Mr 
Hallam  has  shown,  nowhere  assumes  the  Papal  power  to  depose, 
as  Protestant  controversialists  have  chosen  to  imagine.  The 
systems  of  all  are  strictly  politicaL  They  all  agree  m  doctrines 
tmheard  of  in  their  own  time,  and  some  of  them  to  an  extent  from 
which  the  boldest  of  ouis  would  shrink ;  they  all  maintain  the 
sorereis^ty  of  the  people,  the  right  to  dethrone  monarchs,  and 
.  most  of  them  the  right  to  slay  them.  Whenoe  arose  this  strong 
and  simultaneous  expression  of  opinion  in  a  direction  from  whi^ 
opinion  afterwards  receded  for  at  least  one  hundred  years  ?  What 
.causes  could  have  infused  this  portentous  spirit  into  the  society  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ?  Surely  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  it  over 
with  a  trite  remark,  as  *  an  additional  proof  that  the  tenets  of  all 

*  parties,  however  general  and  speculative  they  may  appear,  are 
^  espoused  on  account  of  the  position  of  those  who  hold  them, 
^  and  the  momentary  consequences  they  may  produce;'  <Mr 
merely  to  speak  of  the  writers  as  roused  *  by  the  flagitious  tjrranny 
'^  of  contemporary  rulers.'     There  has  been  abundant  temptation, 

both  before  and  since,  to  embrace  such  tenets,  and  yet  they  have 
•never  been  avowed  in  the  same  audacious  manner,  except  by 
very  outcasts  from  political  parties.  And  the  <  flagitious  tyranny 
>  of  contemporary  rulers'  is  one  of  those  commonplace  phrases 
which  account  for  nothing,  bebg  just  as  applicable  to  one  period 
as  another.  Henry  11^  under  whom  Le  Contr*Un  was  written, 
was  not  more  a  tyrant  than  Louis  XL  Perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
afker  full  allowance  for  the  influence  of  suoordinate  caoses,  (such 
as  the  revived  spirit  of  classical  learning,)  that  Uiis  remarkable 
pbenoflsenon  was  the  product  of  a  peculiar  state  of  drcnrastanoee, 
auch  as  may  probably  occur  again  in  the  course  of  human  events— 
tW  sudden  and  rapid  advanca  of  the  govtnMMl,  in  which  their  go» 
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vernors  did  not  keep  pace,  in  morals,  intelligence,  and  'religion.  A 
new. light  had  dawned  upon  mankind,  and  a  deep  seriousness  of 
character^  a  strong  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  positive  right, 
a  biffh  tone  of  indignation  and  of  sympathy^  had  been  awakened 
by  the  rdigious  controversies  of  the  age.  In  a  moral  sease,  the 
year  1500  is  separated  from  the  year  1550  by  an  interval  of  mofe 
than  five  ordinary  centuries.  Society  had  become  regenerate  in 
sentiment  in  less  time  than  sufficed  to  change  its  outward  chcrae- 
ter — kings  and  courts  remained  just  what  they  had  been,  full  of 
the  same  follies,  the  same  violence,  the  same  treachery.  The 
Valois  of  the  latter  time  are  not  much  better  or  much  worse  than 
those  of  the  former.  Comines  and  La  None  are  incommensu- 
rable ;  because  the  first  is  wholly  without  the  moral  sense  which 
penetrates  every  thought  of  the  second.  Hence  a  feeling  of  con- 
trast and  incompatibility,  which  led  serious  thinkers  to  look  upon 
existing  governments  as  anarchy,  and  their  destruction  as  the 
only  mode  of  arriving  at  the  idea  of  a  government.  The  next 
generation,  disabused  of  some  illusions,  and  losing  with  them  the 
excited  moral  feelings  to  which  they  gave  birth,  became  at  the 
same  time  more  worldly  wise  in  its  political  speculations :  Mari- 
ana wrote  too  late  for  popularity.  We  know  not  whether  this 
theory  of  ours  will  satisfy  others ;  but  we  propound  it  only  as 
one  way  of  viewing  a  subject  which  is  assuredly  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  literary  history  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  with  its 
own  proper  causes  and  relations — ^which  requires  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  not  merely  to  be  exhibited  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  few 
names. 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  insulated  specimen,  taken  almost  at 
random  as  an  instance :  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  writer  in  these 
respects  is  too  generally  spread  over  his  work  to  be  easily  judged 
of  by  examples.  We  should  describe  it  as  characterised  not  only  by 
a  peculiar  abstinence  from  speculation  on  general  causes,  but  a 
peculiarly  critical  turn  in  reviewing  and  dismissing  the  specula- 
tions of  others.  He  is  not  a  setter  up  of  affirmative  paradoxes ; 
but  continually  takes  a  negative  stand,  even  against  the  most  re- 
ceived and  general  opinions.  For  instance,  the  notion  of  gra- 
dual progress,  or  the  ^  march  of  intellect'  from  one  age  to  another — 
to  employ  in  earnest  that  much  ridiculed  phrase — is  one  not  only 
in  general  vogue,  but  of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  clear 
the  mind.  An  overruling  Providence  has  doubtless  permitted  for 
a  long  time  past  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  course  of  improve- 
ment, to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  civili- 
;sation — in  physical  science  and  all  the  branches  of  its  practicid 
application,  in  positive  knowledge,  in  the  general  spread  of  in* 
telligeiieei  in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  life,  and  in  tne  develop^ 
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Ment  of  tlie  human  mind  itoelfy  so  far  as  these  aids  eondnee 
Co  such  an  end.  The  sense  ot  this  progress  has  become  so 
habitual  to  us,  that  "we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  other  state  of 
hunaoity.  We  talk'  and  write  fluently  about  national  degene- 
racy and  decline;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  to  ourselves  the 
image  of  it.  Let  any  one^  for  example,  try  to  realize  to  him- 
Belf  such  a  condition  of  things  as  the  history  of  the  lower  empire 
presents — every  generation  becoming  distinctly  inferior  to  that 
which  preceded  it  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  sensibility  to  the 
impresMons  of  art,  in  extent  of  positive  knowledge,  in  tne  power 
of  appreciating  moral  and  intellectual  truths— and  this,  not  by 
reason  of  external  violence,  but  through  actual  decay.  There 
is  a  contrast  between  such  a  state  of  siK^ety,  and  that  which  we 
know  and  observe,  both  in  the  world  about  us  and  in  our  own 
minds,  which  appears  unnatural  to  us — the  seasons  recurring  in 
^regular  order,  seed-time  and  harvest,  sun  and  rain,  fulfilling  tneir 
usual  course,  and  the  human  mind,  in  each  individual,  retaining 
the  gift  of  memory,  whereby  it  is  able  to  store  up  aa  knowledge 
the  discoveries  of  former  minds ;  and  yet  man,  in  the  ag^pregate, 
degenerating.  It  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  we  are  too  long  in 
admitting  the  supposition  most  accordant  with  our  habitual  feel- 
ings, that  the  progress  of  European  improvement  has  been  unin* 
terrupted  since  the  end  of  the  dark  ages ;  at  all  events,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  theory  to  which  Mr  Hallam  delights  in  setting 
up  exceptions : — 

*  The  trite  metaphors  of  light  and  darkness,  of  dawn  and  twilight, 
are  used  carelessly  by  those  who  touch  on  the  literatore  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  suggest  by  analogy  an  uninterrupted  progre«sion,  in  which 
learning,  like  the  sun,  has  dissipated  the  shadows  of  barbarism.  But, 
with  closer  attention,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  is  not  a  correct  represent- 
ation— ^that,  taking  Europe  generally,  far  from  being  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  learning  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  than  200  years 
before,  the  had  in  many  respects  gone  backward,  and  gare  little  sign  of 
mny  tendency  to  recover  her  ground.  There  is  in  fact  no  security,  as  far 
as  the  past  history  of  mankind  assures  us,  that  any  nation  will  be  uni- 
formly progressive  in  science,  arts,  and  letters.  Nor  do  I  perceive,  what- 
ever may  be  the  current  laneusge,  that  we  can  expect  this  with  much 
greater  confidence  of  the  civilized  world.* 

This  opinion  will  surely  bear  controverting,  if  the  word  learn- 
ing be  taKen  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
the  question  at  all.  It  may  be  that  the  taste  for  classical  Latin- 
ity,  (that  is,  only  north  of  the  Alps,  as  Mr  Hallam  has  himself 
observed,)  and  possibly  jurisprudence  and  scholastic  philosophy, 
retrograded  dunng  this  period  ;  but,  even  after  leaving  Italy  out 
«f  the  oomparison,  the  age  of  Froissaxt,  Chaucer,  Wycliff,  Brad* 


'Waidiat)  and  Hum^  will  surely  bear  to  be  paralleled  in  all  the 
really  valuable  characteristios  (^  intellectual  progress^  with  that 
of  Aoeursiu0»  of  Joseph  lacanus,  and  William  Brito,  the  Trou* 
Jiadours  and  the  Niebelungeh-Lied.  But  we  cite  the  passage, 
•not  in  order  to  comment  on  it,  but  alB  an  instance  among  many 
of  a  tendency  of  the  author's  mind  ; — ^  We  must  lopk  upon  its' 
he  says  elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  decline  of  jurisprudence  after 
.Accursius,  *  as  one  of  those  revolutions,  so  ordinary  fmd  so  un- 
^  aoeountable,  in  the  history  of  literature,  where,  after  a  period 
^  abounding  in  men  of  great  talents,  there  ensues,  perh^  with 
<  no  unfavourable  change  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  pause 
^  in  that  natural  fecundity,  without  which  all  our  endeavours  to 
^  check  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  human  mind  will  be  of  no 
'  avail/  This  peculiar  view  of  great  men,  as  great  accidents, 
frequently  recurs  to  hb  mind.  ^  There  is  only  one  cause  for  the 
^  want  of  great  men  in  any  period;'  he  says  again  in  another 
place — ^  Nature  does  not  think  fit  to  produce  them*  They  are 
^  not  creatures  of  education  and  circumstance,' 

The  same  tone  of  thought  pervades  his  observations  on  the 
great  changes  in  civil  society,  with  which  the  subject  of  his  work 
brings  him  in  contact,  as  in  his  remarks  on  the  great  Romanist 
reaction  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  with  which 
the  reader  of  history  has  been  lately  rendered  more  familiar  by 
the  valuable  work  of  Ranke, 

'  Those  who  behold  the  outbreaking  of  great  retolotions  in  civil  to-* 
eiety  or  in  religion,  will  not  easily  beliere  that  the  rush  of  waters  can 
be  stayed  in  its  course,  that  a  pause  of  indifference  may  come  on,  per- 
haps very  suddenly,  or  a  reaction  bring  back  nearly  the  same  prejudices 
^nd  passions  as  those  which  men  had  renounced.  Yet  this  has  occurred 
not  very  rarely  in  the  an^ials  of  mankind,  and  never  o^  a  larger  scale 
than  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

*  This  great  reaction  of  the  papal  religion  after  ^he  shock  it  had  sus- 
tained in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ought  for  ever  to  re* 
strain  that  temerity  of  prediction  so  frequent  in  our  ears.  As  women 
sometimes  believe  the  fashion  of  last  year  in  dress  to  be  wholly  ridicu- 
lous, and  incapable  of  being  ever  again  adopted  by  any  one  solicitous 
about  her  beauty,  so  those  who  affect  to  pronounce  on  future  events,  are 
equally  confident  against  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  opinions 
wbicb  the  majority  have  for  the  time  ceased  to  entertain.  In  the  year 
']  560,  every  Protestant  in  Europe  doubtless  anticipated  the  overthrow 
of  popery ;  the  Catholics  could  have  found  little  else  to  warrant  hope 
than  their  trust  in  heaven.  The  late  ruth  of  many  nations  toward 
democraticat  opinions^  has  not  been  so  rapid  and  so  general  as  the 
change  of  religion  about  that  period* — II.  pp.  85,  93-4. 

Mr  Hallam,  it  is  plain,  is  a  partisan  of  the  theory  of  cycles- 
Hot  that  of  progress ;  or  rather  his  disposition  Jies,  as  has  been 
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,  towards  the  rejection  of  all  syt temf,  and  the  estiAlialuiieiil  of 
exceptions ;  most  of  ail  on  those  subjects  which,  in  his  present 
work,  are  eridently  treated  with  more  earnestness  than  the  rest 
*-^theoIog7  and  pbilosojJiy-— the  natural  bias  of  more  ad?anced 
years.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  spirit  is  alto- 
gether of  a  critical  or  caTilling  nature.  It  b  near  akin  to  an- 
other of  his  qualifications,  a  proud  and  solitary  independence  of 
mind ;  an  honest  scorn  of  all  the  fetters,  which  it  has  been  the 
endeavour  of  schools  to  throw  round  human  judgment ;  opposi* 
tion,  not  to  this  or  that  form  of  mental  tpanny,  but  to  tyranny 
in  its  origin.  To  us  this  fearlessness  is  incomparably  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  Mr  Hallam's  work.  The  great  lesson  which 
this  age  needs  to  bo  .taught,  is  the  distinction  between  reyerence 
for  authority  and  submission  to  it.  Over-reverent  we  assuredly 
are  not ;  that  generous  and  heartfelt  enthusiasm  which  formerly 
seduced  men  into  involuntary  servitude  to  great  names  or  great 
abstractions,  is  not  a  prevailing  fault  in  our  days.  The  dimger 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  is  rather  that  of  falling  into  the  wilful 
and  deliberate  idolatry  of  party  spirit.  We  owe  our  thanks, 
therefore,  to  any  author  whose  constant  aim  is  to  inculcate  the 
plain  lesson,  that  truth  is  the  first  and  only  object  of  research ; 
that  humility  and  self-distrust  should  increase  with  increasing 
knowledge ;  but  that,  in  the  last  resort,  the  mind  must  needs 
judge  freely  and  for  herself,  such  being  the  end  of  her  endow- 
meot  with  her  natural  powers ;  that  real  courage  exists,  not  in 
daring  to  exhibit  the  badge  of  one  sect  in  defiance  of  the  hos- 
tility of  others,  but  in  daring  to  follow  truth,  regardless  of  the 
indifference  or  dislike  of  all. 

We  sympathize  in  the  noble  disdain  which  occasionally  gleams 
out  in  a  note,  or  a  passing  observation,  of  these  prevalent  slavish 
notions  of  our  day.    *  The  reverence  of  Pascal,  like  that  of 

*  Malebranche,  f5r  what  is  established  in  religion,  does  not  ex- 

*  tend  to  philosophy.     We  do  not  find  in  them,  as  we  may  some- 
.*  times  perceive  at  the  present  day,  all  sorts  of  prejudices  against 

*  the  liberties  of  the  human  mind  clustering  together,  HAe  a  herd 

*  qf  baUf  by  an  instinctive  association.'     *  Certainly,'  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  notion  of  the  authority  of  general  consent, 

*  reason  is  so  far  from  condemning  a  deference  to  the  judgment 
^  of  the  wise  and  good,  that  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to 

*  neglect  it ;  but  when  this  is  claimed  for  those  whom  we  need 

*  not  believe  to  have  been  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves ;  nay, 

*  sometimes  whom,  without  vain  glory,  we  may  esteem  less,  and 

*  that  so  as  to  set  aside  the  real  authority  of  the  most  philoso- 

*  phical,  unbiassed,  and  judicious  of  mankind,  it  n  not  pride  or 
'  presumption,  but  a  sober  use  of  our  faculties,  that  rejects  the 
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<  jurisdiction.'     We  will  not  compare  these  passages,  and  many 


^  others,  and  the  rights  of  fools  to  think  for  themselves.'  We 
regard  them  but  as  the  hasty  expressions  of  a  contempt  for 
vulgar  judgment,  which  sometimes  runs  counter  to  a  thorough 
love  of  liberty.  We  do  not  suspect  Mr  Hallam  of  the  old  fallacy 
of  applying  the  rule, 

'  Ne  Hceat  facere  id,  quod  qais  vitiabit  agendo/ 

to  the  uncontrollable  freedom  of  the  mind  ;  or  of  holding  that 
any  amount  of  rashness  or  obstinate  presumption  in  the  use  of 
it  can  abolish  that  right  which  human  notions  did  not  confer, 
nor  can  take  away ;  that  right  which  involves  the  heaviest  of 
responsibilities — the  right  of  every  one,  fool  or  wise,  to  *  think 
*  for  himself.' 

There  is,  however,  one  symptom  of  a  cautious  and  critical 
temperament,  with  which  we  could  have  wished  to  dispense — a 
want  of  sympathy  with  enthusiasm  and  daring — a  tenderness  for 
sobriety  and  judgpnent,  we  might  almost  say  for  mediocrity  as 
opposed  to  genius,  in  the  higher  departments  of  human  specula- 
tion. The  author  not  only  shows  his  preference  by  the  dispa- 
raging mode  in  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the  former,  but 
by  dwelling  at  much  greater  length,  and  with  greater  zest,  on 
the  latter — an  error  of  more  consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a 
false  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two,  in  respect  of  the 
influence  which  they  have  exercised  on  the  mind  and  destinies  of 
mankind.  Every  man  who  thinks  at  all  has  something  in  him 
either  of  Luther  or  Erasmus — a  tendency  towards^  one  or  the 
other  of  the  extremes  of  boldness  and  timidity,  heartiness  and 
fastidiousness ;  and,  in  judging  of  their  comparative  merits,  he 
will  naturally  range  himself  on  the  side  of  hi&i  whose  views  he 
would  have  embraced  had  he  been  called  upon  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. But  surely  even  the  student,  who  has  cultivated  judg- 
ment at  the  expense  of  passion,  until  all  appeal  to  the  latter  is 
to  his  sense  dead  and  unprofitable  bombast — who  finds  little  in 
some  of  Luther's  treatises  beyond  *  bellowing  in  bad  Latin ' — 
ought  to  recollect  what  the  rest  of  mankind  are,  and  by  what 
qualities  they  are  apt  to  be  led  or  driven.  It  is  mere  waste  of 
language,  or  perversion  of  common  sense,  to  estimate  literary 
greatness,  or  any  other  greatness,  simply  by  an  ideal  standard  : 
the  trees  must  be  judged  by  their  fruit — the  man  who  wields  other 
men  must  have  more  in  him  than  the  analysis  of  sober  taste  can 
always  detect.  No  part  of  Mr  Hallam's  criticisms  is  less  satis- 
factory to  us  than  his  account  of  Luther,  and  his  utter  want  of 
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appreciation  of  that  pecub'ar  quality  of  bb  eenius  which  brought 
tne  man  continually  forward  in  bold  relief  from  under  the 
dull  mask  of  the  theologian ;  and  thus  rave  an  influence 
to  bis  preaching,  and  even  now  gives  a  life  to  his  writings, 
beyond  what  the  ablest  of  mere  theologians  could  attain.  Lu- 
ther speaks  to  us  as  an  animating  spirit ;  not  as  a  clear-sighted 
intelligence :  those  who  complain,  with  Mr  Hallam,  of  not  find* 
ing  in  him  *  the  clear  and  comprehensive  line  of  argument  which 
f  enlightens  the  reader's  understanding,  and  resolves  his  difficult 
^  ties;'  or  of  *  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  or  understand  his 

*  tenets  concerning  uuth  and  works,'  may  learn  a  more  generous 
tone  of  sentiment  by  studying  what  Coleridge  has  said  of  the 
ereatieformer.  Erasmus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  evidently  a 
favourite  with  Mr  Hallam.  ^  He  was  the  first  conspicuous  enemy  of 

<  igpsorance  and  superstition — the  first  restorer  of  Christian  morali- 
ty on  a  scriptural  foundation ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ridicu- 

<  loos  assertion  of  some  modems,  that  he  wtnted  theological  learn- 

<  ing,  the  first  who  possessed  it  in  the  proper  sense,  and  applied  it 

<  to  its  proper  end.*  He  b  defended,  and  well  defended,  against 
the  common  charges  which  writers  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  are  in  the  habit  of  making  against  him.  Something 
of  the  same  tendency  we  may  distinguish  in  the  cold  and  nig- 
gardly notice  vouchsafed  to  tne  prose  writings  of  Milton,  con- 
trasted with  the  elaborate  treatment  of  Grotius,  to  whom  more 
space  is  devoted  than  to  any  other  name  in  all  European  litera- 
ture.   Dugald  Stewart  had  said  that  ^  one  passage  of  BacoD 

*  de  Augmentis  (viii.  3,)  was  worth  all  Grotius  de  jure  Belli  tt 

*  Pacts.*  It  seems  to  be  with  the  view  of  vindicating  the  Dutch 
publicist  from  thb  contemptuous  estimate — a  task»  in  perform- 
ing which  he  most  unjustly  accuses  Mr  Stewart,  tne  most 
candid,  generous,  and  cautious  of  philosophers,  of  a  strong  ^  ten- 

<  dency  to  hasty  prejudices,' — that  Mr  Hallam  has  burdened  hb 
work  with  a  long  analysis  of  that  treatise,  which  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  persuade  hb  readers  was  not  strangely  over- 
valued, for  more  than  a  century,  in  the  schoob  of  Europe.  Still 
more  remarkable  b  the  attention  which  he  has  bestowea  on  Gro- 
tius's  religious  views,  in  his  third  volume,  particularly  in  the  long 
and  interesting  note,  pp.  50-63.  The  remarkable  inclination  of 
hb  mind  towards  Popery,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  b  there 
curiously  traced,  and  the  inconsistencies  into  which  it  led  him 
justly  animadverted  on.  But  there  b  an  obvious  sympathy  be- 
tween author  and  critic.  Grotius  was  a  man  whose  mind  was 
perspicuous  even  more  than  acute,  full  of  good  sense  and  learn- 
ing, and  elegant  to  fastidiousness.  In  a  very  servile  age,  he  was 
as  thoroagfary  independent  as  a  literary  man  could  be :  free  from 
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the  prejudices  of  authority,  and  superior  to  interest  t  his  first  ob« 
jeet  was  truth ;  his  second,  peace  among  mankind.  But  he  could 
not  endure  the  coarse  dogmatism  of  ordinary  ethics  and  theology ; 
he  was  disgusted  at  the  assumptions  of  those  who  set  up  to  judge 
for  themselves ;  his  aversion  from  party  grew  more  and  more  into 
a  habit  of  insulation,  and  shrinking  from  the  contact  of  vulgar 
sentiment.  Are  we  wrong  in  assuming  these,  to  a  certain  ex-^ 
tent,  as  characteristics  of  Mr  Hallam  ?  The  rest  of  Grotiu8*8 
history  is  no  warning  for  him,  who  is  preserved  from  such  dan- 
get  by  the  difference  of  times  and  education,  as  well  as  by  a  cer- 
tain firmness  of  character  which  the  other  wanted.  But  it  con- 
veys a  Jesson  which  many  might  at  this  day  study  with  profit* 
Dissatisfied  with  the  imperfect  nature  of  all  proof,  he  gradually 
erept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shelter  of  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
not  because  his  reason  was  convinced  by  it,  but  because  his  dis- 
like to  Protestantism  made  him  feel  or  Atncy  a  need  of  it.  He 
continued  for  several  years  ^  in  an  insulated  state,  neither  ap^ 

*  proving  of  the  Reformation  nor  the  Church  of  Rome.'  He 
^  looked  on  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  with  horror/  He 
attempted — with  the  same  success  which  has  attended  ^  similar 
efiforts  by  otJiers — to  form  a  scheme  of  comprehensive  union, 
founded  on  authority,  and  yet  not  Popish.  Failing  in  this,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  next  step.  *  He  saw  that  there  could  be  no  prao^ 
'  ticable  reuni  on  except  with  Rome  herself,  nor  that  except  upon 

*  an  acknowktlgment  of  her  superiority.     He  still  expected  some 

*  concession  cm  the  other  side ;  but  as  usual,  would  have  lowered 

*  his  terms  acfcording  to  the  pertinacity  of  his  adversaries,  if  in- 

*  deed  they  "were  still  to  be  called  his  adversaries.*  Thus  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn,  step  by  step,  into  a  condition  more 
humiliating  than  the  most  abject  credulity — ^that  of  a  man  who 
embraces  doctrines  of  which  his  soul  is  ashamed,  because  driven 
into  them  as.  conclusions  from  premises  which  he  has  wilfully 
assumed,  and.  then  seeks  to  explain  them  away  by  subtile  inter- 
pretations. In  this  way  he  assented  to  transubstantiation — the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy — the  authority  of  the  Pope — communion 
in  one  kind-,  -and  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  himself  a  con- 
vert, when  d  eath  arrested  his  farther  progress,  opportunely  for 
his  credit,  it  fihould  seem ;  for,  according  to  Mr  Hallam,  reformed 
writers  in  geiteral  have  been  hardly  aware  of  the  length  to  which 
tfab  once  distilngnished  member  of  th^air  communion  was  carried. 
Archbishop  B  ramhall  defended  his  Protestantism  against  Baxter  \ 
and  his  enemies,  although  quite  agreed  that  he  was  impenitent 
in  his  last  mon  tents,  seem  not  to  havr3  made  up  their  minds  whether 
fie  died  an  At)  leist,  a  Romanist,  frc  a  Socinian. 

Widiout  pal  taking  in  thb  bias  of  Orottus,  Mr  HaHam,  singtr* 
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hrly  enoufi^h,  sometimes  shows  a  degree  of  apparent  tenderness 
to  Romanist  fallacies,  which  seems  to  arise  from  his  extreme 
dislike  to  Protestant  dogmatism.  On  no  subject  does  he  show 
so  mach  animation,  in  none  does  he  so  much  give  the  rein  to  his 
natural  disposition  for  quiet  and  contemptuous  sarcasm,  as  in 
judging  of  the  pretensions  of  dogmatic  reformed  writers ;  not 
least,  of  the  Anglican  High  Churdi  divines.  We  need  scarcely 
refer  our  readers  to  particular  passages  for  a  display  of  feelings 
which  make  way  to  the  surface  in  every  part  of  his  work ;  but 
we  may  instance  his  criticisms  on  Taylor  and  on  Chilling- 
worth  ;  his  short  and  poignant  notice  of  Laud ;  a  pointed  note 
on  the  inconsistency  of  the  high  Anglican  party  respecting 
Tradition,  (iii.  76  ;)  and  some  uncompromising  remarks  on  the 
assumption  of  general  authority  as  a  test  of  truth.  Nowhere 
are  we  better  disposed  to  so  along  with  the  author  than  in  his 
scorn  for  the  fallacies  by  which  the  impugners  of  Romish  autho- 
rity endeavour  to  establish  their  own  spurious  empire ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  love  of  truth  and  fairness,  like  that  of 
Orotius,  sometimes  degenerates,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
into  a  paradoxical  desire  to  make  out  the  best  case  for  tne  party 
and  doctrines  farthest  from  his  own  sentiments.     The  following 

Eassage  is  an  instance,  among  others,  of  opinions  which  are  per- 
aps  rather  more  singular  than  reasonably  impartial. 

*  A  Strang  notion  has  Wen  stated  of  late  years  in  England,  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  made  important  innovations  in  the  previously  established 
doctrines  of  the  Western  Church ;  an  hypothesis  so  paradoxical  in 
respect  to  pnhlic  opinion,  and,  it  most  be  added,  so  prodigiously  at 
variance  with  the  known  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  we  cannot  hot 
admire  the  facility  with  which  it  has  been  taken  up.  It  will  appear,  by 
reading  the  accounts  of  the  sessions  of  the  Council  either  in  Father 
Paul,  or  in  any  more  favourable  historian,  that  even  in  certain  points, 
such  as  justification,  which  had  not  been  clearly  laid  down  before,  the 
Trideatine  decrees  were  mostly  conformable  with  the  sense  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  doctors  who  had  obtained  the  highest  reputation ;  and  tba% 
upon  what  are  more  msually  reckoned  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  namelvt  transabstantiation,  purgatory,  and  invocation  of 
the  saints  and  the  virgin,  they  assert  nothing  but  what  luul  been  so  en- 
graded  into  the  faith  of  this  part  of  Europe,  as  to  have  been  rejected  by 
no  one  without  suspicion  or  imputation  of  heresy No  gen- 
eral cooncil  ever  contained  so  many  persons  of  eminent  learning  and 
ability  as  that  of  Trent :  nor  is  there  ground  for  believing  that  any  other 
ever  investigated  the  questions  before  rt  with  so  much  patience,  acuteness, 
temper,  and  desire  of  truth.  The  early  councils,  unless  they  are  greatly 
belied,  would  not  bear  comparison  in  these  characteristics.  Impartiality 
and  freedom  from  prejudice,  no  Protestant  will  attribute  to  the  Fathers  of 
Tfittl;  VutwksiewiU  be  produce  these  yuditiesiaaoecdtaiasticalsyaod? 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  they  had  only  one  leading  prejudice,  that  of  de- 
termining theological  faith  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  handed  down  to  their  own  age.  This  one  point  of  authority 
conceded,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  can  be  proved  to  have  decided  wrong, 
or  at  least  against  all  reasonable  evidence.  Let  those  who  have  imbibed 
a  different  opinion  ask  themselves  whether  they  have  read  Sarpi  through, 
with  any  attention,  especially  as  to  those  sessions  of  the  Tridentine 
Council  which  preceded  its  suspension  in  ld47«' 

Up  to  a  certain  point  we  fully  agree  with  Mr  Hallam ; — 
doubting  only,  whether  the  argument  of  some  Protestant  con- 
troversialist, of  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  part  of  this  passage, 
deserves  so  much  civility  as  to  be  termed  a  *  notion'  or  *  hypo- 
thesis' at  all.  To  us  it  appears  rather  in  the  light  of  a  technical 
defence — an  argumentative  assumption  set  up  against  certain 
assumptions  of  the  adversary — a  kind  of  preliminary  flourish  of 
the  polemical  sword.  Prdbably  the  same  divine  who  uses  this  plea 
against  the  Romanists,  when  his  point  is  to  make  out  a  common 
Catholicity  between  the  ante-Tridentine  Western  Church  and 
that  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  employs  precisely  the 
opposite  reasoning  when  combating  certain  Unitarian  assump- 
tions. The  Socinian  has  quite  as  much  right  to  say  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  first  establishea  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  as  the  Anglican  to  contend  that  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
Romanism  were  first  established  by  that  of  Trent.  The  via 
media^  or  theological  jWe  milieu^  is  not  always  an  easy  path  for 
those  who  wish  to  walk  straight  forward. 

But,  though  with  diflSdence,  we  must  dissent  from  Mr  Hal- 
lam's  estimate  of  the  results  of  the  Council  itself.  We  have  no 
wish  to  contest  the  wisdom  or  sincerity  of  its  most  active  mem- 
bers, or  to  compare  them  disadvantageously  with  the  chief  agents 
in  earlier  councils ;  although  something,  perhaps,  might  be  said 
on  that  score.  But  the  motives  of  men,  and  especially  when 
acting  in  bodies,  can  only  be  fairly  scrutinized  by  considering  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  under  which  they  acted.  We  know  of 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Long  Parliament,  or  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  contained  fewer  sincere  men  than  any  other 
Parliaments ;  and  certainly  few  have  contained  as  able.  But 
their  resolutions  are  notoriously  bad  precedents  in  the  mass,  be- 
cause they*  were  not  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit  only,  but 
of  direct  and  reasonable  fear.  They_  both  conceived  themselves 
to  be  holding  at  arms'  length  powerful,  though  beaten  enemies- 
Just  so  with  the  Council  of  Trent.  Other  synods  had  met  under 
the  influence  of  abundant  party  spirit;  but  it  was  that  of  mere 
theological  difference,  or  of  ecclesiastical  interest.  The  Triden- 
tme  Fathers  assembled  in  downright  fear  of  destruction  for  Uiem- 
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selves  and  tbeir  whole  system,  under  that  amazing  flood  which 
had  poured  from  the  Baltic  till  its  surges  broke  against  the  bar- 
rier of  the  Alps,  which  had  inundated  England,  and  of  which  the 
rising  roar  was  already  heard  above  all  other  sounds  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  France.  How  could  justice,  or  truth,  or  sincerity, 
in  the  real  and  not  conventional  meaning  of  these  words,  be 
found  in  the  decrees  of  men  whose  all  was  involved  in  the  tu- 
mult then  raging  ?  The  true  question  for  Protestants  in  reality 
and  not  in  name,  is  not  whether  the  resolutions  which  they  actu- 
ally carried  are  borne  out  by  precedents  of  other  times ;  but 
whether,  at  the  point  which  inquiry  had  then  reached,  nearly 
every  honest  man  would  not  have  abandoned  much  of  what  they 
retained,  had  not  the  fear  and  confusion  of  the  hour  prevented 
him.  Wretched  would  be  the  condition  of  a  country  under  a 
constitution  formed  by  its  senate  at  a  moment  when  rebels  were 
approaching  the  walls  of  the  capital.  And  most  fatal  to  religion 
has  been  the  adoption  of  a  code,  framed  under  similar  clrcum* 
stances,  for  the  theological  polity  of  the  western  world. 

It  must,  however,  ^  added,  that  Mr  Hallam's  acquaintance 
with  Roman  Catholic  theology,  appears  to  be  extensive  to  a 
d^ree  very  uncommon  among  non-epclesiastical  writers ;  and 
that  his  taste  for  the  sacred  eloquence  of  their  pulpit,  especially 
of  the  great  French  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  very 
conspicuous.  His  admiration  of  Bossuet  is  high,  though  discri- 
minating ; — somewhat  too  high,  indeed,  for  us ;  for  we  can  hardly 
Eirsuade  ourselves  that  *  much  in  his  sermons  is  true  poetry/ 
ut,  in  his  appreciation  of  Pascal,  he  rises  to  eloquence — not  a 
common  flight  in  a  writer  generally  severe,  chastised,  and  looking 
on  rhetoric  with  something  of  contempt. 

*  The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  to  be  ranked,  as  a  monument  of  his 
genius,  above  the  '<  ProTincial  Letters*'*  though  some  have  asserted  the 
contrary.  They  bum  with  an  intense  light :  condensed  in  expression, 
sublime,  energetic,  rapid — thej  hurry  away  the  reader  till  he  is  scarcely 
able  or  willing  to  distinguish  the  sophisms  from  the  truth  they  con- 
tmin.  For  that  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  bearing  a  calm  scrutiny, 
is  very  manifest  to  those  who  apply  such  a  test.  The  notes  of  Voltaire, 
though  always  intended  to  detract,  are  sometimes  unanswera^  le ;  but  the 
splendour  of  Pascal's  eloquence  absolutely  annihilates,  in  effect  on  the 
general  reader,  even  this  antagonist. 

•  Pascal  had  probably  not  read  very  largely,  which  has  given  an  am- 
pler sweep  to  his  genius.  Except  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  Augus* 
tin,  the  book  that  seems  most  to  have  attracted  him  was  the  Essays 
of  Montaigne.  Yet  no  men  could  be  more  unlike  in  personal  dispositions 
and  in  the  cast  of  their  intellect.  But  Pascal,  though  abhorring  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  carelessness  of  Montaigne,  found  much  that  full  in  with 
his  own  reflections  in  the  contempt  of  human  opinions^  the  perpetual 
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humbling  of  human  reason,  which  runs  through  the  bold  and  original 
work  of  his  predecessor.  He  quotes  no  book  so  frequently  ;  and  indeed, 
except  Epictetus,  and  once  or  twice  Descartes,  he  hardly  quotes  any  other 
at  all.  Pascal  was  too  acute  a  geometer,  and  too  sincere  a  lover  of  truth, 
to  countenance  the  sophisms  of  mere  Pyrrhonism  ;  but,  like  many  theo- 
logical writers,  in  exalting  faith  he  does  not  always  give  reason  her  value, 
and  furnishes  weapons  which  the  -sceptic  might  employ  against  himself. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  denies  the  validity  of  the  proofs  of  natural  reli- 
gion. This  seems  to  be  in  some  measure  an  error,  founded  on  mistaking 
the  objections  he  puts  in  the  mouths  of  unbelievers  for  his  own.  But  it 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  his  arguments  for  the  being  of  a  God 
are  too  often  a  tutiori — that  it  is  the  safer  side  to  take.* 

*  But  the  leading  principle  of  Pascal's  theology,  that  from  which  he 
deduces  the  necessary  truth  of  revelation,  is  the  fallen  nature  of  man- 
kind ;  dwelling  less  upon  scriptural  proofs,  which  he  takes  for  granted, 
than  on  the  evidence  which  he  supposes  man  himself  to  supply.  No- 
thing however  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  his  beautiful  visions  to  the 
Tttlgar  Calvinism  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  the  sordid,  grovelling,  de- 
graded Caliban  of  that  school,  but  the  ruined  archangel  that  he  delights 
to  painU  Man  is  so  great,  that  his  greatness  is  manifest  even  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  misery.  A  tree  does  not  know  itself  to  be  miser-^ 
able.  It  is  true  that  to  know  we  are  miserable  is  misery ;  but  still  it  is 
greatness  to  know  it  All  his  misery  proves  his  greatness ;  it  is  the 
misery  of  a  great  lord,  of  a  king,  dispossessed  of  their  own.  Man  is  the 
feeblest  branch  of  nature,  but  it  is  a  branch  that  thinks.  He  requires 
not  the  universe  to  crush  him.  He  may  be  killed  by  a  vapour,  by  a  drop 
of  water.  But  if  the  whole  universe  should  crush  him,  he  would  be 
nobler  than  that  which  causes  his  death,  because  he  knows  that  he  Is 
dying,  and  the  universe  would  not  know  its  power  over  him.  This  is 
very  evidently  sophistical  and  declamatory  ;  but  it  is  the  sophistry  of  a 
fine  imagination.  It  would  he  easy,  however,  to  find  better  passages; 
The  dominant  idea  recurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Pascal.  His  melan- 
choly genhis  plays  in  wild  and  rapid  flashes,  like  lightning  round  the 
scathed  oak,  about  the  fallen  greatness  of  man.  He  perceives  every 
characteristic  quality  of  his  nature  under  these  conditions.  They  are 
the  solution  of  every  problem  ;  the  clearing  up  of  every  inconsistency 
that  perplexes  us.  **  Man,"  he  says  very  finely,  «  has  a  secret  instinct 
that  leads  hira  to  seek  diversion  and  employment  from  without,  which 
springs  from  the  sense  of  his  continual  misery.  And  he  has  another 
secret  instinct,  remaining  from  the  greatness  of  his  original  nature,  which 
teaches  him  that  happiness  can  only  exist  in  repose.  And  from  these 
two  contrary  instincts  there  arises  in  him  an  obscure  propensity,  con- 
cealed in  his  soul,  which  prompts  him  to  seek  repose  through  agitation, 
and  even  to  fancy  that  the  contentment  he  does  not  enjoy  will  be  found, 
if,  by  struggling  yet  a  little  longer,  he  can  open  a  door  to  rest." 

*  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  any  one  would  think  the  worse  of 
human  nature  or  of  himself,  by  reading  these  magnificent  lamentations 
of  Pascal.  He  adorns  and  ennobles  the  degeneracy  he  exaggerates. 
The  ruiaed  aqueduct,  the  broken  column,  the  desolated  city,  suggest  no 
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ideas  bat  of  dignily  and  i^verenee.  No  one  is  asbamed  of  a  misorj 
wbicb  bears  witiiess  to  bis  grandeur.  If  we  should  persuade  a  labourer 
that  the  blood  of  princes  flows  in  his  Teins,  we  might  spoil  his  content- 
ment with  the  only  lot  he  has  drawn,  but  scarcely  kill  in  him  the  seeds 
of  pride.* 

Tben  follows  a  pas8ag«»  of  which,  we  mutt  conieaty  th«  diift 
is  not  perfectly  clear  to  us. 

<  Pascal,  like  many  others  who  hare  dwelt  on  this  alleged  degeneracy 
of  mankind,  seems  never  to  have  disentangled  his  mind  froni  the  notion 
that  what  we  call  human  nature  has  not  merely  an  arbitrary  and  gram* 
natical,  but  an  intrinsic  objective  reality.  The  common  and  conve- 
nient  forms  of  language,  the  analogies  of  sensible  things,  whith  the  im»« 
gination  readily  supplies,  conspire  to  delude  us  into  this  fallacy*  Each 
man  is  bom  with  certain  powers  and  dispositions  which  constitute  his 
own  nature ;  and  the  resemblance  of  these  in  all  his  fellows  produces  a 
general  idea,  or  a  collective  appellation,  whichever  we  may  prefer  to  say, 
called  the  nature  of  man ;  but  few  would  in  this  age  contend  for  the  ex* 
istence  of  this  as  a  substance  capable  of  qualities,  and  those  qualities 
Tariable,  or  subject  to  mutation.  The  cdrmption  of  human  nature  is 
therefore  a  phrase  which  may  convey  an  intelligible  meaning,  if  it  Is  ac« 
kaowledged  to  be  merely  analogical  and  ineitact,  but  will  mislead  those 
who  do  not  keep  this  in  mind.  Man's  nature,  as  it  now  is,  that  whkh 
each  man  and  all  men  possess,  is  the  immediate  workmaaship  of  God,  as 
much  as  at  his  creation ;  nor  is  any  other  hypothesis  ooasisCeaft  with 
theUm.*— IV.  160. 

This  passage,  or  rather  the  whofe  oommani  of  wUcfa  it  foma 
a  part,  has  already  fiallen,  we  beliere,  under  the  nocioe  of  or* 
tkodoacy,  with  whose  objectioos  we  do  not  noddle.  But,  look* 
iDg  at  the  question  as  one  of  high  import  both  in  a  reUgioui 
mmI  pliiloBophioal  view,  we  confess  that  we  are  puarzled  to  make 
out  tae  nature  of  the  charge  here  brought  against  Pascal.  Un« 
doabtedly  the  nature  of  every  man,  or  that  bundle  of  propen* 
sitics  and  capadties  of  which  the  man  consists,  is  distinct 
from  that  of  every  other.  But  so  is  that  of  every  dog,  or 
every  oak ;  alike,  yet  different  from  that  of  every  other  dog  or 
oak.  It  16  only  by  analogy  that  we  speak  of  the  dog,  or  the 
oak,  as  terms  comprehending  the  species,  just  as  we  speak  of 
'  nuui '  or  *  human  nature/  But  who  ever  faaded  that  any 
philosopher  or  experimentalist  was  ever  deceived  by  the  use 
of  these  terms  bto  practical  error  ?  that  \^y  incautiously  usbig 
the  abstraet  term  he  acquired  incorrect  notions  respectmg  tM 
^alities  of  individuals  ?  Just  as  inconceivable  is  it  that  the 
vigorous  and  perspicacious  intellect  of  Pascal  should  never  have 
been  able  to  *  disentangle'  itself  from  such  wretched  *  nominal- 
^  ism,'  as  the  learned  writer  here  imputes  to  him.  If  this  be  true, 
We  cannot  see  how  the  doctrine  that  man's  nature — that  is,  the 
nature  of  each  individual  man,  is,  by  the  law  of  its  existenee^ 
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incapable  of  divine  favour,  and  redeemed  from  that  state  of  inca- 
pacity only  through  a  special  and  mysterious  exercise  of  divine 
grace — savours  of  *  the  notion  of  a  real  universal  in  human  na- 
^  ture/  or  is  contrary  to  any  received  position  of  sound  philo- 
sophy. Wt^atever  the  anomalies  to  which  it  may  seem  to  lead, 
they  are  as  inexplicable  on  any  human  theory ;  quite  as  much 
so — we  most  be  permitted  to  say — on  that  singular  one  which 
the  writer  seems  to  suggest  in  the  following  paragraph,  (pp. 
161,  162.)  *  Pascal's  error  and  misfortune  appear  rather  to  have 
been,  not  that  he  was  incapable  of  freeing  his  understanding 
from  the  wretched  sophistry  of  the  schools,  but  from  the  far  closer 
and  stronger  network  which  ancient  superstition  had  woven  around 
him ;  that  he  could  not  separate  the  idea  of  rejection  from,  or 
incapacity  of,  a  new  and  exalted  life,  from  the  notion  of  material 
punishment  and  torture  ;  and  that,  while  he  could  dwell  on  the 
great  sacrifice  itself  with  the  most  affecting  eloquence,  he  could 
not  form  to  himself  one  consoling  or  strengthening  persuasion 
of  the  extent  and  operation.  Sucn  were  his  great  errors,  if  they 
are  not  rather  to  be  called  not  his,  but  those  of  the  spirit  of  insane 
melancholy  which  spoke  through  his  mouth,  which  broke  down 
a  mind  of  nearly  unequalled  power,  and  left  him  a  world's  won- 
der of  genius  and  misery. 

We  nave  been  carried  farther  than  was  our  intention  in  review- 
ing a  portion  of  Mr  Haliam's  labours,  which  will  probably  be 
less  frequently  consulted  thah  others ;  nevertheless,  as  we  have 
said,  his  sketch  of  theological  learning,  accompanied  as  it  neces- 
sarily is  with  much  discussion  of  the  causes  which  operated  from 
without  on  the  progress  of  theological  opinion,  is  one  of  the  best 
executed  parts  of  a  work  of  which  it  scarcely  seems  to  fall  within 
the  general  scope.  And  a  sketch  of  theological  literature,  en- 
tirely free  from  party  spirit,  even  were  it  less  ably  performed 
than  it  is,  should  be  invaluable  to  that  rare  class  of  divinity  stu- 
dents whose  desire  is  to  attain  truth,  and  not  to  fortify  them- 
selves in  this  or  that  opinion. 

His  analysis  of  philosophical  literature,  touching  on  natural 
science,  but  treating  more  amply  of  the  subjects  of  metaphysics, 
ethics,  and  logic,  is  perhaps  more  generally  useful ;  because  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  we  have  less  assistance  in  our  language, 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  contained  in  the  profound  and 
beautiful  *  Dissertations'  of  Stewart  and  Play  fair,*  which,  greatly 
superior  as  we  in  some  respects  must  think  them,  are  not  intended 


*  Prefixed  to  the  Eficyclopcedia  Britannica.  Mr  Haliam's  commen- 
dation of  these  splendid  Pieces  is  more  gradging  and  scanty  than  yi% 
could  have  expected. 
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to  serve  the  same  purpose.  We  could,  indeed,  almost  wish 
that  this  part  of  the  work — perhaps  nearly  half  of  it — could  be 
separated  from  the  context,  as  the  best  manual  extant  of  that 
branch  of  bibliography.  The  introductory  sketches  of  Aristo* 
telian  and  scholastic  philosophy  are  rather  meagre,  but  impar- 
tial. That  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  might  also  be  fixed  upon 
as  rery  able  and  comprehensive ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  it  justice  by  extracts.  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Male* 
brancfae,  Spinoza,  and  their  followers,  (particularly  the  first  of 
these  eminent  men,)  are  also  well  analysed;  but  perhaps  the 
author  has  here  and  there  fallen  too  much  into  the  style  of 
adversarioj  and  expended  too  much  space,  for  a  general  work  of 
this  description,  in  elucidating  and  discussing  minute  points  of 
observation  which  have  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  study- 
ing them. 

The  kindred  subject  of  dialectical  science  is  one  of  the  few 
which  he  has  treated  with  something  of  prejudice ;  namely,  a 
-Baconian  dislike  for  the  Oxford  system  of  logic,  as  it  is  called. 
We  cannot  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  ground  of  his  distaste, 
or  to  question  whether  Bacon  himself  might  not  have  gained  in 
deamess,  by  borrowing  occasionally  from  the  language  of  the  old 
system,  instead  of  introducing  his  own  obscure  nomenclature. 
The  reader  may  consult  the  notes  to  Vol.  III.  pp.  220  and 
290 ;  and,  if  conversant  with  the  subject,  he  will  see  that  the 
writer  has  &llen  into  some  mistakes.  He  quarrels  with  Arch- 
bishop Whately  for  saying  that  '  in  affirmative  propositions,  the 
'  predicate  is  never  distributed,'  t.  e.  necessarily ;  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  he  understood  these  terms  aright  from  the  instance 
which  he  gives  to  the  contrary ;  viz.  ^  propositions  which  assert 
identity  or  equality.'  Nothing  is  clearer  tnan  that  in  these  the 
predicate  is  noi  necessarily  distributed.  The  truth  is,  whatever 
may  be  the  real  value  of  the  little  memoria  technka  taught  as 
logic  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  it  is  very  accurate  and  precise ; 
and  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  tool,  however 
childish  they  may  esteem  it,  are  apt  to  cut  their  fingers. 

In  political  philosophy — a  fisivourite  topic — Mr  Hallam  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  that  profound  and  original  writer,  whose 
intuitive  genius  comprehended  at  a  glance  more  than  the  most 
laborious  theorists  have  developed  in  whole  systems,  namely, 
Machiavel.  He  has  pointed  out,  with  authority,  some  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  philosophy  of  the  discourses  on 
jLivy ; — *  the  absence  of  all  passion,  the  continual  reference  qf  every 

*  public  measure  to  a  distinct  end^  the  disregard  of  vulgar  asso- 

*  ciations  with  names  and  persons;'  but  it  is  surely  nigrardly 
praise  to  say,  that  *  ihey  contain  more  sound  and  deep  thmking 
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^  on  the  spirit  qf  email  repubHoe  than  could  be  found  in  any  pre* 
*  ceding^  writer  that  has  descended  to  us/  It  might  almost  as 
veil  be  said  of  the  political  portion  of  Bacon's  Eseaye,  that  they 
contain  much  sound  thinking  on  the  spirit  of  small  monarchies. 
Mr  Hallam,  by  the  way,  has  not  taken  notice  of  the  very  strong 
similarity  between  these  Essays  and  the  Discorsi ;  not  only  in 
their  practical  wisdom,  but  their  ethics.  A  single  sentence  of 
either  is  often  worth  whole  books  of  such  authors  as  Bodin  and 
Mariana,  whom  Mr  Hallam  loves  to  drag  into  notice ;  but  this 
is  one  of  his  peculiarities  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
to  which  we  need  not  revert. 

The  following  passage,  on  a  class  of  writers  now  forgotten 
among  ourselves,  but  not  wholly  so  in  Roman  Catholic  coun-> 
tries,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treats 
the  history  of  speculative  ethics. 

*  We  meet  here  a  concourse  of  volumes,  occupying  no  small  space  ia 
old  libraries,  the  writings  of  the  casuists,  chiefly  within  the  Roman, 
Church.  None,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  are  more 
neglected  by  those  who  do  not  read  with  what  we  may  call  a  professional 
view;  but  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  communibn  thej  have  still  a  certain 
value,  though  far  less  than  when  they  were  first  written.  The  most 
vital  discipline  of  that  church,  the  secret  of  the  power  of  its  priesthood, 
the  source  of  most  of  the  good  and  evil  it  can  work,  is  found  in  the  con- 
fessional. It  is  there  that  the  keys  are  kept ;  it  is  there  that  the  lamp 
burns,  whose  rays  diverge  to  every  portion  of  human  life.  No  church 
that  has  relinquished  this  prerogative  can  ever  establish  a  permanent 
dominion  over  mankind ;  none  that  retains  it  in  effective  use  can  lose 
the  hope  or  the  prospect  of  being  their  ruler. 

<  It  18  manifest,  that  in  the  common  course  of  this  rite,  no  particular 
difficulty  will  arise,  nor  is  the  confessor  likely  to  weigh  in  golden  scales 
the  scruples  or  excuses  of  ordinary  penitents.  But  peculiar  circum* 
stances  might  be  brought  before  him,  wherein  there  would  be  a  necessity 
for  possessing  some  rule,  least  by  sanctioning  the  guilt  of  the  party  be- 
fore him,  he  should  incur  as  much  of  his  own.  Treatises,  therefore,  of 
casuistry  were  written  as  guides  to  the  confessor,  and  became  the  text-i 
books  in  every  course  of  ecclesiastical  education.  These  were  commonly 
digested  in  a  systematic  order,  and,  what  is  the  unfailing  consequence  of 
system,  or  rather  almost  part  of  its  definition,  spread  into  minute  nmi* 
fications,  and  aimed  at  comprehending  every  possible  emergency.  Casu* 
istry  is  itself  allied  to  jurisprudence,  especially  to  that  of  the  canon  law; 
.  and  it  was  natural  to  transier  the  subtlety  of  distinction  and  copiousness 
of  partition  usual  with  the  jurist,  to  a  science  which  its  professors  were 
apt  to  treat  upon  very  similar  principles. 

*  The  older  theologians  seem,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman  moralists, 
when  writing  systematically,  to  have  made  general  morality  their  sub* 
jeet,  and  castiistry  but  their  illustration.  Among  the  monuments  of  their 
ethical  philosophy,  See%mda  Secunda  of  Aquinas  is  the  most  celebrated* 
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Treatises  however  of  casnistiy,  which  is  the  expansion  and  application 
of  ethics,  may  be  found  both  before  and  during  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  while  the  confessional  was  actively  conrerted  to  so  powerful  an 
engine,  they  could  not  conreniently  be  wanting.  Casuistry  indeed  is 
not  much  required  by  the  church  in  an  ignorant  age ;  but  the  sixteenth 
century  was  not  an  age  of  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  not  till  about  tf^e  end  of 
that  period  that  we  find  casuistical  literature  burst  out»  so  to  speak,  with 
a  profusion  of  fruit.  **  Uninterruptedly  afterwards/'  says  £ichhom, 
*<tnrough  the  whole  seventeenth  century,  the  moral  and  casuistical 
literature  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  immensely  rich  ;  and  it  caused  a 
lively  and  extensive  movement  in  a  province  which  had  long  been  at 
peace.  The  first  impulse  came  from  the  Jesuists,  to  whom  the  Jansen* 
tsts  opposed  themselves.  We  must  distinguish  from  both  the  theolo- 
gical moralists  who  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  teaching. 

<  We  may  be  blamed,  perhaps,  for  obtruding  a  pedantic  terminology, 
if  we  make  the  most  essential  distinction  in  morality,  and  one  for  want 
of  which,  more  than  any  other,  its  debatable  controversies  have  arisen, 
that  between  the  subjective  and  objective  rectitude  of  actions ;  in  clearer 
language,  between  the  provinces  of  conscience  and  of  reason,  between 
what  is  well  meant,  and  what  is  well  done.  The  chief  business  of  the 
priest  is  naturally  i^ith  the  former.  The  walls  of  the  confessional  are 
privy  to  the  whispers  of  self-accusing  guilt.  No  doubt  can  ever  arise  aa 
to  the  subjective  character  of  actions  which  the  conscience  has  con- 
demned, and  for  which  the  penitent  seeks  absolution.  Were  they  even 
objectively  lawful,  they  are  sins  in  him,  according  to  the  unanimous  de- 
termination of  casuists.  But  though  what  the  conscience  reclaims  against 
is  necessarily  wrong,  reladvely  to  the  agent,  it  does  not  follow  that 
what  it  may  fail  to  disapprove  is  innocent.  Choose  whatever  theory  we 
may  please  as  to  the  moral  standard  of  actions,  they  roust  have  an  objec- 
tive rectitude  of  their  own,  independently  of  their  agent,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  or  any  scope  for  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  The  science  of  ethics,  as  a  science,  can  only  be 
conversant  with  objective  morality.  Casuistry  is  the  instrument  of 
applying  this  science,  which,  like  every  other,  is  built  on  reasoning,  to 
the  moral  nature  and  volition  of  man.  It  rests  fur  its  validity  on  the 
great  principle,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  know,  as  far  as  lies  in  ut,  what  is 
right,  as  well  as  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  such.  But  its  application 
was  beset  with  obstacles  ;  the  extenuations  of  ignorance  and  error  were 
so  various,  the  difficulty  of  representing  the  moral  position  of  the 
penitent  to  the  judgment  of  the  confessor  by  any  process  of  language 
so  insuperable,  that  the  most  acute  understanding  might  be  foiled  m 
the  task  of  bringing  home  a  conviction  of  guilt  to  the  self-deceiving 
■inner.  Again,  he  might  aggravate  needless  scruples,  or  disturb  the 
tranquil  repose  of  innocence. 

<  But,  though  past  actions  are  the  primary  subject  of  auricular  confes- 
sion, it  was  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  pnest  would  be  frequently 
called  upon  to  advise  as  to  the  future,  to  bind  or  loose  the  will  in  mcom- 
]^ete  or  meditated  lines  of  conduct,  And  as  all  without  exception  must 
come  before  this  tribunali  the  rich,  the  noble,  the  counsellors  of  princeSf 
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and  princes  tbemselFCB,  were  to  reveal  their  designs,  to  expound  tli^ 
uncertainties,  to  call,  in  effect,  for  his  sanction  in  all  they  mig  ^ 
have  to  do,  to  secure  themselves  against  transgression  by  *"^"5. 
responsibility  on  his  head.    That  this  tremendous  authority  of  O"^ 
tion,  distinct  from  the  rite  of  penance,  though  immediately  sp""Bj^| 
from  it,  should  have  produced  a  no  more  overwhelming  influence  oi    ^ 
priesthood  than  it  has  actually  done,  great  as  that  hw  been,  can  ^^%^^ 
ascribed  to  the  reaction  of  human  inclinations  which  will  not  be  cont        .  > 
and  of  human  reason  which  exerts  a  silent  force  against  the  autlion  7 
acknowledges.  .     ^^ 

<  In  the  directory  business  of  the  confessional,  far  more  than  *" 
penitential,  the  jjriest  must  strive  to  bring  about  that  union  **®^^^. 
subjective  and  objective  rectitude  in  which  the  perfection  of  a  "^^^^^ 
consists,  without  which,  in  every  instance,  according  to  their  tenets,     ^^ 
degree  of  sinfulness,  some  liability  to  punishment  remains,  ana    .  ^^ 
must  at  least  be  demanded  from  those  who  have  been  made  acq      ^^ 
with  their  duty.    But  when  he  came  from  the  broad  lines  of  the  ^^^^^ 
law,  from  the  Decalogue  and  the  Gospel,  or  even  from  the  ®^V^\/^  ©eni- 
of  theology,  to  the  indescribable  variety  of  circumstances  ^^'     /*^J?ii  as 
tents  had  to  recount,  there  arose  a  multitude  of  problems,  and  s      ^^ 
perhaps  would  most  command  his  attention,  when  they  *"^     uLj^diug 
practice  of  the  great,  to  which  he  might  hesitate  to  apply  ^^  ^^it  often 
rule.   -The  questions  of  casuistry,  like  those  of  jurisprudence,  wer^^^^^ 

found  to  turn  on  the  great  and  ancient  doubt  of  both  science**.    ^^^^  ^^ 
we  should  abide  by  tbe  letter  of  a  general  law,  or  let  iu  an  ^^rZ^  plead 
terpretation  of  iU  spirit.     The  consulting  partv  would  be  ap*      ^^  ^^e 
for  the  one ;  the  guide  of  conscience  would  more  securely  *^°^  r  obli]5»- 
other.     But  he  might  also  perceive  the  severity  of  those  rules  o  ^^^^  ^^ 
tion  which  conduce,  in  the  particular  instance,  to  no  ^PP^'^^cbools  of 
even  defeat  their  own  principle.     Hence  there  arose  two  s       ^^^^^ 
casuistry,  first  m  tbe  practice  of  confession,  and  afterwards  in  l^^^^gcnt, 
intended  to  assist  it,  one  strict  and  uncomplying,  the  other  more  lu 
and  flexible  to  circumstances.  r  4    o  imost  the 

The  charwteristics  of  these  systems  were  displayed  m  »  ^^  ^^es 


r5«llt  ^''r'''^^  "^  P»-o«»i8o  was  never  to  be  broken.     ^  ^®  Jlwencss.  ^^'5 
ciallj  of  revelation,  notwithstanding  their  brevity  and  figl^^^Jiirtake,  fraud 
held  complete  and  literal.     Hence^  protases  obtained  l>y ^^^^^ed  as  the 
or  force,  and  above  all,  gmtuitous  vows,  where  God  was  conei^^        ^ 
promisee,  however  lightly  made,  or  become  intolerably  ^^^'^^  dispe^^^^S 
V^^"^^  circumstances,  were  stricUy  to  be  fulBlled,  «^^f  iTg  thein.     Be- 


?^lL^^^l*^l™''/''i!-"'l^^^  ^«  «^ffic^^^MJ!7fwe^of  scripture, 

there 

si  tion 

the   intrinsic  merjtoriousness  of^vSiunU^^sdf-denial,  J^f^'JVis'ufe, 

nanced  all  regard  m  man  to  his  own  happiness,  at  least  m  w 


Jli?«  J.^  l^^^f  '*"*  *?  """^  "^les.  ^^  especially  »;*'**f  strong  d^po*. 
there  bad  been  from  early  times  in  the  Christian  church  a  s'x    ^6^^.^^  ^j 

sjUon  to  the  ascetic  scheme  of  religious  morality  ;  ?  P*;*!.!!   disconnts- 
the   intriosic  meritononsnosc  ^e  „_i ^ ..ir.<iAnial<  wnic"  ,    ,:f     ggj 
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sort  of  £lBching  from  the  discipline  of  sofferiog.   And  this  had  doabtless 
its  influence  upon  the  severe  casuists. 

<  But  there  had  not  been  wanting  those  who,  whatever  course  thef 
might  pursue  in  the  confessional,  found  the  convenience  of  an  accommo- 
dating  morality  in  the  secular  dStm  of  the  church.  Oaths  were  broken, 
engagements  entered  into  without  faith,  for  the  ends  of  the  clergy,  or  of 
those  whom  they  favoured  in  the  struggles  of  the  world.  And  some  of 
the  ingenious  sophistry  by  which  these  breaches  of  plain  rules  are  usually 
defended^  was  not  unknown  before  the  Reformation.  But  casuistical 
writings  at  that  time  were  comparatively  few.  The  Jesuits  have  the 
credit  of  first  rendering  public  a  scheme  of  false  morals,  which  has  been 
denominated  from  them,  and  enhanced  the  obloquy  that  overwhelmed 
their  order.  Their  rolumes  of  casuistry  were  exceedingly  numerous ; 
some  of  them  belong  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth,  bnt  a  fiir 
greater  part  to  the  following  century. 

*  The  Jesuits  were  prone  for  several  reasons  to  embrace  the  laxer 
theories  of  obligation.  They  were  less  tainted  than  the  old  monastic 
orders  with  that  superstition  which  had  flowed  into  the  church  from  the 
East,  the  meritoriousness  of  self-inflicted  suffering  for  its  own  sake. 
They  embraced  a  life  of  toil  and  danger,  but  not  of  habitual  privation 
and  pain.  Dauntless  in  death  and  torture,  they  shunned  the  mechanical 
asceticism  of  the  convent.  And,  secondly,  their  eyes  were  bent  on  a 
great  end,  the  good  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  they  identified,  with 
that  of  their  own  order.  It  almost  invariably  happens,  that  men  who 
have  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  actively  prosecute  it^  become 
embarrassed  at  some  time  or  other,  by  the  conflict  of  particular  duties, 
with  the  best  method  of  promoting  their  object.  An  unaccommodating 
veracity,  an  unswerving  good  faith,  will  often  appear  to  stand,  or  stand 
really,  in  th^  way  of  their  ends ;  and  hence  the  little  confidence  we  re- 
pose in  enthusiasts,  even  when,  in  a  popular  mode  of  speaking,  they  are 
most  sincere ;  that  is,  most  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  their  aim.'^. 
III.  314—321. 

He  proceeds  to  trace  with  acuteness  the  origin  of  Jesuit  mo« 
rality,  and  to  show  how  far  an  apology  may  be  devised  for  it,  on 
account  of  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  more  rigid 
casuists  had  eone,  in  a  passage  which  the  length  of  the  preced- 
ing extract  alone  prevents  us  from  inserting. 

^Ve  fear  that  the  department]  of  belles  lettres,  the  most  popu« 
lar  of  allf  is  precisely  that  in  which  Mr  Hallam's  work  is 
least  likel}r  to  attain  popularity.  Far  too  little  of  it  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  literature  as  a  whole,  and  too  much  tb 
judgments  on  individual  writers ;  and  no  reading  is  more  weari- 
some than  that  of  a  series  of  insulated  criticisms.  And  though 
much  of  sound  appreciation,  valuable  commentary,  and  profound 
remark,  is  to  be  found  in  following  him  through  the  vast  field  of 
investigation  which  he  traverses,  there  is,  we  must  confess,  a 
want  of  spirit  and  animation,  which  neutralizes  the  effect  of  these 
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excellences.  The  author  seems  afraid  to  pre  the  rein  to  his 
fancy; — afraid  to  trust  his  owti  speculations,  lest  they  end  in 
illusion.  For  there  are  frequent  indications  that  the  cold  and 
ipethodical  spirit  of  a  great  part  of  the  work  is  less  natural  to  his 
genius  than  deliberately  assumed.  His  analysis,  too,  though 
always  clear,  does  not  always  aim  at  being  profound  ;  or  rather 
his  contempt  for  the  fanciful  speculations  of  critics,  as  to  the  in- 
terior and  hidden  meanings  of  things,  induces  him  to  abide  in 
cortice  by  deliberate  choice ;  of  which  a  remarkable  instance, 
perhaps  a  judicious  one,  may  be  seen  in  his  observations  on  Cer- 
vantes and  Calderoh. 

The  following  passage  on  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  a^e, 
may  perhaps  be  cited  as  a  fair  instance  of  a  more  comprehensive 
style  of  criticism,  than  will  be  generally  met  with  in  these 
chapters  :— 

'  In  the  entire  bulk  of  poetry,  England  could  not,  perhaps,  bear  com- 
parison with  Spain  or  France,  to  say  notliing  of  Italy.  She  had  come  in 
fact  much  later  to  cultivate  poetry  as  a  general  accomplishment.  And, 
consequently,  we  find  much  less  of  the  mechanism  of  style,  than  in  the 
contemporaneous  verse  of  other  languages.  The  English  sonnetteers 
deal  less  in  customary  epithets  and  conventional  modes  of  expression, 
tvery  thought  was  to  be  worked  out  in  new  terras,  since  the  scanty  pre- 
cedents of  earlier  versifiers  did  not  supply  them.  This  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  many  blemishes  in  the  Elizabethan  poetry  ;  of  much  that  was 
false  in  taste,  much  that  was  either  too  harsh  and  extravagant,  or  too 
humble,  and  of  more  that  was  so  obscure  as  to  defy  all  interpretation. 
But  it  saved  also  that  monotonous  equability  that  often  wearies  us  in 
more  polished  poetry.  There  is  more  pleasure,  more  sense  of  sympathy 
with  another  mind,  in  the  perusal  even  of  Gascoyile  or  Edwards,  than 
in  that  of  many  French  and  Italian  versifiers  whom  their  contemporaries 
extolled.  This  is  all  that  we  can  justly  say  in  their  favour ;  for  any  com- 
parison of  the  Elizabethan  poetry,  save  Spencer's  alone,  with  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  show  an  extravagant  predilection  for  the  mere 
name  or  dress  of  antiquity.'  .  .  .  *  If  we  place  Tasso  and  Spenser 
apart,  the  English  poetry  of  Elizabeth's  reign  will  certainly  not  enter  into 
competition  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  Italy.  It  would 
require  not  only  much  national  prejudice,  but  a  want  of  genuine  cBSthetic 
discernment  to  put  them  on  a  level.  But  it  may  still  be  said  that  our 
own  muses  had  their  charms ;  and  even  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
there  was  a  better  promise  for  the  future  than  beyond  the  Alps.  \Ve 
might  compare  the  p6etry  of  one  nation  to  a  beauty  of  the  court,  with 
noble  and  regular  features,  a  slender  form,  and  grace  in  all  her  steps, 
but  wanting  a  genuine  simplicity  of  countenance,  and  with  somewhat  of 
sickliness  in  the  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  that  seems  to  indicate  the 
passing  away  of  the  first  season  of  youth;  while  that  of  the  other  would 
rather  suggest  a  country  maiden,  newly  mingling  with  polished  society, 
iiot  of  perfect  lineaments,  but  attracting  beholders  by  the  spirit,  variety. 
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and  iotelligcnce  of  her  expression,  and  rapidly  wearing  off  the  traces  of 
rdsticitj,  which  are  still  sometimes  visible  in  her  demeanour.' — 11.321 — 
334. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  value  his  review  of  English 
poetry  and  literature  less  highly  than  those  both  of  France 
and  Italy ;  perhaps,  because,  in  the  former,  he  has  less  put 
forth  his  strength,  in  fear  of  coming  into  competition  with 
ihose  men  of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  both  at  nome  and  in 
Germany,  whose  criticisms  are  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
lovers  01  their  native  literature.  His  admiration  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  as  of  Bossuet  and  Pascal,  is  evidently  far  higher 
than  is  common  among  English  readers ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to 
dissent  from  his  general  estimate  of  their  merits,  or  his  analysis 
of  their  separate  oeau ties  and  defects.  But  we  wish  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  descend  to  comparisons,  which  sometimes 
cause  the  reader  to  question  the  foundations  of  bis  principles  of 
taste. 

^  Id  one  passage,  Racine  hat,  I  think,  excelled  Shakspeare.  They 
hare  both  taken  the  same  idea  from  Plutarch.  The  lines  of  Shakspeare 
are  in  <*  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "«- 

"  Thy  demon,  tbal*a  the  spirit  that  keeps  thee,  it 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchablt. 
Whore  C«aar  is  not ;  but,  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  aftar^  u  being  OTerpower*d." 

<  Thest  are,  to  my  apprehension,  not  very  forcible,  and  obscure  even 
to  those  who  know,  what  many  do  not,  that,  by  <•  a  fear,"  be  meant  a 
common  goblin,  a  supernatural  being  of  a  more  plebeian  rank  than  a 
demon  or  angel.     The  single  verse  of  Racine  is  magnificent*-^ 

"  Mon  g6nie  ^tonn^  tremUe  derant  le  den.** ' 

It  is  a  sonorous  and  energetic  line ;  but  it  conveys  no  per- 
sonification whatever.  It  reads  quite  as  well  as  a  metaphor 
— •  gdnie '  being  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  •  genius  * — 
and  such,  we  do  not  doubt,  was  the  idea  as  it  occurred  to 
Racine.  The  language  of  the  naked  old  Roman  superstition 
was  too  coarse  for  his  taste  ;  and  he  softens  it  by  a  sort  of  tran- 
mtion  into  trivial  figurative  diction.  The  lines  of  Shakspeare 
■re  harsh,  and  very  probably  corrupt ;  but  they  seem  to  convey 
an  image,  and  a  daring  one.  Here  is  what  most  would  recognise 
as  the  diflTerence  between  good  rhetoric  and  careless  poetry, 
which,  to  some  tastes,  possibly  to  Mr  Hallam's,  appears  a  vision* 
ary  distinction.  Perhaps,  for  his  own  objects,  he  had  better 
have  taken  the  other  passage,  in  which  Shakspeare  has  adapted 
the  same  fancy  to  his  purposes,  and  which  furnishes  a  more  exact 
parallel. 
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*  Under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuked :  as,  it  is  said, 
Antony's  was  by  CsBsar.* 

A  stranger  comparison  still  occurs  between  Shakspeare  and 
Moliere*     ^  In  all  things  most  essential  to  comedy,  we  cannot 

*  acknowledge  his  inferiority  to  Moliere.  His  humour  was  at 
'  least  as  abundant  and  natural :  his  wit  incomparably  more  bril- 

*  liant  2  in  fact y  Moliire  hardly  exhibits  fhis  quality  at  alV — IV. 
474.  Surely  there  is  some  confusion  here  between  wit  and  point,* 
epigram  or  fancy,  as  the  words  are  ordinarily  understood  ;  or  a 
new  definition  of  the  term  should  have  been  given  to  exclude 
Moliere.  The  same  view  of  wit  seems  to  occur  in  the  sketch  of 
Congreve.  But  we  question  Mr  Hallam's  taste  for  comic  wit, 
or  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  comic  literature.  We  are 
not  sure  of  his  relish  for  the  broad  fun  of  Vanburgh ;  and  are 
certain  that  he  never  read  much  of  Shadwell,  whom  he  lumps 
together,  in  four  lines,  with  Etherege  and  Afra  Behn. 

Mr  Hallam's  learning  in  a  little  studied  department  of  litera- 
ture— modern  Latin  composition  both  in  verse  and  prose — is  sur- 
prising ;  and  the  part  of  his  work  devoted  to  it  will  go  some  way 
towards  filling  up  a  complete  desideratum  in  critical  bibliography. 
His  taste  in  the  appreciation  of  it  appears  also  unusually  cor- 
rect ;  although  whether  he  belongs  to  the  cream  of  classicists  we 
doubt.  But  Italian  poetry,  we  should  conjecture,  forms  his  fa- 
vourite study,  among  all  the  lighter  varieties  of  literature.  We 
can  imagine  that,  with  comparatively  little  sensibility  to  the 
higher  order  of  imaginative  poetry,  (in  which  Italy  is  deficient,) 
he  is  extremely  impressible  by  the  cnarms  of  that  ethereal  grace- 
fulness—that freedom  from  all  that  shocks  or  disturbs  the  feel- 
ings or  the  taste,  that  exquisite  beauty  of  harmony,  of  which  ears 
accustomed  to  northern  versification  scarcely  appreciate  the  per- 
fection. These  are  beauties  to  which  the  genius  of  the  language 
has  contributed  even  more  than  that  of  the  writers.     *  Are  poets 

<  forbidden  to  avail  themselves,'  he  says  in  one  passage,  ^  of  this 

*  felicity  of  their  native  tongue  ?  or  do  we  invidiously  detract, 
'  as  we  might  on  the  same  ground,  from  the  praise  of  Theocri- 

<  tus  and  Bion  ?' — an  appeal  which  the  love  of  melody  finds  a 
difficulty  in  resisting,  but  which  is  surely  no  admissible  argu- 
ment in  criticism.  The  charm  of  the  ear  goes  for  much  in  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  read  and  retain  verses ;  but  if  it  does 
affect  our  critical  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  poetry,  we  suspect 
it  only  does  so  to  the  deterioration  of  true  taste  ;  for,  in  languages 
abounding  in  melody,  it.  is  generally  the  very  poorest  artists  in 
all  other  qualifications«who  employ  to  the  utmost  this  gratuitous 
advantage.     The  sweetness  of  the  Doric  tongue  was  no  part  of 
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the  merit  of  Theocritus ;  but  it  redoubles  the  beauty  of  his  dic- 
tion, because  it  is  used  with  the  most  perfect  of  all  artifice,  as  it 
were  unconsciously,  and  as  a  mere  natural  grace,  heightening 
that  extreme  naturalness  which  characterises  his  poetry  in  every 
other  respect.  Other  poets  employed  it  meretriciously.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  detect,  in  the  migment  of  Bion  which  we  pos- 
sess, a  sort  of  complacent  dwelling  on  mere  sweetness  of  sound— 
an  indolent  dalliance  with  the  powers  of  the  exquisite  instrument 
which  he  was  using — an  art  which  may  captivate  the  senses  of 
the  reader,  and  cling  to  his  memory,  but  affects  neither  his  heart 
nor  his  judgment. 

In  the  better  class  of  Italian  poets,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
us  that  there  is  something  like  a  studied  disdain  of  mere  musical- 
ness — a  labour  artificially  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  lan- 
guage to  slide  into  languid  melody.  Certainly  neither  Dante, 
nor  m  general  Petrarch,  nor  even  Ariosto — ^notwithstanding  the 
ease  and  copiousness  of  his  flow — are  poets  remarkable,  among 
Italians,  for  harmony  of  versification.  Tasso's  soft  and  impres- 
sible nature  yielded  to  the  seduction,  much  to  the  injury  of 
whatever  there  is  of  vigorous  and  masculine  in  his  conceptions. 
Chiabrera,  Guarini,  Guidi,  Marini,  practised  it  as  an  art ;  and 
certainly  Mr  Hallam  treats  them  all  with  a  degree  of  tenderness 
very  unusual  in  Transalpine  critics,  and  greater  than  they  meet 
with  from  the  more  severe  among  their  own  countrymen.  But 
he  seems  to  be,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  slave  of  sweet  sounds. 
What  else  can  excuse  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  quote  (iii.  455) 
eight  lines  of  doggerel  versi  sdrucdoK  of  Marini,  with  the  remark, 
that  ^  though  this  metrical  skill  may  not  be  of  the  highest  merit 
*  in  poetry,  it  is  no  more  to  be  slighted  than  facility  of  touch  in 
'  a  painter!'  If  the  mere  difficulty  of  the  task  excited  his  ad- 
miration, he  would  have  been  better  justified  in  citing  the  Pvgna 
Porcoruntj  as  an  instance  of  *  facility  of  touch'  in  Latin  verse- 
making. 

The  series  of  romantic  poets  forms  the  great  glory  of  Italian 
literature  during  the  period  comprised  within  this  work ;  and  on 
these  Mr  Hallam's  criticisms  are  in  general  just,  and  his  admira^ 
tion  not  a  whit  too  high  wrought  for  the  sympathy  of  those  who, 
like  himself,  have  been  ear/y  imbued  with  the  love  of  those 
delightful  roasters.  But,  of  all  tastes,  this  is  one  which  most 
requires  early  cultivation  ;  we  never  knew  any  one  who  became 
acquainted  with  the  romantic  pOets  after  his  poetical  taste  was 
formed,  who  could  endure  to  read  them  at  all,  except  in  insulated 
passages.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  Youth  is  the 
only  season  in  which  the  mind  of  the  educated  man  of  the  present 
day  possesses  any  thing  of  that  happy  freshness  of  perosption, 
that  readiness  to  receive  amusement  from  trivial  sources,  and  to 
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foUow-with  interest  in  the  slightest  and  loosest  track  of  fictitious 
narrative,  which  the  courtly  listeners  of  Ferrara  and  Florence 
enjoyed  in  those  less  advanced  times.     With  women,  we  suspect, 
the  case  is  different;  and  Tasso  is  at  this  day  chiefly  read  by 
women ;  the  rest  have  in  general  not  suflScient  good  faith  for 
female  taste,  even  were  females  not  excluded  from  such  studies 
by  other  peculiarities.     The  fault  is  ours,  and  not  that  of  the 
poets.     Our  perceptions  are  become  too  refined,  our  imagination 
too  exacting,  for  their  poetry  ;  our  taste  for  the  fictitious  requires 
much  more  exciting  food  than  their  narration  can  administer.  It 
may  well  admit  of  a  doubt  (notwithstanding  the  English  doc- 
trine, that  the  perception  of  classical  beauty  is  the  foundation 
of  all  taste)  whether  that  very  close  and  searching  familiarity 
with  Greek  and  Latin  models,  now  required  of  our  best  edu- 
cated youth,  does  not  tend  to  deprive  them  of  this  portion  of 
the  pleasures  of  thq  man  of  general  literature.     That  course  of 
discipline  at  once  corrects  the  taste  and  exalts  the  imagination  ; 
but  detracts  somewhat  from  their  universality.     The  strictest 
classicist,  if  a  man  of  poetical  sensibility,  will  be  not  the  less,  but 
the  more  alive  to  the  charm  of  modern  poetry  of  the  highest 
order — to  the  genius  of  Dante,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Goethe — in 
^hom  he  retraces  the  great  lessons  of  fundamental  truth  which 
he  has  learned  from  Homer  and  Sophocles.     But  there  are  cer- 
tain distinct  provinces  in  literature,  governed  by  laws  of  their 
own,  and  altogether  external  to  the  classical  sovereignty,  into 
which  he  never  will  be  able  to  enter;  and  this  pleasant  little 
domain  of  the  Italian  Romanzieri  is  one  of  them  :*^ 

<  Altri  fiumi^  altri  laghi,  altre  campagne 
Sono  la  iti,  che  non  son  qui  tra  no!.' 

Yet,  perhaps,  Pulci  might  be  excepted,  as  a  poet  different  in 
many  of  his  qualities  from  his  successor  in  that  school  of  which  he 
IS  generally  termed  the  parent.  Never  was  bard  more  singularly 
treated  by  the  whole  race  of  critics,  both  Italian  and  foreign. 
Those  of  his  own  country  carried  on  with  great  zeal  the  unprofit- 
able controversy,  *  whether  his  poem  is  to  be  reckoned  burlesque.' 
Foscolo  and  Panizzi  contend  for  its  gravity.  Voltaire  seems  to 
have  regarded  him  as  merely  a  profane  satirist ;  Ginguen^  as  a 
buffoon,  who  sometimes  rises  into  the  heroic.  Mr  Hallam  (who 
adopts  elsewhere  the  following  scale  of  relative  seriousness  for  the 
romantic  poets — Spenser,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Bemi,  Pulci)  has 
fallen,  rather  inconsiderately,  as  we  think,  into  the  burlesque 
theory.  ^  As  to  the  heroes  of  his  romance,'  he  says,  ^  there  can 
^  be,  as  it  seems,  no  sort  of  doubt  that  he  designed  them  for  no- 
^  thing  else  than  the  butts  of  his  fancy,  that  the  reader  might  scoff 
*  ot  those  whom  duller  poets  had  held  up  to  adnuration.    It  has 
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^  beeB  a  question  among  Italia^  critics,  whether  the  poem  pf 
^  Pulci  is  to  be  reckoned  burlesque.     This  may  seem  to  turn  on 

*  the  definition,  though  I  do  not  see  what  definition  could  be 

*  given  consistently  with  thcuse  of  language  that  would  exclude 
^  it :  it  is  intended  as  a  caricature  of  the  poetical  romancesi  and 

*  might  even  seem  by  anticipation  a  satirical,  though  not  ill- 
^  natured  parody  on  the  Orlando  Furioso.  That  he  meant  to 
'  excite  any  other  emotion  than  laughter  cannot,  as  it  seems,  be 

*  maintained :  and  a  very  few  stanzas  of  a  more  serious  charac- 
^  ter,  which  may  rarely  be  found,  are  not  enough  to  make  an 

*  exception  to  his  general  design/  Under  favour,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question  depends  upon  something  more  than  the  de- 
finition of  the  word  ^  burlesque/  It  requires,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  should  ascertain  whether  the  definition,  ^  serious'  and 

*  burlesque,'  as  applied  to  whole  compositions,  rests  on  any  thing 
at  all  beyond  the  conventional  rules  of  criticism ;  whether  those 
rules  were  known  or  valued,  or  cared  for  in  Pulci's  age  ;  whether, 
in  human  life  itself,  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  are  not  in  con- 
stant juxtaposition;  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  barbarous 
word  '  tragi-comedy'  by  which  we  entitle  so  many  pieces  of  our 

,  older  dramatists,  except  that  the  poverty  of  language,  formed 
under  and  cramped  by  conventional  rules,  afibrded  no  better 
term  for  describing  the  natural  drama.  But  it  requires,  in  the 
next  place,  that  we  should  remember  the  character  with  which 
these  Italian  poets  invested  themselves ;  not  that  of  dramatists, 
Bor  the  didactic,  nor  the  epic,  but  simply  that  of  story-tellers; 
reproducing  the  old  tales  of  chivalry,  by  which  the  castles  of  the 
barons  of  earlier  times  had  been  enlivened,  and  slightly  altering 
them  to  suit  their  own  audience ;  the  circles  of  the  as  yet  only 
half  cultivated  courts  of  Italy.  Now,  the  art  of  the  story-teller, 
in  an  unreading  age,  consists  chieflv  in  making  his  audience  weep 
and  laugh  by  turns ;  they  have  little  taste  for  the  various  inter- 
mediate shades  of  sentiment  in  which  civilization  delights ;  deep 
tragedy,  and  broad  farce  must  alternate  in  the  same  scries,  nay, 
even  in  the  same  tale,  in  order  to  rivet  their  attention.  This  i^ 
the  case  with  all  bondjide  stories,  which  have  been  composed  for 
hearers  and  not  for  readers ; — ^from  those  which  are  told  round  the 
watchfire  of  the  American  Indian,  to  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments, and  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  This  was  the  state 
of  the  art  when  Pulci  took  it  up,  and  he  carried  it  no  farther. 
The  taste  of  the  age  and  court  of  the  first  Medici  was  decidedly 
for  bufibonery,  as  the  rest  of  its  relics  sufliciently  evince ;  he 
seasoned  his  composition,  certainly,  with  an  abundant  spice  to 
suit  their  palate ;  but  the  elements  of  it  were  the  same  mingled 
ingredients  of  pathos  and  laughter  which  had  been  employed  by 
the  story-teller  of  every  half  civilized  age.     As  cultivation  pro- 
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ceedsy  and  taste  is  developed,  the  broad  character  of  the  story  is 
invariably  shaded  away  ;  the  tragic  touches  are  softened  as  too 
deep  for  good  society  ;  the  coarse  buffoonery  is  polished  into  rail- 
lery ;  and  thus  we  proceed  from  the  contrasted  composition  of 
Pulci  to  the  mixed  or  transition  style  of  Ariosto  ;  very  different, 
still,  from  the  mere  parody  of  Fortiguerra,  or  the  mere  capriccioa 
of  Casti  and  Bjrron.  When  Mr  Hal  lam  says  that  the  seriousness 
of  Pulci  is  comprised  in  a  few  stanzas,  we  are  tempted  to  suspect 
what  in  so  very  honest  a  critic  is  rarely  to  be  suspected — that  he 
has  never  read  the  Morgante  through;  certainly  not  the  last 
half  dozen  cantos,  the  crowning  portion  of  the  work,  which  even 
Ginguen6  finds  sublime*  Thus  far,  we  imagine,  all  who  have 
read  them  will  agree  with  us.  The  rest  of  what  we  have  to  say 
will  probably  be  deemed  by  most  too  enthusiastic ;-  but  we  can- 
not help  being  persuaded,  that  some  of  the  elements  of  poetical 
genius  were  possessed  by  Pulci  to  a  degree  unequalled  by  any 
other  Italian  poet  since  the  two  great  Trecentisti*  There  is  an 
occasional  loftiness  of  chivalrous  sentiment  which  we  know  not 
where  else  to  look  for;  strong  sympathy  with  the  point  of  chival- 
rous honour,  even  to  extravagance — with  the  zeal  of  chivalrous 
devotion,  the  beauty  of  chivalrous  purity ;  and,  more  than  all 
this,  a  power  of  dramatic  character  and  contrast — for  instance,  in 
the  figures  of  Orlando,  Oliver,  and  Rinaldo,  as  they  are  brought 
together  in  the  last  agony  of  Christian  valour  at  Roncesvalles, 
which  makes  Pulci,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  Homeric 
writers  since  Homer.  If  this  praise  be  thought  overstrained, 
there  is  at  all  events  little  resembling  it  in  the  graceful  and  de- 
sultory sketches  of  Ariosto,  or  the  sweet  but  languid  and  femi- 
nine creations  of  Tasso. 

If  we  are  asked,  how  it  is  possible  that  a  writer  possessed  of 
such  rare  qualities  can  have  acquired  so  little  popularity,  the 
answer  is  easy ;  the  vileness  of  his  taste,  his  want  of  imagery  and 

Eoetical  beauties  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  endless  prolixity  of 
is  narration,  the  stupidity  of  his  farce,  tlie  peculiar  abruptness 
of  his  manner,  (which  is  well  characterised  by  Panizzi,)  and  a 
diction  which,  even  to  the  merest  Cruscarti,  appears  intolerably 
harsh  and  obscure.  All  these  are  defects  which  have  thrust  back 
a  genius  of  noble  capabilities  into  the  host  of  third-rate  poets,  not 
altogether  undeservedly. 

One  word  more  as  to  Mr  Hallam's  opinion,  that  Pulci  *  seems 
*  clearly  to  betray  an  intention  of  bringing  religion  into  contempt.' 
He  flourished  in  a  society  passing  through  one  of  those  singular 
periods  when  all  religion  becomes  merely  formalized ;  resting  on 
tradifionary  observance ;  its  ministers  possessed  of  vast  temporal 
powers ;  jealously  defended  by  pronibition  and  persecution ; 
occasionally  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
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occap3ring  the  thoughts  of  a  few  devotees  in  all,  but  exercid- 
iDg  no  sort  of  influence  on  the  educated  or  governing  public. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  so  inevitably  the  tone  of 
cultivated  society  to  mock  and  sneer  at  all  devout  observances, 
that  such  language  is  habitually  used  by  men  who  not  only 
have  no  intention  whatever  of  sneering  at  religion,  but  who  are 
really  attached  to  it  at  bottom,  possibly  even  to  its  superstitions. 
Ordinary  freethinkers,  to  whom  Mr  Hallam,  like  Voltaire^  would 
assimilate  Pulci,  treating  such  a  subject  as  his,  always  combine 
with  contempt  for  religion  contempt  for  positive  obligations.  We 
do  not  say  that  such  an  union  is  inevitable,  but  that  it  has  been 
the  case  without  exception.  Now,  in  Pulci,  doctrines  and  ob- 
servances are  constantly  treated  as  matters  of  farce ;  but  there 
is  no  licentiousness  of  sentiment,  beyond  what  had  ever  been 
usual  in  Italy;  profligacy  of  sentiment  there  is  none;  while  there 
are  many  gleams  of  moral  feeling,  and  even  of  moral  grandeur. 
How  widely  different  he  is  in  all  these  respects  from  his  polished 
successor  Ariosto,  it  needs  no  criticism  to  develop. 

We  have  devoted,  however,  too  much  space  already  to  this  fas- 
cinating division  of  the  subject.  A  few  omissions  in  it,  although 
inconsiderable  when  its  great  extent  is  regarded,  are  perhaps  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  While  enumerating  many  very  insignificant 
versifiers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr  Hallam  has  forgotten  to 
notice  the  high  poetical  merit  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  nas  cha- 
racterised Fiucaja,  well  and  feelingly,  but  seems  not  to  be  con- 
versant with  his  fine  devotional  poetry  ;  by  manv  esteemed  his 
highest  title  to  renown.  The  plays  of  *  Gasparo,'  (Carlo)  Gozzi, 
are  not  justlv  characterised  as  being,  '  if  plays  they  are,  mere 
*  hints  to  guide  the  art  of  extemporaneous  actors.'  He  might 
have  learned  more  respecting  them,  even  without  consulting  the 
orifl;inal ;  for  the  dramatic  romances  of  Gozzi  were  at  one  time 
rather  popular  in  Germany.  But  the  mistake  b  of  less  conse- 
quence, as  it  only  occurs  in  a  note,  and  relates  to  writings  of  a 
period  not  comprised  within  his  plan. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  our  author,  and  it  is  with  unfeigned 
feelings  of  esteem,  and  we  may  add  of  deep  respect,  that  we  so  do. 
That  nis  work  will  be  popular,  we  can  hardly  predict.  We  have 
already  suggested  some  aefects,  to  our  apprehension,  which  will 
materially  impede  its  present  success.  To  these  must  be  added 
a  dry  and  austere  style,  uniformly  clear  indeed,  and  English,  ^t 
sometimes  chastised  to  a  degree  of  tameness,  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  laboriously  figurative,  and  loaded  with  rather  heavy 
ornament.  But  most  assuredly  the  reader  who  does  not  merely 
employ  it  to  fill  up  the  leisure  of  a  few  hours,  but  consults  it  for 
gmdance,  and  refers  to  its  authority,  will  never  use  it  without  an 
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augmented  sense  of  its  value,  and  respect  for  its  author.  He  will 
be  struck  with  the  modest  simplicity  with  which  its  stores  of  very 
extensive  erudition  are  displayed.  He  will  be  struck  with  an  ho- 
nesty, even  in  the  mere  conduct  of  the  work,  rarely  found  in  pub- 
lications pretending  to  any  thing  like  the  same  amount  of  research. 

*  I  have  quoted,'  ^says  the  author  in  his  preface,)  *  to  my  recol- 
^  lection,  no  passage  which  I  have  not  seen  in  its  own  place ; 
'  though  I  may  possibly  have  transcribed,  in  some  instances,  for 

*  the  sake  of  convenience,  from  a  secondary  authority.     With- 

*  out  censuring  those  who  suppress  the  immediate  source  of 
'  their  quotations,  I  may  justly  say,  that  in  nothing  I  have  given 

*  to  the  public,  has  it  been  practised  bv  myself.'  But  this  he  will 
find  only  an  example,  in  a  comparatively  small  matter,  of  that 
high  sense  of  responsibility  and  disdain  of  artifice  which  stamp 
the  character  of  tne  author  with  sterling  dignity.  These  quali- 
ties are  more  amply  displayed  in  his  thorough  independence,  im- 
partiality, and  straightforward  love  of  truth.  There  is  to  us,  we 
scarcely  know  how  produced,  a  certain  solemnity  in  his  bold  yet 
temperate  judgments,  which  seem  to  speak  the  language  of  one 
ever  mindful  of  the  warnings  he  has  received,  in  his  own  words, 

*  to  bind  up  his  sheaves  while  he  may.'  Doubtless,  no  sect  or 
party,  in  literary  or  higher  speculations,  will  be  fully  satisfied  with 
one  who  not  only  ventures  to  follow  his  own  fight,  though  with 
the  true  humility  of  much  learning,  but  cannot  always  restrain 
himself  from  the  expression  of  contempt  for  voluntary  blindness, 
and  indignation  at  intolerance.  We  have  already  given  our  rea- 
sons for  esteeming  these  among  the  highest  qualities  of  a  teacher 
of  men  at  the  present  day ;  and  wc  can  scarcely  find  juster  praise 
for  his  work  than  in  the  language  which  has  been  used  by  him- 
self respecting  Locke's  Treatise  on  the  *  Conduct  of  the  Under- 

*  standing ' — allowing  only  for  the  age  of  the  student,  to  whose 
use  they  are  respectively  adapted.  *  1  cannot  think  any  parent 
<  or  instructor  justified  in  neglecting  to*put  this  little  treatise  in 

*  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  when  the  reasoning  faculties 

*  become  developed.     It  will  give  him  a  sober  and  serious,  not 

*  flippant  or  self-conceited,  independency  of  thinking ;  and  while 
^  it  teaches  how  to  distrust  ourselves  and  to  watch  those  preju- 

*  dices  which  necessarily  grow  up  from  one  cause  or  another,  will 
^  inspire  a  reasonable  confidence  in  what  he  has  well  considered, 
'  by  taking  off  a  little  of  that  deference  to  authority,  which  is  the 

*  more  to  be  regretted  in  its  excess,  that,  like  its  cousin-german, 
^  party  spirit,  it  is  frequently  united  to  loyalty  of  heart,  and  the 
^  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth.' 
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Art.  IX —  The  EccksiasHcal  and  PoHHcai  SRstory  of  the  Pope$ 
ofRomey  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By 
Leopold  Ranks,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin  : 
Translated  from  the  German,  hy  Sabah  Austin*  8  Tob. 
8yo.     London:  1840. 

Tt  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  is  an  excellent 
"*-  book  excellently  translated.  The  original  work  of  Professor 
Ranke  is  known  and  esteemed  wherever  German  literature  is 
studied ;  and  has  been  found  interesting  even  in  a  most  inaccu^ 
rate  and  dishonest  French  version.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a 
mind  fitted  both  for  minute  researches  and  for  large  speculations. 
It  is  written  also  in  an  admirable  spirit,  equally  remote  from 
levity  and  bigotry  ;  serious  and  earnest,  yet  tolerant  and  impar- 
tial. It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  now  see 
it  take  its  place  among  the  English  classics.  Of  the  translation 
we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  such  as  might  be  expected  irom  the 
skill,  the  taste,  and  the  scrupulous  integrity  of  tne  accomplished 
lady,  who,  as  an  interpreter  between  the  mind  of  Germany  and 
the  mind  of  Britain^  has  already  deserved  to  well  of  both 
countries. 

The  subject  of  this  book  has  always  appeared  to  us  singularly 
interesting.  How  it  was  that  Protestantism  did  so  much,  yet 
did  no  more — how  it  was  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  having  (ost 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  not  only  ceased  to  lose,  but  actually  re- 
gained nearly  half  of  what  she  had  lost — is  certainly  a  most 
curious  and  important  question ;  and  on  this  question  Professor 
Ranke  has  thrown  far  more  light  than  any  other  person  who  has 
written  on  it. 

There  is  not,  and  there  never  was,  on  this  earth,  a  work  of 
human  policy  so  well  deserving  of  examination  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  history  of  that  Church  joins  together 
the  two  great  ages  of  human  civilization.  No  other  institution 
is  left  standing  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  times  when 
the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon,  and  when  came- 
lopards  and  tigers  bounded  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The 
proudest  royal  houses  are  but  of  yesterday,  when  compared  with 
the  line  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  That  line  we  trace  back  in  an 
unbroken  series,  from  the  Pope  who  crowned  Napoleon  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the 
eighth ;  and  far  beyond  the  time  of  Pepin  the  august  dynasty 
extends,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The  republic  of 
Venice  came  next  in  antiquity.  But  the  republic  of  Venice  was 
modem  when  compared  with  the  Papacy ;  and  the  republic  of 
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Venice  is  gone,  and  the  Papacy  remains*  The  Papacy  remains, 
not  in  decay,  not  a  mere  antique ;  but  full  of  lire  and  youth- 
ful vigour.  The  Catholic  Church  is  still  sending  forth  to  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  world,  missionaries  as  zealous  as  those  who 
landed  in  Kent  with  Auffustin;  and  still  confronting  hostile 
kings  with  the  same  spint  with  which  she  confronted  Attila. 
The  number  of  her  chilaren  is  greater  than  in  any  former  age. 
Her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World  have  more  than  compensated 
her  for  what  she  has  lost  in  the  Old.  Her  spiritual  ascendency 
extends  over  the  vast  countries  which  lie  between  the  plains  of 
the  Missouri  and  Cape  Horn — countries  which,  a  century  hence, 
may  not  improbably  contain  a  population  as  large  as  that  which 
now  inhabits  Europe.  The  members  of  her  communion  are  cer- 
tainly not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show  that  all  the  other  Christian  sects  united,  amount 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Nor  do  we  see  any  sig^n 
which  indicates  that  the  term  of  her  long  dominion  is  approach- 
ing. She  saw  the  commencement  of  all  the  governments,  and  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  that  now  exist  in  the  world ; 
and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end 
of  them  all.  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had 
set  foot  oa  Britain — before  the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine — 
when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished  at  Antioch — when  idols 
were  still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  she  may 
still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when  some  traveller  from  New 
Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on 
a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St 
Paul's. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  world  is  constantly  becoming 
more  and  mote  enlightened,  and  that  this  enlightening  must  be 
favourable  to  Protestantism,  and  unfavourable  to  Catholicism. 
We  wish  that  we  could  think  so.  But  we  see  great  reason  to 
doubt  whether  this  be  a  well-founded  expectation.  We  see  that 
durine  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  human  mind  has 
been  m  the  highest  degree  active — that  it  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy — that  it  has  pro- 
duced innumerable  inventions  tending  to  promote  the  conveni- 
ence of  life — that  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  engineering, 
havte  been  very  greatly  improved — that  government,  police,  and 
law  have  l^een  improved,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent. 
Yet  we  see  that,  during  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Pro- 
testantism has  made  no  conquests  worth  speaking  of.  Nay,  we 
believe  that,  as  far  as  there  has  been  a  change,  that  change 
has  been  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, feel  confident  that  the  profipress  of  knowledge  will  neces- 
sarily be  f^tal  to  a  system  which  Bas,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its 
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ground  in  spite  of  the  immense  progress  which  knowledge  has 
made  since  the  days  of  Queen  Ehzabeth. 

Indeed,  the  argument  which  we  are  considering,  seems  to  us 
to  be  founded  on  an  entire  mistake.  There  are  branches  oT 
knowledge,  with  respect  to  which  the  law  of  the  human  mind 
is  progress.  In  mathematics,  when  once  a  proposition  has  been 
demonstrated,  it  is  never  afterwards  contested.  Every  fresh 
story  is  as  solid  a  basis  for  a  new  superstructure  as  the  original 
foundation  was.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a  constant  addition  to 
the  stock  of  truth.  In  the  inductive  sciences  again,  the  law  is 
progress.  Every  day  furnishes  new  facts,  and  thus  brings  theory 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  There  is  no  chance  that  either 
in  the  purely  demonstrative,  or  in  the  purely  experimental  sciences, 
the  world  will  ever  go  back  or  even  remain  stationary.  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  a  reaction  against  Taylor's  theorem,  or  of  a  re* 
action  against  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

But  with  theology  the  case  is  very  different.  As  respects  na- 
tural religion — revelation  being  for  tlie  present  altogether  left  out 
of  the  question — it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  a«philosopher  of  the 
present  day  is  more  favourably  situated  than  Tnales  or  Siroonides. 
lie  has  before  him  just  the  same  evidences  of  desicfn  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  which  the  early  Greeks  had.  We  say  just  the 
same ;  for  the  discoveries  of  modem  astronomers  and  anatomists 
have  really  added  nothing  to  the  force  of  that  argument  which 
a  reflecting  mind  finds  in  every  beast,  bird,  insect,  fish,  leafy 
flower,  and  shell.  The  reasoning  by  which  Socrates,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  hearing,  confuted  the  little  atheist  Aristodemus,  is  exactly 
the  reasoning  of  Paley's  ^  Natural  Theology.'  Socrates  makes  pre- 
cisely the  same  use  of  the  statues  of  Polycletus  and  the  pictures 
of  Zeuxisy  which  Paley  makes  of  the  watch.  As  to  the  other 
great  question — the  question,  what  becomes  of  man  after  death — 
we  do  not  see  that  a  highlv  educated  European,  left  to  his  un- 
assisted reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  a  Blackfoot 
Indian.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  many  sciences  in  which  we  sur- 
pass the  Blackfoot  Indians,  throws  the  smallest  light  on  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  the  animal  life  is  extinct.  In  truth,  all  the 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  attempted,  without 
the  help  of  revelation,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man,  firom  Plato 
down  to  Franklin,  appear  to  us  to  have  failea  deplorably. 

Then,  again,  all  the  great  enigmas  which  perplex  the  natural 
theologian  are  the  same  in  all  a^es.  The  ingenuity  of  a  people 
just  emerging  from  barbarism  is  quite  sufilcient  to  propound 
them.  The  wisdom  of  Locke  or  Clarke  is  quite  unable  to  soIifc 
them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  subtle  speculations,  touch- 
ing the  Divine  attributes,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  necessity  of 
human  actions,  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  imply  any 
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high  degfee  of  ihtell^ctual  culture*  Sach  speculations,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  delight  of  intelligent 
children,  and  of  half-civilized  men.  The  number  of  boys  is  not 
Small  who,  at  fourteen,  have  thought  enough  on  these  questions 
to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  praise  which  Voltaire  gives  to  Zadig, 
*  II  en  savait  ce  qu'on  en  a  su  dans  tous  les  ages ;  c'est-a-dire, 
<  fort  peu  de  chose/  The  book  of  Job  shows,  that  long  before 
letters  and  arts  were  known  to  Ionia,  these  vexing  questions 
were  debated  with  no  common  skill  and  eloquence,  under  the 
tents  of  the  Idumean  Emirs;  nor  has  human  reason,  in  the 
course  of  three  thousand  years,  discovered  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  riddles  which  perplexed  Eliphaz  and  Zophar. 

Natural  theology,  then,  is  not  a  progressive  science.  That 
knowledge  of  our  origin  and  of  our  destiny  which  we  derive 
from  revelation,  is  indeed  of  very  different  clearness,  and  very 
different  importance.  But  neither  is  revealed  religion  of  the 
nature  of  a  progressive  science.  All  Divine  truth  is,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  recorded  in  certain 
books.  It  is  equally  open  to  all  who,  in  any  age,  can  read  those 
books ;  nor  can  all  the  discoveries  of  all  the  philosophers  in  the 
world  add  a  single  verse  to  any  of  those  books.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  in  divinity  there  cannot  be  a  progress  analogous 
to  that  which  is  constantly  taking  place  in  pharmacy,  geology, 
and  navigation.  A  Christian  of  the  fifth  century  with  a  Bible, 
is  on  a  par  with  a  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  a 
Bible,  candour  and  natural  acuteness  being,  of  course,  supposed 
equal.  It  matters  not  at  all  that  the  compass,  printing,  gunpowder, 
steam,  gas,  vaccination,  and  a  thousand  other  discoveries  and 
inventions,  which  were  unknown  in  the  fifth  century,  are  familiar 
to  the  nineteenth.  None  of  these  discoveries  and  inventions 
have  the  smallest  bearing  on  the  question  whether  man  is  justi- 
fied by  &ith  alone,  or  whether  the  invocation  of  saints  is  an 
orthodox  practice.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  we  have  no 
security  for  the  future  against  the  prevalence  of  any  theological 
error  that  ever  has  prev^ed  in  time  past  among  Christian  men. 
We  are  confident  tlmt  the  world  will  sever  go  back  to  the  solar 
system  of  Ptolemy ;  nor  is  our  confidence  in  the  least  shdcen  by 
the  circumstance,  that  even  so  great  a  man  as  Bacon  rejected  the 
theory  of  Galileo  with  scorn ;  for  Bacon  had  not  all  the  meana 
of  arriving  at  a  ^ound  conclusion  which  are  within  our  reach,  and 
which  secure  people,  who  would  not  have  been  worthy  to  mend  his 
pens,  from  falling  into  his  mistakes.  But  we  are  very  differently 
affected,  when  we  reflect  that  Sir  Thomas  Motc  was  ready  to  die 
for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent 
talents.  He  had  aU  the  information  on  the  subject  that  we  have,  or 
that,  while  t]|6  world  lasts,  any  iiuman  being  wiU  have.   ThetCTt, 
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'  This  18  my  body/  was  in  his  New  Testament  as  it  is  in  ours# 
The  absurdity  of  the  literal  interpretation  was  as  ereat  and  as 
obvious  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  now.  No  progress 
that  science  has  made,  or  will  make,  can  add  to  what  seems  to 
us  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  argument  against  the  real  pre- 
sencer  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  understand  why  what  Sir 
Thomas  More  believed  respecting  transubstantiation,  may  not  be 
believed  to  the  end  of  time  by  men  equal  in  abilities  and  honesty 
to  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one  of  the 
choice  specimens  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  is  a  kind  of  proof  charge.  A  faith  which 
stands  that  test  will  stand  any  test.  The  prophecies  of  Brothers^ 
and  the  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  sink  to  trifles  in  the  com- 
parison. One  reservation,  indeed,  must  be  made.  The  books 
and  traditions  of  a  sect  may  contain,  mingled  with  propositions 
strictly  theological,  other  propositions,  purporting  to  rest  on  the 
same  authority,  which  relate  to  physics.  If  new  discoveries 
should  throw  discredit  on  the  physical  propositions,  the  theolo- 
gical propositions,  unless  they  can  be  separated  from  the  physical 
propositions,  will  share  in  that  discredit.  In  this  way,  undoubt- 
edly, the  progress  of  science  may  indirectly  serve  the  cause  of 
religious  truth.  The  Hindoo  mythology,  for  example,  is  bound 
up  with  a  moat  absurd  geognu>hy.  Every  young  Brahmin, 
therefore,  who  learns  geography  in  our  colleges,  learns  to  smile 
at  the  Hindoo  mythology.  If  Catholicism  has  not  suffered  to  an 
equal  degree  from  the  Papal  decision  that  the  sun  goes  round  the 
earth,  this  is  because  all  intelligent  Catholics  now  hold,  with 
Pascal,  that  in  deciding  the  point  at  all  the  Church  exceeded 
her  powers,  and  was,  therefore,  justly  left  destitute  of  that  super- 
natural assistance  which,  in  the  exercise  of  her  l^tiosate  func- 
tions, the  proaiise  of  her  Founder  authorized  her  to  expect. 

This  reservation  affects  not  at  all  the  truth  of  our  proposition, 
that  divinity,  properly  so  called,  is  not  a  progressive  science.  A 
very  common  knowledge  of  history,  a  very  little  observation  of 
life,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  no  learning,  no  sagacity,  affords  a 
security  against  the  greatest  errors  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
invisible  world.  Bayle  and  Chillingworth,  two  of  the  most 
sceptical  of  mankind,  turned  Catholics  from  sincere  conviction. 
Johnson,  incredulous  on  all  other  points,  was  a  ready  believer  in 
miraclf  and  apparitions.  He  woold  not  believe  in  Ossian  ;  bat 
he  bciiered  in  the  second  sight  He  would  not  believe  in  the 
^>ft>*lM}"fVi>  of  Lisbon ;  but  he  believed  in  the  Cock  Lane  ghost* 

For  these  nasons  we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  any  vwaries 
of  snpefttitioD.  We  have  seen  men,  not  of  mean  intelkct  or 
aeglficled  education,  but  qualified  by  their  talents  and  aoquire- 
lo  atuan  eminffH»  mtkfr  in  active  orspecnlative  poisuiis. 
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well-read  scholars^  expert  logicians,  keen  observers  of  life  and 
manners,  prophesying,  interpreting^,  talking^  unknown  tongues, 
.working  miraculous  cures,  coming  down  witn  messages  from  God 
tlK  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  seen  an  old  woman,  with  no 
talents  beyond  the  cunnine  of  a  fortune-teller,  and  with  the  edu- 
cation of  a  scullion,  exalted  into  a  prophetess,  and  surrounded  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  devoted  followers,  many  of  whom  were,  in 
station  and  knowledge,  immeasurably  her  superiors ;  and  all  this 
in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  all  this  in  London.  Yet  why 
not  ?  For  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  no  more  has  been 
revealed  to  the  nineteenth  century  than  to  the  first,  or  to  Lon- 
don than  to  the  wildest  parish  in  the  Hebrides.  It  is  true  that, 
in  those  things  which  concern  this  life  and  this  world,  man  con- 
stantly becomes  wiser  and  wiser.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  as 
respects  a  higher  power  and  a  future  state,  man,  in  the  language 
of  Goethe's  scoffing  fiend, 

*  bleibt  stets  von  gleichem  scblag, 
Und  ist  80  wunderlich  als  wie  am  ersten  tag.' 

The  history  of  Catholicism  strikingly  illustrates  these  obser- 
vations. During  the  last  seven  centuries  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  has  made  constant  progress  in  every  department  of  secu- 
lar knowledge.  But  in  religion  we  can  trace  no  constant  pro- 
gress. The  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  lon^  period  is  a  history 
of  movement  to-and-fro.  Four  times  since  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  established  in  Western  Christendom,  has 
the  human  intellect  risen  up  against  her  yoke.  Twice  she 
remained  completely  victorious.  Twice  she  came  forth  from  the 
conflict  bearing  the  marks  of  cruel  wounds,  but  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  still  strong  within  her.  When  we  reflect  on  the  tre- 
mendous assaults  which  she  has  survived,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  in  what  way  she  is  to  perish. 

The  first  of  these  insurrections  broke  out  in  the  region  where 
the  beautiful  language  of  Oc  was  spoken.  That  country,  singu- 
larly favoured  by  nature,  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  most 
flourishing  and  civilized  part  of  Western  Europe.  It  was  in  no- 
wise a  part  of  France.  It  had  a  distinct  political  existence,  a 
distinct  national  character,  distinct  usages,  and  a  distinct  speech. 
The  soil  was  fruitful  and  well  cultivated ;  and  amidst  the  corn- 
fields and  vineyards  arose  many  rich  cities,  each  of  which  waa  a 
little  republic ;  and  manv  stately  castles,  each  of  which  contained 
a  miniature  of  an  imperial  court.  It  was  there  that  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  first  laid  aside  its  terrors,  first  took  a  humane  and  grace- 
ful form,  first  appeared  as  the  inseparable  associate  of  art  and 
literature,  of  courtesy  and  love.  The  other  vernacular  dialects 
which,  since  the  fifth  century,  had  sprung  up  in  the  andent  pro- 
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yinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  still  rude  and  imperfect.   The 
sweet  Tuscan,  the  rich  and  energetic  English,  were  abandoned  to 
artisans  and  shepherds.     No  clerk  had  ever  condescended  to  use 
such  barbarous  jargon  for  the  teaching  of  science,  for  the  record- 
ing of  great  events,  or  for  the  painting  of  life  and  manners.  But 
the  language  of  Provence  was  already  the  language  of  the  learn- 
ed and  polite,  and  was  employed  by  numerous  writers,  studious 
of  all  the  arts  of  composition  and  versification.     A  literature 
rich  in  ballads,  in  war-songs,  in  satire,  and,  above  all,  in  amatory 
poetry,  amused  the  leisure  of  the  knights  and  ladies  whose  forti- 
fied mansions  adorned  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  Garonne. 
With  civilization  had  come  freedom  of  thought.     Use  had  taken 
away  the  horror  with  which  misbelievers  were  elsewhere  regard- 
^.  rio  Norman  or  Breton  ever  saw  a  Mussulman,  except  to  give 
and  receive  blows  on  some  Syrian  field  of  battle.  But  toe  people 
of  the  rich  countries  which  lay  under  the  Pyrenees,  lived  in  habits 
of  courteous  and  profitable  intercourse  with  the  Moorish  king- 
doms of  Spain ;  and  g^ve  a  hospitable  welcome  to  skilful  teachers 
and  mathematicians,  who,  in  tne  schools  of  Cordova  and  Gra- 
nada, had  become  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Arabians.  The 
Greek,  still  preserving,  in  the  midst  of  political  deeradation,  the 
ready  wit  and  the  enquiring  spirit  of  his  fathers,  still  able  to  read 
the  most  perfect  of  human  compositions,  still  speaking  the  most 
powerful  and  flexible  of  human  languages,  brought  to  the  marts 
of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  toc^ether  with  the  drugs  and  silks  of 
remote  climates,  bold  and  subtle  theories,  long  unknown  to  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  West.   The  Paulician  theology — a  theo- 
logy in  which,  as  it  should  seem,  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
modem  Calvinists  were  mingled  with  some  doctrines  derived 
from  the  ancient  Manichees— spread  rapidly  through  Provence 
and  Languedoc.     The  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  re- 
garded with  loathing  and  contempt.     '  Viler  than  a  priest ' — *  I 
*  would  as  soon  be  a  priest' — became  proverbial  expressions. 
The  Papacy  had  lost  all  authority  with  alt  classes,  from  the  great 
feudal  princes  down  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  danger  to  the  hierarchy  was  indeed  formidable.  Only 
one  transalpine  nation  had  emerged  from  barbarism^  and  that 
nation  had  thrown  off  all  respect  for  Rome.  Only  one  of  the 
vernacular  languages  of  Europe  had  yet  been  extensively  em- 
ployed for  literary  purposes,  and  that  language  was  a  machine  in 
the  Imnds  of  heretics.  The  geographical  position  of  the  sectaries 
made  the  danger  peculiarly  formidable.  They  occupied  a  cen- 
tral region  communicating  directly  with  France,  with  Italy,  and 
with  Spain.  The  provinces  which  were  still  untainted,  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  this  infected  district.  Under  these 
drcomstuices,  it  seemed  probable  that  a  single  generation  would 
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suffice  to  spread  the  reformed  doctrine  to  Lisbon,  to  London^ 
and  to  Naples.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Rome  cried  for  help 
to  the  warriors  of  northern  France.  She  appealed  at  once  to 
their  superstition  and  to  their  cupidity.  To  the  devout  believer 
she  promised  pardons  as  ample  as  those  with  which  she  had  re- 
warded the  deliverers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To  the  rapacious 
and  profligate  she  offered  the  plunder  of  fertile  plains  and  wealthy 
cities.  Unhappily,  the  ingenious  and  polished  inhabitants  of  the 
Languedocian  provinces  were  far  better  qualified  to  enrich  and 
embellish  their  country  than  to  defend  it.  Eminent  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  unrivalled  in  the  *  gay  science,'  elevated  above  many 
vulgar  superstitions,  they  wanted  that  iron  courage,  and  that 
skill  in  martial  exercises,  which  distinguished  the  chivalry  of  the 
region  beyond  the  Loire,  and  were  ill-fitted  to  face  enemies, 
who,  in  every  country  from  Ireland  to  Palestine,  had  been  vi(f« 
torious  against  tenfold  odds.  A  war,  distinguished  even  among 
wars  of  religion  by  its  merciless  atrocity,  destroyed  the  Albigen- 
sian  heresy ;  and  with  that  heresy  the  prosperity,  the  civiliza- 
tion, the  literature,  the  national  existence,  of  what  was  once  the 
most  opulent  and  enlightened  part  of  the  great  European  family. 
Rome,  in  the  meantime,  warned  by  that  fearful  aanger  from 
which  the  exterminating  swords  of  her  crusaders  had  narrowly 
saved  her,  proceeded  to  revise  and  to  strengthen  her  whole  sys- 
tem of  polity.  At  this  period  were  instituted  the  Order  of 
Francis,  the  Order  of  Dominic,  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  new  spiritual  police  was  every  where.  No  alley  in  a  great 
city,  no  hamlet  on  a  remote  mountain,  was  unvisited  by  the 
begging  friar.  The  simple  Catholic,  who  was  content  to  be  no 
wiser  tnan  his  fathers,  found,  wherever  he  turned,  a  friendly 
voice  to  encourage  him.  The  path  of  the  heretic  was  beset  by 
innumerable  spies ;  and  the  Church,  lately  in  danger  of  utter 
subversion,  now  appeared  to  be  impregnably  fortified  by  the 
love,  the  reverence,  and  the  terror  of  mankind. 

A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,  and  then  came  the  second 
great  rising  up  of  the  human  intellect  against  the  spiritual  domi- 
nation of  Rome.  During  the  two  generations  which  followed 
the  Albigensian  crusade,  the  power  of  the  Papacy  had  been  at 
the  height.  Frederick  IL — the  ablest  aiid  most  accomplished  of 
the  long  line  of  Gernuin  Caesars — had  in  vain  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  military  and  political  skill  in  the  attempt  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Churim.  The  vengeance  of  die  priesthood  had  pursued  his 
house  to  the  third  generation.  Manfred  had  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  Conradia  on  the  scaffold.  Then  a  turn  took 
place.  The  secular  authority,  long  unduly  depressed,  regained 
the  asoendaat  with  atMrtlinig  rapidity.    The  idkiuige  is  doubtless 
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to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  general  disgust  excited  by  the  way 
in  which  the  Church  had  abused  its  power  and  its  success.  But 
something  must  be  attributed  to  the  character  and  situation  of  in- 
dividuals* The  man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  effecting  this  revo- 
lution was  Philip  the  IV.  of  France,  surnamed  the  Beautiful — a 
despot  by  position,  a  despot  by  temperament,  stern,  implacable, 
and  unscrupulous,  equally  prepared  for  violence  and  for  chicaneryy 
and  surrounded  by  a  devoted  band  of  men  of  the  sword,  and  of 
men  of  law.  The  fiercest  and  most  high-minded  of  the  Roman 
Pondffii,  while  bestowing  kingdoms,  and  citing  great  princes  to 
his  judgment^seat,  was  seized  in  his  palace  by  armed  men,  and 
so  foully  outraged  that  he  died  mad  with  rage  and  terror. 
^  Thus,'  sang  the  great  Florentine  poet,  '  was  Christ,  in  the  per- 
*  son  of  his  vicar,  a  second  time  seized  by  ruffians,  a  second  time 
''mocked,  a  second  time  drenched  with  the  vinegar  and  the  gall.'  * 
The  seat  of  the  Papal  court  was  carried  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  became  dependents  of  France.  Then  came 
the  great  schism  of  the  West.  Two  Popes,  each  with  a  doubtful 
title,  made  all  Europe  ring  with  their  mutual  invectives  and 
anathemas.  Rome  cried  out  against  the  corruptions  of  Avignon ; 
and  Avignon,  with  equal  justice,  recriminated  on  Rome.  The 
plain  Christian  people,  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
sacred  duty  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
were  unable  to  discover,  amidst  conflicting  testimonies  and  con- 
fiicdng  arguments,  to  which  of  the  two  worthless  priests  who 
were  cursing  and  reviling  each  other,  the  headship  of  the  Church 
rightfully  belonged.  It  was  nearly  at  this  juncture  that  the  voice 
of  John  Wickliffe  began  to  make  itself  heard.  The  public  mind 
of  England  was  soon  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths ;  and  Uie  influ- 
ence of  the  new  doctrines  was  soon  felt,  even  in  the  distant  king- 
dom of  Bohemia.  In  Bohemia,  indeed,  there  had  long  been  a 
predisposition  to  heresy.  Merchants  from  'the  Lower  Danube 
were  often  seen  in  the  flairs  of  Prague ;  and  the  Lower  Danube 
was  peculiarly  the  seat  of  the  Paulician  theology.  The  Church, 
torn  by  schism,  and  fiercely  assailed  at  once  in  England  and  in 
the  German  empire,  was  in  a  situation  scarcely  less  perilous  than 
at  the  crisis  which  preceded*  the  Albigensian  crusade. 

But  this  danger  also  passed  by.  The  civil  power  gave  its 
strenuous  support  to  the  Church ;  and  the  Church  made  some 
show  of  reforming  itself.  The  council  of  Constance  put  an  end 
to  the  schism.  The  whole  Catholic  world  was  again  united 
under  a  single  chief,  and  rules  were  laid  down  which  seemed  to 
make  it  improbable  that  the  power  of  that  chief  would  be  grossly 
abused.     The  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine 
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were  put  to  de^th.  The  English  government  pnt  down  the 
Lollards  with  merciless  rigour ;  and,  in  the  next  generation,  no 
trace  of  the  second  great  revolt  against  the  Papacy  could  be 
found,  except  among  the  rude  population  of  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia. 

Another  century  went  by  ;  and  then  began  the  third  and  the 
most  memorable  struggle  for  spiritual  freedom.  The  times  were 
changed.  The  great  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman  genius 
were  studied  by  thousands.  The  Church  had  no  longer  a  mono- 
poly of  learning.  The  powers  of  the  modern  languages  had  at 
length  been  developed.  The  invention  of  printing  had  given 
new  facilities  to  the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind.  With  such 
auspices  commenced  the -great  Reformation. 

We  will  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers,  in  a  short  com* 
pass,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  real  history  of  the  contest, 
which  began  with  the  preaching  of  Luther  against  the  Indul- 
gences, and  which  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  have  been  ter- 
minated, a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  victory  of  Protestantism 
was  rapid  and  decisive.  The  dominion  of  the  Papacy  was  felt 
by  the  nations  of  Teutonic  blood  as  the  dominion  of  Italians,  of 
foreigners,  of  men  alien  in  language,  manners,  and  intellectual 
constitution.  The  large  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  spiritual 
tribunals  of  Rome  seemed  to  be  a  degrading  badge  of  servitude. 
The  sums  which,  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  were  exacted  by  a 
distant  court,  were  regarded  both  as  a  humiliating  and  as  a 
ruinous  tribute.  The  character  of  that  court  excited  the  scorn 
and  disgust  of  a  grave,  earnest,  sincere,  and  devout  people.  Ihe 
new  theology  spread  with  a  rapidity  never  known  before.  All 
ranks,  all  varieties  of  character,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  inno- 
vators. Sovereigns  impatient  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Pope — nobles  desirous  to  share  the  plunder 
of  abbeys — suitors  exasperated  by  the  extortions  of  the  Roman 
Camera — patriots  impatient  of  a  foreign  rule — good  men  scanda- 
lized by  the  corruptions  of  the  Church — bad  men  desirous  of  the 
license  inseparable  from  great  moral  revolutions — wise  men  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth — weak  men  allured  by  the  glitter  of 
novelty—^all  were  found  on  one  side.  Alone  among-  the  northern 
nations,  the  Irish  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith :  and  the  cause  of 
this  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  national  feeling  which,  in  hap- 
pier countries,  was  directed  against  Rome,  was  in  Ireland 
directed  afl^ainst  England.  In  fifty  years  from  the  day  on 
which  Luther  publicly  renounced  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  burned  the  byll  of  Leo  before  the  gates  of 
Wittenberg,  Protestantism  attained  its  highest  ascendency- 
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ascendeDcy  which  it  soon  lost,  and  which  it  has  never  regained. 
Hundreds,  who  could  well  remember  Brother  Martin  a  devout 
Catholic,  lived  to  see  the  revolution  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
author  victorious  in  half  the  states  of  Europe.  In  England, 
Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Livonia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Wurtemburg,  the  Palatinate,  in  several  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  Northern  Netherlands,  the  Reformation  had  completely 
triumphed;  and  in  all  the  other  countries  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  triumphing. 

But  while  this  mighty  work  was  proceeding  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  a  revolution  of  a  very  different  kind  had  taken  place  in 
the  south.  The  temper  of  Italy  and  Spain  was  widely  different 
from  that  of  Germany  and  England.  As  the  national  feeling  of 
the  Teutonic  nations  impelled  them  to  throw  off  the  Italian  su- 
premacy, 80  the  national  feeling  of  the  Italians  impelled  them  to 
resist  any  change  which  might  deprive  their  country  of  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  being  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  Universal  Church.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  tributes  were 
spent,  of  which  foreign  nations  so  bitterly  complained.  It  was 
to  adorn  Italy,  that  the  traffic  in  indulgences  had  been  carried  to 
that  scandalous  excess  which  had  roused  the  indignation  of 
Luther.  There  was  among  the  Italians  both  much  piety  and 
much  impiety ;  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  neither  the  piety 
nor  the  impiety  took  the  turn  of  Protestantism.  The  reli- 
gious Italians  desired  a  reform  of  morals  and  discipline,  but  not 
a  reform  of  doctrine,  and  least  of  all  a  schism.  The  irreligious 
Italians  simply  disbelieved  Christianity,  without  hating  it.  They 
looked  at  it  as  artists  or  as  statesmen ;  and  so  looking  at  it,  they 
liked  it  better  in  the  established  form  than  in  any  other.  It  was  to 
them  what  the  old  Pagan  worship  was  to  Trajan  and  Pliny. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  Savanarola,  nor  that  of  Machiavelli,had  any 
thing  in  common  with  that  of  the  religious  or  political  Protes- 
tants of  the  north. 

Spain  again  was,  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  a 
situation  very  different  from  tnat  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  Italy 
was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V. ;  and  the  court 
of  Rome  was,  on  many  important  occasions,  his  tool.  He  had 
not,  therefore,  like  the  distant  princes  of  the  north,  a  strong  sel- 
fish motive  for  attacking  the  Papacy.  In  fact,  the  very  measures 
which  provoked  the  Sovereign  of  England  to  renounce  all  con- 
nexion with  Rome,  were  dictated  by  the  Sovereign  of  Spain.  The 
feelings  of  the  Spanish  people  concurred  with  tne  interest  of  the 
Spanish  government.  The  attachment  of  the  Castilian  to  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors  was  peculiarly  strong  and  ardent.  With 
that  fiedth  were  inseparably  bound  up  the  institutions,  the  inde- 
pendence, and  the  glory  of  his  country.    Between  the  day  when 
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tbe  last  Gothic  king  was  vanqnished  on  the  ban W  Ae  J^;;«J 
and  the  day  when  Ferdinand  and  I»J^"»  ,;S;  and  during 
triumph,  neariy  eight  hundred  yea«  had  •^P'^'.'  "  jeaperate 
tho,e'y4rsth/splni«h  n''^- ^^^  guSC  b^en  merely 
struggle  against  misbeheTcrs.  The  ^'"saf^*  ^.  ^istencc  of 
an  fpisodfin  the  history  of  other  "^t  "ns.  The  «;  j^^^, 
SpaiS  had  been  one  long  crusade. .  Aft«' Sj^^^^  It 

in  the  Old  World,  she  be^n  to  fig,^t,^,f,KeVcWldren  steer- 
was  under  the  authority  of  a  Papal  b"™^^^^^^^  the  cross 
ed  into  unknown  seas.     It  was  under  **»«  «/*°/';™      kingdoms, 
that  they  marched  fearlessly  into  the  heart  of  great^  ^   |^       . 
It  was  with  the  cry  of  ♦  Saint  James  for  f^^'?\^''^^i^en  said 
armies  which  outnumbered  them  a  l'«"/5tS-,.,t  in  arms,  on 
Lt  the  Saint  had  heard  the  <-";i^,^;titrSe  w^^^^ 
a  grey  war-horse,  led  the  onset  before  wMcn  i  ^^^  ^^ 
of  Slsl  gods  had  giren  way.  .  ^Jer  the  ba«le,  eve^J  ^^, 
rapacity  or  cruelty  was  sufficiently  "n«'^^^°L   zeal.     Zeal 
thS  sufferers  were  unbaptized.     Avarice  stamuated^^^  ^^^  .^ 


hrsurferers  were  unbaptized.     Avarice  st^m^--^^  3„„ght 

consecrated  avarice.     Proselytes  »»<».  g^S'^f,"  g^ons,  mad- 

with  equ'al  ardour.     In  the  very  year  m  wh  ch  the  ^^ 

dened  6y  the  exactions  of  Rome,  broke  loose  Ir^m       ^^'^^^^ves 

Spaniards,   under  the  ^"^^""^y,  ^L,,^rof' Montezuma.  Thus 

masters  of  the  empire  and  of  the  ^'^f^f^^^^^Zn  Europe,  was 

Catholicism,  which,  in  the  public  »»"^  °f  J^'J'J^'  in   tbe   public 

break  of  Protestantism  in  one  part  of  J-»^^^*  j  Catholic  zeal  in 
been  to  produce  an  equally  violent  outbreak  o  ^.^^^  ^  ^^ 

another.  Two  reformations  were  P";'\^*  ?J  *  i„  the  Korth---a 
energy  and  eflfect-a  reformation  »[  «°f^"'^g  gouth.  In  the 
reforr^ation  of  manners  and  d'f 'P^^"«  '  Vrit  of  the  Church  of 
course  of  a  single  generation,  riie  whole  spir  ^^  ^^^  Vatican  to 
Rome  underwent  a  change.  From  t»°  ^  ^he  great  revival 
the  most  secluded  hermitage  <>*  ^^e  Apen  .^^^.J^^^.^j^g^  anciently 
was  every  -where  felt  and  seen.     Aii  ^^.^^^^   ^e^e  fur- 

devised  for  the  propagation  and  '^^^^^  -^^^  of  still  more  for- 
bished  up  and  made  efficient.  _f  «\;"f;\here  old  religious 
midable  power  were  constructea.  *-  Llieious  communities 
communities  were  remodelled,  »"* J^^^g^  ^he  death  of  Leo, 
called  into  existence.  Within  a  year  »  Capuchins  restored 
the  order  of  Camaldoli  was  P'^^f  ^-j  ,„;_ht  player  and  the  life 
the  old  Franciscan  d«cVpWne-f  ^.^3  Pf  J^^asca  devoted 
of  silence.  The  Barnabites  f  ^ ."-^^Xn  o?  the  poor.  To  the 
themselves    to  the  reUef  and  education       tne  p 
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Theatine  order  a  still  higher  interest  belongs.  Its  great  object 
was  the  same  with  that  of  our  early  Methodists — to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
wiser  than  the  Church  of  England,  gave  every  countenance 
to  the  good  work.  The  members  of  the  new  brotherhood 
preached  to  great  multitudes  in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields, 
prayed  by  the  beds  of  the  sick,  and  administered  the  last  sacra* 
ments  to  the  dying.  Foremost  among  them  in  zeal  and  devo- 
tion was  Gian  Pietro  Caraffa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  the 
Fourth.  In  the  convent  of  the  Theatines  at  Venice,  under 
the  eye  of  Caraffa,  a  Spanish  gentleman  took  up  his  abode, 
tended  the  poor  in  the  hospitals,  went  about  in  rags,  starved 
himself  almost  to  death,  and  often  sallied  into  the  streets,  mount* 
ed  on  stones,  and,  waving  his  hat  to  invite  the  passers-by,  began 
to  preach  in  a  strange  jargon  of  mingled  Castilian  and  Tuscan. 
The  Theatines  were  among  the  most  zealous  and  rigid  of  men  ; 
but  to  this  enthusiastic  neophyte  their  discipline  seemed  lax, 
and  their  movements  slugguh ;   for  his  own  mind,   naturally 

Cionate  and  imaginative,  nad  passed  through  a  training  which 
^ven  to  all  its  peculiarities  a  morbid  intensity  and  energy. 
In  his  early  life  he  had  been  the  very  prototype  of  the  hero  of 
Cervantes.  '  The  single  study  of  the  young  Hidalgo  had  been 
chivalrous  romance ;  and  his  existence  had  been  one  gorgeous 
day-dream  of  princesses  rescued  and  infidels  subdued.  He  had 
chosen  a  Dulcmea,  *  no  countess,  no  duchess' — these  are  his  own 
words — *  but  one  of  far  higher  station  ;*  and  he  flattered  him* 
self  with  the  hope  of  laying  at  her  feet  the  kevs  of  Moorish 
castles  and  the  jewelled  turbans  of  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  midst  of 
these  visions  of  martial  glory  and  prosperous  love,  a  severe 
wound  stretched  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  His  constitution  was 
shattered,  and  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  cripple  for  life.     The 

f)alm  of  strength,  grace,  and  skill  in  knightly  exercises,  was  no 
onger  for  him.  He  could  no  longer  hope  to  strike  down  gigan* 
tic  ftoldans,  or  to  find  favour  in  tne  sight  of  beautifnl  women. 
A  new  \nsion  then  arose  in  his  mind,  and  mingled  itself  with  his 
old  delusions  in  a  manner  which,  to  most  Englishmen,  must  seem 
singular;  but  which  thrxic  who  know  bow  close  was  the  union 
between  religion  and  chivalry  in  Spain,  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand.  He  would  siill  be  a  boldier — be  would  still  be  a 
knight*errant ;  but  the  soMier  and  knight-errant  of  the  spouse 
of  Christ.  He  would  smite  the  Great  Red  Dragon.  He  would 
be  the  champion  of  the  Woman  clothed  with  the  Sijn.  He  would 
break  the  charm  under  which  false  prophets  held  the  souls  of  men 
in  bondage.  His  restless  spirit  led  him  to  the  Syrian  deserts,  and 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Holv  bepulchre.  Thence  he  wandered  back 
to  the  fivrtnest  west,  and  astomshed  the  convents  of  Spain  and 
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the  schools  of  France  by  his  penances  and  vigils.  The  same  lively 
imagmation  which  had  been  employed  in  picturing  the  tumult  of 
unreal  battles,  and  the  charms  of  unreal  queens,  now  peopled  his 
solitude  with  saints  and  angels.  The  Holy  Virgin  descended  to 
commune  with  him.  He  saw  the  Saviour  face  to  face  with  the 
eye  of  flesh.  Even  those  mysteries  of  religion  which  are  the 
hardest  trial  of  faith,  were  in  his  case  palpable  to  sight.  It  is 
difficult  to  relate  without  a  pitying  smile,  tnat,  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  he  saw  transubstantiation  take  place ;  and  that,  as  he  stood 
praying  on  the  steps  of  St  Dominic,  he  saw  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  wept  aloud  with  joy  and  wonder.  Such  was  the  celebrated 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  in  the  great  Catholic  reaction,  bore  the 
same  share  which  Luther  bore  in  the  great  Protestant  movement. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  the  Theatines,  the  enthusiastic 
Spaniard  turned  his  face  towards  Rome.  Poor,  obscure,  without 
a  patron,  without  recommendations,  he  entered  the  city  where 
now  two  princely  temples,  rich  with  painting  and  many-coloured 
marble,  commemorate  his  great  services  to  the  Church ;  where 
his  form  stands  sculptured  in  massive  silver ;  where  his  bones,  en- 
shruied  amidst  jewels,  are  placed  beneath  the  altar  of  God.  His 
activity  and  zeal  bore  down  all  opposition ;  and  under  his  rule 
the  order  of  Jesuits  began  to  exist,  and  grew  rapidly  to  the  full 
measure  of  its  gigantic  powers.  With  what  vehemence,  with 
what  policy,  with  what  exact  discipline,  with  what  dauntless 
courage,  with  what  self-denial,  with  what  forgetfulness  of  the 
dearest  private  ties,  with  what  intense  and  stubborn  devotion  to 
a  single  end,  with  what  unscrupulous  laxity  and  versatility  in 
the  choice  of  means,  the  Jesuits  fought  the  battle  of  their 
church,  is  written  in  every  page  of  the  annals  of  Europe  during 
several  generations.  In  the  order  of  Jesus  was  concentrated  the 
quintessence  of  the  Catholic  spirit ;  and  the  history  of  the  order 
of  Jesus  is  the  history  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction.  That  order 
possessed  itself  at  once  of  all  the  strongholds  which  command 
the  public  mind — of  the  pulpit,  of  the  press,  of  the  confessional, 
of  the  academies.  Wherever  the  Jesuit  preached,  the  church 
was  too  small  for  the  audience.  The  name  of  Jesuit  on  a  title- 
page,  secured  the  circulation  of  a  book.  It  was  in  the  ears  of 
the  Jesuit  that  the  powerful,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful,  breathed 
the  secret  history  of  their  lives.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesmt 
that  the  youth  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  were  brought  up 
from  the  first  rudiments  to  the  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
Literature  and  science,  lately  associated  with  infidelity  or  with 
heresy,  now  became  the  allies  of  orthodoxy.  Dominant  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  great  order  soon  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  In  spite  of  oceans  and  deserts,  of  hunger  and  pes- 
tilence^  of  spies  and  penal  laws,  of  dungeons  and  racks,  of  gib- 
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bets  and  quartering-blocks,  Jesuits  were  to  be  foand  under  every 
disguise^  and  in  every  country, — scholars,  physicians,  merchants, 
serving.men ;  in  the  hostile  court  of  Sweden,  in  the  old  manor- 
houses  of  Cheshire,  among  the  hovels  of  Connaught ;  arguing, 
instrueting,  consoling,  stealing  away  the  hearts  of  the  young, 
animating  the  courage  of  the  timid,  holding  up  the  crucifix  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  dying.  Nor  was  it  less  their  office  to  plot 
agfunst  the  thrones  and  fives  of  apostate  kings,  to  spread  evil 
rumours,  to  raise  tumults,  to  inflame  civil  wars,  to  arm  the  hand 
of  the  assassin.  Inflexible  in  nothing  but  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
Church,  they  were  equally  ready  to  appeal  in  her  cause  to  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Extreme  doctrines 
of  obedience  and  extreme  doctrines  of  liberty — the  right  of  rulers 
to  misgovern  the  people,  the  right  of  ejery  one  of  the  people  to 
plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  a  bad  ruter — were  inculcated  by 
the  same  man,  according  as  he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject 
of  Philip  or  to  the  subject  of  Elizabeth.  Some  described  these 
men  as  the  most  rigid,  others  as  the  most  indulgent  of  spiritual 
directors.  And  both  descriptions  were  correct.  The  truly  devout 
listened  with  awe  to  the  high  and  saintly  morality  of  the  Jesuit. 
The  gay  cavalier  who  had  run  his  rival  through  the  body,  the  frail 
beauty  who  bad  forgotten  her  marriage-vow,  ^und  in  the  Jesuit  an 
easy  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  tolerant  of  the  little  irregularities 
of  people  of  fashion.  The  confessor  was  strict  or  lax,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  penitent.  His  first  object  was  to  drive  no  per- 
son out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Since  there  were  bad  people, 
it  was  better  that  they  should  be  bad  Catholics  than  bad  Protes- 
tants.  If  a  person  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  bravo,  a  liber- 
tine, or  a  gambler,  that  was  no  reason  for  making  him  a  heretic 
too. 

The  Old  JVorld  was  not  wide  enough  for  this  strange  activity. 
The  Jesuits  invaded  all  the  countries  which  the  great  maritime 
discoveries  of  the  preceding  age  had  laid  open  to  European 
enterprise.  In  the  depths  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  at  the  marts 
of  the  African  slave-caravans,  on  the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
in  the  observatories  of  China,  they  were  to  be  found.  They 
made  converts  in  regions  which  neither  avarice  nor  curiosity  had 
tempted  any  of  their  countrymen  to  enter ;  and  preached  and  dis- 
puted in  tongues  of  which  no  other  native  of  the  West  under- 
stood a  word. 

The  spirit  which  appeared  so  eminently  in  this  order,  animated 
the  whole  Catholic  world.  The  Court  of  Rome  itself  was  puri- 
fied. During  the  generation  which  preceded  the  Reformation, 
that  court  had  been  a  scandal  to  the  Cnristian  name.  Its  annals 
are  black  with  treason,  murder,  and  incest.  Even  its  more 
respectable  members  were  utterly  unfit  to  be  ministers  of  religion. 
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They  were  men  like  Leo  X. ;  men  who,  with  the  Latinity  of  the 
Augtistan  age,  had  acquired  its  atheistical  and  scoffing  spirit. 
They  regaraed  those  Christian  mysteries  of  which  they  were 
stewards,  just  as  the  Augur  Cicero  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
Csesar  regarded  the  Sibylline  books  and  the  pecking  of  the 
sacred  chickens.  Among  themselves,  they  spoke  of  the  Incar- 
nation, the  Eucharist,  and  the  Trinity,  in  the  same  tone  in 
which  Cotta  and  Velleius  talked  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  or  of 
the  voice  of  Faunus  in  the  mountains.  Their  years  ghded  by  in 
a  soft  dream  of  sensual  and  intellectual  voluptuousness.  Choice 
cookery,  delicious  wines,  lovely  women,  hounds,  falcons,  horses, 
newly-discovered  manuscripts  of  the  classics,  sonnets  and  bur- 
lesque romances  in  the  sweetest  Tuscan — just  as  licentious  as  a 
fine  sense  of  the  graceful  would  permit ;  plate  from  the  hand  of 
Benvenutp,  designs  for  palaces  by  Michael  Angelo,  frescoes  by 
Raphael,  busts,  mosaics,  and  eems  just  dug  up  from  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  temples  and  villas ; — these  things  were  the  delight 
and  even  the  serious  business  of  their  lives.  Letters  and  the  fine 
arts  undoubtedly  owe  much  to  this  not  inelegant  sloth.  But 
when  the  great  stirring  of  the  mind  of  Europe  began — when  doc- 
trine after  doctrine  was  assailed — when  nation  after  nation  with- 
drew from  communion  with  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  it  was  felt 
that  the  Church  could  not  be  safely  confided  to  chiefs  whose 
hiehest  praise  was,  that  they  were  good  judges  of  Latin  compo- 
sitions, of  paintings,  and  of  statues,  whose  severest  studies  had  a 
Pagan  character,  and  who  were  suspected  of  laughing  in  secret 
at  the  sacraments  which  they  administered,  and  of  believing  no 
more  of  the  Gospel  than  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore.  Men  of  a 
very  different  class  now  rose  to  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs — men  whose  spirit  resembled  that  of  Dunstan  and  of 
Becket.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  exhibited  in  their  own  persons  all 
the  austerity  of  the  early  anchorites  of  Syria.  Paul  I V.  brought 
to  the  Papal  throne  the  same  fervent  zeal  which  had  carried  him 
igto  the  Tbeatine  convent.  Pius  V.,  under  his  gorgeous  vest- 
ments, wore  day  and  night  the  hair-shirt  of  a  simple  friar;  walked 
barefoot  in  the  streets  at  tlie  head  of  processions ;  found,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  pressing  avocations,  time  for  private  prayer; 
often  regretted  that  the  public  duties  of  his  station  were  unfa- 
vourable to  growth  in  holiness ;  and  edified  his  flock  by  innu- 
merable instances  of  humility,  charity,  and  forgiveness  of  personal 
injuries :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  upheld  the  authority  of  his 
see,  and  the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  his  church,  with  all  the 
stubbornness  and  vehemence  of  Hildebrand.  Gregory  XI I L 
exerted  himself  not  only  to  imitate  but  to  surpass  Pius  in  the 
severe  virtues  of  his  sacred  profession.  As  was  the  head,  such  were 
the  members.     The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  world 
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may  be  traced  in  every  walk  of  literature  and  of  art.  It  will  be 
at  once  perceived  by  every  person  who  compares  the  poem  of 
Tasso  with  that  of  Ariosto,  or  the  monuments  of  Sixtus  V.  widi 
thode  of  Leo  X. 

But  it  was  not  on  moral  influence  alone  that  the  Catholic 
Church  relied.  The  civil  sword  in  Spain  and  Italy  was  unspa- 
ringly employed  in  her  support.  The  Inquisition  was  armed 
with  new  powers  and  inspired  with  a  new  energy.  If  Protes- 
tantism, or  the  semblance  of  Protestantism,  showed  itself  in  any 
quarter,  it  was  instantly  met,  not  bv  petty,  teasing  persecution, 
but  by  persecution  of  that  sort  which  bows  down  ana  crushes  all 
but  a  very  few  select  spirits.  Whoever  was  suspected  of  heresy, 
whatever  his  rank,  his  learning,  or  his  reputation,  was  to  purge 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  severe  and  vigilant  tribunal,  or  to 
die  by  iire.  Heretical  books  were  sought  out  and  destroyed 
with  the  same  unsparing  riffour.  Works  which  were  once  in 
every  house  were  so  effectually  suppressed,  that  no  copy  of  them 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  most  extensive  libraries.  One  book 
in  particular,  entitled,  **  Of  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ," 
had  this  fate.  It  was  written  in  Tuscan,  was  many  times  re- 
printed, and  was  eac^erly  read  in  every  part  of  Italy.  But  the 
mquisitors  detected  In  it  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  They  proscribed  it ;  and  it  is  now  as  utteriy 
lost  as  the  second  decaoe  of  livy. 

Thus,  while  the  Protestant  reformation  proceeded  rapidly  at 
one  extremity  of  Europe,  the  Catholic  revival  went  on  as  rapid- 
Iv  at  the  other.   About  half  a  century  after  the  g^at  separation, 
there  were  throughout  the  north,  P)rotestant  governments  and 
Protestant  nations.    In  the  south  were  governments  and  nations 
actuated  by  the  most  intense  zeal  for  tne  ancient  church.     Be- 
tween these  two  hostile  regions  lay,  geographically  as  well  as 
morally,  a  great  debateable  land.     In  France,  Belgium,  South- 
ern Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  the  contest  was  stJH  unde- 
cided.    The  governments  of  those  countries  had  not  renounced 
their  connexion  with  Rome ;  but  the  Protestants  were  nume- 
rous, powerful,  bold,  and  active.    In  France,  they  formed  a  com- 
monwealth within  the  realm,  held  fortresses,  were  able  to  bring 
great  armies  into  the  field,  and  had  treated  with  their  sovereign  on 
terms  of  equality.     In  Poland,  the  kin?  was  still  a  Catholic  ; 
but  the  Protestants  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  Diet,  fiMed  the 
chief  offices  in  the  administration,  and,  in  the  lar^e  towns,  took 
possession  of  the  parish  churches.     *  It  appeared,  says  the  Pa- 
pal nuncio,  *  that  in  Poland,   Protestantism  would  completely 
supersede  Catholicisnu'     In  Bavaria,  the  state  of  things  was 
nearly  the  same.     The  Protectants  had  a  majority  in  the  IVs- 
sembly  of  the  States^  and  deijianded  from  the  duke  toucesaSons 
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ia  favour  of  their  religion,  as  the  price  of  their  subsidies.  la 
Transylvania,  the  House  of  Austria  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
Diet  from  confiscating,  by  one  sweeping  decree,  the  estates  of 
the  church.  In  Austria  Proper  it  was  generally  said  that  only 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  population  could  be  counted  on  as  good 
Catholics,  in  Belgium  the  adherents  of  the  new  opinions  were 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  history  of  the  two  succeeding  generations  is  the  history 
of  the  great  struggle  between  Protestantism  possessed  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  Catholicism  possessed  of  the  south,  for 
the  doubtful  territory  which  lay  between.  All  the  weapons  of  car- 
nal and  of  spiritual  warfare  were  employed.  Both  sides  may 
boast  of  great  talents  and  of  great  virtues.  Both  have  to  blush 
for  many  follies  and  crimes.  At  first,  the  chances  seemed  to  be 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Protestantism  ;  but  the  victory  remained 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  every  point  she  was  successful. 
If  we  overleap  another  half  century,  we  find  her  victorious  and 
dominant  in  France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Po- 
land, and  Hungary.  Nor  has  Protestantism,  in  the  course  of  two 
hundred  years,  been  able  to  reconquer  any  portion  of  what  it 
then  lost. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  dissembled  that  this  wonderful  tri- 
umph of  the  Papacy  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed,  not  to  the  force 
of  arms,  but  to  a  great  reflux  in  public  opinion.  During  the  first 
half  century  after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  the 
current  of  feeling,  in  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  and 
of  the  Pyrenees,  ran  impetuously  towards  the  new  doctrines. 
Then  the  tide  turned,  and  rushed  as  fiercely  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Neither  during  the  one  period,  nor  during  the  other, 
did  much  depend  upon  the  event  of  battles  or  sieges.  The  Pro- 
testant movement  was  hardly  checked  for  an  instant  by  the  de- 
feat at  Muhlberg.  The  Catholic  reaction  went  on  at  full  speed 
in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  Armada.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  violence  of  the  first  blow  or  of  the  recoil  was  the 
greater.  Fifty  years  after  the  Lutheran  separation,  Catholicism 
could  scarcely  maintain  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  hundred  years  after  the  separation,  Protestantism  could  scarce- 
ly maintain  itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  causes  of  this 
memorable  turn  in  human  affairs  well  deserve  to  be  investigated. 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  fencing-match  in  Shakspeare — '  Laertes  wounds  Hamlet; 

*  then,  in  scufiiing,  they  change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds 

*  Laertes.'  The  war  between  Luther  and  Leo  was  a  war  between 
firm  faith  and  unbelief,  between  zeal  and  apathy,  between  energy 
and  indolence,  between  seriousness  and  frivolity,  between  a  pure 
morality  and  vice.  Very  different  was  the  war  which  degenerate 
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Protestantism  bad  to  wage  against  regenerate  Catholicisni.  To 
tbe  debancheeSy  the  poisoners,  the  atheists,  who  had  worn  the 
tiara  daring  the  generation  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  had 
succeeded  ropes  who,  in  religious  fenrour  and  serere  sanctity  of 
manners,  might  bear  a  comparison  with  Cyprian  or  Ambrow. 
The  order  of  Jesuits  alone  could  show  many  men  not  inferior  in 
sincerity,  constancy,  courage,  and  austerity  of  life,  to  the  apostles 
of  the  Reformation.  But,  while  danger  had  thus  called  forth  in 
tbe  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  many  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  Reformers,  the  Reformed  Churches  had  contracted  some 
of  the  corruptions  which  had  been  justly  censured  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  They  had  become  lukewarm  and  worldly.  Their 
g^reat  old  leaders  had  been  borne  to  the  grare,  and  had  left  no 
successors.  Among  the  Protestant  princes  there  was  little  or  no 
hearty  Protestant  feeling.  Elizabeth  herself  was  a  Protestant 
rather  from  policy  than  from  firm  conviction.  James  I.,  in  order 
to  effect  his  favourite  object  of  marrying  his  son  into  one  of  the 
great  continental  houses,  was  ready  to  make  immense  conces- 
sions to  Rome,  and  even  to  admit  a  modified  primacy  in  the 
Pope.  Henry  IV.  twice  abjured  the  reformed  doctrines  from 
interested  motives.  The  Elector  of  Saxony — the  natural  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany — submitted  to  become,  at  the 
most  important  crisis  of  the  struggle,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Papistk  Among  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  a  religious  seal  often  amounting  to  fiuiaticism.  Philip 
II.  was  a  Papist  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
Elizabedi  was  a  Protestant.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  brought 
up  under  the  teadiing  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  fervent  missionary 
wielding  the  powers  of  a  prince.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  1 1, 
deliberately  put  his  throne  to  haaard  over  and  over  again,  rather 
than  make  the  smallest  concession  to  the  spirit  of  religious  inno- 
vation. Sirismund  of  Sweden  lost  a  crown  which  he  might  have 
preserved  if  he  would  have  renounced  the  Catholic  fidth.  In  short, 
every  where  on  the  Protestant  side  we  see  languor;  every  where 
on  the  Catholic  side  we  see  ardour  and  devotion. 

Not  only  was  there,  at  this  time,  a  much  more  intense  seal 
among  the  Catholics  than  among  the  Protestants ;  but  the  whole 
leal  of  the  Catholics  was  directed  against  the  Protestants,  while 
almost  the  whole  seal  of  the  Protestants  was  directed  against  each 
other.  Within  the  Catholic  Church  there  were  no  serious  dis- 
putes on  points  of  doctrine.  The  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  were  received ;  and  the  Jansenian  controversy  had  not  yet 
arisen.  The  whole  force  of  Rome  was,  therefore,  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Reformation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  force  which  ouffht  to  have  fought  the  battle 
of  the  Reformation  was  exhausted  m  civil  conflict  While  Jesuit 
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pnNicher^i  Jemiit  confessors,  Jesuit  teachers  of  yoatb,  overspread 
Europe^  eager  to  expend  every  faculty  of  their  miods  and  every 
drop  of  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  Church,  Protestant  doc- 
tors were  confutingi  and  Protestant  rulers  were  punishing  sec-< 
taries  who  were  just  as  good  Protestants  as  themselves — 

*  Cnmqne  snperbs  foret  Babylon  spolianda  tropseis, 
Bella  geri  placult  nullot  babitara  triumpbos.' 

In  the  Palatinate,  a  Calvinistic  prince  persecuted  the  Lutherans. 
In  Saxony,  a  Lutheran  prince  persecuted  the  Calvinists.  In  Swe* 
den,  every  body  who  objected  to  any  of  the  articles  of  the  Con« 
fession  of  Augsburg  was  banished*  In  Scotland,  Melville  was 
disputing  with  other  Protestants  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
government.  In  England,  the  gaols  were  filled  with  men  who, 
though  zealous  for  the  Reformation,  did  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  Court  on  all  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine.  Some  were 
in  ward  for  denying  the  tenet  of  reprobation ;  some  for  not  wear* 
ing  surplices.  The  Irish  people  might  at  that  time  have  been, 
in  all  probability,  reclaimed  from  Popery,  at  the  expense  of  half 
the  zeal  and  activity  which  Whitgift  employed  in  oppressing 
Puritans,  and  Martin  Marprelate  in  reviling  bishops. 

As  the  Catholics  in  gseal  and  in  union  h^  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Protestants,  so  bad  they  also  an  infinitely  superior  or.- 
ganization.  In  truth,  Protestantism,  for  aggressive  purposes,  had 
no  organization  at  all.  The  Reformed  Churches  were  mere 
national  Churches.  The  Church  of  England  existed  for  England 
alone.  It  was  an  institution  as  purely  local  as  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  was  utterly  without  an^  machinery  for 
foreign  operations.  The  Ohurch  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, existed  for  Scotland  alone.  The  operations  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  took  in  the  whole  world.  Nobody  at 
Lambeth,  or  at  Edinburgh,  troubled  himself  about  what  was  doing 
in  Poland  or  Bavaria.  But  at  Rome,  Cracow  and  Munich  were 
ol\jeots  of  as  much  interest  as  the  purlieus  of  St  John  Lateran. 
Our  island,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  did  not  send  out 
a  single  missionary  or  a  single  instructor  of  youth  to  the  scene 
of  the  great  spiritual  war.  Not  a  single  seminary  was  established 
here  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  such  persons  to 
foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Poland  were  filled  with  able  and  active  Catholic  emissaries  of 
Spanish  or  Italian  birth;  and  colleges  for  tlie  instruction  of  the 
northern  youth  were  founded  at  Rome.  The  spiritual  force  of  Pro- 
testantism was  a  mere  local  militia,  which  might  be  useful  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  but  could  not  be  sent  abroad,  and  could  therefore 
make  no  conouests.  Rome  had  such  a  local  militia ;  but  she  had 
also  a  fbrce  disposable  at  a  moment's  notice  for  foreign  service. 
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however  dangerous  or  disagreeable.  If  it  was  thought  at  head* 
quarters  that  a  Jesuit  at  Pidermo  was  qualified  by  his  talents  and 
character  to  withstand  the  Reformers  in  lithuania,  the  order 
was  instantly  given  and  instantly  obeyed.  In  a  month,  the  faith* 
ful  servant  of  the  Church  was  preaching,  catechising,  confessing, 
beyond  the  Niemen. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  polity  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  the  very  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom.  In  truth,  nothing  but 
such  a  polity  could,  against  such  assaults,  have  borne  up  such 
doctrines.  The  experience  of  twelve  hundred  eventful  years,  the 
ingenuity  and  patient  care  of  forty  generations  of  statesmen,  have 
improved  it  to  such  perfection«  that,  among  the  contrivances  of 
political  ability,  it  occupies  the  highest  place.  The  stronger  our 
conviction  that  reason  and  Scripture  were  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
Protestantism,  the  greater  is  the  reluctant  admiration  with  which 
we  regard  that  svstem  of  tactics  against  which  reason  and  Scrip* 
ture  were  arrayea  in  vain. 

If  we  went  at  large  into  this  most  interesting  subject,  we  should 
fill  volumes.  We  will,  therefore,  at  present  advert  to  only  one 
important  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  tho< 
roughly  understands,  what  no  other  Church  has  ever  understood, 
how  to  deal  with  enthusiasts.  In  some  sects— particularly  in 
in&nt  sects— enthusiasm  is  suffered  to  be  rampant.  In  other 
sects-— particularly  in  sects  long  established  and  richly  endowed 
— ^it  is  regarded  with  aversion.  The  Catholic  Church  neither 
submits  to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses  it.  She  con- 
siders it  as  a  great  moving  torce  which  in  itself,  like  the  muscu- 
lar powers  of  a  fine  horse,  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  which 
may  be  so  directed  as  to  produce  great  good  or  great  evil ;  and 
she  assumes  the  direction  to  herself.  It  would  be  absurd  to  run 
down  a  horse  like  a  wolf.  It  would  be  still  more  absurd  to  let 
him  run  wild,  breaking  fences  and  tramplin|(  down  passengers. 
The  rational  course  is  to  subjugate  his  will,  without  impairing  his 
vigour — to  teach  him  to  obey  the  rein,  and  then  to  ursre  him  to 
full  speed.  When  once  he  knows  his  master,  he  is  vtduable  in 
proportion  to  his  strength  and  spirit.  Just  such  has  been  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  regard  to  enthusiasts.  She 
luiows  that  when  religious  feelings  have  obtained  the  complete 
empire  of  the  mind,  they  impart  a  strange  energy,  that  they  raise 
men  above  the  dominion  of  pain  and  pleasure,  that  obloquy  be- 
coflses  glory,  that  death  itself  is  contemplated  onlv  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  nigher  and  happier  life.  She  knows  that  a  person  in 
this  state  is  no  object  of  contempt.  He  may  be  vulgar,  ignorant, 
visionary,  extravagant :  but  he  will  do  and  suffer  things  which  it 
is  for  her  interest  that  somebody  should  do  and  suffer,  yet  from 
whieh  calm  and  sobeMninded  men  would  shrink.    She  accord- 
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ingly  enlists  him  in  her  service^  assigns  to  him  some  forlorn  hope, 
in  which  intrepidity  and  impetuosity  are  more  wanted  than  judg« 
ment  and  self-command,  and  sends  him  forth  with  her  benedic* 
tions  and  her  applause. 

In  England  it  not  unfrequeirtly  happens  that  a  tinker  or  coal- 
heaver  hears  a  sermon,  or  falls  in  with  a  tract,  which  alarms  him 
about  the  state  of  hb  soul.      If  he  be  a  man  of  excitable  nerves 
and  strong  imagination,  he  thiirics  himself  given  over  to  the  Evil 
Power.    He  doubts  whether  he  has  not  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin.     He  imputes  every  wild  fancy  that  springs  up  in  his 
milld  to  the  whisper  of  a  fiend.     His  sleep  is  broken  by  dreams 
of  the  great  judgment-seat,  the  open  books,  and  the  unquenchable 
fire.     If,  in  order  to  )BScape  from  these  vexing  thoughts,  he  flies 
to  amusement  or  to  licentious  indulgence,  the  delusive  relief  only 
make  his  misery  darker  and  more  hope)ess.     At  length  a  turn 
takes  place.     He  is  reconciled  to  his  offended  Maker.     To  bor- 
row tne  fine  imagery  :^pf  one  who  had  himself  been  thus  tried,  he 
emerges  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  from  the  dark 
land  of  gins  and  snares,   of  quagmires  and  precipices,  of  evil 
spirits  and  ravenous  beasts.     The  sunshine  is  on  his  path.     He 
ascends  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  'catches  firom  their  sum- 
mit a  distant  view  of  the  shining  city  which  is  the  end  of  his  pil- 
grimage.    Then  arises  in  his  mind  a  natural,  and  surely  not  a 
censurable  desire,  to  impart  to  others  the  thoughts  of  which  his 
own  heart  is  full — to  warn  the  careless,  to  comfort  those  who  are 
troubled  in  spirit.     The  impulse  which  urges  him  to  devote  his 
whole  life  to  the  teaching  of  religion,  is  a  strong  passion  in  the 
guise  of  a  duty.    He  exhorts  his  neighbours ;  and,  if  he  l^e  a  man 
'  of  s^rohg  parts,  he  often  does  so  wiSi  great  efiect.     He  pleads  as 
if  he  were  pleading  for  his  life,  with  tears,  and  pathetic  gestures, 
and  burning  words ;  and  he  soon  finds  with  delight,  not  perhaps 
wholly  unmixed  with  the  alloy  of  human  infirmity,  that  his  rude 
eloqu^nce  rouses  and  melts  hearers  who  sleep  very  composedly 
while  the  rector  preaches  on  the  apostolical  succession.     Zeal  for 
God,  love  for  his  fellow-creatures,  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his 
newly  discovered  powers,  impel  him  to  become  a  preacher.     He 
has  no  quarrel  with  the  establishment,  no  objection  to  its  formu- 
laries, its  government,  or  its  vestments.   He  would  gladly  be  ad- 
mitted among  its  humblest  ministers.     But,  admitted  or  rejected, 
his  vocation  is  determined.     His  orders  have  come  down  to  him^ 
not  through  a  long  and  doubtful  series  of  Arian  and  Papist  bishops, 
but  direct  from  on  high.     His  commission  is  the  same  t^t  on 
the  Mountain  of  Ascension  was  given  to  the  Eleven.     Nor  will 
he,  for  lack  of  human  credentials,  spare  to  deliver  the  glorious 
message  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  true  Head  of  the  Church. 
For  a  man  thus  minded,  there  Is  within  the  pale  of  the  establish- 
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ment  no  place.  He  has  been  at  no  college ;  he  cannot  constrai 
a  Greek  author,  nor  write  a  Latin  theme ;  and  he  is  told  that,  if 
he  remains  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  he  must  do  so  as  a 
hearer,  and  that,  if  he  is  resolved  to  be  a  teacher,  he  must  begin 
by  being  a  schismatie.  His  choice  is  soon  made.  He  harangues 
on  Tower  Hill  or  in  Smith6eld.  A  congregation  is  formed.  A 
license  is  obtained.  A  plain  brick  building,  with  a  desk  and 
benches/ is  run  up,  and  named  Ebenezer  or  Bethel.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  Church  has  lost  for  ever  a  hundred  families,  not  one 
of  which  entertained  the  least  scruple  about  her  articles,  her 
liturgy,  her  government,  or  her  ceremonies. 

Far  different  is  the  policy  of  Rome.  The  ignorant  enthusiast, 
whom  the  Anglican  Church  makes  an  enemy,  and,  whatever  the 
polite  and  learned  may  think,  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  makes  a  champion.     She  bids  him  nurse  his 
beard,  covers  him  with  a  gown  and  hood  of  coarse  dark  stuff, 
ties  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  sends  him  forth  to  teach  in  her 
name.     He  costs  her  nothing.    He  takes  not  a  ducat  away  from 
the  revenues  of  her  benefic^  clergy.     He  lives  by  the  alms  of 
those  who  respect  his  spiritual  character,  and  are  grateful  for  his 
instnietions.   He  preaches,  not  exactly  in  the  style  of  Massillon, 
but  in  a  wav  which  moves  the  passions  of  uneducated  hearers ; 
and  all  his  influence  is  employed  to  strengthen  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  minister.     To  that  Church  he  becomes  as  strong- 
ly attached  as  any  of  the  cardinals,  whose  scarlet  carriages  and 
liveries  crowd  the  entrance  of  the  palace  on  the  Quirinal.  In  this 
way  the  Church  of  Rome  unites  in  herself  all  the  strength  of 
establishment,  and]  all  the -strength  of  dissent.     With  the  utmost 
pomp  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  above,  she  has  all  the  energy  of  the 
▼oluntary  system  below.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  very  recent 
instances  in  which  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  estranged 
from  her  by  the  sel6shness,  sloth,  and  cowardice  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  have  been  brought  back  by  tl^e  zeal  of  the  begging  friars. 
Even  for  female  agency  there  ift  a  place  in  her  system.     To 
devout  women  she  assigns  spiritual  functions,  dignities,  and  ma- 
gistracies.    In  our  country,  if  a  noble  lady  is  moved  by  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  religion,  the  chance  is, 
that  though  she  may  disapprove  of  no  one  doctrine  or  ceremony 
of  the  Established  Church,  she  will  end  by  giving  her  name  to 
a  new  schism.  If  a  pious  and  benevolent  woman  enters  the  cells 
of  a  prison,  to  pray  with  the  most  unhappy  and  degraded  of  her 
own  sex,  she  ooes  so  without  any  authority  from  the  Church. 
No  line  of  action  is  traced  out  for  her ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  Or- 
dinary does  not  complain  of  her  intrusion,  and  if  the  Bishop 
does  not  shake  his  head  at  such  irregular  benevolence.     At 
Uomet  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  would  have  a  place  in  the 
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calendar  as  St  Selina,  and  Mrs  Fry  would  be  foundress  and  first 
Superior  of  the  Blessed  Order  of  listers  of  the  Gaok* 

Place  Ignatius  Lovola  at  Oxford.  Ha  \b  certain  to  become 
tlie  head  of  a  formidable  secession.  Place  John  Wesley  at  Rome. 
He  is  certain  to  be  the  first  General  of  a  new  society  devoted  to 
the  interests  and  honour  of  the  Church.  Place  St  Theresa  in 
London.  Her  restless  enthusiasm  ferments  into  madness^  not 
untinctured  with  craft.  She  becomes  the  prophetesSf  the  mother 
of  the  faithful,  holds  disputations  with  the  devil,  issues  sealed 
pardons  to  her  adorers,  and  lies  in  of  the  Sbiloh.  Place  Joanna 
Southcote  at  Rome.  She  founds  an  order  of  barefooted  Carmel-* 
ites,  every  one  of  whom  is  ready  to  suifer  martyrdom  for  the 
Church  :•— 'a  solemn  servicers  consecrated  to  her  memory : — and 
her  statue,  placed  over  the  holy  water,  strikes  the  eye  of  every 
stranger  who  enters  St  Peter's. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  because  we  believe,  that 
of  the  many  causes  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  owed  her 
safety  and  her  triumph  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
chief  was  the  profound  policy  with  which  she  used  the  fanaticism 
of  such  persons  as  St  Ignatius  and  St  Theresa. 

The  Protestant  party  was  now,  indeed,  vanquished  and  hum* 
bledt  In  France,  so  strong  had  been  the  Catholic  reaction,  that 
Henry  IV.  found  it  necessary  to  choose  between  his  religion 
and  bis  crown*.  In  spite  of  bis  clear  hereditary  right,  in  spite  of 
bis  eminent  personal  qualities,  he  saw  that,  unless  he  reconciled 
himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  could  not  count  on  the  fide*- 
lity  even  of  those  gallant  gentlemen  whose  impetuous  valour  had 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Ivry.  In  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Southern  Germany,  Catholicism  had  obtained  a  complete  as^ 
cendant*  The  resistance  of  Bohemia  was  put  down.  The  Pa- 
latinate was  conquered.  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  were  over- 
flowed by  Catholic  invadevs.  The  King  of  Denmark  stood  forth 
as  the  Protector  of  the  Reformed  Churches :  be  was  defeated, 
driven  out  of  the  empire,  and  attacked  in  his  own  possessions. 
The  armies  of  the  House  of  Austria  pressed  on,  subjugated  Po- 
merania,  and  were  stopped  in  their  progress  only  by  the  ram- 
parts of  Stralsund. 

And  now  again  the  tide  turned.  Two  violent  outbreaks  of 
religious  feeling  in  opposite  directions  had  given  a  character  to 
the  history  of  a  whole  century.  Protestantism  had  at  first  driven 
back  Catholicism  to  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Catholicism 
had  rallied,  and  had  driven  back  Protestantism  even  to  the  German 
Ocean.  Then  the  great  southern  reaction  began  to  slacken,  as 
the  great  northern  movement  had  slackened  before.  The  zeal  of 
the  Catholics  became  cool ;  their  union  was  dissolved.  The  par- 
oxysm of  religious  excitement  was  over  on  both  sides.    Thd  oi^e 
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party  had  degenerated  as  far  from  the  spirit  of  Loyola,  as  the 
other  from  the  spirit  of  Luther.  During  three  generationsi  reli^ 
gion  had  heen  the  mainspring  of  politics.  The  revolutions  and 
civil  wars  of  France,  Scotland,  Holland,  Sweden,  the  lon^  strug- 

S^e  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  the  bloody  competition  for 
e  Bohemian  crown,  all  originated  in  theological  disputes.  But 
a  ffreat  change  now   took   place.      The   contest  which  was 
raging  in  Germany  lost  its  religious  character.     It  was  now,  on 
the  one  side,  less  a  contest  for  the  spiritual  ascendency  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  than  for  the  temporal  ascendency  of  the  House 
of  Austria.     On  the  other,  it  was  less  a  contest  for  the  reformed 
doctrine  than  for  national  independence.     Governments  began 
to  form  themselves  into  new  combinations,  in  which  community 
of  political  interest  was  far  more  regarded  than  community  of 
religious  belief.     Even  at  Rome  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
arms  was  observed  with  very  mixed  feelings.     The  Supreme 
Pontiff  was  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  second  mnk,  and  was  an«- 
xious  about  the  balance  of  power,  as  well  as  about  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth.     It  was  known  that  he  dreaded  the  rise  of  an  uni- 
versal monarchy  even  more  than  he  desired  the  prosperity  of  the 
Universal  Church.     At  length,  a  great  event  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  war  of  sects  bad  ceased,  and  that  the  war  of  states 
had  succeeded.     A  coalition,  including  Calvinists,  Lutherans, 
and  Catholics,  was  formed  against  the  House  of  Austria.  At  the 
head  of  that  coalition  were  the  first  statesman  and  the  first  war- 
rior of  the  age ;  the  former  a  prince  of  the  Catholic  Church,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  vigour  ana  success  with  which  he  had  put 
down  the  Huguenots — the  latter  a  Protestant  king,  who  owed 
his  throne  to  a  revolution  caused  by  hatred  of  Popery.     The 
alliance  of  Richelieu  and  Gustavus  marks  the  time  at  which  the 
grreat  religious  struggle  terminated.     The  war  which  followed 
was  a  war  for  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.     When,  at  length,  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  was  concluded,  it  appeared  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  remained  in  full  possession  of  a  vast  dominion,  which  in 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  she  seemed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  losing.     No  part  of  Europe  remained  Protestant,  except  that 
part  which  had  become  thoroughly  Protestant  before  the  gene- 
ration which  heard  Luther  preach  had  passed  away. 

Sinoe  that  time  there  has  been  no  religious  war  between  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  as  such.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
Protestant  England  was  united  with  Catholic  Franoe,  then  go- 
verned by  a  priest,  against  Catholic  Spain.  William  the  Third, 
the  eininently  Protestant  hero,  was  at  the  head. of  a  coalition 
which  included  many  Catholic  powers,  and  which  was  secretly 
favoured  even  by  Home,  against  the  Catholio  Louis.  In  the 
time  of  Anne,  Protestant  EngUmd  and  Protestant  Holland  joined 
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-witli  Catholic  Savoy  and  Catholic  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  crown  of  Spain  from  one  bigoted  Catholic  to 

another.  .       i*       •      i 

The  geographical  frontier  between  the  two  religions  has  con- 
tinued to   run   almost  precisely  where  it  ran  at  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;  nor  has  Protestantism  given  any  prooft  of  that 
*  expansive  power'  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it.    But  the  Pro- 
testant boasts,  and  most  justly,  that  wealth,  civilization,  and  in- 
telligence, have  increased  far  more  on  the  northern  than  on  the 
Bouuiern  side  of  the  boundary  ;  that  countries  so  little  favoured 
by  nature  as   Scotland  and  Prussia,  are  now  among  the  most 
flourishing  and  best  governed  portions  of  the  world — while  the 
marble  palaces  of  Genoa  are  deserted — while  banditti  infest  the 
beautiful  shores  of  Campania — while  the  fertile  sea-coast  of  the 
Pontifical  State  is  abandoned  to  buffaloes  and  wild  boars.     It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  since  the  sixteenth  century  the  Protes- 
tant nations — fair  allowance  being  made  for  physical  disadvan- 
tages— have  made  decidedly  greater  progress  tnan  their  neigh- 
bours.    The  progress  made  by  those  nations  in  which  Protes- 
tantism, though  not  finally  successful,  yet  maintained  a  long 
struggle,  and  left  permanent  traces,  has  generally  been  consider- 
able.    But  when  we  come  to  the  Catholic  Land,  to  the  part  of 
Europe  in  which  the  first  spark  of  reformation  was  trodden  out  as 
soon  as  it  appeared,  and  from  which  proceeded  the  impulse  which 
drove  Protestantism  back,  we  find,  at  best,  a  very  slow  progress, 
and  on  the  whole  a  retrogression.     Compare  Denmark  and  Por- 
tugal. When  Luther  began  to  preach,  the  superiority  of  the  Por- 
tuguese  was  unquestionable.     At  present,  the  superiority  of  the 
Danes  is  no  less  so.     Compare  Edinburgh  and  Florence.     Edin- 
burgh has  owed  less  to  climate,  to  soil,  and  to  the  fostering  care 
of  rulers  than  any  capital,  Protestant  or  Catholic.     In  all  these 
respects    Florence  has  been  singulariy  happy.      Yet  whoever 
knows  what  Florence  and  Edinburgh  were  in  the  generation  pre- 
ceding  the  Reformation,  and  what  they  are  now,  will  acknow- 
ledge  that  some  great  cause  has,  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
operated  to  raise  one  part  of  the  European  family,  and  to  depress 
durinl  tL  1  ^.''^P^^^  the  history  of  England  and  that  of  Spain 
during  the  last  century.     In  arms,  arts!  sciences,  letters,  com- 
Tnot^rfi '"^'^'  the  contLtSmost  striking.  The  distinction 
by  EnSan^^^      'l  '^'^  ^^^e  of  the  Atlantic.    T^e  colonies  planted 
those  planted  Lq^'?^^'  ^^^^  immeasurably  outgrown  m  power 
at  the  begSnmZ  ^?^^?-     Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
any  respeft  infeS  ^  ^*^^  «i^^^«"^*^  ^^"^"''^A  ^^l  Castilian  was  m 
the"^  North  owes  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Englishman.     Our  firm  belief  is,  that 
moral  eflFect^f  A^^^^t  civilisation  and  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
^  ^f  ^^^Protestant  Reformation  5  and  that  the  decay 
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of  the  Southern  coantries  of  Europe  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to 
the  CTeat  Catholic  revival. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  final  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  began  to  ap- 
pear the  signs  of  the  fourth  great  peril  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  storm  which  was  now  rising  against  her^  was  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  from  those  which  had  preceded  it.  Those  who  had 
formerly  attacked  her,  had  questioned  only  a  part  of  her  doc- 
trines. A  school  was  now  growing  up  which  rejected  the  whole. 
The  Albigenses,  the  Lollards,  the  JLutherans,  the  Calvinists, 
had  a  positive  religious  system,  and  were  strongly  attached  to  it* 
The  creed  of  the  new  sectaries  was  altogether  negative.  They 
took  one  of  their  premises  from  the  Protestants,  and  one  from 
the  Catholics.  From  the  former  they  borrowed  the  principle, 
that  Catholicism  was  the  only  pure  and  genuine  Christianity. 
With  the  latter,  they  held  that  some  parts  of  the  Catholic  system 
were  contrary  to  reason.  The  conclusion  was  obvious.  Two  pro- 
positions, each  of  which  separately  is  compatible  with  the  most 
exalted  piety,  formed,  when  held  in  conjunction,  the  ground- 
work of  a  system  of  irreligion.  The  doctrine  of  Bossuet,  that 
transubstantiation  is  affirmed  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Tillotson,  that  transubstantiation  is  an  absurdity,  when  put  to- 
gether, produced  by  logical  necessity  the  inferences  of  Vol- 
taire. 

Had  the  sect  which  was  rising  at  Paris  been  a  sect  of  mere 
scoffers,  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  would  have  left  deep  traces 
of  its  existence  in  the  institutions  and  manners  of  Europe.  Mere 
negation — mere  Epicurean  infidelity,  as  Lord  Bacon  most  justly 
observes — has  never  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  fur- 
nishes no  motive  for  action.  It  inspires  no  enthusiasm.  It  has 
no  missionaries,  no  crusaders,  no  martyrs.  If  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Holy  Philosophical  Church  had  contented  himself  with 
making  jokes  about  Saul's  asses  and  David*s  wives,  and  with 
criticizing  the  poetry  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  same  narrow  spirit  in 
which  he  criticized  that  of  Shakspeare,  the  Church  would  have 
had  little  to  fear.  But  it  is  due  to  him  and  to  his  compeers  to 
say,  that  the  real  secret  of  their  strength  lay  in  the  truth  which 
was  mingled  with  their  errors,  and  in  the  generous  enthusiasm 
which  was  hidden  under  their  flippancy.  They  were  men  who, 
with  all  their  faults,  moral  and  intellectual,  smcerely  and  ear- 
nestly desired  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  tne  human 
race^ — whose  blood  Doiled  at  the  sight  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice— who  made  manful  war,  with  every  faculty  which  they 
possessed,  on  what  they  considered,  as  abuses — and  who  on 
many  signal  occasions  placed  themselves  gallantly  between  the 
powerful  and  the  oppressed.     While  they  assiuled  Christian!^ 
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-with  a  rancour  and  an  unfairness  disgraceful  to  men  who  called 
themselves  philosophers,  they  yet  had,  in  far  greater  measnre 
than  their  opponents,  that  charity  towards  men  of  all  classes 
and  races  which  Christianity  enjoins.  Religious  persecution, 
judicial  torture,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  the  unnecessary  mnU 
tiplication  of  capital  punishments,  the  delay  and  chicanery  of 
tribunals,  the  exactions  of  farmers  of  the  revenue,  slavery, 
the  slave  trade,  were  the  constant  subjects  of  their  lively  satire 
and  eloquent  disquisitions.  When  an  innocent  man  was  broken  on 
the  wheel  at  Toulouse — when  a  youth,  guilty  only  of  an  indiscre- 
tion, was  burned  at  Abbeville — when  a  brave  officer,  borne  down 
by  public  injustice,  was  dragged,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  to  die 
on  the  Place  de  Greve,  a  voice  instantly  went  forth  from  the  banks 
of  Lake  Leman,  which  made  itself  heard  from  Moscow  to  Cadi^ 
and  which  sentenced  the  unjust  judges  to  the  contempt  and  detes- 
tation of  all  Europe.  The  really  efficient  weapons  with  which 
the  philosophers  assailed  the  evangelical  faith  were  borrowed  from 
the  evangelical  morality.  The  ethical  and  dogmatical  parts  of 
the  Gospel  were  unhappily  turned  against  each  other.  On  the 
one  side  was  a  church  ooasting  of  the  purity  of  a  doctrine  derived 
from  the  Apostles;  but  disgraced  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, by  the  murder  of  the  best  of  kings,  by  the  war  of  Ce- 
vennes,  by  the  destruction  of  Port- Royal.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  sect  laughing  at  the  Scriptures,  snooting  out  the  tongue  at 
the  sacraments,  but  ready  to  encounter  principalities  and  powers 
in  the  cause  of  justice,  mercy,  and  toleration. 

Irreligion,  accidentally  associated  with  philanthropy,  triumphed 
for  a  time  over  religion  accidentally  associated  with  political  and 
social  abuses.  Every  thing  gave  way  to  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  the  new  reformers.  In  France,  every  man  distinguished  in 
letters  was  found  in  their  ranks.  Every  year  gave  birth  to 
works,  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church  Were 
attacked  with  argument,  invective,  and  ridicule.  The  Church 
made  no  defence,  except  by  acts  of  power.  Censures  were  pro- 
nounced— editions  were  seized — insults  were  offered  to  the  re- 
mains of  infidel  writers  ;  but  no  Bossuet,  no  Pascal,  came  forth 
to  encounter  Voltaire.  There  appeared  not  a  single  defence  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  which  produced  any  considerable  effect,  or  which 
is  now  even  remembered.  A  bloody  and  unsparing  persecution, 
like  that  which  put  down  the  Albigenses,  might  have  put  down 
the  philosophers.  But  the  time  for  De  Montforts  and  Dominies 
had  gone  by.  The  punishments  which  the  priests  were  still  able 
to  inflict,  were  sufficient  to  irritate,  but  not  sufficient  to  destroy. 
The  war  was  between  power  on  the  one  side,  and  wit  on  the 
other ;  and  the  power  was  under  far  more  restraint  than  the  wit. 
Orthodoxy  soon  became  a  badge  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.     It 
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was  a§  neeMsary  to  the  eharacter  of  an  accomplished  man  that 
be  should  despise  the  religion  of  his  country,  as  that  he  should 
know  his  letters.  The  new  doctrines  spread  rapidly  through 
Christendom.  Paris  was  the  eapital  of  the  whole  continent. 
French  was  every  where  the  language  of  polite  circles.  The  lite- 
TBTT  glo^y  of  Italy  and  Spain  had  departed.  That  of  Germany 
bad  not  yet  dawned.  The  teachers  of  France  were  the  teachers 
of  Europe.  The  Parisian  opinions  spread  fast  among  the  educated 
classes  beyond  the  Alps  :  nor  could  the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion prevent  the  contraband  importation  of  the  new  heresy  into 
Castile  and  Portugal.  Governments — even  arbitrary  governments 
— saw  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  this  philosophy.  Numerous 
reforms,  generally  laudable,  sometimes  hurried  on  without  suffi- 
dent  regard  to  tmie,  to  place,  and  to  public  feeling,  showed  the 
extent  of  its  influence.  The  rulers  of  Prussia,  of  Russia,  of 
Austria,  and  of  many  smaller  states,  were  supposed  to  be  among 
the  initiated. 

The  Church  of  Rome  was  still*  in  outward  show,  as  stately 
and  splendid  as  ever ;  but  her  foundation  was  undermined.  No 
state  nad  quitted  her  communion,  or  confiscated  her  revenues ; 
but  the  reverence  of  the  people  was  every  where  departing  from 
her. 

The  first  great  warning  stroke  was  the  fall  of  that  society 
which,  in  the  conflict  with  Protestantism,  had  saved  the  Catholic 
Church  from  destruction.  The  order  of  Jesus  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  injury  received  in  thestrufi^gle  with  Port-Royal. 
It  was  now  still  more  rudely  assailed  by  the  philosophers.     Its 

Sirit  was  broken ;  its  reputation  was  tainted.  Insulted  by  all 
e  men  of  genius  in  Europe,  condemned  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
feebly  defei^ed  by  the  chie&  of  the  Hierarchy,  it  fell — and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it. 

The  movement  went  on  with  increasina;  speed.  The  first  genera- 
tion of  the  new  sect  passed  away.  The  doctrines  of  Voltaire  were 
inherited  and  exaggerated  by  successors,  who  bore  to  him  the 
same  relation  which  the  Anabaptists  bore  to  Luther,  or  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men  to  Pym.  At  length  the  Revolution  came.  Down 
went  the  old  Church  of  France,  with  all  its  pomp  and  wealth.  Some 
of  its  priests  purchased  a  maintenance  by  separating  themselves 
from  Rome,  and  by  becoming  the  authors  of  a  fresh  scnism.  Some, 
rejoicing  in  the  new  license,  flung  away  their  sacred  vestments,  pro* 
claimed  that  their  whde  life  had  been  an  imposture,  insulted  and 
persecuted  the  religion  of  which  they  had  been  ministers,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  even  in  the  Jacobin  Club  and  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  by  the  excess  of  their  impudence  and  ferocity.  Others, 
more  faithful  to  their  principles,  were  butchered  by  scores  with- 
out a  triali  drowned,  shot,  hung  on  lamp*posts.    Thousands 
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fled  from  their  country  to  take  Banctuary  under  the  shade  of 
hostile  altars.  The  churches  were  closed ;  the  bells  were  silent; 
the  shrines  were  plundered;  the  silver  crucifixes  were  melted 
down.  Buffoons,  dressed  in  copes  and  surplices,  came  dancing 
the  carmagnole  even  to  the  bar^f  the  Convention.  The  bust  of 
Marat  was  substituted  for  the  statues  of  the  martyrs  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  prostitute,  seated  in  state  in  the  chancel  of  Notre 
Dame,  received  the  adoration  of  thousands,  who  exclaimed  that 
at  length,  for  the  first  time,  those  ancient  Gothic  arches  had 
resounded  with  the  accents  of  truth.  The  new  unbelief  was  as 
intolerant  as  the  old  superstition.  To  show  reverence  for  reli- 
gion was  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  disaffection.  It  was  not  with- 
out imminent  danger  that  the  priest  baptized  the  infiint,  joined 
the  hands  of  lovers,  or  listened  to  the  confession  of  the  dying. 
The  absurd  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was,  indeed,  of 
short  duration ;  but  the  deism  of  Robespierre  and  Lepaox  was 
not  less  hostile  to  the  Catholic  faith  than  the  atheism  of  Clooti 
and  Chaumette. 

Nor  were  the  calamities  of  the  Church  confined  to  France. 
The  revolutionary  spirit,  attacked  by  all  Europe,  beat  all  Europe 
back,  became  conqueror  in  its  turn  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the 
Belgian  cities  ana  the  rich  domains  of  the  spiiitual  electors, 
went  raging  over  the  Rhine  and  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  great  war  against  Protestantism, 
Italy  and  Spain  had  been  the  base  of  the  Catholic  operations. 
Spain  was  now  the  obsequious  vassal  of  the  infidels.  Italy  was 
subjugated  by  them.  To  her  ancient  principalities  succeeded  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  the  Ligurian  republic,  and  the  Parthe- 
nopean  republic.  The  shrine  of  Loretto  was  stripped  of  the 
treasures  piled  up  by  the  devotion  of  six  hundred  years.  The 
convents  of  Rome  were  pillaged.  The  tricolored  flag  floated 
on  the  top  of  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  The  successor  of  St 
Peter  was  carried  away  captiv^  by  Uie  unbelievers.     He  died  a 

{prisoner  in  their  hands ;  and  even  the  honours  of  sepulture  were 
ODg  withheld  from  his  remains. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  the^year  1799,  even  sagacious  ob- 
servers should  have  thought  that,  at  length,  the  hour  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  come.  An  infidel  ^wer  ascendant — the 
Pope  dying  in  captivity — tl^e  most  illustrious  prelates  of  France 
living  in  a  foreign  country  on  Protestant  alms — the  noblest  edi- 
fices which  the  munificence  of  former  ages  had  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  God,  turned  into  telnples  of  Victory,  or  into  ban- 
queting-houses  for  political  societies,  or  into  Theophilanthropic 
chapels — ^such  signs  might  well  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  that  long  domination. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.     Again  doomed  to  death,  the  milk- 
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vbite  hind  was  still  fated  not  to  die.  Even  before  the  funeral 
rites  had  been  performed  over  the  ashes  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  a 
great  reaction  had  commenced,  which,  after  ths  lapse  of  more 
than  forty  years,  appears  to  be  still  in  progress.  Anarchy  had 
had  its  day.  A  new  order  of  things  rose  out  of  the  confusion — 
new  dynasties,  new  laws,  new  titles ;  and  amidst  them  emerged 
the  ancient  religion.  The  Arabs  have  a  fable  that  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  built  by  antediluvian  kings,  and  alone,  of  all  the 
works  of  men,  bore  the  weight  of  the  flood.  Such  as  this  was 
the  fate  of  the  Papacy.  It  had  been  buried  under  the  groat 
inundation ;  but  its  deep  foundations  had  remained  unshaken ; 
and,  when  the  waters  abated,  it  appeared  alone  amidst  the  ruins 
of  a  world  which  had  passed  away.  The  republic  of  Holland 
was  gone,  and  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  the  Great  Council  of 
Venice,  and  the  old  Helvetian  League,  and  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, and  the  parliaments  and  aristocracy  of  France.  Europe 
was  full  of  young  creations — a  French  empire,  a  kingdom  of 
Italy,  a  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Nor  had  the  late  events 
affected  only  territorial  limits  and  political  institutions.  The 
distribution  of  property,  the  composition  and  spirit  of  society,  had, 
through  great  part  of  Catholic  Europe,  undergone  a  complete 
change.     But  the  unchangeable  Church  was  still  there. 

Some  future  historian,  as  able  and  temperate  as  Professor 
Ranke,  will,  we  hope,  trace  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  revival 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  feel  that  we  are  drawing  too 
near  our  own  time  ;  and  that,  if  we  ^o  on,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  saying  much  which  may  be  supposed  to  indicate,  and  which 
will  certainly  excite,  angry  feelings.  We  will,  therefore,  make 
only  one  observation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  deserving  of  serious 
attention. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  constantly  on  the  decline.  Unbelief  made  extensive 
conquests  in  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
countries  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy.  The  Papacy  was  at 
length  brought  so  low  as  to  be  an  object  of  derision  to  infidels, 
and  of  pity  rather  than  of  hatred  to  Protestants.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  this  fallen  Church  has  been  gradually  rising 
from  her  depressed  stat^,  and  re-conquering  her  old  dominion. 
No  person  who  calmly  reflects  on  what,  withm  the  last  few  years, 
has  passed  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  South  America,  in  Ireland,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  Prussia,  even  in  France,  can  doubt  that  her 
power  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  is  now  greater  than  it 
was  when  the  *  Encyclopaedia '  and  the  *  Philosophical  Dictionary* 
appeared.  It  is  surely  remarkable,  that  neither  the  moral  revo- 
lution of  the  eighteenth  century,  nor  the  moral  counter-revolution 
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of  the  nineteenth,  should,  in  any  perceptible  degree,  have  added 
to  the  domain  of  Protestantism.  During  the  former  period,  what- 
ever was  lost  to  Catholicism  was  lost  also  to  Christianity ;  during 
the  latter,  whatever  was  regained  by  Christianity  in  Catholic 
countries,  was  regained  also  by  Catholicism.  We  should  naturally 
have  expected  that  many  minds,  on  the  way  from  superstition  to 
infidelity,  or  on  the  way  back  from  infidelity  to  superstition,  would 
have  stopped  at  an  intermediate  point.  Between  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  and  those  which  were  main- 
tained at  the  little  supper  parties  of  the  Baron  Hoi  bach,  there  is  a 
vast  interval,  in  which  the  human  mind,  it  should  seem,  might  find 
for  itself  some  resting-place  more  satisfactory  than  either  of  the 
two  extremes.  And  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  millions  found 
such  a  resting-place.  Whole  nations  then  renounced  Popery 
without  ceasing  to  believe  in  a  first  cause,  in  a  future  life,  or  in 
the  Divine  authority  of  Christianity.  In  the  last  century,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  Catholic  renounced  his  belief  in  the  real  pre- 
sence, it  was  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  renounced  his  belief  in 
the  Gospel  too ;  and  when  the  reaction  took  place,  with  belief  in 
the  Gospel  came  back  belief  in  the  real  presence. 

We  by  no  means  venture  to  deduce  from  these  phenomena 
any  general  law ;  but  we  think  it  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that 
no  Christian  nation,  which  did  not  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should  ever 
have  adopted  them.  Catholic  communities' have,  since  that  time, 
become  infidel  and  become  Catholic  again  ;  but  none  has  become 
Protestant. 

Here  we  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Our  readers  will  have  great 
reason  to  feel  obliged  to  us  if  we  have  interested  them  sufficiently 
to  induce  them  to  peruse  Professor  Ranke's  book.  We  will  only 
caution  them  against  the  French  translation — a  performance 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  just  as  discreditable  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  person  from  whom  it  proceeds,  as  a  false  affidavit  or 
a  foi^^  bill  of  exchange  would  have  been ;  and  advise  them  to 
study  either  the  original,  or  the  English  version  in  which  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  original  are  admirably  preserved. 
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George  Wiglitwick.     Imp.  8vo.     2/.  129.  6d.     India  proofs  5/.  &%. 

Ancient  Models,  Remarks  on  Church  Building.  By  C.  Anderson, 
Esq.     ISmo.     3s.  6d. 

Ancient  British,  Roman,  &c..  Antiquities  of  Worcestershire.  By  J. 
Allies.     Bvo.  59. 

BTOQRAPUY. 

Colonel  MitchelFs  Life  of  Wallenstein.     2d  edition.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Washington.  By  M.  Guisot.  Translated  by  H.  Reeve.  Post  Bifo. 
7s.  6d. 

Life  of  Luther.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay.     Royal  8 to.     3s. 

Autobiography  of  J.  H.  Rowan.     By  Ornmmond.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Queen  Victoria  from  her  Birth  to  her  Bridal.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    Sis. 

Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Papers  of  the  late  James  Smith.  Edited  by 
Horace  Smith.     2  vols.,  post  Svo.     21s. 

Maxwell's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Vol.  II.  Bvo.  Sis. 
Royal  8 vo.  ]/.  lis.  6d. 

Life  and  limes  of  St  Cyprian.     By  G.  A.  Poole.     8vo.     12*i. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  By  Miss  Strickland.  Vol.  III. 
Poet  8vo.     88.  6d. 

Memoir  of  James  Macgrepor.     12mo.     G-^. 

G.  Moir  Bussey*8  Life  of  Napoleon,  with  500  cnts,  by  Horace  Vemet. 
2  vols.  imp.  8ro.     22s. 

Life  of  George  Vason.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Orange.     12mo.     4s. 

Lives  of  the  British  Admirals.  By  R.  Soutbey,  LL.D. ;  continued 
by  R.  Bell,  Esq.     5  vola.  foolscap.     SOs*. 

BOTANY. 

W.  Margin ivray's  Manual  of  Botany.     Foolscap.     4s.  6d. 
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A  Pocket  Botanical  Dictionary,  By  J.  Pazton,  assisted  by  Professor 
Lindley.     Post  8vo.     ISs. 

CLASSICS. 

Orations  of  Demosthenes.     Translated.     With  Notes,  &c«    By  Owen  . 
Flintoff.    8vo.    Ss. 

Miscellanea  Homerica.     By  H.  Awgan.     8yo.  128. 

Herodotus,  from  the  text  of  Bekker ;  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  J.  Edwards. 
Vol.1.    8vo.     128. 

Cicero  on  Oratory.  Translated  by  Gatbrie.  New  edition.  12ino. 
6s. 

Livy ;  with  Notes,  by  Travers  Twiss.    Vol.  II.    870.    9s.  6d. 

EDUCATION    AND   SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

English  Book-Keeping  for  Schools.     By  T.  Jobes.     12mo.    28. 

Letters  to  a  Clergyman  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders.  By 
Mrs  H.  Tack6eld.     Foolscap.     2s.  6d. 

Jones'  Book- Keeping^ Books.    4to.    6s. 

Initia  Latina;  Guide  to  Latin  for  Beginners.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Edwards  and  W.  Cross.     12mo.     3s. 

Smith's  Latin  Exercises  for  Beginners.     2d  edition.     12mo.     58.  6d. 

Paton*8  Flowers  of  Penmanship.     Oblong  4to.     2  Is. 

De  Porquet's  Key  to  Spanish  Tresor.     1 2mo.     3s.  6d. 

A16eri*s  Italian  and  French  Conversation.     I2mo.     Ss.  6d. 

Robson's  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.     12mo.     Ts.  6d. 

Key  to  Exercises  in  Delille's  French  Grammar.     12mo.     3s. 

Supplement  to  Elementary  Algebra.  By  R.  H.  Wright.  12mo. 
28.  6d. 

Wood's  Algebra  ;  with  Lenrd's  Appendix.    8vo.     128.  6d. 

Antrobus's  Student's  Manual  of  Mercantile  Knowledge.  Post  Svo.  48. 

Elements  of  Algebra.     By  W.  Foster.     I8mo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Italian  Analyst.     By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Arnold.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

Key  to  Ollendorf  's  German  Exercises.    8vo.     78. 

A  Summary  of  Historical  Facts.     12rao.    49. 

De  Porquet's  English  and  Foreign  Ready  Reckoner.    I6mo.    2s.  6d. 

Stenography  Remodelled,     By  J.  Fancutt.     12mo.    5s. 

Church  Scholar's  Reading  Book.     3  vols.  I2mo.     Ss.  each. 

Spelling  Book  and  Dictionary  on  a  New  Plan.     12mo.    3s. 

Whitelock's  Manual  of  English  and  German  Conversation.  12mo. 
3s. 

Greek  and  English,  and  English  and  Greek  Lexicon.  By  G.  Dunbar. 
8vo.  2/. 

Clark's  First  and  Second  Book  of  Drawing,  including  Perspective. 
Foolscap.     Is.  6d.  each. 

Chronology  Made  Easy.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Cockerton.    l2mo.   28.  M^ 

Rev.  J.  Cape's  Course  of  Mathematics.  Vol.  U.,  Part  I,  870. 
lOs.  6d. 
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Gibson's  Etymological  Geography.    2d  edition.     12ino.     48.  6d. 

FINE   ARTS. 

The  Ornamental  Designs  of  Watteau.  Imperial  folio.  Nos.  6,  7> 
and  8.     Each  ds. 

Ditto,  ditto.     Part  IV.     10s. 

£1.  Banting's  General  Collection  of  Ancient  Masic  of  Ireland,  ito. 
1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Shakspeare  Illustrated.     4to.     15s. 

The  Fine  Arts  in  England.    By  E.  Edwards.    8to.    Bs.  66, 

Hawker  (Col.)  on  Hand  Moulds  for  the  Piano«Forte.     4to.    8s.  6d. 

OARDENIMO   AND    AGRICULTURE. 

Jackson's  Treatise  on  Agricniture.    Royal  8fro.   ds.  6d. 
WilTs  Ready  Reckoner  for  Wheat,  &c.    S2mo.    2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Sidney  Hall's  New  General  Atlas.  2d  edition.  Colombian  folio. 
9L99. 

A  Geographical  Surrey  of  Africa.     By  J.  M'Queen.     Sro.     18s. 
Peter  Parley's  Modem  Atlas  and  Geographical  Tables.    4to.    5s. 

HfSTORr. 

The  History  of  England.    By  Miss  Julia  Comer.     12mo«    ds.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Conrt  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts. 
By  J.  H.  Jesse.     Vols.  III.  and  IV.     8ro.     2Hs. 

Monstrelet's  Chronicles  of  England,  France,  and  Spain.  Now  edition. 
2  vols.,  imperial  870.     30s. 

NarrmtiTe  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Indns  In  1H3H-9,  By 
R.  H.  Kennedy,  M.D.    2  roU.  post  Hwo.    21s. 

Patrick  Fiaser  TytWs  Hbtory  of  Scotland.     Vol.  VII.     Hto.     12s. 

Genealogia  Antiqna.     By  W.  Berry.     Folio«     10s.  6d, 

NarratiTe  of  the  War  in  AflTtrhsoistm  in  1838*9.  By  Captain  H. 
HaTelock.     2  toIs.,  post  8 ro.     2U. 

History  of  EagHand  daring  the  Rrifrn  of  the  Stoarts,  (orlodini^  iImi 
ComnHMiwealth  IffOS-lO^^x.     By  R.  Vaogfisn.     2  ro\m,H^tf,     \fU, 

Mies  Jnfia  Cofner's  History  of  Irrlafwf.     FooUrap.     2«.  M. 

History  of  the  Rooms  Eiaptre  frofli  th«  Arrt^mtm  of  Aof  •«l«f«  Uf  itm 
EodoftheEapirvortlie  We«t.     hyT.K^^Uy.     l^tfM.     f^.M. 

Tytler's  Eleaseats  oi  GeMtal  Hnitofy.  Nrw  Mu*m.  I  r<#t  t^o. 
14s. 

Boda'a  SoMitfy  sf  the  HUtory  of  FfaAr#.    By  D««rM.    X^'mo.  ^. 
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tioM  to  tW  praseBi  tmr.     By  J.  H.  hoy\f.     tt^^ol  ^o,    "XPh. 
The  Law  of  Jms  Ow»»r«'.  f^.    hj  H.  C.  Hm^t^U.     tUnf.    ^ 
EagU a  Tidm  d^mttutm  An.    'lh$4t4*U0m.    \tm0.    nt. 
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Practice  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  at  Weatmtaster.  By  R. 
Lash.     Part  IL     8vo.     13s.     Complete  in  one  volume,  2ds. 

White's  Tithe  Coromntation  Act.     3  Vict.  c.  15.     2s. 

Haye*8  Introduction  to  Conveyanciog.  5th  Edition.  Thto  vols. 
Royal  870.     2/,  lOs. 

Haye's  Elementary  Views  of  Common  Law,  Uses,  Sec.    Biro.     5s, 

Locke's  Game  Laws.     2d  Edition*     12mo.     5s. 

Practical  Treatise  on  BilU  of  Exchange.  9th  Edition.  By  Joseph 
Chitty  and  J.  W.  Hulme.     Royal  8iro.     1/,  lis.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Elections.  By  A.  J.  Stephens. 
2  vols.     12mo.     d8s. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Cases  of  the  Poor-Law  since  the  Act.  By 
W.  G.  Lumley.     8vo.     1  Os.  6i\. 

A  Refutation  of  the  First  Constabulary  Report.  By  Rev,  C«  D* 
Brereton.     8vo.     7s. 

MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

The  Steam-Engine  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  Dr  Lardner.  7tli 
Edition.     Bv^o.     12s. 

The  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  America  contrasted. 
By  J.  Montgomery.    S^o.    Ss.  6d. 

Papers  on  Iron  and  Steel.     By  D.  Mushet.     Royal  8ro.     30s. 

BruflTs  Engineering  Field  Work.     2d  EUlition.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Scott's  Practical  Cotton  Spinner.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,   AND  SURGERY. 

Dr  Craigie's  Practice  of  Pliysic.     2  vols.  8vo.     2/. 

Ditto,  ditto.     Vol.  II.     l/.'2s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Prosute  Gland.     By  R.  A.  Stafford.    8ro.    50. 

Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medic  alnd  Surgical  Association. 
Vol.8.     8vo.     1/,  lIs.6J. 

Retrospect  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1840.  By  W.  Braitbwaite. 
No.  I.     4s,  6(1. 

W.  C.  Spooner's  Treatise  on  tlie  Foot  and  Leg  of  the  Horse.  Fools- 
cap.     7s.  6d. 

Maternal  Management  of  Children.     By  Dr  T.  Bull.     Foolscap.     7«. 

Dr  Tweedie's  Library  of  Medicine — Practical  Medicine.  5  roh. 
Post  8ro.     2/,  1 2s.  6<1. 

Dr  Andrew  Blake  on  Delirium  Tremens.     2d  Edition.     8vo.    5s. 

Dr  Cluttfsrhuck  on  the  Proper  Adminiiitration  of  Blood* Letting. 
Royal  8vo.     Gs. 

Acute  Hydrocephalus,  or  Water  in  the  Head.  By  D,  D.  Davis, 
M.D.     8vo.     98. 6d. 

Spinal  Curvature.     By  J.  B.  Semy,  M.D.     8vo.     78. 

Mannsell  and  Evaason  on  Diseases  of  Children.  3d  Edition.  8vo. 
I2s.  6d. 

S.  C.  De  L^udt  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.    8vo.     1 2s«  Qd, 

ObserF]atio»«  on  th©  Surgical  Practice  of  Paris.  By  W.  O,  Mark- 
bami  M.D.    Svo.    59, 
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Practicftl  Tmuite  ob  the  Care  of  ScnbimM  or  Sqnmt.  By  P.  B. 
Loca^.     8ro.     6s. 

Dr  S.  Asbwpll  oa  Dieses  of  Women.  Part  I.  Funclioodl  D»- 
emset.     8ro.     7t. 

Dr  Hodgkin's  Lectaret  oo  the  SeroM  aod  Mooons  Menbisnet. 
Vol.  2,  put  r.     12*. 

Or^nic  Cbembtry  in  its  ApplicatioM  to  Agricokve  tmd  Pfayeiology. 
By  J.  Liebig,  M.D.    8to.    12ii. 

Dr  C.  Waller  on  the  Function  and  Diseases  of  the  Womb.    8ro.     9t. 

Dr  Front  on  the  Stomach  and  Urinary  Diseases.     8to.     20s. 

Dr  Paine's  Medical  and  Phjrtiolofical  Commentaries,  2  toIs,  Royal 
8n>.     S6s. 

MISCBLLANSOLS  LITtRATURB. 

EncyclopflMlta  Britannica.  Serenth  edition.  ParU  117, 120,  and  121. 
6s.  each. 

Ditto.     Fortniglitly  i»sne.    Pkrts  151  to  164.     Se.  each. 

Ditto.  Monthly  repnbltcatton,  in  fnll  cloth,  lettered.  VoL  XV-IL  to 
XVllM.     Each  1H«. 

The  Bod  and  the  Can.  By  J.  Wilson  and  Tom  Oakleigb.  Post 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  British  Army  as  it  was,  is,  and  ought  to  be.  By  Lient.  Col. 
James  Campbell.     Post  8ro.     lOs. 

The  Moor  and  the  Loch.     By  J,  Colquhonn.     8to.     7s.  6d. 

Continuation  of  the  Narratire  of  Treatment  during  Mental  Derange- 
ment.    By  J.  PerceTsI.    8ro.     10s.  6d. 

Table  Talker,  or  Essays  on  Society  and  Literature.  2  Tols.  Fools* 
cap.     12s* 

Narratire  of  the  Pcrsecuttun  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus.  By  David 
Salomons.     8ro.     3^. 

Darvill  on  the  Race- Horse.     2d  Edition.     2  toIs.     8ro.     dOs* 

Debrelt's  Peeraj^e.     New  Edition.     By  Collen.     8vo.     30s. 

Di'brett's  Boronetaf^,     New  Edition.     By  C«llen.     8ro.     28s. 

Confectioner  and  Pastry-Cook's  Guide.     By  G.  Head.     Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Needle  Woik.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Wilton.  Post 
Sfo.     lOs  6d. 

Talde  Wit,  and  after-Dinner  Anecdote.     Foolscap.     2^.  6d. 

Stradling  Correspondence  :  Letters  written  during  the  Time  of  Queen 
Elizal)cth.     Edited  by  the  Uer.  J.  M.  Traherne.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Book  of  Family  Crests,     New  Edition.     2  rols.     12mo.     25f. 

Appendix  to  Former  Editions  of  Ditto*     12mo.     4«« 

History  of  the  Britibli  Turf.  By  J.  C.  Wh^'te,  E«q.  2  vols.  8ro. 
28i. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Tnrf.     18mo.     2s, 

Rudiag*8  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,  &c  3d  EdUiee* 
3  Tols.    4ro.    G/,  Sn, 

Sir  H.  Davy's  Works.     9  volt.    Qwo.    4/.  Us.  6d. 

Lient.  Becher's  Tables  for  Reducing  Foreign  Liaetr  Meaavra  into 
English.     First  Series.    8ro.    28. 6d. 
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Naotical  Re-organizattoo  and  Increaae  of  the  Trading  Marine.  By 
Captain  A.  W.  Sleigh.     8ro.    Ss.  €d. 

Dr  Channing's  Works.     New  Edition.     1  vol*    8ro.     98. 

The  Equestrian,  a  Handbook  of  Horsemanship.    Royal  18mo.    ds.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Commerce.     By  W.  Waterson.     12mo.     5s. 

The  Canals  and  Railroads  of  the  United  States.  By  H.  S.  Tanner. 
Royal  8vo.     158.     Abridged  Ekiition.     Post  8iro.     Ts.  6d. 

Theocratic  Philosophy  of  Freemasonry.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Oliver,  D.D. 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Ten  Illustrations  of  the  Landslip  in  Devonshire,  with  Notes.  By  Dr 
Buckland.     4to.     21s. 

Lyeirs  Principles  of  Geology.    6th  edition.     3  vols.     ]2mo.    24s. 

Taxidermy,  with  the  Biography  of  Zoologists.  By  W.  Swainson.  Fools- 
cap.    6s. 

Spry  and  Shuckhard*s  British  Coleoptera.     8vo.     2L  28. 

Portraits  of  Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  South  Africa.  By  Captain 
Harris.     Part  I.     Folio.     21s. 

Jardine*8  Naturalists'  Library,  vol.  29.  Duncan's  Introduction  to  Ento- 
mology.    Foolscap.     6s. 

Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom.  1  vol.  med.  8vo.  With  500  woodcuts. 
188.     With  Landseer's  Plates.     24s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Treatise  on  Geometry,  and  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  D.  Lard- 
ner,  LL.D.     Foolscap.     6s. 

Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  M'Gauley.  8vo. 
12s.  6d. 

Practice  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Lieut.  H.  Raper. 
8vo.     IBs. 

NOVELS,  TALBS,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Siege  of  Lichfield,  a  Tale  of  the  Rebellion.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Gresley.     12  mo.     8s. 

Sandron  Hall,  or  the  Days  of  Queen  Anne.  By  the  Hon.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  M.P.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Quadroone;   or  St  Michaers  Day.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  1/.  Us.  6d. 

Annals  of  Humble  Life.     Post  8vo.     9s.  6d. 

Fielding's  Works.     By  Roscpe.     1  vol.  med.  8vo.     16s. 

The  Young  Prima  Donna ;  a  Romance.  By  Mrs  Grey.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Paris  Sketch  Book.     By  Mr  Titmarsh.     2  vols,  post  Bvo.    2 Is. 

Benevolfi ;  a  Tale.     Foolscap.     3s.  6d. 

Traditions  of  the  Rhine.     By  C.  H.  Knox,  Esq.     Foolscap.    5s. 

The  Favourite  of  Nature.  Popular  Library  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Home  Mission,  an  Irish  Story.     12mo.    ds. 

The  Pope,  a  Novel.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  lis,  6(1. 
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The  Man-it* Arms,  or  Henry  de  Cerons.  By  G*  P.  R*  James,  Post 
8to.     21s. 

The  Cabin  Boy,  or  Billy  Pitt.     Foolscap,    ds. 

OUTer  Cromwell,  an  Historical  Romance.  E^dited  by  Horace  Smith. 
3  Tols.     Post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Desnltory  Sketches,  and  Tales  of  Barbadoes.     Foolscap.    5s. 

The  Retam  to  England.  A  Tale  of  the  4th  year  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.     2  toIs.  post  8ro.     ISs. 

Nautical  Sketches.     By  H.  Moore,  Jan.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

The  BeneTolent  Merchant.     Foolscap,    ds.  6d. 

The  Cashmere  Shawl ;  an  Eastern  Fiction.  By  C.  White.  8  Tols. 
post  8to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Castle  of  Otranto.    Illnstrated  Edition.     12mo.    5s.  6d. 

The  Clandestine  Marriage ;  a  Novel.  By  Miss  E.  Wallace.  S  toIs* 
poet  8to.     U  Us.  6d. 

The  History  of  a  Flirt.  Related  by  Herself.  S  vols,  post  870. 
U  lls«6d. 

The  Badget  of  the  Bubble  Family.  By  Lady  Bulwer.  3  toIs,  Post 
Sto.     \l  lis.  6d.* 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Poetry  for  the  People ;  and  other  Poems.   By  R.  M.  Milnes.  Sro.  78. 

Grecian  Drama.     By  the  Rer.  J.  I).  Darley.    Sro.     12s. 

Meddlings  with  the  Muse.     By  J.  A.  Simons.     Post  S^o.     7s. 

The  Album  of  Lore ;  Love  Thoughts.  By  many  Contributors.  12mo. 
5s. 

Songs  of  the  Seasons.     S2mo.     2s. 

Griselda ;  a  Drama  from  the  German  of  Halm.  By  Sir  R.  A.  An« 
Btruther.     12mo.    4s.  6d.  • 

The  Honeymoon ;  a  Poem.     By  J,  Fisher.     Foolscap.    Ss.  6d. 

Hours  of  llecreation.     Poems  by  a  Village  Curate.     12mo.     ds.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Verses.    By  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle,  Bart.    Foolscap.    8s.  6d. 

Campbell's  Poetical  Works.  New  Edition.  12mo.  with  wood-cuts. 
9s.  6d. 

Rosabel  and  Helretia.     Poems  by  T.  C.  Cathrey.     Post  Sro.     4s. 

Domestic  Affections,  and  other  Poems.    By  Mrs  Hemans.  24mo.   29. 

E.  N.  Browne's  Erro ;  a  Romantic  Poem.     Sro.     4«. 

Bums*s  Works,  with  Life.  By  A.  Cunningham.  New  Edition.  1  rol. 
Sro.     18s. 

The  Cherwell  Water-Lily ;  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rer.  F.  W. 
Faber.     Foolscap.     7s.  6d. 
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Art,  I. — History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula^  and  in  the 
South  oj  France^  from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814.  By 
W.  F,  P.Napibr,  C.B.;  Colonel  H-P.  Forty-third  Regiment; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences.  6  VoLk 
8vo.     London:  1828-40. 

COLONEL  Napibr  bas  now,  by  the  publication  of  his  sixth 
volume,  completed  his  arduous  undertaking  of  recording  the 
history  of  the  war  which  England  waged  in  the  Peninsula  for 
six  years  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon.  The  task 
was  difficult ;  the  theme  a  noble  one ;  and  we  may  be  proud 
that  the  great  deeds  of  our  countrymen  have  found  a  worthy 
historian. 

In  the  justificatory  notices  prefixed  to  this  volume,  he  speaks 
of  his  work  as  one  ^  which,  written  honestly  and  in  good  &ith 
'  from  excellent  materials,  has  cost  sixteen  years  of  incessant 
*  labour.*  The  result  of  this  labour  is  a  rare  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  world,  full  of  lessons  of  deep  wisdom  to  men 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  of  every  time  and  country ;  but 
more  especially  fraught  with  instruction  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, illustrating  as  it  does  the  principles  upon  which  this  terrible 
contest  was  undertaken,  and  criticising  with  unsparing  severity 
and  truth  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

To  discover  and  enunciate  the  truth  respecting  tUi  MtTSiQi!* 
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dioary  slrufgk,  r«,uited  no  ordinary  sagacity,  »»  «^"°»'; 
courage,  few  merpos.css  the  peculiar  tnowleage  ™q»"'»;° 
judge  of,  and  estimate  the  various  proceedings,  lu  the  ^bmet  ana 
in  t1.e  field,  vhich  occurred  during  the  connriuance  of  tj..  w" . 
still  fewer  possess  the  courage  and  Eonestyneedod  '»  '"»«•""'''»! 
the  acelaiii  of  victory,  in  spite  of  personal  P"^'!="'°"'  ?,7 
national  hostilities,  and  «ith  onvary.ng  firrnncss  and  >n>P»""'l''y' 
,  the  errors,  the  follies,  the  vices,  and  the  failures,  as  »«"  j"  'J= 
.ucces.,  the  ^dom,  and  the  «"»«;, f,,"",  ""'  Tfy^ell 
figure,?  IS  acloi,  in  this  turbulent  arid  hUtody  dr.ta.  it  M  well 
So,  England,  it  is  well  for  the  world,  that  an  historian  .killed 
h  the  sciences  of  politics  and  war,  and  of  a  'fy  ""''.■"'" 
morality,  has  been  loM  enough  to  apply  himself  to  this  great 
task,  and  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  '"■"•  .     , 

Before  Colonel  Napier  commenced  his  history,  few  persons  had 
any  accurate  conceptions  respecting  cHher  the  character  ot  the 
struggle  which  he  describes,  or  of  the  parties  by  "l"""  «  *?' 
carrPed  on.  The  few  who  did  possess  a  knowledge  of  l^e Jruth, 
were,  from  various  reasons,  unwilling  to  state  it.  JJ?^V^ 
these  the  most  marked  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ,  «nd  he,  as 
the  result  ha.  shown,  was  content  with  the  renown  ^■'^"^^ 
I».sessed,  and  miwlltiug,  when  he  desired  rest  from  toll,  lo  reca" 

tlie  recollection  of  the  weakness,  folly.  ■">*  i""*"?'^^  "fno 
his  efforts  had  been  cramped,  his  victories  often  rendere«  o.  no 
•vail,  and  hi,  flna,  ,„ceis8  almost  ""de'ea  tmpossible.  "e 
event  was  ,„ece..f„,.  a„d  that  was  enough  :  aU  men  were  w  Umg 
to  afford  him  unbounded  admiration  and  applause;  »»  °«  "g 
not  aniron,  that  this  admiration  and  applause  should  be  beslowM 
in  corlsequence  of  a  ,„Sct  conception  of  the  many  extraordinary 
^tattes  which  M,  |e„i„  'and  forStoJe  enabled  him  to  surmount. 

f  iTrredb?wSf  because,  judging 
viiiS  th  y  tn'led  him  to  have  possessed, 
alt  hardly  aJeqiin's  to  those  uleans  It  was 
i  lav'sSy  supplirf  "i'l'  ■"""■J'  """'i"?. 
^i'^olUU.  world  c^r  saw  ,^rti.. 

'a l^SpJ  S^e  -S"'*J  "  h*"^ 
aiW  &p«m    ina  1^^     j^,u  ,a  wish 
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at  his  absolute  disposal ;  knd  that  Spain  ^as  his  enthusiastic^ 
ardent,  gallant  ally — and  that  having,  as  his  obedient  supporters, 
tiro  whole  nations  burning  for  independence,  and  ready  with 
patriot  ardour  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  order  to  attain  it — 
having  also  the  finest  army  England  could  furnish,  equipped  with 
all  that  an  army  needed,  it  was  no  marvellous  k^i  of  arms,  slowly 
to  win  his  way  in  six  long  years  from  Lisbon  to  ToUlouse^  and 
to  be  finally  successful,  only  because  the  army  6f  Napoleon  had 
been  buried  in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The  true  history  of  his 
difficulties  was  needed  to  obviate  these  objection^;  and  now, 
when  this  is  known,  it  is  found  that  a  greater  glory  is  really  his 
due  than  that  which  the  ignorant  multitude  l^towed  on.  him^ 
merely  because  he  was  successful.  But  the  misconception  theh 
prevalent  did  not  solely  attach  to  the  deeds  of  the  successful 
commander.  With  the  vulgar,  success  was  proof  of  merits  and 
failure  prodf  of  weakness  and  of  folly.  Thus,  while  Wellingtbn 
became  a  hero  and  a  demigod,  revilingSj  contumely,  falsehood, 
and  slander,  alone  were  heard  over  the  glorious  grave  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  But  the  truth,  while  it  places  the  fame  of  the  successful 
general  upon  a  sure  and  permanent  foundation,  rescues  his 
unfortunate  predecessor  from  unmerited  reproach.  For  they 
who  learn  duly  to  estimate  the  profound  combinations,  the  pre- 
science, energy,  and  fortitude  of  Wellington,  learn  cllso  that 
Moore  was  gifted  with  a  similar  far-sighted  sagacity ;  that  he 
had  the  same  obstacles  to  combat  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
that  he  saw  clearly  the  difficulties  in  his  path,  and  the  only 
means  of  removing  them;  that  his  energy,  forethought,  and 
fortitude  were  ttlsked  as  Wellington's  were  afler  him,  and  that 
they  were  equal  to  any  emergency ;  but  that  he  n^as  sacrifided 
by  the  skme  ignorance  which  afterwards  strewed  Wellington's 
path  with  thorns,  which  always  thwarted  his  operations,  and 
more  than  once  had  wellnigh  rendered  all  his  plans  abortive. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  those  who  may  hereafter  have  to  fight 
the  battles  of  England,  that  all  these  things  should  be  known ; 
it  is  also  for  the  interest  of  the  nation^  that  the  wondroiis  errors 
of  our  statesmen  should  be  bared  to  public  view,  and  our  future 
governors  be  saved  from  thoie  gross  illusions  which  have 
entailed  ills  fnnnmerable  both  on  us  and  our  posterity.  He  who 
hath  done  this,  hath  rendered  no  slight  or  insignificarit  service 
to  his  country — a  service  not  lessened  by  the  fatt,  that  few  have 
been  able,  still  fewer  willing,  to  render  ft. 

By  posterity  this  Work,  (for  to  posterity  it  Vi\\\  assuredly  dief- 
scend,)  will  be  considered  as  the  testimony  of  in  original  witni&Sd ; 
and  of  a  witness,  by  his  specific  knowledge  a&  ^ell  as  his  personal 
experience,  well  fitted  to  pass  a  judgment  oh  the  deeds  whicn 
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teresting  narrative,  enriched  with  profound  and  original  disquisi- 
tions  on  the  art  with  which  he  is  peculiarly  conversant,  viz,  that  of 
war,  and  of  which  the  campaigns  he  describes  afford  unequalled 
illustrations.  The  style,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  criticised  by 
some  as  quaint,  by  others  as  florid,  laboured,  and  something  de* 
clamatory ;  but  we  will  confess  that  to  us  it  has  a  charm  which 
disarms  all  criticism.  It  is  original,  it  is  borrowed  from  none, 
like  unto  none;  it  seems  the  honest  outpouring  of  a  man  of 
keen  sensibility  and  chivalrous  temper.  There  is  no  cloudi- 
ness, no  dreaminess  in  it.  It  is  clear,  vigorous,  animated,  and 
impressive.  Many  of  its  phrases  have  already  been  consecrated 
by  public  adoption,  and  have  passed  into  the  language  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Passages,  too,  there  are,  which  already  rest  in  all 
men's  memories ;  to  which  we  daily  recur  with  unabated  pleasure, 
and  which  may  be  quoted  as  among  the  finest  which  our  language 
contains,  of  nervous  and  splendid  description. 

His  accuracy  and  honest  industry,  those  only  can  properly 
appreciate  who  have  patiently  tracked  him  through  the  mass  of 
various  and  heterogeneous  materials  which  compose  the  authori- 
ties for  his  narration,  and  the  observations  grounded  thereon  : — *  II 

*  n'est  pas  permis,'  says  Voltaire,  *  d'6crire  une  histoire  contem- 

*  poraine,  autrement  qu*en  consultant  avee  assiduitd  et  en  con- 

*  frontant  tous  les  temoignages.     U  y  a  des  £EUts  que  j'ai  vus  par 

*  mes  yeux,  et  d  autres  par  des  yeux  meilleurs.    J'ai  dit  la  plus 

*  exacte  v6rit^  sur  les  choses  essentielles.'  If  Colonel  Napier 
should  need  a  motto  for  bis  work,  one  more  correct  and  appro- 
priate could  not  be  found. 

That,  however,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  this  history,  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  is  the  mode  in  which  it  de- 
scribes the  various  military  operations  of  the  many  armies  which 
for  six  years  overran  the  Peninsula*  As  laymen,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  scientific  criticism  with 
which  the  work  abounds — but  this  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  say  :  Colonel  Napier  has  persuaded  us,  whether  correctly  or 
not  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  that  we  now  really  understand 
the  military  transactions  he  describes.  Hitherto,  (that  is,  until 
the  appearance  of  this  history,)  all  narratives  of  warlike  affairs 
have  been  unto  us  great  mysteries.*     We  were  obliged  to  be- 


*  <  Qooiqu'  une  des  plus  gnmdes  betut^  de  C^sar  soit  k  clart^,  il  ne 
laisse  pM  d'avoir  bien  des  endroits  obscors  pour  les  lectenrs  qai  ne  sent 
guerriars.  Je  voudrois  que  M.  le  Chevalier  Folmrd  nous  eat  doon6  an 
commentaire  militaire  sur  cet  aatenr  qui  en  a  bien  plas  beaoin  que 
Polybe.      S'il  n*y*aYoit  que  Cesar  qui  fat  di^e  de  noot  dmmer  sa 
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^«^«  with  a  perfect  fiiith— for  our  reason  was  wholly  pa^^c  ;  ajad 
^e  knew  nothing  but  the  resulte  of  the  operations  descnbeo. 
^  ««•  example,  a  battle,  we  were  told,  had  been  fought,  gained  oy 
^^.^  party,  lost  by  another— why  it  was  gained,  why  it  was  losi^ 
?^eht  be  manifest  to  the  learned  mUitary  reader;  but  to  ^^'Tt 
^^e  ever  pursued  a  peaceful  tenor  of  life,  such  attempts  at  a^ 
^^Ption  have  dways  proved  exceedingly  perplexing.    ^^ 
^^^    perplexity   Colonel   Napier    has    certainly   relieved    us— - 
;     ^     ftncy,  at  least,  that  we  now  know  something  of  the  lea  - 
/?&     principles  of  scientific  warfare— and   that,  to  understana 
J^»      general  merits  and  failures  in  a  campaign,  it  is  ^ot^^' 
Z^^^t:ely  necessary  to  be  a  practised  soldier.     The  great  pnnc^. 
^'^^    of  warfare,  as  laid  down  and  illustrated  by  him,  seem  to  tonn 
^-^lierent  and  inteUigible  system ;— a  system,  too,  which  in   aii 
*   must  have  been  for  the  most  part  the  same,  no  matter  no 
^    the  mere  instruments  of  warfare  may  have  <^o.^^f^7,   ~^ 
«      in    all    cases    it    is    masses  of  men    that    wi^\^,,.^^^™: 
ther  it  be    Hannibal  or  Napoleon,   C«sar  or   Wellington 
leads,  whether  it  be  the  pilum  or  the  musket  which  tne 
^-  uses,  the  same  necessities  preside  over  the  destinies  ol  an  , 
e  obstacles  obstruct  the  path  to  success ;  and  the  sam 
^^ught,  patience,  provident  combinations,  and  happy  «ivina- 
of  genius,  are  required  to  secure  the  ever  fleeting  /^^"^  /?; 
y.     We  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  perusal  ot  this 
-«vill  make  any  man  a  soldier ;  but  we  do  mean   that  any 
:K»ay  learn  from  hence  why  Napoleon  and  WeUington  were 
-    oommanders.     He  may  be  made  to   understand  wherein 
^i^eatness  lay— knowing  what  difficulties  they  encountered, 
xneans  they  employed  to  insure  success,  what    capacity, 
1   and  moral,  their  mighty  exploits  demanded,   he   will   he 
o  appreciate  their  real  merit,  without  the  aid  of  that  falla- 
^est  of  worth,  success.     It  is  this  peculiar  excellence  that 
a  us  feel  tha^  next  to  his  own  great  deeds,   the  proudest 
ment  yet  reared  to  the  fame  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
^SLrching  history  of  his  exploits. 

the  author  himself,  however,  renown  will   come   not   un- 
with  alloy.     The  truth,  while  it  has  exalted   the   really 

'■"^  Histoire,  il  n*j-Rvoit  gueres  que  M.de  Folard  que  eut  du  commenter 

fc^^-* — Gibbon,  JUiscelL    Worksj  vol.  i^.  p.  410.      Colonel    Napier'a 

of,  wid  Commentary  upon,  the  acts  of  the  I>uke  of  Wellington, 

e  nothing  for  posterity  to  desine.     A  soldier  baa   akilfally  de- 

\  what  a  soldier  skilfully  performed ;  and  a  laynpan  can  accurately 

'ate  the  merits  both  of  the  warrior  and  his  historian. 
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great,  has  disturbed  and  destroyed  the  reputation  of  iQany  who 
have  hitherto  claimed  reward  and  approbation,  in  consequence  af 
the  successful  issue  of  the  great  struggle  with  N^oleon.  The 
unflmching  manner  in  which  the  trath  has  been  told ;  the  ub« 
tiring  industry  with  which  what  was  unworthy  is  exposed  ;  the  sa* 

fracity  with  which  each  event  has  been  traced  to  its  source,  and  in 
ts  consequences — all  these,  the  great  merits  of  the  work  itself^ 
have  necessarily  raised  up  for  its  author  a  host  of  powerful,  dam* 
orous,  and  vindictive  enemies.  Their  malice  will,  perhaps,  disturb 
his  repose,  though  hitherto  their  efforts  have  only  served  to  illus- 
trate the  accuracy,  the  diligence,  and  the  fairness  of  him  whose 
veracity  and  judgment  they  have  attempted  to  impugn.     The 
very  violence  of  tnese  attaches,  their  number,  and  their  malignity, 
have  materially  enhanced  the  worth  and  authority  of  the  work 
itself.     The  vindications  which  they  have  called  forth,  have  ium- 
turally  described  the  various  sources  from  whence  Colonel  Napier 
derived  his  information.     The  excellence  of  these  has  thus  been 
made  manifest,  and   the  conclusions  strengthened  which  have 
been  drawn  from  the  iqformation  thus  derived  ;  and  in  truth  this 
explanation  was  necessary.     Upon  any  less  authority  than  those 
cited,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  have 
g^ven  credence  to  the  many  expositions  which  these  volumes 
contain  of  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  the  indolence,  the  childish 
incapacity,  and  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  many  of  our  rulers 
at  home,  and  the  falsehc^  of  some  of  their  agents  abroad^-^ 
neither   could   we,   without   the    overwhelming   evidence  here 
adduced,  have  believed  what  is  now  not  merely  asserted,  but 

8 roved,  of  the  vanity,  the  cowardice,  the  hopeleis  imbecility, 
be  insane  arrogance,  the  restless,  intriguing,  false,  and  treacher- 
ous spirit  of  our  Spanish  and  Portuguese  allies  in  this^  war. 
Verily  after  this  we  may  again  exclaim,  *  With  how  little  wisdom 
*  is  this  world  governed  I'  So  wholesome  ^  truth  it  is  well  at  all 
seasonable  times  to  set  forth  and  illustrate ;  and  thif  history  is  ^ 
commentary  upon  the  pithy  apothegm  of  the  wise  man,  so  bold 
and  startling,  that  we  are  well  plea^  with  any  necessity,  even 
though  it  disturb  the  repose  the  author  so  well  deserves,  which 
forces  him  to  detail  his  evidence,  and  set  out  the  array  of  his  au- 
thorities. He  thus  is  able  to  compel  in  place  of  soliciting  belief 
— and,  however  painful  assent  may  be,  doubt  is  impossible.  The 
lesson  is  too  useful  to  be  left  unsupported,  or  taken  upon  trust ; 
and  our  satisfaction  is  therefore  proportionally  great,  when  we 
see  that  for  coming  generations  scepticism  there  can  be  none. 
To  them  it  will  appear  but  too  plain,  that  this  terribW  contest, 
frauffht  with  suflOTUg  to  England  for  many  years  y^t  to  come, 
was  entered  into  recklessly,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  over- 
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whelming  obligations  which  the  war  entailed  upon  ns ;  that  it 
was  conducted  in  the  same  ignorance,  without  providence,  with- 
out economy ;  that  waste  and  want  went  hand  in  hand ;  that 
boundless  extravagance  was  shown,  where  the  utmost  frugality 
would  have  been  wisdom  ;  and  that  a  niggard  parsimony  existed, 
where  alone  a  generous  expenditure  would  have  been  useful. 
To  them  also  it  will  be  evident,  that  to  the  ministers  of  England 
the  state  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  was  as  utterly  unknown  as 
is  the  condition  of  the  most  distant  province  of  China  at  this 
moment ;  that,  being  determined  to  believe  that  Spain  was 
peopled  by  a  race  of  heroes,  and  that  every  mob  in  the  Penin- 
sula was  an  invincible  army,  they  shut  their  ears  to  the  unwel- 
come information  sent  by  the  most  sagacious  of  their  com- 
manders and  diplomatic  agents;  while  they  gave  unbounded  cre- 
dence to  every  idle  rhapsody  of  every  interested  informant,  who 
exalted  the  patriotism,  the  zeal,  the  courage,  and  resources  of 
the  Spanish  people  !  That  millions  of  our  wealth,  and  thousands 
of  our  countrymen,  were  sacrificed  to  this  vain  idol  of  Spanish 
glory ;  and  that  at  length  the  very  safety  of  England,  brought 
to  imminent  hazard  by  the  ignorance  and  vices  ot  faction  and  of 
factious  ministers,  depended  upon  the  fortitude,  sagacity,  and 
good  fortune  of  one  man  alone — and  that  man  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  that  he  directing,  and  being  assisted  by  the  in- 
domitable courage  and  energy  of  an  English  army,  and  favoured, 
too,  by  the  fortune  which  had  deserted  the  great  captain  of  the 
age,  saved  us  from  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  brought  the  bloody 
contest  to  a  successful  issue.  All  these  things  posterity  will  now 
know;  and  knowing,  they  will  render  ample  homage  to  him, 
through  whose  industry,  honesty,  and  ability,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  attain  this  salutary  knowledge. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  well  for  themselves,  for  us,  and 
for  the  generadons  yet  to  come,  if  the  people  of  England  had 
properly  appreciated  the  nature  of  the  contest  with  Napoleon ; 
the  real  object  of  those  bv  whom  it  was  begun  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  that  object, 
Such  as  it  was,  could  be  attained.  Had  they  once  known  the 
worthlessness  of  the  thing  sought,  and  the  many  and  gjreat  sacri*- 
fices  that  were  needed  before  it  could  be  acquired,  they  would 
have  hesitated  to  engage  in  so  costly  a  struggle ;  and  we  should 
not  now  be  groaning  under  the  burdens  entailed  on  us,  by  the 
wasteful  extravagance  that  was  the  fashion  throughout  this  un- 
necessary contest. 

Unhappily  for  the  interest  of  Spain  herself,  and  of  the  world  at 
large,  Napoleon's  aggression,  although  if  submitted  to  it  would 
doubtless  nave  been  the  cause  of  immense  and  lasting  benefit 
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to  the  Spanish  people,  was  yet  a  grossly  unjust  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  an  independent  nation,  and  a  flagrant  yiolation  of  the 
dictates  of  common  honesty.  Tainted  by  treachery  at  the  very 
outset,  his  proceedings  towards  Spain  ever  after  were  attended 
by  a  fatal  destiny-^ali  the  good  that  he  intended  was  frustrated, 
and  of  no  avail ;  his  liberal  views  became  suspected  of  all  men, 
and  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  ignorance  that  he  sought  to 
dispel,  became  hallowed  in  the  sight  of  mankind ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion which  followed,  though  really  the  offspring  of  the  darkest 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  despotism,  yet  appeared  a  sanctified  and 
noly  cause,  and  his  rule  a  great  national  wrong  : — 

^  This  state  of  affairs  (viz.  the  condition  of  Spain  tinder  the  adminiR- 
tration  of  the  Prince  of  Peace)  drew  the  French  Emperor's  attention  to- 
wards the  Peninsula;  and  a  chain  of  remarkable  circnmBtanceF,  which 
fixed  it  there,  induced  him  to  remove  the  reigning  family,  and  place  his 
brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  He  thought  that  the  people  of 
that  country,  eick  of  an  effete  government,  would  be  quiescent  under 
such  a  change ;  and,  although  it  should  prove  otherwise,  the  conlidence 
he  reposed  in  his  own  fortune,  unrivalled  talents,  and  vast  power,  made 
him  disregard  the  conseqnencep,  while  the  cravings  of  his  military  and 
political  system,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  vicinity  of  n 
Bourbon  dynasty,  and,  above  all,  the  temptations  offered  by  a  miraculouH 
folly,  which  outran  even  his  desires,  urged  him  to  a  deed  that,  well  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  would  have  proved  beneficial ;  but 
being  enforced  contrary  to  their  wishes,  was  unhallowed  either  by  justice 
or  benevolence. 

*  In  an  evil  hour  for  his  own  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  others, 
be  commenced  this  fatal  project.  Foundecf  in  violence,  and  executed 
with  fraud,  it  spread  desolation  through  the  finest  portions  of  the  Penin- 
sula, was  calamitous  to  France,  destructive  to  himself;  and  the  conflict 
between  his  hardv  veterans  and  the  vindictive  race  he  insulted,  assumed 
a  character  of  unmitigated  ferocity,  disgraceful  to  human  nature — for  the 
Spaniards  did  not  fail  to  defend  their  just  cause  with  hereditary  cruelty, 
while  the  French  army  struck  a  terrible  balance  of  barbarous  actions.  Na- 
poleon observed  with  surprise  the  unexpected  energy  of  the  pople,  and 
therefore  bent  his  whole  force  to  the  attainment  of  his  object ;  while 
England,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peninsula,  employed  all  her  re- 
sources to  frustrate  his  efforts.  Thus  the  two  leading  nations  of  the 
world  were  brought  into  contact  at  a  moment  when  both  were  disturbed 
by  angry  passions,  eager  for  great  events,  and  possessed  of  surprising 
power.' — (Vol.  i.  p«  4.) 

Charles  IV.  at  this  time  reigned  in  Spain;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  his  race,  was  at  enmity  with  his  eldest 
son,  afterwards  too  well  known  as  Ferdinand  VII.,  then  Prince 
of  Asturias.  The  prince  bating  his  father's  favourite,  Godoy,  and 
instigated  by  the  advice  of  his  own,  the  canon  Escoiquez,  wrote 
to  Napoleon  on  the  lith  of  October  1807,  soliciting  his  inter- 
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ference,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor's  fi^mily.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  Charles  denounced 
his  son  to  the  Emperor,  accusing  him  of  treason,  and  of  an  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  his  own  mother. 

Napoleon,  thus  made  arbiter  between  these  contending  parties, 
turned  their  disputes  to  his  own  profit.  A  secret  treaty  and  con- 
vention were  concluded  between  him  and  the  Spanish  kfog  at 
Fontainbleau — the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to  dispossess 
the  House  of  Braganza  of  the  throne  of  Portugal ;  to  erect  a 
principality  for  Godoy  out  of  the  dismembered  provinces  of  that 
kingdom ;  to  divide  her  American  dominions  between  France 
and  Spain  ;  to  create  a  new  kingdom  for  the  lately  dispossessed 
King  of  Etruria;  and  to  place  the  central  provinces,  together  with 
the  town  of  Lisbon,  as  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  Napolepn. 
France,  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  was  to  employ  25,000  in- 
fantry and  3000  cavalry — Spain,  24,000  infantry,  20  guns,  and 
3000  cavalry. 

Such  was  the  project — nefarious  on  the  part  of  Spain  as  well 
as  of  France  ;  but  the  first  punishment  for  the  fraud  fell  on  Spain. 
Napoleon*  under  pretext  of  fulfilling  this  iniquitous  treaty,  was 
enabled  to  fill  Spain  with  his  troops — to  pccupy  her  fortresses — 
in  fact,  to  take  military  possesfsion  of  the  country. 

The  disputes  of  the  reigning  family  assisted  hii|i  in  his  at- 
tempts. Their  quarrels  at  length  excited  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  public  tumults  fmlowed.  Charles  abdicated  the 
throne,  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  King,  and  the  people  rejmced. 
Their  joy  was  shortliv€d.  Murat  at  the  head  of  the  French 
forces  reached  Madrid.  The  old  King  declared  that  his  abdica- 
tion had  been  forced,  and  again  appealed  to  Napoleon.  Ferdi- 
nand hip^self,  determined  personally  to  communicate  with  the 
Emperor,  set  out  fpr  Bayonne,  where,  haying  arrived,  he  found 
himself  in  reality  a  prisoner.  Th^  King  followed,  and  also  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Hereupon  the  indignation 
of  the  Spanish  people  rose  to  a  sudden  pitch  of  fury.  Tumults 
broke  out  in  Madrid,  and  a  violent  and  bloody  attack  was  ipade 
upon  the  French  troops. 

<  The  commotion  of  the  2d  of  May  was  the  forerunner  of  insurrection 
in  every  part  of  Spain,  few  of  which  were  so  honourable  to  the  actors  as 
thaf  of  Madrid.  Unprincipled  villains  hailed  the  opportunity  of  directing 
t))e  passions  of  the  roultitude,  and,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  turned 
(be  unthinking  fury  of  the  people  against  whomsoever  it  pleased  them  to 
rob  or  to  destroy.  Pillage,  massacres,  assassinations,  cruelties  of  the  most 
revolting  kind  were  every  where  perpetrated,  and  the  intrinsic  g6odnes8 
of  the  cai^se  was  disfigured  by  the  enormities  committed  at  Cadizj  Seville, 
Badajos,  and  other  places,  but  chiefly  at  Valencia,  pre-eminent  in  Wba- 
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rity  at  ft  moment  when  all  were  barbarous.  The  first  burst  of  popular 
feeling  being  thus  misdirected,  and  the  energy  of  the  people  wasted  in 
assassinations,  lassitude  and  fear  succeeded  to  the  insolence  of  tumult  at 
the  approach  of  real  danger;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  shine  -in  the  work  of 
butchery,  and  another  to  establish  that  discipline  which  can  alone  sustain 
the  conrage  of  a  multitude  in  the  hour  of  trial.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  27,  28.) 

Wl^ile  the  country  was  in  this  state  of  tumult  and  confusion, 
strange  events  occurred  at  Bayonne.     Charles  was  restored  to 
his  throne,  and  proclaimed  at  Madrid.     Murat  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  and  his  appointment,  with  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Council  of  Castile,  was  also  proclaimed  in  the 
capital.    But  in  five  days  after,  Charles  again  resigned  his  crown, 
when  he  and  his  son  Ferdinand  ^  were  consigned,  with  large  pen- 
*  sions,  to  the  tranquillity  of  private  life.*     The  throne  being 
vacant.  Napoleon  assumed  the  right  to  fill  it.  A  pretended  elec- 
tion, however,  took  place  by  the  Council  of  Castile  and  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Madrid  ;  but  none  were  deceived  by  this  pretence  : 
and  although  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  nominally  the  elected  King  of 
Spain,  all  men  knew  and  said,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
solely  by  the  will  of  his  brother,  the  French  Emperor ;  that  the 
Spanish  people  had  not  been  consulted ;  that  their  wishes  and 
feelings  had  been  wholly  disregarded ;  and  that  insult  and  wrong 
were  both  heaped  on  them  by  this  violent  transfer  of  their  alle- 
griance.     '  An  Assembly  of  Notables'  had  been  assembled  at 
myonne  by  Napoleon,  in  order  that  they  might  accept  Joseph 
as  their  King,  and  decre'e  a  constitution  which  the  Emperor  had 
framed.     They  did  both ;  and  swore  to  maintain  the  provisions  of 
the  instrument  which  they  pretended  voluntarily  to  have  received. 

<  The  new  constitution  was  calculated  to  draw  forth  all  theVesources 
of  Spain  ;  compared  to  the  old  system  it  was  a  blessing,  and  it  would 
haye  been  received  as  such  under  different  circumstances  ;  but  now  arms 
were  to  decide  its  fate,  for  in  every  province  the  cry  of  war  had  been 
raised.  In  Catalonia,  in  Valencia,  in  Andalusia,  Estremadura,  Galicia, 
ftnd  the  Asturias,  the  people  were  gathering,  and  fiercely  declaring  their 
determination  to  resist  French  intrusion.  Nevertheless  Joseph,  appa« 
rentlv  contented  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  ninety-one  Notables,  and 
trusting  to  the  powerful  support  of  his  brother,  crossed  the  frontier  on 
ibe  9th  of  July,'  and  on  the  12th  arrived  at  Vittoria.  The  inhabitants, 
still  remembering  the  journey  to  Bayonne,  seemed  disposed  to  hinder  his 
entrance  ;  but  their  opposition  did  pot  break  out  into  actual  violence,  and 
the  next  morning  he  continued  his  progress  by  Miranda  del  Ebro,  Bre- 
viesca,  Burgos,  and  Buitrago.  The  20th  of  July  he  entered  Madrid,  and 
on  the  24tb  he  was  proclaimed  fying  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  with  all 
the  solemnities  ustuil  upon  such  occasions,  thus  making  himself  the  enemy 
of  eleven  millions  of  people,  the  object  of  a  nation's  hatred.  With  a 
strange  accent,  and  from  the  midst  6f  foreign  bands,  he  called  upon  a 
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£erce  and  haughty  race  to  accept  of  a  constitution  which  they  did  not 
understand,  and  which  few  of  them  had  ever  heard  of;  his  only  hope  of 
success  resting  on  the  strength  of  his  brother's  arms,  his  claims  upon  the 
consent  of  an  imbecile  monarch,  and  the  weakness  of  a  few  pusillanimous 
nobles,  in  contempt  of  the  right  of  millions  now  arming  to  oppose  him. 
This  was  the  unhallowed  part  of  the  enterprise ;  this  it  was  that  ren- 
dered his  offered  constitution  odious,  covered  it  with  a  leprous  skin,  and 
drove  the  noble-minded  few  from  the  pollution  of  its  touch/ — (Vol.  i.  p.  3 1.) 

The  resistance  of  the  Spanish  people  to  this  aggression  of 
Napoleon  upon  their  independence  as  a  nation,  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe  ;  and  gave  hopes  to  the  English  ministry  of 
being  able  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  French  emperor,  which,  seem- 
ing to  be  struck  for  freedom,  should  have  force  to  weaken,  if  not 
destroy  him.  The  war  against  France  had  now  raged  for  many 
years ;  it  was  in  reality  a  war  of  old  and  established  institutions 
against  the  increasing  knowledge  of  mankind,  M'hich  threatened 
those  institutions  with  great  change  if  not  utter  destruction. 
Among  the  foremost  of  those  who  had  started  forward  to  su[>- 
press  this  rising  spirit  of  enquiry  and  reformation,  was  the  do- 
minant portion  of  the  English  aristocracy.  National  and  long- 
established  hostility  favoured  their  views  ;  and  they  were  able  to 
persuade  the  nation  at  large,  that  the  war  was  a  war  for  freedom, 
for  truth,  and  for  justice.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  a 
strong  demand  had  arisen  in  England  for  reform  in  our  institu- 
tions. This  demand  was  not  made  by  the  suffering  poor  of  the 
nation,  but  came  from  a  large  and  powerful  country  party,  sup- 
ported by  the  great  body  of  the  mercantile  classes.  All  these  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  contest  which  separated  England  from 
her  colonies  in  America ;  and  all  believed  that  great  disaster  to 
have  resulted  from  the  faulty  constitution  of  the  representation  of 
the  country.  Every  year  added  strength  to  these  demands,  until 
at  length  the  bright  vision  of  the  French  Revolution  arose,  awak- 
ening hopes  of  happy  days  to  come  for  the  world  as  well  as  for 
France.  The  reforming  party  in  England,  fired  by  the  example 
of  our  now  seemingly  free  and  enlightened  neighbours,  pressed  for- 
ward in  their  schemes  of  amelioration,  and  demanded  that  England 
should  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race  of  improvement.  Un- 
fortunately the  excesses  which  soon  followed  in  France,  enabled 
the  dominant  party  in  England  to  join  and  assist  the  confederate 
monarchs  of  Europe.  The  sober  and  the  timid  portion  of  the 
English  nation  trembled  at  the  violence  and  insecurity  which  exist- 
ed in  France  ;  they  dreaded  lest  the  same  scenes  should  be  acted 
here ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  this  dire  calamity,  they,  at  the  cry 
and  instigation  of  their  rulers^  rushed  headlong  into  war  with 
France  and  French  principles.     They  were  taught  to  believe 
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that  they  had  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  ra- 
tional freedom;  that  France  was  intent  on  spreading  anarchy 
and  confusion,  in  order  to  extend  her  influence  and  increase  her 
power ;  that  her  declarations  of  moderation,  and  demands  for  peace 
and  friendship,  were  but  deceitful  and  dangerous  pretences,  made 
to  cloak  her  daring  ambition,  and  to  lull  us  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  into  a  fatal  security.  When  the  tide  of  war  rolled  from, 
instead  of  towards  France ;  when  her  armies  became  victorious, 
and  defence  was  succeeded  by  attack ;  when  nation  after  nation 
was  subdued,  and  every  hour  brought  fresh  accounts  of  her 
successes  and  her  acquisitions,  the  fears  of  the  English  na- 
tion seemed  justified.  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  was  forgotten 
or  lost  sight  of,  and  each  separate  act  of  French  attack  was  look- 
ed at  by  itself,  and  without  reference  to  the  unjustifiable  aggres- 
sions on  France  which  had  roused  her  energies  first  to  defence 
and  then  to  conquest.  Thus,  from  day  to  day,  fresh  fuel  was 
added  to  nourish  the  already  burning  hatred  that  raged  between 
the  two  people;  and  whenat  length  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Spain 
by  the  armies  of  France,  did  really  list  truth  and  justice  and  freedom 
against  her,  eager  indeed  were  the  rulers  of  England  to  unite 
the  cause  of  Spain  with  their  own,  and  thus  to  give  their  hostility 
to  France  and  her  victorious  leader,  the  character  of  a  just  and 
holy  war  for  liberty  and  independence.  Hitherto,  spite  of  the 
sophistry  which  had  imposed  on  the  fears  of  the  English  people, 
this  grace  was  wanting  to  their  cause.  It  was  but  too  certain 
that  they  had  rashly  interfered  in  the  internal  commotions  of  an 
independent  people ;  who,  driven  by  long  suflfering  to  attempt  the 
reform  of  a  degrading  and  despotic  system,  were,  in  the  very 
throes  and  convulsions  of  their  changed  system,  assailed  from 
without  by  those  who  trembled  for  the  abuses  by  which  they 
themselves  were  supported.  It  was  but  too  certain  that 
England  joined  a  league  of  despots  against  a  people  striving 
to  be  free.  It  is  also  true  indeed  that  the  follies,  the  terrible 
excesses,  and  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  which  were  calamities 
sufficient,  it  might  have  been  thought,  for  France  to  suffer,  were 
the  pretexts  by  which  the  allied  monarchs  covered  their  own  selfish 
designs.  For  England,  however,  who  had  ever  maintained 
her  right  to  settle  for  herself,  and  by  herself,  her  own  internal 
afiairs,  this  was  no  excuse.  When  Louis  the  XIV.  endeavoured 
to  replace  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne  from  which  they  had  twice 
been  driven,  loud  and  vehement  were  the  denunciations  of  Eng- 
land upon  his  violation  of  their  national  independence.  The 
attempt  under  George  III.  to  thrust  the  Bourbon  dynasty  upon 
France,  was  equally  a  breach  of  national  rights,  ana  a  violation 
of  the  very  principles  for  which  for  ages  we  had  ourselves  been 
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cdnt^tidin^.     This  origintil  sin  clung  to  our  hostility  through* 
out ; — we  had  joined   a  league  of  despots   against  a  people 
struggling   to  be  free.      If  that  nation,    having  repelled   the 
invasion   of  her   territory,    carried  war  into   the   dominions   of 
those  who  had  wantonly  attacked  her — if  victory  heralded  her 
efforts,  and  conquest  followed,  how  were  we  thereby  justified  ? 
Fear  might  then  blind  the  judgment  of  the  country;  but  now 
when  the  danger  has  passed  away,  and  a  long  peace  has  succeeded 
to  those  bloody  struggles,  we  dre  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
in  injustice  was  this  war  undertaken ;  and  that,  however  much  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  times  might  apparently  modify  its 
character — it   was  a  struggle   begun   and  continufed  in   order 
to   maintain   the   rulers   of  mankind   free   from   any   effective 
responsibility  to  the   governed.     The   peculiar  nature   of  the 
Spanish  war  kept   all   this   out  of  view.     On  a  sudden,    we 
found   ourselves   on   the   side   of  the  injured  and  complaining 
party.  '  We  were  no  longer  the  aggressors  upon  the  liberties  of 
others,  biit  the  generous  ally  of  an  oppressed  and  injured  people 
— no  longer  were  we  the  wanton  meddlers  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  an  independent  nation,  but  nobly  endeavouring  to  vindicate 
for  Spain  and  Portugal  that  power,  as  independent  nations,  of 
governing  theniselves,  which  we  had  denied  to  France.     Such 
was  the  character  given  to  the  contest  by  England  ;  and,  looking 
only  to  the  outward  show  of  things,  thus  it  appeared  to  the 
people  of  this  country.     But  in  truth,  as  was  in  the  end  seen, 
the  contest  was  the  same  as  before.     Napoleon  was,  indeed,  dn 
unjust  aggressor  upon  the  national  independence  of  Spain;  but 
M'e  did  not  come  to  maintain  the  liberties  thus  attacked : — we 
were  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  contest,  on  the  side  of  esta- 
blished institutions  warring  against  all  change.     We  attacked 
Napoleon  in  Spain,  not  because  he  was  unjust  to  Spain ;  but 
because  his  injustice  had  made  a  whole  people  his  enemies,  and 
rendered  him  vulnerable  by  our  assault.     The  banner  that  we 
raised,  though  it  was  the  national  banner  of  Spain,  was  also  that 
of  bigotry  and  despotism — with  freedom  and  toleration  on  our 
lips,  we  were  struggling  in  silpport  of  the  unmixed  despotism  of 
the  ancient  monarchy,  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Romish  Church.     T^^e  enthusiastn  of  the  English 
people  was  aroused  in  favour  of  Spain,  because  the  contest  ap- 
peared between  a  gallant  people  fighting  for  freedom,  and  a 
powerful  and  treacherous  invader ;  but  the  English  ministry  well 
understood,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  her  general  never 
lost  sight  of,  the  true  character  of  the  contest.     Napoleon,  by  his 
constitution,  offered  to  the  Spanish  nation  much  that  all  enlight- 
ened Spaniards  desired.     They  refused  the  proffered  gift>  how- 
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erer,  because  it  compromised  their  national  inde^ndenee — and 
rose  in  arms  to  expel  the  intrusive  monarch  whom  he  had  set  orer 
them.  But  the  opposition  to  Napoleon  was  not  all  of  this  cha* 
racter — the  idle  and  di^^lute  noble  also  rose  in  arms,  because  the 
constitution  offered  destroyed  many  of  his  most  mischieyous 
privileges;  and  the  priest,  too,  roused  himself  to  expel  the 
monarch  and  the  constitution  which  he  brought;  for  that  consti- 
tution abolished  the  Inquisition,  and  reduced  the  Church  from 
being  the  mistress,  to  be  the  servant  of  the  State.  The  sym- 
pathy of  England's  rulers  was  with  the  two  last,  but  that  of  her 
people  with  the  first  class  of  Napoleon's  opponents  ;  and  we  shall 
find  that,  before  the  contest  was  over,  these  things  became  mani- 
fest to  the  rulers  of  Spain ; — we  shall  be  startled  by  finding 
the  English  general,  after  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  as  a  con- 
queror, warning  the  ministry  of  England  to  be  prepared  for  a 
war  with  the  very  ally  for  whom  we  were  ostensibly  engaged ; 
and  England  saved  from  this  war  only  by  the  sudden  overthrow 
of  Napoleon. 

Such,  then,  tvas  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  war.  What  was  the 
character  of  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  to  be  waged  ?  There 
were  on  the  one  side,  Napoleon  with  above  four  hundred  thou- 
sand trained  soldiers,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Spanish  nation  ; 
on  the  other,  there  were  the  people  of  Portugal  and  of  Spain, 
and  the  army  of  England. 

Withdrawing  Our  attention  for  the  present  from  the  nature  of 
the  contest  as  we  have  just  described  it,  and  the  ultimate  views 
of  the  separate  parties  engaged,  we  will  consider  only  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  allied  powers  of  England,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal— namely,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula ; 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  those  who  sought 
to  attain  it,  making  efficiency  towards  the  end  in  view  our  sole 
test  of  worth.  One  of  the  great  excellences  of  Colonel  Napier's 
work,  is. his  just  appreciation  of  this  merit.  The  mode  in  which 
he  has  singled  out  and  separated  the  efforts  of  each  nation,  and 
shown  their  exact  influence  upon  the  general  result,  has  freed  the 
whole  subject  from  the  confusion  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
buried,  and  taught  us  to  whom  the  real  honour  is  due  of  ac- 
complishing this  gigantic  and  perilous  undertaking. 

The  cause  immediately  involved  was  that  of  Spain ;  so  that 
Spain,  her  resources,  and  her  exertions,  were  necessarily  the  first 
great  subject  of  consideration  for  those  who  were  to  risk  blood 
and  treasure  in  her  defence.  But  they  whose  duty  it  was  care- 
fully to  have  enquired  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  Spanish 
people — to  have  learned  their  views,  wishes,  and  capacities — paid 
Uttle  attention  to  the  actual  state  of  the  nation,  but  sought  in 
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their  own  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  accurate  estimate  of  the 
power  of  their  new  ally.  The  fierce  and  general  outbreak  of  the 
various  towns  of  Spain,  induced  the  worid  to  belieye  that  the 
resistance  which  that  enthusiasm  threatened,  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  cast  the  usurper  forth  from  the  soil  which  he  had  so 
rashly  dared  to  pollute.  Exaggeration  being  &yourably  received 
by  those  in  high  places,  was  quickly  and  unsparingly  employed, 
until  the  whole  people  of  England,  from  the  minister  down  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  credulous  dupe  of  newspaper  intelligence,  be* 
lieved  the  Spanish  nation  to  be  one  band  of  invincible  patriots — 
eager  for  arms,  equipped  for  war,  led  by  gallant  and  skilful  cap- 
tains, and  widting  only  for  the  signal  of  attack  to  rush  upon  and 
crush  the  wretched  minions  of  the  tyrannical  usurper.  So 
powerful  and  formidable  an  ally  was  thought  above  all  price  ;  and 
the  emissaries  of  Spain  who  came  to  solicit  aid  from  Ejagland, 
were  promised  more  than  they  had  dared  to  ask.  They  were 
taught  to  believe  that  their  alliance  was  a  boon  conferred  on  Eng- 
land, for  which  the  people  of  England  could  not  be  too  humbly 
thankful.  Arms,  money,  clothing,  ammunition,  were  all  heaped 
on  the  Spanish  shores,  as  if  it  were  a  favour  for  the  English  to 
give,  and  the  Spaniards  to  receive.  Stint  there  was  none  ;  while 
there  was  no  economy  in  the  granting,  there  was  no  prudence  or 
judgment  in  the  distribution  of  supplies;  and  what  was  lavishly 
given  was  wastefully  expended.  These  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  English  so  puffed  up  the  natural  vanity  of  the  Spanish, 
that  they  actually  believed  themselves  the  invincible  heroes  that 
others  deemed  tnem.  Arrogant  at  all  times,  they  now  became 
insufferable.  They  would  listen  to  no  advice,  would  receive  no 
instructions ;  but  they  were  profuse  of  promises,  and  full  of  vaunt- 
ing, if  not  of  valour.  Unfortunately,  the  first  events  of  the  cam- 
paign seemed  to  give  earnest  of  performance.  One  army  of  the 
French,' for  the  first  and  last  time  during  the  whole  struggle  in 
the  Peninsula,  was  defeated  by  the  Spanish  forces.  At  Baylen, 
under  Dupont,  a  brave  army  was  sacrificed  either  by  the  military 
inefficiency  or  the  actual  corruption  of  their  chief;  and  this  event, 
so  favourable  to  the  Spanish  cause,  if  rightly  used  and  followed 
up,  proved,  by  the  deceitful  expectations  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
a  great  calamity  both  to  England  and  to  Spain. 

Spain  had  for  ages  been  in  direct  hostility  to  England :  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations  had  clashed  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  their  colonial  and  commercial  policy  made  them  enemies, 
and  the  strong  prejudices  of  religion  increased  the  hatred  which 
temporal  interests  had  created.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  from 
the  very  outset  of  the  contest,  looked  with  intense  suspicion  and 
jealousy  upon  the  aid  afforded  by  England ;  every  step  taken 
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by  their  ally  was  fancied  to  be  prompted  by  some  special  and 
sinister  interest ;  and  every  proffered  assistance  was  deemed  an 
artful  scheme  for  benefiting  ourselves  at  their  expense.  It  was 
clear  also  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal  portion  of  the  Spanish 

f^atriotSy  that  the  assistance  of  England,  however  sincerely  given 
or  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  invader,  was  still  afforded  for  the 
end  of  upholding  within  Spain  all  that  was  hateful  and  mischie- 
vous in  their  old  institutions*  They  felt  that  every  blow  struck 
by  England  was  a  blow  in  favour  of  privilege  and  despotism ; 
and  that,  although  her  success  might  aid  their  indepenoence  as 
a  nation,  it  nevertheless  served  to  rivet  the  chains  in  which 
an  overgrown  aristocracy  and  priesthood  had  for  ages  en- 
thralled them.  This  national  distrust  fatally  obstructed  every 
useful  plan  proposed  by  the  English  commanders,  and  would  of 
itself  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  any  effec- 
tive co-operation  between  the  forces  of  the  allied  nations ;  but  to 
this  cause  of  inefficiency,  arising  from  jealousy  to  England,  there 
were  others  to  be  added,  resulting  from  the  present  condition  of 
Spain  and  the  character  of  her  people,  that  quickly  convinced 
all  who  were  willing  to  see  the  truth,  that  assistance  from  Spain 
in  the  coming  fight  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  national  vani- 
ty, blown  into  insufferable  arrogance  by  the  victory  of  Baylen, 
and  by  the  insane  proceedings  of  the  En&^lish  ministers  at  home 
and  their  agents  in  the  Peninsula,  precluded  all  hope  of  any  con- 
tinued and  systematic  exertions.  The  national  indolence,  by  it- 
self sufficient  seriously  to  retard  every  effort,  was  now  by  their 
vanity  so  seconded  as  to  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  all  exertions  on 
their  behalf.  Boastful  talk  took  the  place  of  active  labour ; 
the  French,  while  absent,  were  scoffed  at  as  miserable  poltrons, 
who  to  be  defeated  required  only  to  be  met ;  the  day  of  prepara- 
tion was  always  spent  in  idle  vapouring  as  to  future  success,  so 
that  the  day  of  action  always  found  them  unprepared;  and  their  in- 
vincible legions  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  by  those 
puny  French,  whom  at  a  distance  they  so  valiantly  despised. 
The  following  description  is  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  every 
Englishman  whose  opinion  on  this  matter  is  worth  consulting : — 

<  This  universal  and  nearlv  simoltaneoas  effort  of  the  Spanish  people, 
was  beheld  by  the  rest  of  £urope  with  astonishment  and  admiration ; 
astonishment  at  the  energy  thus  suddenly  pat  forth  by  m  nation  hitherto 
deemed  unnerved  and  debased ;  admiration  at  the  devoted  courage  of  an 
act,  which,  seen  at  a  distance,  and  its  odious  parts  unknown,  appeared 
with  all  the  ideal  beauty  of  Nomantisn  patriotism.  In  England,  the 
enthusiasm  was  unbounded  ;  dazzled  at  first  with  the  splendour  of  such 
an  agreeable  nnlooked-for  spectacle,  men  of  all  classes  gave  way  to  the 
impulse  of  a  generous  sympathy,  and  forgot,  or  felt  disinclined  to  ana- 
lyse, the  real  causes  of  this  apparsntly  magnanimous  exertion.    It  may, 
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however,  be  fairly  doubted  if  the  disintereBted  vigour  of  the  Spanish 
character  was  the  true  source  of  the  resistance ;  it  was,  in  facti  produced 
by  several  co- operating^  causes,  many  of  which  were  any  thing  but  com- 
mendable. Constituted,  as  modem  states  are,  with  Uttle  in  their  systems  of 
government  or  education  adapted  to  nourish  intense  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism, it  would  be  miraculous,  indeed,  if  such  a  result  was  obtained  from 
the  pure  virtue  of  a  nation,  which  for  two  centuries  had  groaned  under 
the  pressure  of  civil  and  religious  despotism. 

'  The  Spanish  character,  with  relation  to  public  a&irs,  is  distinguished 
by  inordinate  pride  and  arrogance.  Dilatory  and  improvident^  the  indivi^ 
dual  as  well  as  the  mass,  all  possess  an  absurd  confidence  that  every 
thing  is  practicable  which  their  heated  imaginations  suggest:   once 
excited,  they  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  a  project,  and  the 
4>bstacles  they  encounter  are  attributed  to  treachery ;  hence  the  sudden 
murder  of  so  many  virtuous  men  at  the  commencement  of  this  commo- 
tion.    Kind  and  warm  in  his  attachments,  but  bitter  in  his  anger,  the 
Spaniard  is  patient  under  privations,  firm  in  bodily  suffering,  prone  to 
sudden  passion,  vindictive,  bloody,  remembering  insult  longer  than  in- 
jury, and  cruel  in  his  reveng^.     With  a  strong  natural  perception  of 
what  is  noble,  his  promise  is  Idfty ;  but,  as  he  invariably  permits  his  pas- 
sions to  get  the  mastery  of  his  reason,  his  performance  is  mean.    In  the 
•  progress  of  this  war,  the  tenacity  of  vengeance  peculiar  to  the  nation 
supplied  the  want  of  cool  persevering  intrepidity ;  bnt  it  was  a  poor 
substitute  for  that  essential  quality,  and  led  rather  to  deeds  of  craft  and 
cruelty  than  to  daring  acts  of  patriotism.     Now  the  abstraction  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  unexpected  pretension  to  the  crown,  so  insultingly 
put  forth  by  Napoleon,  had  aroused  all  the  Spanish   pride ;  and   the 
tumults  of  Madrid  and  Aranjuez  prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  violent 
movement.     The  protection  afforded  by  the  French  to  the  obnoxious 
Godoy  increased  the  ferment  of  popular  feeling,  because  a  dterly  che- 
rished vengeance  was  thus  frustrated  at  the  moment  of  its  expected 
accomplishment,  and  the  disappointment  excited  all  that  fierceness  of 
anger  which  with  Spaniards  is,  for  the  moment^  uncontrollable  ;  and 
then  came  the  tumult  of  Madrid,  which,  swollen  and  distorted^  was  cast 
like  Csesar  s   body  before  the  people,  to  urge  them  to   frenzy :  they 
arose,  not  to  meet  a  danger  the  extent  of  which  they  had  calculated,  and 
were  prepared  for  the  sake  of  independence  to  confront,  but  to  gratify 
the  fury  of  their  hearts,  and  to  slake  their  thirst  for  blood. 

<  During  Godoy's  administration  the  property  of  the  church  had  been 
trenched  upon ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  example  of  France  and 
Italy,  that,  under  the  new  system,  the  operation  would  be  repeated. 
This  was  a  matter  that  involved  the  interesu,  and,  of  course,  stioMilated 
the  activity  of  a  multitude  of  monks  and  priests,  who  found  no  di£&- 
culty  in  persuading  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  people,  that  the  aggressive 
stranger  was  also  the  enemy  of  religion,  and  accursed  of  God.  With 
processions,  miracles,  prophecies,  distribution  of  rehcs,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  saints  to  the  command  of  the  armies,  they  fiinatirised 
the  mass  of  the  patriots,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Bsninaula  the  ckrgy 
were  distinguished  for  their  active  seal ;  monks  and  friars  were  invari. 
^  nbly  either  l^m  in  th^  tumults,  or  al  lh«  lido  of  those  who  were 
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instigating  tbera  to  barbarous  actions.  Bonaparte  found  the  sam^  oause 
produce  similar  effeqits  during  his  early  oampaigns  in  Italy ;  and  if  tba 
shape  of  that  country  had  been  as  favourabk  for  protracted  resistancey 
and  a  like  support  had  been  furnished  by  Great  Britain,  the  patriots  of 
Spain  would  have  been  rivalled  by  modem  Romans.*— (Vol.  i.  p«  37 
—40.) 

The  government  which  took  the  place  of  that  which  had  abdi- 
cated its  functions,  was  a  faithful  mirror,  in  which  was  reflected 
the  character  of  the  'people  from  whom  they  sprung  and  for 
whom  they  acted.  The  Central  Junta,  as  well  as  every  other 
junta  in  Spain,  was  inefficient  to  every  useful  purpose  of  ffo- 
vernment;  idle,  ignorant,  boasting,  and  rapacious,  they  filled 
all  men's  ears  with  their  arrogant  promises  of  great  deeds, 
while  in  truth  they  trusted  for  their  ddiverance  either  to  the  be- 
neficent assistance  of  chance,  or  to  the  sturdy  valour  of  their  hood- 
winked allies.  They  foresaw  no  evil,  and  they  provided  against 
none.  They  deceived  the  people  whom  they  governed,  and  the 
people  from  whom  they  demanded  aid ;  and  rushed  headlons^  into 
war  with  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  globe,  having,  m  the 
language  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  year  1609,  ^neither 
^  numbers,  efficiency,  discipline,  bravery,  or  arrangement,  to  oarry 
*  on  the  contest.' 

The  Central  Junta  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Napier : — 

*  At  this  period  also,  the  effects  of  that  incredible  iblly  and  weaknass 
which  marked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Central  Junta,  were  felt  through* 
out  Spain.  In  any  other  country,  the  conduct  of  the  government  would 
have  been  attributed  to  insanity.  So  apathetic  with  respect  to  the  ene- 
my as  to  be  contemptible,  so  active  in  pursuit  of  self-interest  as  to  be- 
come hateful ;  continually  devising  how  to  render  itself  at  once  despotic 
and  popular;  how  to  excite  enthusiasm  and  check  freedom  of  expression; 
how  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  power  without  its  labour;  bow  to  acquire 
great  reputation  without  trouble  ;  how  to  be  indolent  and  victorious  at 
Uie  same  moment.  Fear  prevented  the  members  from  renoving  to 
Madrid,  after  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  a  public  entrance  into 
that  capital.  They  passed  decreet  repressing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  on 
the  ground  of  the  deceptions  practised  on  the  public ;  yet  theoaselves  never 
hesitated  to  deceive  the  British  ag^ts,  the  generals,  the  government,  and 
their  own  countrymen,  by  the  most  flagitious  falsehoods  upon  every  sub- 
ject, whether  of  greater  or  less  importance.  They  hedged  their  own 
dignity  round  with  ridiculous  and  misplaced  forms  opposed  to  the  vital 
principle  of  an  insurrectional  government,  devoted  their  attention  to 
abstract  speculations,  recalled  the  exiled  Jesuits,  and  inundated  the 
country  with  long  and  laboured  state  papers,  while  the  pressing  bmiiiess 
of  the  moment  was  left  unoared  for.  Every  application  on  the  pait  •f 
Ix>rd  W.  Bentinck  and  Mr  Stuart,  even  for  an  order  te  expedite  a  oMi- 
Bkon  courier,  was  met  by  difficulties  and  delays,  and  it  was  aecessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  most  painful  solicitations  to  obtain  the  slightest 
attention  i  nor  did  that  mode  always  soccaedZ-^Vol.  i  p.  835.) 
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And  to  the  end  of  the  contest,  the  character  of  everv  o^ 
^ent  which  conducted  the  affairs  of  Spain  was  the  same  ^^®™" 

Such  then  was  the  Spanish  portion  of  this  allianceJ^nd  let 
^o  one  say  this  description  is  false,  tiU  he  have  fairly]Sro-.S 
the  English  army,  and  its  commanders,  through  all  the  v«     • 
fortunes  of  this  trying  contest-     Even  within  the  limits  to  Wh^"f 
^e  are  confined,  we  hope  to  bring  sufficient  authority  to  rZ!^^^ 
the  description  we  have  attempted ;  but  the  evidence  is  t     K 
found  in  the  many  calamities  brought  upon  Spain  and  her  1\V 
by  the  ineflficiency  of  her  rulers  and  the  conduct  of  her  neo  1^' 
and  for  that  evidence,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  whol      •  ' 
volumes  of  Colonel  Napier's  history— and  from  them  he     *-n 
learn,  that,  throughout  the  war  carried  on  by  the  allied  for^ 
no  efficient  stroke  for  freedom  was  struck  by  the  Spanish  armS 
_that  though  her  soil  indeed  was  purged  of  the  intruder    W 
own  sons  did  not  thrust  him  forth ;  but  that  this  great  feat'  w 
accomplished  by  the  arms  of  England,  undded  by  aught  but  hv 
fortune.  ^ 

G 

was  ^  _  .     .      o -^0*0 

could  be  obtained  in  the  war  against  Napoleon."  The  bTood"of 
her  sons  was  spilled  like  water— her  treasure  lavished  as  if  of  no 
worth,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Spanish  valour  and  numbers  would 
come  in  aid  of  her  efforts.  Her  ally  was  an  encumbrance  •  and 
his  pretended  support  a  cause  of  weakness.  Yet  of  none  of 'these 
things  was  any  heed  taken  in  the  hour  of  giddy  enthusiasm  •  and 
not  till  disaster  had  come  upon  the  Spanish  armies,  and  bitter 
experience  had  shown  the  hollow  pretensions  of  their  boastful 
leaders,  would  the  Ministers  of  England  listen  to  wholesome 
counsel,  or  recognize  the  startling  fact,  that  Spain  was  simply 
a  battle-field  in  which  our  armies  might  engage  with  those  of 
France,  but  that  hope  of  assistance  from  the  Spanish  people  was 
vain  and  illusory.  Then,  indeed,  came  the  conclusion,  in  the 
words  of  Colonel  Napier,  *  that  Spain  being  now  towards  the 
<  end  as  helpless  as  she  had  been  at  the  beginning,  and  all  through 

*  the  war  (this  was  at  the  close  of  1813^  was  quite  unequal  to 

*  her  own  deliverance,  either  by  arms  or  by  policy ;  that  it  was 

*  English  valour,  English  steel,  directed  by  the  genius  of  an  Eng- 

*  lish  general,  which,  rising  superior  to  all  obstacles,  whether 

*  presented  by  his  own  or  the  Peninsular  governments,  or  by 

*  the  perversity  of  national  character,  worked  out  her  independ- 

*  ence.' — (Vol.  vi.  p.  351.)     In  another  place  he  says — ^The 
'  mass  of  the  Spanish  nation,  blinded  by  personal  hatred,  thought 

*  only  of  revenge ;  the  leaders,  arrogant  and  incapable,  neither 

*  sought  nor  wished  for  any  higher  motive  of  action :  without 

*  unity  of  design,  devoid  of  arrangement,  their  policy  was  mean 
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^  and  personal,  their  military  efforts  were  abortive ;  and  a  rude 
^  unscientific  warfare  disclosed  at  once  the  barbarous  violence  of 
*  the  Spanish  character,  and  the  utter  decay  of  Spanish  insti- 
<  tutions.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  273.) 

The  condition  of  Portugal  was  at  no  time  so  calculated  to 
mislead  the  people  of  England  as  had  been  that  of  Spain.  The 
hatred  of  the  people  to  the  French  had  never,  like  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Spaniards,  been  exaggerated  into  the  fixed  determination 
of  a  whole  nation  to  prefer  extermination  to  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence. Men  were,  therefore,  able  and  willing  to  look  calmly 
upon  the  actual  state  of  Portugal,  and  to  estimate  with  tolerable 
correctness  the  value  of  the  assistance  which  it  could  afford  in 
the  coming  struggle  wilh  Napoleon.  It  was  seen  at  once,  that 
a  whole  people  really  opposed  to  an  invader,  and  sincerely  con- 
fident in  those  who  were  attempting  to  defend  them,  was  a  power- 
ful auxiliary,  although  they  should  not  prove  active  combatants* 
Now  there  were  many  chances  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that 
the  Portuguese  might  be  made  a  confiding  ally  to  England.  The 
two  countries  had  long  been  commerciiQly  connected,  and  the 
reciprocal  benefits  of  trade  predisposed  men's  minds  to  good- 
will towards  one  another.  Portugal,  moreover,  had  never  held  as 
a  nation  the  same  high  position  as  Spain;  her  people  were 
therefore  less  arrogant,  more  docile,  and  amenable  to  advice  and 
control  than  the  Spaniards.  The  consequences  of  this  differ- 
ence were  seen  throughout  the  war.  After  the  expulsion  of 
Junot,  the  people  generally  became  sincerely  friendly  to  the 
English  ;  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  government  made  it 
completely  dependent  on  England  and  her  armies ;  and  her  re^ 
sources  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  government. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  beneficial  results 
were  obtained  without  difficulty,  or  that  the  advantage  was  easily 
retained.  When  Junot,  at  the  command  of  Napoleon,  rushed 
upon  Portugal,  and  by  one  rapid  and  daring  march  possessed 
himself  of  Lisbon,  the  royal  mmily  deserted  the  country  and 
emigrated  to  Brazil.  Thus  Portugal,  like  Spain,  was  left  with- 
out a  government ;  but  a  powerful  faction,  hating  England,  and 
bearing,  with  impatience  amounting  to  furv,  the  predominant 
induence  of  English  counsels,  opposed  at  all  times,  and  by  all 
means  which  the  most  refined  arte  of  intrigue  could  afford,  every 
proposal  for  the  defence  of  the  country  which  came  firom  the 
agents  or  the  officers  of  England.  The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
and  the  whole  of  his  powerful  family,  were  instigated  with  a 
deadly  and  untiring  hostility  to  the  English,  which  nothing  but 
the  greater  hatred  that  they  bore  to  the  French,  and  the  very 
imminent  danger  of  French  dominion,  could  for  an  instant  sup- 
press ;  and  yet  so  bitter  was  their  rancour,  tW  at  the  very  mo- 
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ment  when  the  destiny  of  their  nation  and  of  themselves  hung 
by  a  thread — when  their  only  chance  of  independence,  their  only 
possible  hope  of  aid,  rested  in  the  English  army — they  used  every 
art,  and  practised  every  deceit  to  thwart  the  English  general,  and 
defeat  the  eflforts  of  his  troops.  When  the  danger  oecame  less,  they 
became  more  bold  in  their  opposition,  more  nerce  and  clamorous 
in  their  attacks  upon  the  people,  the  agents,  the  generals,  and  the 
army  of  Englancl ;  and  at  last,  when  the  armies  of  France  were 
driven  over  the  Pyrenees,  they,  like  the  government  of  Spain, 
prepared  for  open  war  with  that  very  ally  which  had  iust  deli- 
vered them  from  the  dreaded  dominion  of  France  I  In  the  earlier 
pari  of  the  contest,  nevertheless,  Portugal,  spite  of  her  poverty, 
the  disorganization  of  her  government,  and  the  factious  opposi- 
tion of  her  priesthood  and  nobles,  was  a  more  efficient  ally  than 
Spain  had  ever  showed  herself  to  be  during  any  period  of  the  va- 
rious campaigns  which  followed.  Still,  by  nerself  Portugal  could 
have  done  nothing  against  the  invader.  The  very  first  burst  of  the 
French  armies  upon  her  territories,  subjugated  ner  whole  people: 
her  towns  and  fortresses  fell  an  easy  conquest,  and  tne  only 
portion  of  her  soil  secure  from  the  domination  of  France, 
was  that  covered  and  maintained  by  the  army  of  England. 
Whatever  aid  she  lent,  was  aid  brought  into  existence,  fostered, 
and  kept  alive  by  English  money,  English  counsels,  English 
valour ;  her  people  were^ctually  fed  by  England,  and  her  army, 
if  it  could  be  called  hers,  was  maintained,  clothed,  armed,  and 
officered  by  England.  Like  Spain,  she  furnished  us  a  favour- 
able arena  on  which  to  meet  the  armies  of  France.  But  she 
did  more  than  Spain  ;  for  she  had  a  docile  and  confiding 
population,  and  her  soldiers,  under  English  guidance,  were  en- 
abled to  cope  with  the  French  in  arms,  and  give  some  assistance 
to  their  deliverers  from  the  dominion  of  their  Jiated  enemy. 
Colonel  Napier  speaks  thus  of  the  character  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  people,  and  of  the  aid  which  the  latter  were  enabled 
to  render : — 

*  The  Convention  of  Cintra,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  regency 
i^t  Lisbon,  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  bishop  and  junta  at  Oporto, 
and  Portugal  was  restored  to  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  ;  for  the 
Portuguese  people  being  of  a  simple  character,  when  they  found  their 
country  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  French  army,  readily  adcnow* 
Itdged  the  benefit  deriyed  from  the  Convention,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  the  factions  prelate  and  his  mischievoua 
Q9a4Jutor8.  Thui  terminated  what  may  be  called  the  convulsive 
striiggle  of  the  Peninsular  war.  Up  to  that  period  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity of  feeling  and  mode  of  acting  betrayed  the  common  origin  of  the 
Sp^sb  and  Portuguese  people ;  a  wild  impatience  of  foreign  aggression, 
extr»vagftnt  pride,  vain  boasting,  and  a  passionate  reckless  resentment, 
were  common  to  both ;  but  there  the  likeness  ceased,  and  the  tiner  marks 
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of  national  diaracter,  which  had  heen  impressed  on  them  by  their  different 
positions  in  the  political  world,  became  distinctly  visible. 

*  SpaiOf  holding  from  time  immemorial  a  high  rank  among  the  great 
powers,  and  more  often  an  oppressor  than  oppressed,  hanghtiiy  rejected 
all  advice.  Unoonsdoos  of  her  actoal  weakness  and  ignorance,  and 
ffcmembering  only  her  former  dignity,  she  ridiculoasly  assumed  an 
attitode  which  would  scarcely  hare  suited  her  in  the  days  of  Charles  V. ; 
whereas  Portugal,  always  fearing  the  ambition  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
and  relying  for  safety  as  much  upon  her  alliances  as  upon  her  own 
intrinsic  strength,  was  from  habit  inclined  to  prudent  calculation,  and 
readily  submitted  to  the  direction  of  England.  The  turbulence  of  the 
£rst  led  to  defeat  and  disaster ;  the  docility  and  patience  of  the  second 
were  prodnctire  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

*  The  diflference  between  these  nations  waa,  however,  not  immediately 
peroeptibls  $  at  the  period  of  the  Convention  the  Portuguese  were 
despised,  while  a  splendid  triumph  was  anticipated  for  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  affirmed  and  believed,  that  from  every  quarter  enthusiastic  multi- 
tudes of  the  latter  were  pressing  forward  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
a  baffled  and  dispirited  enemy ;  the  vigour,  the  courage,  the  unmatched 
spring  of  Spanish  patriotism,  was  in  every  man*s  mouth;  Napoleon's 
power  and  energy  seemed  weak  in  opposition.  Few  persons  doubted 
the  truth  of  such  tales,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  more  unsound,  more 
eminently  fallacious,  than  the  generally  entertained  opinion  of  French 
weakness  and  Spanish  strength.  The  resources  of  the  former  were 
unbounded,  almost  untouched ;  those  of  the  latter  were  too  slender 
even  to  support  the  weight  of  victory ;  in  Spain,  the  whole  structure  of 
society  waa  ahaken  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  an  effort  which  merely 
awakened  the  slumbenng  energies  of  France.  Foresight,  promptitude, 
arrangemeoty  marked  the  proceedings  of  Napoleon;  but  with  the 
Spaniards;  the  oounsels  of  prudence  were  punished  as  treason,  and 
personal  interests,  every  where  springing  up  with  incredible  force, 
wrestled  against  the  public  good.  At  a  aistance  the  insurrection 
appeared  of  towering  proportions  and  mighty  strength,  when  in  truth 
it  was  a  fantastic  object  stained  with  blood,  and  tottering  from  weakness. 
The  helping  hand  of  England  alone  was  stretched  forth  for  its  support ; 
all  other  assistance  was  denied,  for  the  continental  powers,  although 
nourishing  secret  hopes  of  profit  from  the  struggle,  with  calcuUting 
policy  turned  coMly  mm  the  patriot's  cause,  llie  English  Cabinet  waa 
indeed  sanguine  and  resolute  to  act ;  yet  the  Ministers,  while  anticipating 
success  in  a  preposterous  manner,  displayed  little  industry  and  Icm  judg« 
BMnt  in  their  preparations  for  the  struggle;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
leal  freedom  of  the  Peninsula  was  much  considered  in  their  councils. 
They  contemplated  this  astonishing  insurrection  as  a  mere  military 
opening,  through  which  Napoleon  might  be  assailed ;  and  they  neglected 
or  rather  feared  to  look  towards  the  great  moral  consequences  of  such 
a  stupendous  event— consequences  which  were,  indeed,  above  their  reach 
of  policy  ;  they  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  seiae  snch  a  singnlarly 
propitious  occasion  for  conferring  a  benefit  upon  oMinkiad.'— (Vol.  i. 
p.  d70,  27t.) 

On  the  EngUsbi  tben^  the  whole  burden  of  rescuing  the  Penov 
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aula  from  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  in  reality  rested ;  and 
when  we'  consider  their  acts  in  this  great  struggle,  it  is  neces- 
sary carefully  to  separate  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry 
and  their  agents  from  those  of  the  army  and  its  generals ;  for 
by  this  analysis  we  shall  discover  that,  from  pradent  and  states- 
manlike forethought  and  provident  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
those  who  directed  the  councils  of  England,  little  aid  was  derived 
by  the  army  and  its  leaders ;  and  that  eventually  the  whole 
responsibility,  even  of  carrying  on  the  war,  was  thrown  upon 
the  English  general.  If  there  be  glory,  then,  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  contest,  that  glory  is  peculiarly  his ;  and  none  can 
truly  estimate  the  height  and  reach  of  bis  capacity,  or  the  extent 
of  his  ^ood  fortune,  who  has  not  patiently  traced  him  in  his 
proceedmgs  with  the  various  governments  for  whom  he  acted, 
and  by  whom  he  was  misled,  thwarted,  and  opposed. 

At  the  outset  of  the  operations  on  the  Penmsula,  the  English 
Ministry  were  elate  beyond  all  reason,  and  sanguine  beyond 
any  thing  that  their  information  justified.  The  belief  in  Spanish 
valour  and  enthusiastic  patriotism,  led  to  two  disastrous  conse- 
quences :  first,  English  stores  were  lavishly  thrown  away  upon 
imaginary  Spanish  armaments,  while  the  English  armies  were 
but  scantily  and  unequally  supplied;  and  secondly,  English 
troops  were  thrown  into  Spain  upon  the  faith  of  Spanish 
co-operation  and  support.  This  belief  led  to  direful  results; 
that  they  were  not  yet  more  terrible  was  owing  to  the  inherent 
excellence  of  the  troops  employed,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
officers  by  whom  they  were  commanded ;  that  any  such 
dangerous  risk  was  run  was  the  fault  of  the  Ministers,  who, 
blinded  by  their  wishes,  fancied  that  to  exist  which  they  desired, 
and  rashly,  and  without  due  enquiry  and  consideration,  believed 
all  that  the  boasting  Spaniards  averred. 

But  if  the  Ministry  were  unduly  elated,  and  sanguine  of 
success  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  they 
were,  in  proportion,  cast  down  by  the  ill  success  of  that  great 
movement,  and  the  disasters  which  occurred  to  the  English 
army  which  had  been  thrust  into  Spain,  in  order  to  foster  and 
maintain  it;  thus  showing  that  they  had  rushed  headlong 
into  a  contest  which  they  iiad  neither  capacity  to  direct,  nor 
courage  to  sustain.  Passing  by  for  a  moment  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  successful  campaign  in  Portugal  during  the  year 
1808,  and  which  was  ended  by  the  so-called  Convention  of 
Cintra,  and  confining  our  attention  to  Spain,  the  results  of  the 
view  taken  of  Spanish  affairs  by  the  English  Ministers  will  be 
equally  apparent ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  it  was  unto 
the  very  end.  The  campaign  in  Spain  by  Sir  John  Moore, 
gave  the  true  measure  of  Spanish  performance,  as  well  as  of 
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the  foresight  and  capacity  of  the  Ministers  who  ruled  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  experience  we  then  so  bitterly  obtained,  was  des« 
tined  to  be  connrmed  and  strengthened  by  every  transaction 
which  occurred  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  perilous  campaigns 
which  succeeded ; — even  down  to  the  very  last  hour  in  which 
our  armies  were  connected  with  Spain,  and  warring  for  Spanish 
independence. 

The  insurrection,  then,  which  dazzled  and  deceived  the  igno- 
rant public,  had  the  same  effects  upon  those  who  ought  to  have 
possessed  the  surest  means  of  information.  The  emissaries  em- 
ployed by  England,  seeking  to  please  their  employers,  or  being 
themselves  unequal  to  the  duty  which  their  office  imposed,  trans- 
mitted nought  but  inflated  descriptions  of  the  valour,  numbers, 
enthusiasm,  and  efficiency  of  the  Spanish  patriots.  Armies  almost 
without  number  were,  according  to  them,  ready  in  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula  to  rush  upon  and  extirpate  the  invader.  All  that  was 
needed  to  bring  these  victorious  armaments  at  once  into  the  field, 
was  English  co-operation — and  English  co-operation  is  always 
found  to  mean  English  money.  But  the  Ministers,  not  content 
with  disbursing  English  money  without  stint,  determined  that 
English  blood  also  should  go  to  make  up  English  co-operation.  It 
was  determined  to  send  an  army  to  join  and  assist  the  heroic 
Spaniards;  and  the  general  anticipation  was,  that  the  coming  cam- 
aign  was  about  to  be  a  triumphant  procession  from  Lisbon  to  the 
Vrenees,  in  which  the  patriot  hosts  of  indignant  Spain  were,  as 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  to  sweep  from  her  polluted  soil  the 
miserable  and  pusillanimous  slaves  of  the  tyrant  who  had  dared 
to  oppress  and  insult  her.  Sir  John  Moore  was  the  officer 
chosen  to  lead  the  English  army  to  this  assured  and  easy  victory. 
Without  instructions,  almost  without  men,  without  arms,  ammu- 
nitioQ,  or  money,  he  was  dispatched  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1808,  to  Lisbon.  During  the  summer  Napoleon  had  pro- 
posed peace  to  England ;  his  proposals  were  scornfully  rejected  ; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that,  when  peace  was  so 
lightly  reiused,  war  had  been  carefully  prepared  for.  Not  so, 
however — not  till  the  6th  of  October  was  any  plan  proposed ; 
and  even  at  that  late  hour  no  effective  preparations  had  been 
made  to  carry  into  operation  the  plan  then  determined  on.  It 
was  decided  that  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and  five  thousand 
cavalry,  should  be  dispatched  to  the  north  of  Spain.  Ten  thou- 
sand of  this  body  of  men  were  to  be  sent  from  England,  and  the 
remainder  were  to  be  supplied  from  the  army  already  in  Portu- 
gal. Sir  John  Moore  was  appointed  to  command  the  whole.  He 
was  directed  to  take  the  field  immediately,  either  in  Galicia  or 
on  the  borders  of  Leon,  and  when  in  the  field  he  was  to  concert 
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a  specific  plan  of  operations  with  the  Spanish  generals !  A  more 
light,  rash,  and  criminal  project — criminal,  because  the  Htcs  of 
thousands  were  hazarded  upon  what  was  essentially  li^ht  and 
rash — was  never  devised  by  any  statesman  to  whom  the  destinies 
of  a  great  people  had  been  confided.  Mr  Canning,  who 
was  its  author,  knew  not  the  amount  of  the  forces  which 
this  handful  of  men  was  sent  to  oppose ;  neither  did  he  know 
that  any  Spanish  generals  with  armies  would  be  found  in 
Gaiicia  or  Leon  to  co-operate  with  the  English  force  !  But 
this  he  did  know — for  the  Duke  of  York  in  *  a  formal  minute, 

*  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  the  Government,'  told  him  so— 7 
^  that   the    Spanish  armies,  being  unconnected  and  occupying 

*  a  great  extent  of  ground,  were  weak;  that  the  French,  being  con- 

*  centrated  and^certain  of  reinforcement,  were  strong;  that  there 

*  could  be  no  question  of  the  relative  value  of  Spanish  and  French 
^  soldiers,  and  that  consequently  the  allies  might  be  beaten  be- 
^  fore  the  British  could  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action  ;  the  latter 
^  would  then  unaided  have  to  meet  the  French  army,  and  it  was 
^  essential  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  meet  such 

*  an  emergency.  That  number  he  judged  should  not  be  less  than 
^  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  by  a  detailed  statement  he  proved  that 
^  such  a  number  could  have  been  furnished  without  detriment  to 

*  any  other  service,  but  his  advice  was  unheeded.* — (Vol.  i.  p.  333.) 
In  spite  of  remonstrance.  Sir  John  Moore  was  sent  with  only 
half  the  force  thus  deemed  requisite — and  of  this  small  and  in- 
adequate force,  some  were  in  Portugal,  some  on  the  seas, 
some  in  England.  Nothing  was  ready,  and  the  winter  was 
approaching.  All  these  things  the  English  minister  well  knew, 
and  knowing  disregarded ;  for  he  was  elate  with  hope  and 
confidence  in  Spanish  promises.  Of  the  true  nature  of  the  Span- 
ish insurrection,  he  had  indeed  received  timely  notice,  but  of  this 
he.  took  no  heed.     ^  Mr  Charles  Stuart,  appointed  envoy  to  the 

*  Galioian  junta,  had  arrived  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Co- 

*  runna,  (this  was  in  July  1808,)  and  quickly  penetrating  the 

<  flimsy  veil  of  Spanish  enthusiasm,  informed  his  government  of 

<  the  true  state  of  affairs  ;  but  his  despatches  were  unheeded,  while 
'  the  inflated  reports  of  the  subordinate  civil  and  military  agents 

*  were  blazoned  forth,  and  taken  as  sure  guides.' — (Vol.  i. 
p.  186,  7.)  But  what  the  minister  did  not  know^  was  the  power 
of  that  mighty  torrent  which  this  little  force  was  sent  to  stem. 
The  vigour,  energy,  and  rapid  genius  of  Napoleon,  were  beyond 
the  calculation  of  men  whose  real  views  of  his  gigantic  intellect 
were  very  correctly  depicted  in  the  caricatures  of  Gilray.  Con- 
tumely was  heaped  on  him,  until  the  English  minister,  as  well  as 
the    English    people,    actually  believed  him   to  be   the  con- 
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temptible  thing  they  described ;  and  no  adequate  preparation 
VfBS  made  to  cope  with  the  force  which,  by  the  inspiration 
of  his  genius,  was  sent  as  a  whirlwind  into  Spain  when  her 
boasting  people  rose  in  arms  against  his  authority.  On  the 
26th  of  October,  when  Sir  John  -  Moore  with  his  small  army 
marched  from  Lisbon, — and  when,  as  he  himself  said,  ^  the  army 

*  ran  the  risk  of  finding  itself  in  front  of  the  enemy  with  no 

*  more  ammunition  than  the  men  carried  in  their  pouches,* — Na- 
poleon was  preparing  to  enter  Spain  with  an  army,  on  the  mus- 
ter rolls  of  which  there  were  above  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  above  sixty  thousand  horses,  with  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  field  artillery,  which  followed  the  *  corps'  to  battle, 
and  as  many  more  being  in  reserve.  (Vol.  i.  p.  427.)  Be- 
fore this  host,  as  the  Duke  of  York  had  predicted,  the  Spanish 
armies  stood  not  a  day.  Quitting  Bayonne  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, Napoleon,  having  overturned  every  thing  that  opposed  his 
progress,  was  on  the  2d  of  December  before  Madrid.  On  the 
4th  that  city  surrendered,  when  the  conqueror  turned  against  tho 
English  army,  which  now  alone  remained  to  dispute  his  will, 
and  oppose  his  progress. 

Sir  John  Moore  had  been  commanded  to  advance  into  Spain, 
and  then  to  determine  on  a  specific  plan  of  operation  with  the 
Spanish  generals.  He  did  advance  to  Spain.  On  the  8th  of 
November  he  reached  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  on  that  day  the 
Spanish  army  under  Blake  was  in  flight  before  the  French.  On 
the  11th,  Moore  crossed  the  frontier.     *  On  that  day  Blake  was 

*  completely  discomfited  at  Espinosa;   and   the    Estremaduran 

*  army,  beaten  the  day  before  at  Gamonal,  was  utterly  ruined  and 

*  dispersed.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  432.)  On  the  23d,  Moore  reached 
Salamanca  witn  the  centre  of  his  army.  On  that  day  Cantanos 
and  Palafox  were  defeated  at  Tudela,  and  their  armies  utterly 
dispersed.  Now,  then,  there  was  no  Spanish  army  with  which  to 
co-operate,  and  all  that  hardy  patriotism  which  was  to  call  in- 
numerable and  invincible  hosts  into  the  field  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.     Colonel  Napier  thus  observes  upon  this  narrative  : — 

<  From  this  sommarj  of  conteroporary  events,  it  is  evident  that,  not- 
withstanding Sir  John  Moore  had  organized,  equipped,  and  supplied  hit 
army,  and  inarched  four  hundred  miles,  all  in  the  tipace  of  six  weeks,  he 
was  too  late  in  the  field ;  the  campaign  was  decided  against  the  Spaniards 
belbre  the  British  had,  strictly  speaking,  entered  Spain  as  an  army. 
And  it  is  certain  that  if,  instead  of  being  at  Salamanca,  Escurial,  and 
Astorga  oa  the  SSd,  the  troops  had  been  united  at  Burgos  on  the  6th, 
such  was  the  waakness  of  the  8»aiiiah  forces,  the  strength  of  the  eneiDy, 
and  sDch  the  skill  with  which  Napoleon  directed  his  no? ements,  that  a 
difficult  and  pre«arioiis  retreat  was  the  utmost  favour  that  could  be  ex* 
pteted  firoia  fcutone  by  the  English.' — Vol.  i.  p.  435. 
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And  now  the  reverse  side  of  the  tapestry  began  to  appear. 
The  voice  of  truth  and  reason  was  no  longer  drowned  by  the 
insolent   boasting  of  the  heroic  patriots;  and  the   weakness 
incapacity,    and    cowardice    of   Spanish    rulers    and    Spanish 
armies  began  to  be  made  known  to  Moore.     Mr  Stuart,  whose 
able  co-operation  with  Lord  Welling^n  in  the  succeeding  cam- 
paigns materially  contributed  to  his  success,  and  without  whose 
assistance  failure  would  have  been  certain,  was  among  the  first 
to  lay   before  the  English  general  a  correct  statement  of  the 
situation  of  the  Peninsula.     Lord  W.  Bentinck  also  described  the 
folly  of  the  Spanish  generals  ;  and  actual  experience  soon  taught 
Moore,  that  from  the  juntas  or  from  the  people  no  aid  was  to  be 
expected.     The   English  minister  had  indeed  told  him,  when 
commanding  him  to  march  into  Spain,  that  a  hundred  thousand 
Spanish  soldiers  covered  his  march,  and  that  the  people  were  a 
nation  of  heroes,  and  enthusiastic  in  this  holy  war.     But  the 
soldiers,  whatever  their  number,  were  now  dispersed,   and   the 
people  submissive.     Confusion  was  in  all  the  councils  of  Spain 
and  Moore  soon  saw  that  on  himself  and  the  valour  of  his  troops 
idone  he  must  confide,  if  he  hoped  to  escape  from  the  danger  into 
which  a  sanguine  and  overweening  minister  had  thrust  him.    The 
extent  of  his  danger,  however,  was  not  known  by  him.    Sent  into 
Spain  without  information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  he  knew 
not  the  amount  of  Napoleon's  army,  though  he  believed  that  he 
should  have  to  cope  with  above  a  hundred  thousand  men.     When 
at  Salamanca,  and  before  he  had  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Castanos 
his  future  operations  had  to  be  determined ;  and  these  had  to 
be  considered  in  two  points  of  view :  ^st^  simply,  as  a  gene- 
ral, what  did  his  position,  and  that  of  the  enemy,  demand  of 
him?  secondj  what,  as  a  statesman,  seeking  the  independence 
of  the  Peninsula,  was  the  wisest  course  to  pursue?     As  a  soldier 
the  rules  of  his  art  at  once  told  him  that  an  immediate  retreat 
was  needed ;  as  a  politician,  in  his  then  state  of  information 
another  and  more  daring  course  seemed  to  him  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  cause  of  Spain.     His  first  hope  had  been  to  unite  with 
Castanos,  and  with  their  joint  forces  to  make  a  forward  move- 
ment; from  this  he  expected  perhaps  to  relieve  Madrid,  and 
certainly,  by  bringing  the  attention  and  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
upon  himself,  to  check  the  invasion,  to  relieve  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  give  them  time  to  organize  the  means  of  resistance. 
Union  with  Castanos  was,  boweyer,  soon  found  to  be  impossible; 
his  defeat  became  known  ;  but  there  was  hope,  it  was  said,  that 
Madrid  would  heroically  hold  out  against  the  conqueror.     This 
hope  also  was  quickly  frustrated,  for  Madrid  yielded  without  a 
struggle ;    and  now  nothing  remained  but  to  make  a  forward 
movement,  in  order  to  bring  the  Emperor  and  his  host  upon  him- 
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self,  when  retreat  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  southern 
provinces  would  thereby  be  relieved.     Such  is  Colonel  Napier's 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  Moore's  forward  movement  to  Saha- 
gun :  a  measure  that  has  been  often  the  theme  of  severe  re- 
mark,  because  of  the  disasters  that  followed  it;   but  which, 
viewed  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Colonel  Napier, 
must  be  deemed,  though  a  dangerous,  still  a  wisely  daring  and 
successful  effort.     That  it  was  not  rashly  and  without  forethought 
undertaken  by  Moore,  is  certain.    He  knew  the  risks  he  ran,  and 
the  exact  nature  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it.     The  be- 
nefit followed :  the  invasion  was  checked  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces were  relieved.     If  the  Spaniards  did  not  afterwards  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  Moore  was  not 
to  blame — neither  could  he  be  censured  for  believing  that  they 
would  do  so.     All  that  the  ministers  and  their  most  accredited 
agent,  Mr  Frere,  had  told  him,  would  have  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Spanish  people  were  burning  with  indignant  ardour 
to  meet  and  repel  the  invader.     His  own  experience,  and  the 
experience  of  Sir  David  Baird,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
army,  taught  him  to  distrust  these  vaunting  promises.      Still 
he  oelieved  that  some  such  feeling  as  that  described  really 
existed ;  but  he  well  knew  that  time  was  required  to  organize 
resistance,  and  that  the  veterans  of  Napoleon  were  not  to  be 
repelled  by  an  undisciplined  mob.     To  give  to  the  south  of 
Spain  the  time  thus  ne^ed,  was  his  aim.   This  object  he  attain- 
ed ;  he  believed  that  he  could  do  so,  and  yet  save  the  army  in- 
trusted to  his  charge,  and  .jie  again  was  right.     He  fell,  indeed, 
when  he  had  gloriously  consummated  his  work — but  his  life  had 
ever  been  fe^y  as  an  offering  to  his  country's  good,  and  his 
glory  is  not  the  less  because  an  adverse  destiny  attended  the  close 
of  his  immortal  career.     If  the  dangers  which  he  incurred  were 
useless  to  his  country,  the  blame  should  fall  on  those  who  called 
for  this  wanton  sacrifice,  not  on  him  by  whom  it  was  magna* 
nimously  offered  up. 

<  To  draw  Napoleon  firom  the  south  wm  Moore's  design,  and  it  behoves 
the  man  to  be  alert  who  interferes  between  the  lion  and  his  prey.  On 
the  2Sd  (vis.  of  December)  Romaoa  first  gave  notice  that  the  French 
were  in  motion  from  the  side  of  Madrid ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
when  the  troops  were  actually  in  march  towards  the  Carrioo,  this  intelli- 
gence was  confirmed  by  the  goieral's  own  spies.  All  their  reports  agreed 
that  the  whole  French  army  was  in  movement  to  crush  the  English ; 
the  fourth  corps  had  been  baited  at  Talavera,  the  fifth  at  Vittoria,  the 
eighth  was  closing  up  to  reinforce  the  second,  and  the  Emperor  in  person 
was  marching  towards  the  Gnadarama.  The  principal  objects  of  Sir  John 
Moore*8  advance  were  thus  attained ;  the  siege  of  Saragossa  was  deUyed ; 
the  southern  provinces  were  allowed  to  breathe,  and  it  only  remaioed  for 
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him  to  prorei  by  a  timely  retreat,  that  this  offensive  operation,  akhoagh 
hazardoas,  was  not  the  result  of  improvident  rashness  nor  weakness  of 
mind,  but  the  hardy  enterprise  of  a  great  commander  acting  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  As  a  military  measure,  his  judgment  condemned  it ; 
at  a  political  one,  he  thought  it  of  doubtful  advantage,  because  Spain 
was  really  passive ;  but  he  desired  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  opportonity 
of  making  one  more  struggle  for  independence.  That  was  done.  If 
they  could  not  or  would  not  profit  by  the  occasion,  if  their  hearts  were 
faint  or  their  hands  feeble,  the  shame  and  the  loss  were  their  own  ;  the 
British  general  had  done  enough  :  enough  for  honour,  enough  fo[r  utility, 
and  more  than  enough  for  prudence — the  madness  of  the  times  required 
it.  His  array  was  already  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  the  enemy's  force 
was  hourly  increasing  in  front,  the  first  symptoms  of  a  retreat  would 
bring  it  headlong  on  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  threatened  the 
line  of  communication  with  Galicia,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march 
left  no  time  for  consideration.'-— (Vol.  i.  p.  467.) 

Of  the  hard  fortunes  of  this  gallant  army  and  its  fated  gene* 
ral  during  the  retreat  that  followed,  a  vivid  and  instructive  de- 
scription is  given  by  the  historian ;  and  the  five  volumes  of  his 
masterly  work  are  but  a  continued  illustration  of  the  facts  re- 
vealed  m  this  disastrous  campaign.  Moore  had  entered  Spain 
deceived  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  the  state  of  her 
armies,  and  the  condition  and  capacity  of  her  generals  and 
her  government.  He  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the  miqis- 
ters  in  England,  and  by  some  of  their  agents  in  Spain.  Mr 
Frere,  the  friend  as  well  as  the  agent  of  Mr  Canning,  never  ceased 
till  the  very  last  hour  to  describe  the  armies  of  Spain  as  numerous 
active,  valorous,  and  successful ;  while  those  of  the  enemy  ha 
represented  to  be  spiritless,  few  in  numbers,  and  every  where  ready  < 
for  flight  The  utter  defeat  of  the  Spanish  army  at  Gamonal, 
which  in  reality  confirmed  the  safety  of  the  British  army,  he 
called  *  the  unlucky  affair  of  the  10th  at  Burgos !'  When,  after  the 
battle  of  Tudela,  the  French  army  about  Burgos  and  Valladolid 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  he  spoke  of  it  as  eleven 
thousand  strong  I  Having  taken  no  pains  to  be  better  informed, 
he  continued  to  urge  Moore  into  forward  movements  which  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army ;  and  when  retreat  was  deemed 
necessary,  he  insulted  the  generous  soldier  whom  he  had  so  mainly 
contributed  to  deceive.  The  information  which  was  derived  from 
the  Spanish  generals,  was  for  trustworthiness  equal  to  that  of 
Mr  Frere.  Romana  was  in  communication  with  Sir  David 
Baird  during  the  advance  of  the  troops  under  his  command 
from  Corunna.  But  all  Sir  David  learned  from  him  was  to  distrust 
the  promises,  information,  and  judgment  of  all  Spanish  generals. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  that  such  was  his  conclusion,  when  we 
find  this  very  Romana  promising  Moore  the  aid  of  twenty  thour 
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sand  troops,  when  the  forces  under  his  eommand  never  amounted 
to  above  six  thousand  men ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  Na- 
poleon on  the  one  hand,  and  Soult  on  the  other,  were  rushinc^ 
forward,  this  worthy  Spaniard  wrote  to  the  English  general, 

*  that  the  French  force  in  Spain  was  exceedingly  weak  ;  ralafox 
^  had  not  been  defeated  at  Tudela :  Soult,  including  Bonnet's 
^  division,  had  scarcely  nine  thousand  of  all  arms ;  it  was  an  object 
^  to  surround  and  destroy  him  before  he  could  be  succoured  I ' — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  446.^  Experience  alone  could  make  the  English 
understand  the  cnaracter  of  their  ally ;  but  the  strange  part  of 
the  history  is,  that  by  the  English  Ministry  or  their  immediate 
agents  this  knowledge  was  never  acquired.  Sir  John  Moore 
indeed  quickly  discovered,  spite  of  the  vauntings  and  falsehoods 
of  all  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  *  Spain  was  without  armies, 
^  generals,  or  a  government.'  But  they  who  ought  to  have  learned 
the  actual  condition  of  Spain  before  they  risked  a  British  army 
in  their  defence,  continued  ignorant  of  their  deplorable  weak- 
ness. Moore  was  the  first  victim  to  this  criminal  neglect ;  we 
shall  quicklv  see  that  Wellington  was  near  being  the  second. 

The  English  having  been  driven  out  of  Spain,  the  invasion 
of  the  Penmsula  went  on,  and  Soult  advanced  against  Portu* 

fal.  Junot  hadin  the  year  1807  overcome  that  country,  possessed 
imself  of  the  capital,  and  made  himself  reallv  master  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Spatush  insurrection,  however, excited  the  people  to  rise 
against  him;  and  insurrection  would  there  also  have  failea,  had  not 
an  English  army  descended  upon  the  coast,  and  sustained  her  inde- 
pendence by  the  valour  of  disciplined  troops.  In  August  1808, 
the  English  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Figueras  on 
the  Mondego  river ;  and  their  forces,  umted  at  that  place  by  ac- 
cident, amounted  to  a  little  more  than  twelve  thousand  men. 
These  being  joined  by  some  Portuguese  troops  under  Frere, 
marched  towards  Lisbon,  and  eventually  fought  and  gained  the 
battle  of  Vimiero.  In  consequence  of  the  strange  and  wavering 
determinations  of  the  ministers  in  England,  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  had  hardly  sailed  for  Portugal  before  he  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Harry  Buriard,  who,  arriving  the  night  before  the  action,  be- 
came the  officer  in  command.  He  was  present  during  the  action  ; 
but  ^  partly  from  delicacy,  and  partly  from  approving  of  Sir 

*  Arthur's  arrangements,  did  not  interfere'  till  the  victory  was 
gained — then  when  Wellesley  desired  to  follow  it  up  and  ad- 
vance. Sir  Harry  determined  to  halt.  The  next  morning  Sir 
H.  Dalrymple  arrived,  and  superseded  Sir  Harry  Burrard ; — 
'  thus  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  a 

*  battle  was  fought,  the  army  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 

*  three  meii|  who,  coming  from  the  ocean  with  different  views. 
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'  habits,  and  information, had  not  anyprevionsopporttmrty  ^  oper»- 
«  muning  even  by  letter,  so  as  to  arrange  a  c®™™**   -Vi-al  motneot, 
'  tions ;  and  they  were  now  brought  together  at «  5""  -,  and  that 
'  when  it  was  more  than  probable  they  "a"*'**^  f'^out  wWcH  i« 

•  the  public  service  must  suffer  from  that  want  o^^a,.    go-catted 

•  inherent  to  divided  councils.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  219.)  ,    „  „-i  portu- 
Convention  of  Cintra  afterwards  followed,  and  L.»bon  «  ^„t 
gal  were  agaui  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  e»«    '^„^  tbe 
when  the  English  under  Moore  were  driven  out  oi    V^^^^  and 
tide  of  invasion  re-occupied  its  former  channels,  and  con      ^gfe»* 
conquest  foUowed.     The   Portuguese   were  «n*°'®  „„dition  to 
themselves,  and  the  English  forces  were  not  in  a  <»'     A.Ttb«<^ 
render  them  any  effective   assistance.      However,    ^^^  ^^oy 
Welledey  bemg  again  appointed  to  command  the  »"  ai*- 
^f  kI^"^**'."^^*^  **  L«bon  in  AptW  1809.    He  bad  b  a 
^1;^  ^y^""  Ministew,  evidently  with  a  proviso,  J^^^'^^and  o( 
affairs  m  a  favourable  condido«  ^.l  ».-  *«  Lume  the  comma    ^^ 


*ral  of  their  trooDS  •  B«r«l«J^^?*'*'^Y  *PP°Tvu«n  Placed  m'^-'j 
mand  over  thTt^Lr^^^^ad  previously  «>f';fa,aT8h8l,  aO» 

order  «„d  discipi;„?*^^^J^'^  >>T^t.g  them  mto  a  X^ded  com«an  ^ 
of  NapoleonV  L... .  **^   ^Tv^e^sion.  under  the  "^    .«„  as  m!^^ 


of  Napoleon's  ^eute^um t^^  ^^^raaion,  under  tbe^    ^^ly  as  mjg 
la**  been  expected  O^^*   ^*^A  not  advanced  so  j  ^^„y  oft» 
»«st  fertile  pCvSe^^^^^V.  Oporto  had  fij^e»;*^ enemy.    '^^^ 


.fe?^J"i^?^>.T---^VUh  ministers,  ^^f-r%! 

^^-^-^     ^iivtaon.    H*"^ 
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the  Peninsulai  andhavlnfir  the  means  of  doing  so  effectually,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  would 
have  been  increased  to  the  extent  originally  pointed  out  by  the  Duke 
of  York.  Nothingofthesort,  however,  was  thought  of.  The  finest  ar- 
mament that  ever  sailed  from  England  was  sent  upon  a  useless  and 
idle  expedition  against  Antwerp — and  there  ruined.  *  Sir  Arthur 
^  Wellesley,'  exclaims  Colonel  Napier,  ^  might  have  had  above  eighty 
thousand  British  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  a 
general  capable  of  wielding  them.  He  was  forced  to  commence 
a  campaign  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  Peninsula — a  quick 
triumph  or  a  long-protracted  agony  of  twelve  millionsof  people — 
depended,  with  only  twenty-two  thousand  ;  while  sixty  thousand 
fignting  men,  and  snips  numerous  enough  to  darken  all  the  coasts 
ot  Spain,  were  waiting  in  SIcilyand  England  for  orders  which  were 
to  doom  them,  one  part  to  scorn,  the  other  to  an  inglorious  and 
miserable  fate.  Shall  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula,  then, 
be  attributed  to  the  firmness  and  long-sighted  policy  of  Minis- 
ters who  gave  these  glaring  proofs  of  improvidence,  or  shall  the 
glory  of  that  great  exploit  hghten  round  the  head  of  him  who 
so  manfully  maintained  the  fierce  struggle  under  all  the  burden 
of  their  folly  ?  '—(Vol.  ii.  p.  382.) 
The  Ministers,  indeedy  believing  in  the  tales  of  their  agents, 
fancied  once  again  that  the  time  of  immediate  triumph  was  at  hand. 
The  past  defeats  of  the  Spaniards  were  forgotten;  so  also  was  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  and  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers  towards 
Moore,  and  the  gallant  army  he  had  led  to  their  support.  Mr 
Frere  was  again  ready  to  vouch  for  the  enthusiasm  and  valour 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  to  describe  the  people  of  Estremadura 
^  as  viewing  the  war  in  the  light  of  a  crusade,  and  carrying  it  on 

*  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a  cause.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  364.) 
Spaniards  of  every  class  were  ever  bringing  the  most  authentic 
reports  of  the  enemy's  disasters  :  *  The  French  were  beaten  on 
^  all  points ;  the  marshals  were  slain  or  taken ;  their  soldiers  were 

*  deserting,  or  flying  in  terror  at  tliesight  of  a  Spaniard :  Joseph  had 

*  plundered  and  abandoned  Madrid ;  Saragossa  had  not  fallen.' 

The  Spanish  authorities  were  as  profuse  of  promise  as  they 
were  reacly  with  information ;  and  the  one  and  the  other  were 
equally  trustworthy.  Yet  the  English  Government,  again  trusting 
to  their  vaunting  declarations,  a  second  time  sent  a  Britisn 
vmy  of  inadequate  strength  to  meet  a  powerful  and  skilful  adver- 
sary, upon  the  faith  of  their  receiving  efficient  and  ample  sup- 
port both  firom  the  Spanish  government  and  the  Spanish  army. 

The  Spanish  were  eager  for  offensive  operations;  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  having  determined  to  join  Cuesta,  who  with 
Vinegas  was  at  the  head  of  above  sixty  thousand  men^  well 

VOL.  LXXII.  NO.  CXLVI.  U 
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arxn^d  and  equipped,  left  Abrantes  dn  the  27th  of  Jane,  and 
mdrched  into  Spain  with  ab6ut  twenty  thousand  men  of  all  armd. 
lie  Wad  quickly  taught  to  understand  the  character  of  his  new  ally. 
iTie  Siipreme  Junta  had,  on  his  consenting  to  march  into  Spam 
with  Cuesta,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Victor  and  advandfig  on 
Madrid,  solemnly  promised  that  the  supplies  necessary  for  the 
army  should  be  forthcoming.  The  first  week  shotted  the  false- 
hbod  and  treachery  of  th^  Spatrish  rulers.  No  aid  of  ariy  kind 
could  be  procured,  and  no  supplies  obtaiined.  The  people,  sullen 
and  ill  affected  towards  the  English,  refused  to  employ  (heir 
mules  and  cattle  to  transport  ammunition  or  Supplies,  and  the 
authorities  never  attempted  to  compel  them.  Wnen  complaints 
were  made,  fresh  falsehoods  were  fabricated.  The  supreme  Junta 
and  their  executive  officers  boldly  asserted  that  all  their  promises 
had  b^en  faithfully  kept,  that  the  English  had  double  rations, 
and  were  in  want  of  nothing.  In  truth,  the  arrogant  Spaniards 
believed,  because  a  French  corps  had  retreated  upon  the  junction 
of  the  allied  army,  that  victory  was  certain,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  chase  the  eneiriy  over  the  Pyrenees.  As  these  hopes  rose, 
ihe  value  of  English  assistance  fell  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Government  and  tneir  general.  By  the  former,  consequently,  the 
English  army  was  left  destitute  of  food  and  of  ammunition ;  by  the 
latter,  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  English  commander  were 
treated  with  neglect  and  jJcorn.  At  length  the  evil  reached  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  informed  Cuesta  and  the  Junta, 
that  beyond  the  Alberche  he  would  not  riiote  unless  his  wants 
were  supplied;  and  threatened  even  that  he  would  withdraw  from 
Spain  altogether.  Writing  to  his  brother  Lord  Wellesley,  at  the 
close  of  this  campaign.  Sir  Arthur  thus  expresses  the  conclusion 
to  which  this  short  experience  of  Spanish  co-operatioti  had  driven 
him : — *  Till  the  evils  of  which  I  have  reason  to  complain  are 
'  remedied — till  I  see  magazines  established  for  the  supply  of  the 

*  armies,  and  a  regular  system  adopted  for  keeping  tnerti  filled, 
'  and  an  army,  upon  whose  exertions  I  can  depend,  commanded  by 

*  officers  capable  and  willing  to  carry  into  execution  the  opera- 
<  tions  which  may  have  been  planned  by  mutual  agreement — I 

*  cannot  enter  upon  any  system  of  co-operation  with  the  Spanish 

*  armies.' — (App.  vol.  ii.  xvii.  p.  529.)  This  determination  was 
the  result  of  what  had  occurred  during  his  junction  with  Cuesta. 
When  the  English  general  halted  at  Talavera,  and  refused  to  ad- 
vance, the  Spaniard  rushed  on  in  reckless  pursuit  of  the  French, 
whom  he  fancied  in  full  flight  towards  France.  *  Inflated  with  pride,' 
says  Colonel  Napier,  ^  he  marched  as  if  chasing  a  deer ;  but  on 

*  the  26th  (of  July)  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  hunting  a  tiger.* 
On  that  day  the  French  suddenly  advanced  upon  bis  army,  and  a 
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general  panic  among  the  heroic  Spaniards  was  the  immediate 
consequence.  Thev  were  saved,  however,  by  the  providence  of 
the  £Dglish  general,  and  the  valour  of  the  Englisti  troops.  But 
these  gallant  troops,  with  their  anxious  commander,  were  now  to 
undergo  that  sharp  and  bitter  trial  which  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  misplaced  confidence  in  Spanish  truth  and  valour. 
To  save  the  English  as  well  as  the  Spanish  armjr,  it  was 
necessary  to  fight,  and  Wellesley  chbse  his  ground  for  the 
struggle  upon  some  heights  near  Talavera.  The  Spariiards 
bad  about  thirty-four  thousand  men,  and  seventy  guns ;    ^  the 

*  British  and  Germans  were  somewhat  above  nineteen  thousand^ 
'  sabres  and  bayonets,  with  thirty  guns.'  But  so  little  aid  did  the 
English  general  hope  to  obtain  from  his  scared  ally,  that  he  actu- 
ally hid  the  Spanish  army  from  the  view  of  the  French,  by  posting 
it  .on  the  extreme  right  of  his  own  battle,  where  it  was  covered 
by  a  convent,  by  ditches,  mud  walls,  breastworks,  and  felled 
trees.  The  battle  was  fought  by  the  English  and  Germans 
alone,  and  the  enemy  came  on  with  forty-four  thousand  infantry, 
nearly  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

•  But  what  a  diflFerence  in  the  quality  of  the  troops  I  the  French 

*  were  all  hardy  veterans,  while  the  genuine  soldiers  of  the  allied 

•  army  did  not  exceed  nineteen  thousand.'^  (Vol.  ii.  p.  384.) 
After  two  days  of  •  hard  honest  fighting,'  the  enemy  was  finally 
repulsed,  and  retreated.  The  days  of  battle  had  proved  the  value 
of  Spanish  valour;  the  day  of  victory  showed  the  worth  of  Spanish 
gratitude.  When  it  was  necessary  to  establish  hospitals  for  the 
wounded,  to  procure  provisions  and  other  aids  to  prevent  the 
wounded  from  perishing,  Cuesta,  his  army,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Talavera  having  the  means,  refused  all  assistance — nor  would 
they  help  even  to  bury  the  dead. 

*  This  conduct  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  English 
soldiers.  From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  war,  their  contempt  and 
dislike  of  the  Spaniards  was  never  effaced,  and  long  afterwards  Badajos 
and  St  Sebastian  suffered  for  the  churlish  behaviour  of  the  people  of 
Talavera.  The  principal  motive  of  action  with  the  Spaniards  was  always 
personal  rancour ;  hence  those  troops  who  had  behaved  so  ill  in  the 
action,  and  the  inhabitants  who  withheld  alike  their  sympathy  and  their 
aid  from  the  Engli(«h  soldiers,  to  whose  bravery  they  owed  the  existence 
of  their  town,  were  basily  engaged  after  the  battle  in  beating  out  the 
brains  of  the  wounded  French  as  they  lay  upon  the  field  ;  and  they  were 
checked  only  by  the  English  soldiers,  who,  in  some  instances,  fired  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  this  horrible  iniquity.  Cuesta  also  gave  proofs  of  his 
ferocious  character ;  he,  who  had  shown  himself  alike  devoid  of  talent 
and  real  patriotism;  he,  whose  indolence  and  ignorance  of  his  profession 
had  banished  all  order  and  discipline  from  his  army,  and  whose  stupid 
pride  had  all  but  caused  its  destruction,  now  assumed  the  Roman  gene* 
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surpass  in  interest  a  comparison  of  the  various  operations  that 
have  occurred  at  distant  periods  of  history  in  this  celebrated  field 
of  battle.  The  campaign  of  Hannibal,  and  his  march  into  Italy ; 
the  war  which  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompcy, 
carried  on  against  Caesar;  the  campaign  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  in  the  seventeenth  centurv ;  and  that  of  Suchet,  and 
the  other  generals  of  Napoleon,  during  the  last  and  greatest 
struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  are  striking  subjects  of  enquiry  and 
comparison ;  which,  if  carefully  illustrated  by  a  scholar  and  a 
soldier,  would  leave  little  unexplored  which  appertains  to  war 
when  considered  as  a  sciepce. 

While  Spain,  thus  left  to  her  own  resources,  was  fast  yielding 
to  the  conqueror?,  the  foresight  of  the  English  general  was  pre- 
paring Portugal  for  the  great  trial  that  was  at  hand.  When  the 
English  retired  from  Spain,  it  was  evident  that  the  tide  of  inva- 
sion would  flow  onwards,  and  that  Portugal  a  third  time  would 
be  overrun  by  the  forces  of  Napoleon.  It  was  indeed  expected 
that  this  attempt  would  be  directed  by  the  Emperor  in  person. 
Happily,  more  pressingnecessities  kept  him  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  Massena  directed  this  third  endeavour  to  subjugate  Portugal. 
And  ndw  was  seen  the  marvellous  forethought,  and  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  the  English  general.  Foreseeing  the  coming  storm,  he, 
unknown  even  to  his  own  army,  prepared  the  means  of  defence. 
Knowing  that  his  inferior  forces  would  have  to  retreat  before 
the  invading  army  of  the  French,  he  perceived  that,  if  he  trusted 
solely  to  the  power  of  his  troops  in  the  field,  he  must  quickly 
leave  Portugal,  and  desert  the  Peninsula  altogether.  To  guard 
against  this  evil,  and  prevent  this  disgrace,  he  formed  the  now 
celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  They  who  desire  to  attain  a 
complete  and  accurate  conception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
mind  and  character,  would  do  well  to  study  with  care  and  patience 
the  description  of  his  plans  for  this  defence  of  Portugal.  The 
long-sighted  prudence  which  enabled  him  so  long  before  to  sec 
the  coming  danger ;  the  skill  with  which  the  means  of  defence 
were  devised ;  and  the  patient  firmness  with-  which  they  were 
used,  all  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  formed  for  great  times, 
and  endowed  with  powers  to  domineer  even  over  fortune. 

But  while  he  with  undaunted  spirit  and  wise  forethought  was 
thus  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  army  and  the  preservation  of 
Portugal,  the  Ministry  at  home,  utterly  cast  down  from  their 
sanguine  expectations  and  high-flown  hopes,  were  bewildered 
and  terrified.  'ITiey  despaired  of  success,  and  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  desert  the  cause  they  bad  so  rashly  espoused.  *  That 

*  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  show  how  entirely  the^  fate  of 

•  the  Peninsula  depended  in  that  hour  upon  Lord  Wellington's 
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firmness,  the  fears  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  had  been 
increasing  as  the  crisis  approached,  were  now  plainly  disclosed. 
Their  private  letters  contained  hints  at  variance  with  their 
public  despatches.  They  evidently  wished  their  general  to 
abandon  the  country,  yet  threw  the  responsibility  entirely  on 
him.  TIjey  thought  him  rash,  bijt  it  was  they  who  were 
unequal  to  the  crisis;  and  having  neither  the  manliness  to 
resign  with  modesty^  nor  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  vigour, 
c^st  their  base  policy  with  a  view  only  to  their  own  escape  in 
case  of  failure.  During  the  retreat  from  Beira,  affairs  had 
seemed  so  gloomy  to  some  oflScers  of  rank,  that  their  corre- 
spondence bore  evidence  of  their  feelings ;  the  letters  of  General 
Spencer  and  General  Charles  Stewart,  especially,  appeared 
so  desponding  to  Lord  Liverpool,  that  he  transmitted  them  to 
Lord  Wellington,  ^nd  by  earnestly  demanding  an  opinion  upon 
their  contents,  shpwed  now  deeply  they  had  disturbied  his  own 
mind.'— (Vol.  iii.  p.  363.) 
The  English  general  nobly  vindicated  his  character  by  the 
campaign  which  followed.  Massena,  a  great  commander,  tried 
bis  cap^ity  and  his  firmness;  and,  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
Busaco,  compelled  him  to  retire  within  the  lines  his  fpre^ight 
had  provided,  and  for  a  time  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  seemed 
to  tremble  in  the  balance.  But  safe  within  these  impregnable 
lines,  Wellington  resolutely  awaited  the  effects  of  his  preconcerted 
schemes.  Unable  to  maintain  his  army,  Massena,  in  turn,  was 
forced  to  retreat ;  the  tide  of  fortune  turned,  and  once  again, 
having  forced  the  enemy  into  Spain,  Lord  Wellington  was  hailed 
as  the  deliverer  of  Portugal. 

From  this  period,  until  the  end  of  1813,  a  long,  doubtful,  and 
terrible  strife  was  maintained  by  the  armies  of  England  and  of 
France.  Step  by  step,  and  with  various  turns  of  fortune,  the 
invaders  were  thrust  back  upon  France :  at  length  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Salamanca  shook  the  power  of  Napoleon  in  Spain  to  its 
very  centre ;  and  the  yet  more  decisive  blow  given  at  Vittoria 
shattered  it  into  ruins.  The  army  of  the  invader  was  at  last 
driven  over  the  Pyrenees ;  and  when  the  British  forces  crowned 
those  great  dividing  landmarks  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
English  general  might,  in  the  pride  of  that  hour,  deem  and  call 
himself  tne  deliverer  of  the  Peninsula.  Of  the  great  deeds  done 
on  both  sjdes  during  this  long  and  deadly  struggle  ;  of  the  mas- 
terly combinations,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  art,  on  the  part  of 
the  various  contending  captains ;  of  the  singular  varieties  of  for- 
tune— that  goddess  that  presides  over  war,  as  seen  throughout 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  strife — a  striking  and  instructive 
history  is  given  in  the  work  before  us.     Instructive,  we  say,  and 
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to  men  of  all  classes — to  the  soldier,  as  illustrating,  by  great 
examples*  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  his  science ;  to  the 
statesman,  as  showing  all  the  necessities,  all  the  calamities,  all 
the  efficiency,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  of  this  dread  instrument 
of  the  human  will ;  and  to  the  philosopher  it  is  rife  with  examples 
of  men,  instigated  by  strong  passions,  and  exhibiting,  under  tneir 
dominion,  every  various  hue  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  Into  this  stir- 
ring history  we  cannot  here  enter ;  but  we  may,  now  when  many 
long  years  have  passed  away,  look  back  to  those  days  of  glory 
and  of  triumph,  and  enquire  what  good  resulted  from  such  mighty 
feats  of  arms  ;  what  benefit  was  conferred  upon  the  nations  thus 
warring,  by  the  strife,  the  great  efforts,  the  agony  and  suffering,  of 
those  dread  hours  of  struggle  and  slaughter.  Good  there  might 
be,  in  the  very  manifestation  of  greatness,  of  valour,  of  suffering, 
of  enterprize— good  in  the  shape  of  bright  examples  offered  to  the 
contemplation  of  all  coming  time.  Allowing  this,  and  without 
any  affectation  we  will  confess,  that  we  deem  such  examples  of 
energy  and  power  bright  lights  to  after  times  of  sovereign  worth 
and  moral  efficacy ;  yet,  again,  we  are  bound  to  ask  what  was 
the  immediate  consequence  to  the  people  thus  delivered,  of 
all  the  efforts  made  on  their  behalf?  The  history  of  the  anxieties 
that  came  upon  the  English  general  in  the  very  hour  of  his  suc- 
cess, will  furnish  the  true  answer  to  this  enquiry.  That  history, 
given  at  length,  and  without  disguise,  in  the  concluding  volume 
of  Colonel  >«apier*s  work,  is  the  pregnant  moral  of  his  story. 

No  sooner  was  the  invader  driven  from  the  soil  of  Portugal, 
than  the  factions  which  had  ever  cursed  her  government  came 
into  life  and  action.  The  hatred  to  the  English,  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  danger,  burst  forth,  and  every  means  were  takei^ 
to  ttiwart  and  insult  the  British  army  and  its  commander.  Com- 
plaints were  brought  against  the  merchants  of  England,  and 
their  privileges  were  threatened,  as  well  as  they  themselves 
abused.  Lord  Wellington  even  was  accused  of  personal  hatred 
to  Portugal ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  all  our  assistance  had  been 
afforded  in  order  to  subjugate  that  country  to  thedominion  of  Eng- 
land. These  accusations  at  length  reached  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  he  threatened  to  leave  the  Peninsula  for  ever ;  and  he  thus, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  experienced : — *The  British  army,  which  1  have  thp 

*  honour  to  command,  has  met  with  nothing  but  ingratitude  from 

*  the  government  and  authorities  in  Portugal  for  their  services. 

*  Everything  that  could  be  done  has  been  done  by  the  civil  autho- 

*  rities  lately,  to  impress  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  every  orcasion 
.*  in  which  it  has  by  any  accident  been  in  their  power.  I  hope, 
'  however,  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  Portugal.' 
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While  such  were  our  relations  with  Portugal,  those  with  Spain 
were  yet  less  friendly.     Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  blow  the 
embers  of  discontent  among  both  nations  into  the  flame  of  war ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  the  Spaniards  were  wholly 
without  excuse  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion.     Deserted  by 
the  King  and  the  established  government,  the  people  were  driven 
to  form,  in  the  various  parts  of  Spain,  provincial  bodies  which 
exercised  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty.     Discontent  at  the  con- 
duct of  these  bodies  was  quickly  created,  and  a  general  Cortes 
became  the  great  object  of  desire  among  the  Spanish  people.    The 
Cortes  at  length  met,  and  they,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
were  fond  of  talk — boastful,  arrogant,  and  profuse  of  promise — 
but  they  did  little  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  invader.    When 
he  at  length,  by  the  efforts  of  others,  was  driven  forth,  they  na- 
turally directed  their  attention  to  the  re-establishing  of  their 
government  upon  a  new  and  more  rational  basis  than  that  on 
which  the  monarchy  destroyed  by  Napoleon  had  rested.     They 
no  longer  desired  an  absolute  King  and  an  intolerant  Church.   Dis- 
putes arose  among  the  different  sections  of  politicians ;  but  the 
prevailing  and  more  active  partisans  were  m  favour  of  liberal 
doctrines.     But  it  was  by  no  means  the  wish  or  the  intention 
of  the   English  ministers,   or  the   English  general,  that  these 
should    be    carried    into    practical    operation.      *  Their    (the 

*  ministers')    anger  and   mortification,'  says   Colonel   Napier, 

*  were  extreme,  when  they  found  success  against  the  Emperor 

*  had  fostered  that  democracy  it  was  their  object  to  destroy. 

*  They  were,  indeed,  only  prevented  by  the  superior  prudence 

*  and  sagacity  of  their  general  from  interfering  with  the  internal 

*  government  of  Spain,  in  so  arrogant  and  injudicious  a  manner, 

*  that  an  open  rupture,  wherein  the  Spaniards  would  have  had  all 

*  the  appearance  of  justice,  must  have  ensued.     This  folly,  how- 

*  ever,  was  stifled  by  Wellington,  who  desired  to  wait  until  the 

*  blow  could  be  given  with  some  effect,  and  he  was  quite  willing 

*  to  deal  it  himself.     Yet  the  conduct  of  the  Cortes,  and  that  of 

*  the  executive  government  which  acted  under  its  control,  was  so 

*  injurious  to  Spain  and  to  his  military  operations,  and  so  unjust 

*  to  him  personally,  that  the  warmest  friends  of  freedom  cannot 

*  blame  his  enmity.' — (Vol.  vi.  p.  307.)  Turbulent,  ignorant,  and 
factious,  doubtless,  these  partisans  of  democracy  did  approve  them- 
selves, and  unworthy  to  be  the  guides  and  legislators  for  a  great 
people  ;  but  of  one  thing  they  were  well  assured,  and  that  was, 
that  the  English  general  was  the  friend  of  those  who  supported 
the  despotism  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  They  therefore  set 
themselves  strenuously  to  work,  in  order  to  thwart  and  counter- 
act him.     Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  intentions  and  feelings 
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there  can  now  be  no  doubt ;  nor  of  the  condition  in  which  he  was 

1>laced  by  the  enmity  of  the  very  people  whom  he  had  just  re- 
ieved  from  the  dominion  of  France.     *  If  the  mob  of  Cadiz  begin 

*  to  remove  heads  from  shoulders,  as  the  newspapers  have  threat- 

*  ened  Castanos,  and  the  assembly  seize  upon  landed  property  to 
'  supply  their  necessities,  I  am  afraid  we  must  do  something  more 
^  than  discountenance  them.     It  is  quite  impossible  such  a  system 

*  can  last.   What  I  regret  is,  that  I  am  the  person  who  maintains 

*  it.     If  I  were  out  of  the  way,  there  are  plenty  of  generals  who 

*  would  overturn  it.     Ballasteros  positively  intended  it,  and  I  am 

*  much  mistaken  if  O'Donnel,  and  even  Castanos,  and  probably 

*  others,  are  not  equally  ready.     If  the  King  should  return  he 

*  also  will  overturn  the  whole  fabric,  if  he  has  any  spirit.    I  wish 

*  you  would  let  me  know  whether y  iflshouldjind  a  fair  opportunity 

*  of  striking  at  the  democracy j  the  Government  would  approve  of 

*  my  doing  it,* — And  in  another  letter,  he  seriously  treated  the 
question  of  withdrawing  from  the  contest  altogether.     *  The 

*  Government  were  the  best  judges,*  he  said,  *  of  whether  they 
'  could  or  ought  to  withdraw ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  Spain 
'  could  be  a  useful  ally,  or  at  all  in  alliance  with  England,  if 

*  the  republican  system  was  not  put  down! — (Vol.  vi.  pp.  317-18.) 
Intrigues  of  every  description  were  the  natural  consequence  of 
this  state  of  distrust.  Napoleon,  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  English  general,  added  to  the  confusion,  by  mixing  in  the 
various  negotiations  that  were  going  on.  Ferdinand  was  sud- 
denly brought  from  his  obscurity,  and  employed  as  a  means  to 
create  perplexity  and  increase  confusion.  The  popular  party 
heaped  insult  upon  the  English  general,  until  he  was  induced  to 
offer  his  resignation  of  all  command  over  the  Spanish  army ;  and 
every  thing  portended  an  open  rupture  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land.    *  The  malice  evinced  towards  Lord  Wellington  by  the 

*  Spanish  Government;  the  libels  upon  him  and  the  Anglo- 
'  Portuguese  army  ;  the  vices  of  the  system  by  which  the  Spanish 
'  troops  were  supplied,  and  their  own  evil  propensities  fostered 

*  by  long  and  cruel  neglect  and  suffering ;  the  activity  of  those 
'  intriguing  politicians  who  were  inimical  to  the  British  alliance ; 
'  the  insolence  and  duplicity  of  the  Minister  of  War ;  the  grow- 
'  ing  enmity  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  violence  of  all 
'  parties,  and  the  absolute  hostility  of  the  local  authorities  to- 
'  wards  the  British  army,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  which  were 

<  on  all  occasions  treated  as  if  they  were  invaders  rather  than 

*  friends,  drove  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  latter  end  of  November, 

*  (1814,)  to  extremity.     He  judged  the  general  disposition  of 

<  the  Spanish  people  to  be  still  favourable  to  the  English  alli- 

*  ance,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Serviles,  hoped  to  put  down  the 

*  Liberals;  but  an  open  rupture  with  the  government  be  thought 
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^  inevitable,  and  if  the  liberal  influence  should  prove  most  power* 
<  ful  with  the  people,  he  might  be  unable  to  effect  a  retreat  into 

*  Portugal.     Therefore,  he  recommended  the  British  ministers 

*  to  take  measures,  with  a  view  to  a  war  against  Spain.     And 

*  this  at  the  very  moment  when,  victorious  in  every  battle,  he 

*  seemed  to  have  placed  the  cause  he  supported  beyond  the  power 

*  of  fortune. — (Vol.  vi.  p.  428.) 

The  despatch  of  Lord  Wellington,  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, at  this  time,  is  a  most  instructive  document  as  respects  the 
real  benefit  derived  from  the  war  he  was  $o  successfully  w^ng. 
The  deliverer  of  the  Peninsula  was,  at  this  very  moment  of  vic- 
tory, most  anxious  as  to  the  means  of  escape  from  the  people 
whom  he  had  just  delivered.  *  Consider,'  he  says  to  the  Mini- 
sters, ^  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  if  any 

*  reverse  should  happen,  or  if  an  aggravation  of  the  insult  and  in- 

*  juries,  or  any  other  cause,  should  cause  the  English  army  to  be 

*  withdrawn.     I  think  I  should  experience  great  difficulty — the 

*  Spanish  people  being  hostile — in  retiring  through  Spain  into 

*  Portugal,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  equipments  ;  and  I 

*  think  I  might  be  able  to  embark  the  army  at  Passages,  in  spite 
'  of  all  the  French  and  Spanish  armies  united.     But  I  shoulcl  be 

*  much  more  certain  of  getting  clear  off,  as  we  ought,  if  we  had 

*  possession  of  San  Sebastian ;  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  the 

*  motive  for  the  advice  I  am  about  to  give  you  as  the  remedy  for 

*  the  evils  with  which  I  have  made  you  acquainted.' — (Vol.  vi. 
p.  430.)     Again  he  says,  in  the  same  paper : — *  The  truth  is, 

*  that  a  crisis  is  approaching  in  our  connexion  with  Spain  ;  and 
^  if  you  do  not  bring  the  government  and  nation  to  their  senses 

*  before  they  go  too  far,  you  will  inevitably  lose  all  the  advan- 

*  tages  which  you  might  expect  from  services  rendered  to  them.' 

Is  it  not  humiliating  to  see  such  a  result,  from  such  efforts  ? — 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  however,  saved  from  this  painful 
conclusion  of  his  victorious  warfare,  by  the  sudden  fate  of  Napo- 
leon.    The  allies  marched  upon  Paris,  and  the  war  was  ended. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  description  of  the  subject  of 
Colonel  Napier's  history.  Of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated  by 
the  historian,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  attain  any  conception 
without  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  of  his  narrative.  The 
greatest  merit  of  the  writer  lies,  perhaps,  in  his  graphic  and 
exciting  descriptions  of  the  complicated  details  of  great  military 
movements ;  but  to  us,  the  chief  object  of  admiration  is  his  power 
of  clear,  rapid,  and  interesting  narration  of  contemporaneous 
events  ;  and  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he  keeps  thcQi  all  in 

E roper  subordination  one  to  the  other.     Throughout  the  whole 
istory,  the  principal  subject  of  interest  is  ever  the  British  army  ; 
and  as  in  a  well-combined  picture,  so  in  this  history,  every  part 
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is  kept  subservient  and  subordinate  to  this  chief  figure ;  while 
all  the  accessary  relations  seem  but  to  bring  out  into  strong  re- 
lief and  illustration^  the  bright  glories  of  tne  principal  actors  in 
the  ffreat  scene.  *     As  we  look  at  the  picture  now,  all  seems  na- 
tural and  easy  of  attainment ;  but  they  who  have  attempted  to 
separate,  arrange,  and  describe   complicate  and  entangled  de- 
tails— wnp  have  learned  by  experience  how  difficult  is  the  task 
of  selection  and  omission — will  join  in  our  admiration  of  the  happy 
art  with  which  the  historian  has  chosen  the  events  to  be  nar- 
rated :   enough  is  always  brought  forward  to  suggest  what  has 
been  before  omitted;  the  attention  is  never  fatigued  by  super- 
fluous detail,  nor  the  story  rendered  obscure  by  unskilful  brevity. 
From  many  of  the  opinions  advanced,  and  positions  maintained 
in  the  course  of  bis  long  and  laborious  work^  we  certainly  dissent. 
Bold,  vehement,  sanguine,  and   sensitive,  Colonel  Napier  has 
examined  and  decided  for  and  by  himself  on  all  the  subjects  that 
have  come  before  him.    His  own  views  consequently  are  squared 
to  no  preconceived  judgment  of  others,  and  constantly  run  coun- 
ter to  the  leading  doctrines  of  all  existing  classes  and  sects  of  poli- 
ticians.   Still,  being  honestly  formed — formed,  too,  upon  careful 
examination,  and  with  such  lights  as  his  position  permitted,  they 
deserve  consideration  and  respect.      Moreover,  the  high-toned 
and  chivalrous  spirit  he  every  where  displays,  his  fair  and  generous 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  our  opponents,  and  the  severe  and 
lofty  morality  he  always  inculcates,   command   and   win   our 
admiration  and  regard.     In  this  history  of  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  there  is  nothing  to  foster  national  prejudice  ; — to  keep  alive 
that  hatred  which  war  but  too  fatally  engenders,  and  which  for  ages 
has  been  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France  and  of 
Elngland.     This  is  a  very  great  and  also  very  singular  merit — 
one  which,  when  we  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Colonel 
Kapler's  labours,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.     No  matter  in 


*  Many  of  the  remonstrances  which  bare  been  addressed  to  Colonel 
Mapier  during  the  pri>gre$(8  of  his  work*  have  arisen  from  the  parties 
oomplaininf?  not  having  paid  attention  to  this  necessity  of  the  author.  His 
work  is  a  general  history,  and  his  duty  was  to  notice  only  those  move- 
ments and  operations  which  affected  the  great  general  result.  Voltaire 
thus  sarcastically  answers  for  himself  in  a  similar  case.  Speaking  of  his 
history  of  Charles  XII^  in  a  letter  to  Frederic  of  Prussia,  he  says — 
'  «rai  honte  snrtout,  d*avoir  parl^  de  tant  de  combats,  de  tant  de  manx 
faits  aux  hommes  ;  je  m*en  repens  d*antAnt  plus  que  qnelques  officiers  ont 
dit,  en  parlaot  de  oes  combats,  qne  je  n'avais  pas  dit  vrai,  attend  a  que  je 
n'aTais  pas  pari^  de  leurs  regimens,  ils  supposaient  qtie  je  devais  ecrire 
leor  histoire.' 
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what  sbape  it  comes,  war  most  ever  be  the  greatest  calamity 
which  nations  can  soffer.     Still,  great  as  is  this  evil,  it  may  be 
lessened  or  aggravated  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted  ;  and 
he  surely  does  no  slight  service  to  mankind,  who  introduces  into 
the  deadly  strife  of  warring  nations  rules  of  fair  and  honourable 
dealing  ; — rules,  by  which  all  useless  cruelty  is  forbidden,  and  all 
personal  and  individual  animosity  ischecked,  if  not  utterly  subdued. 
Every  page  of  Colonel  Napier's  history  inculcates  these  great 
lessons  of  humanity  and  honour;  and  it  redounds  highly  to  the 
credit  of  the  armies  both  of  England  and  of  France,  that,  with 
some  few   melancholy   exceptiohs,    there  was   little   of  savage 
cruelty  and  ferocity  shown  throughout  the  long  strife  which  they 
waged  in  the  Peninsula :  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  war,  one  which  most  strikingly 
exhibits  the  softened  manners  of  our  age  and  people,  was  the  pe- 
culiar understanding  and  relation   that  subsisted  between  the 
veteran  armies    under   Wellington  and   Soult.      Of  this  some 
interesting  illustrations  are  afforded  by  Colonel  Napier  from  his 
personal  experience,  and  which  form  a  painful  contrast  to  the 
ferocities  and  unheard-of  barbarities  which  occurred  when  the 
Spaniards  and  French  were  opposed  to   each   other.     It   has 
indeed   been    said  that,   in  those  who  wish  to  diminish  strife, 
it  is  unwise  to   render   the  intercourse  of  warring  armies  less 
ferocious  and  destructive.     By  stripping  war  of  its  horrors,  it  is 
supposed  that  we  foster  a  warlike  spirit,  and  invest  the  horrible 
business  of  slaughter  with  an  attractive  and  deceiving  character. 
If,  indeed,  we  could  hope  to  put  an  end  to  all  war,  by  making  it 
terrible,  then  we  might  admit  the  justice  of  this  argument ;  but 
of  this  happy  state  of  universal  peace  we  have  no  expectation  ; 
neither  do  we  believe  that  we  should  conduce  to  its  attainment 
by  creating  and  increasing  ferocious  habits  amongst  opposing 
nations.     Cruelty  begets  cruelty — one  atrocity  creates  another, 
by  way  of  reprisal — and  national  animosity  is  kept  alive  and 
heightened  by  a  desire  to  gratify  personal  hatred  and  revenge.* 
There  are  some  important  and  perplexing  questions  closely 
allied  to  the  matter  we  are  here  discussing,  which  receive  very 
striking  illustration  from  the  events  recorded  in  this  history  ; — 


*  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extract  illustrations  of  these  opin- 
ions from  the  pages  before  us ;  but  we  would  urge  the  reader  to  peruse 
the  observations  on  the  Siege  of  Lerida,  by  Suchet,  (vol.  iii.  p.  154  ;) 
on  the  famous  Siege  of  Saragossa,  (vol.  iii.  cc.  2  and  3 ;)  on  the  less  famous 
but  far  more  illustrious  defence  of  Gerona,  by  Alvarez^ (vol.  iii,p.50, 1-2;) 
and  lastly,  on  the  atrocities  of  the  French  at  Taragona  and  Tortosa ; 
and  the  equally  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  English  troops  at  Badajos  and 
St  Sebastian,  (vol.  vi.  p.  216,  1617.) 
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namely,  first,  in  what  mode,  and  to  what  extent,  undisciplined  and 
irregular  forces  may  best  be  employed  against  an  invading  army, 
composed  of  regular  troops ;  and  secondly,  to  what  extent  the 
present  laws  of  war  permit  the  armed  resistance  of  the  invaded 
people.  The  use  of  irregular  troops  of  necessity  tends  to  create 
licentious  and  marauding  habits,  and  ferocious  conduct.  War  be- 
comes embittered  by  personal  animosity  and  rancour ;  and  ven- 
geance and  hatred  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  every  species 
of  revolting  barbarity.  But  while  this  shocking  spirit  of  cruelty 
is  thus  fostered,  no  suflScient  military  advantage  arises  to  com- 
pensate for  the  mischief.  Irregular  forces,  no  matter  how  ardent 
or  brave,  cannot  meet  or  resist,  in  open  fight,  well-trained  regu- 
larly disciplined  troops.  This  assertion,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  but  too  true,  overturns  many  an  airy  and  sentimen- 
tal theory,  raised  by  excited  and  enthusiastic  believers  in 
the  invincible  spirit  of  people  desiring  freedom;  and  renders 
the  arming  of  an  angry  and  excited  people,  in  any  case, 
a  very  grave  question  of  morals  as  well  as  of  policy.  Assisted 
by  regular  forces,  an  armed  undisciplined  population  may  cer- 
tainly be  rendered  efficient  to  resistance  :  by  themselves,  and 
without  the  protection  of  a  regular  army,  such  a  population,  no 
matter  how  brave  or  ardent,  would  be  utterly  helpless.  The 
truth  of  these  positions  was  singularly  illustrated  by  the  fortunes 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  Guerillas,  whom  it  was  the  fashion 
to  extol  as  the  invincible  heroes  who  were  to  annihilate  the 
armies  of  France,  were  never  able  to  make  any  head  against  the 
invading  forces ;  but  they  served  materially  to  increase  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  sufferings  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  in 
many  parts  of  Spain  were  more  terrified  by  the  vagabonds  in 
arms,  under  the  various  Partidas  chiefs,  than  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  invading  armies.  Colonel  Napier  has,  by  many  who  have 
been  guided  by  their  imagination  rather  than  by  facts,  been  ac- 
cused of  an  ungenerous  desire  to  detract  from  the  worth  of  these 
partisan  troops ;  but  his  estimate  of  their  efficiency  is  strictly 
borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  war  which  they  waged  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  his  feelings  of  horror  for  the  atro- 
cities of  which  so  many  of  them  were  guilty.  They  being  in- 
efficient to  the  end  of  resisting^he  invader,  it  was  his  duty  to  say 
so  :  being  themselves  cruel,  and  the  cause  of  cruelty  in  others, 
a  civilized  people,  even  should  they  need  their  aid,  would,  if 
they  were  cognizant  of  the  consequences,  long  hesitate  before 
they  created  and  employed  so  dangerous  an  ally.  It  may 
suit  the  purposes  of  rhetoric  to  describe  their  warfare  as  a  glori- 
ous and  patient  struggle  for  freedom  ;  but  if  the  truth  be,  that  the 
struggle,  whatever  its  desired  end,  was  useless  as  a  means  of  re- 
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distance,  ^hllc  it  increased  liianyfold  the  horroi'Sbf  the  invasion,  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  feonscientious  historian  not  to  shut 
out  the  truth,  but  on  all  proper  occasions  to  signalize  and  de- 
plore it.' 

One  effect  seems,  however,  to  have  resulted  froih  these  Partidas 
corps,  which  leads  us  to  a  very  perplexing  and  sdmewhait  novel 
enquiry.  It  is  admitted  by  Colonel  Napier,  when  discussing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Guerilla  warfare,  that,  although  it  coula 
never  seriously  check  or  openly  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
regular  armies,  yet,  by  rendering  the  communication  insecure  be- 
tween the  various  corps  with  themselves,  and  of  all  with  Fi*jlnce, 
it  often  marred  the  combinations  of  the  enemy,  and  rendered 
necessary  an  increase  of  above  thirty  thousand  men  to  keep  the 
communications  clear.  To  this  extent,-  therefore,  the  employment 
of  undisciplined  forces  was  really  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  their 
country.  But  the  French,  being  constantly  harassed  by  these 
wandering  and  marauding  troops,  were  accustomed  to  put  them 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  The  Guerillas,  whenever  any  luck- 
less Frenchmen  fell  into  their  power,  always  treated  them  with  hor- 
rible barbarity.  This  treatment  excited  the  French  to  similar 
atrocities,  by  way  of  reprisal;  and  they  determined  to  treat,  and 
did  often  treat,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  took  up  arms,  as  mere 
banditti ; — punishing  them  as  robbers,  and  prohibiting  them  ott 
pain  of  death,  if  taken,  from  this  irregular  warfare.  The  conse- 
quence was,  a  contest  of  cruelty,  till  it  became  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  party  was  guilty  of  the  greater  barbarity.  Now,  so 
long  as  the  French  were  dominant  in  the  Peninsula,  and  were 
the  invaders,  so  long  it  was  the  fashion  in  England  to  describe 
these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  French  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations  and  of  civilized  warfare ;  but  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance occurred  when  we  became  the  invaders  of  France, 
which  must  have  greatly  startled  those  who  had  so  loudly  de- 
claimed against  Napoleon's  atrocity  in  Spain.  So  soon  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  entered  France,  the  Spaniards,  tinder 
Morillo,  immediately  commenced  a  system  of  unlimited  plunder ; 
this,  had  it  been  permitted,  would  have  raised  the  people  en  masse 
against  the  invaders,  and  the  Duke  would  have  found  advance 
impossible.  He,  therefore,  repressed  every  attempt  at  plunder, 
and  actually  sent  the  Spaniards  back  to  Spain,  rather  than  suffer 
it  to  continue.  The  Spaniards  wished  to  resist  his  commands, 
but  Lord  Wellington  being  firm,  they  were  obliged  to  obey. 


♦  The  reader  who  wishes  to  learn  Colonel  Napier's  view  of  the  Gue- 
rilla system,  will  find  it  fully  explained  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Book  ix. 
Vol.  iii. 
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A  sullen  disobedience  followed  tliis  correspondence  fbr  the 
moment ;  but  the  plundering  system  was  soon  renewed;  and  this, 
with  the  mischief  already  d6ne,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bidarray  as  well  ad  those  of  Val  de  Baygorry  into 
action.  They  commenced  and  continued  a  partisan  warfare, 
until  Lord  Wellington,  incensed  by  their  activity,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, calling  up6n  them  to  take  arms  openly  and  join  Soult, 
or  Stay  peaceably  at  home,  *  declaring  tliat  he  would  otherwi^t  bum 
'  their  villages  and  hang  all  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  it  appeared,  that 

*  notwithstanding  all  the  outcries  made  against  the  French  for 

*  resorting  to  this  system  of  repressing  the  warfare  of  peasants  in 

*  Spain,  it  was  considered  by  the  English  general  both  justifiable 

*  and  necessary.* — (Vol.  vi.  p.  44 1.)  Now,  whether  it  was  justi- 
fiable is  just  the  question.  Is  such  the  established  rule  among 
civilized  nations  ?  Is  it  the  rule  whifch,  for  the  sake  of  mankind, 
ought  to  be  adopted  ?  This  assuredly  is  a  perplexing  question 
— not  easily  answered — but  deserving  the  best  attention  and  most 
serious  enquiry  on  the  part  both  of  jurists  and  statesmen.  It  is, 
moreover,  eminently  a  practical  question  ;  for  no'  war  can  arise 
without  the  point  coming  immediately  for  decision ;  and  misery 
without  limit  may  be  the  result  of  an  incorrect  determination. 

Colonel  Napier,  while  relating  the  exploits  of  the  opposing 
armies,  could  not  fail,  as  a  soldier,  to  do  justice  to  our  great  adver- 
sary Napoleon,  as  well  as  to  his  rival.  The  occasion  was  fitting, 
and  the  historian  equal  to  the  task,  for  an  elaborate  and  generous 
estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  great  masters  of 
modern  warfare.  Into  the  truth  of  Colonel  Napier's  Opinions 
respecting  the  general  merits  of  Napoleon,  we  shall  not  now  en- 

auire,  though  we  cannot  but  fancy  that  the  surpassing  genius  of 
le  captain  nei^  somewhat  biassed  the  hlstorian*s  judgment  of  the 
man  and  the  statesman.  But  Colonel  Napier  was  far  too  saga^ 
cious  not  to  perceive  the  wonderful  capacity  of  this  great  soldier ; 
and  far  too  honest  not  openly  to  avow  his  admiration  even  of  an 
enemy.  A  soldier  himself,  learned  in  his  art,  instructed,  too, 
above  most  other  men  as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  before  him,  his  judgment  upon  the  character  and  capacity 
both  of  Napoleon  and  his  great  opponent,  will,  in  all  coming 
time,  be  looked  to  with  deference  and  respect.  No  narrow  pre- 
judice of  national  hostility  has  led  him  to  carp  at  or  depreciate 
Napoleon's  greatness ;  no  pretended  liberality  has  blinded  his 
judgment  when  giving  the  measure  of  his  illustrious  rival's 
powers.  English  literature  can  offer  us  few  examples  which 
surpass,  in  aught  that  renders  literature  valuable,  the  closing 
chapter  of  this  ereat  work,  which  contains  the  comparbon  and 
estimate  of  which  we  are  here  speaking ;  and  which,  were  we  not 
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now  coerced  by  our  narrow  limits,  we  should  extract  as  an  exam- 
pte  of  the  historian's  style  of  thought,  feeling,  and  expression. 

Of  the  two  instruments  wielded  by  these  masters  of  their  art, 
namely,  an  English  and  a  French  army— Colonel  Napier  has 
spoken   with   the  knowledge   and  with   the    enthusiasm   of  a 
soldier.   The  differences,  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of  each,  are 
pointed  out  with  a  sagacity  and  precision  that  long  experience 
and  accurate  knowledge  could  alone  supply  ;  and  with  that  fair- 
ness and  candour  which  always  belongs  to  a  generous  and  exalted 
spirit.     Had  the  writers  of  both  nations,  when  treating  of  this 
subject,  so  rife  of  prejudice,  and  hate,  and  national  antipathy, 
always  adopted  the  same  tone  of  generosity  and  respect,  we 
should  not  now  have  to  lament  the  ill  feeling  and  suppressed  ran- 
cour that  still  seems  to  rankle  in  the  minds  of  both  people.     No 
man  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Colonel  Napier's  history  with- 
out perceiving  that  his  own  mind  has  been  influenced  by  the  gene- 
rous chivalry  of  the  historian.     The  reader  finds  therein  no  ten- 
dency to  contemn  or  to  hate  our  great  rivals  in  arms  ;  no  desire  to 
depreciate  their  valour  or  military  capacity ;  no  bitter  feeling  of 
national  animosity ;  for  he  is  taught  to  know  that,  if  we  ourselves 
be  worthy  for  courage,  for  daring  enterprise,  for  patient  suffering, 
we  have  ever  found  in  the  French  a  foe  worthy  as  ourselves  m 
all  the  virtues  of  a  soldier  ; — that  throughout  the  long  war  de- 
scribed, a  rich  harvest  of  honour  was  reaped  by  both  people,  while 
none  was  lost  by  either.     It  had  been  well  for  the  world  if  such 
were  always  the  feelings  created  by  those  who  have  treated  of 
the  hostilities  (too  constant  indeed)  between  England  and  France. 
Neither  nation  would  now  have  believed  that  aught  was  wanting 
to  the  full  establishment  of  its  military  renown,  or  that  for  its  glory 
any  further  deeds  of  arms  were  necessary.     Mutual  respect  for 
the  great  achievements  and  great  qualities  of  each  other,  would 
have  begotten  permanent  mutual  regard ;  and  an  assured  and 
continuous  peace  would  lead  to  a  noble  emulation  in  those  arts 
"which  conduce  at  once  to  the  happiness  as  well  as  the  glory  of  a 
people.     A  scientific  history  of  war,  proves  beyond  all  doubt  or 
cavil,  that  fortune  domineers  over  war ;  and  a  moral  may  thence 
be  derived  which  might  conduce  to  peace  and  good-will  among 
all  nations.     If  fortune  be  supreme,  victory  is  not  the  true  test 

of  merit defeat  is  no  proof  either  of  want  of  valour  or  of  skill — 

the  bravest  may  fail,  tne  most  far-sighted  and  skilful  may  have 
the  wisest  councils  crossed  and  thwarted  by  the  merest  stroke  of 
chance.  The  blind  decrees  of  fate  do  not  award  the  palm  of 
^^erit  as  of  victory  ;  nor  is  merit  to  be  determined  by  the  vulgar 
test  of  success.  No  one  who  follows  the  history  of  the  armies 
^f  France  in  their  struggle  for  the  Peninsula,  can  fail  to  honour 
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the  valour  of  their  soldiers,  the  skill  of  most  of  the  commanders 
who  led  them ;  or  be  blind  to  the  all-pervading  genius,  and  the 
almost  superhuman  sagacity,  prudence,  and  forethought,  of  their 
chief.  Why  then  should  an  Englishman  be  taught  to  entertain 
any  feeling  but  that  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  nation 
which  sent  these  armies  forth  ?  or  why  should  England  and  France 
still  continue  to  be  hostile,  because  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
their  gallant  armies  waged  a  war  with  each  other,  wherein  both 
gave  great  and  equal  proofs  of  valour  and  of  skill?  No  matter 
what  was  the  issue,  Ach  nation  proved  itself  a  foe  well  worthy  of 
the  other — and  mutual  worth  should  beget  regard,  not  rancour. 
It  is  doubtless  fitting  that  there  should  be  some  amongst  us, 
who  look  forward  to,  and  propose  to  prepare  men's  minds  for, 
that  happy  time  when  war  shall  cease  among  men.  It  is  also 
proper  that  there  should  be  others,  who,  regarding  the  world  in 
Its  present  state  of  hostility,  seek  to  raise,  as  much  as  our  nature 
will  permit,  the  character  of  that  necessary  institution,  an  army 
— (necessary,  however  much  we  may  deplore  the  necessity;)  and 
to  render  it  a  school  of  honour,  of  noble  aspirations,  and  gener- 
ous and  exalted  sentiments.  Few  have  laboured  in  this  vocation 
more  steadfastly  or  more  successfully  than  Colonel  Napier;  and 
no  sentiment  evinced  throughout  his  work  does  him  greater  hon- 
our, than  his  generous  sympathy  for  the  patient,  hard-workings 
brave,  but  obscure  soldier,  without  whom  and  his  rough  virtues 
the  general  would  vainly  hope  for  glory,  or  his  country  safety. 
On  no  occasion  does  the  historian  seek  to  palliate  or  to  bide  the 
faults  of  the  soldier ;  but  admitting  all  that  can  be  fairly  charged 
against  him,  he  still  challenges  for  him  the  highest  place,  as  bis 
just  due  for  the  soldierly  virtues  which,  when  rightly  formed  and 
properly  commanded,  he  invariably  evinces.  It  is  the  fashion 
among  those  who  judge  by  hearsay  and  not  experience,  to  call 
the  British  common  soldier  a  machine,  endowed  as  a  machine 
with  great  powers,  but  without  the  light  of  intellect  to  guide  or 
to  exalt  him.  Colonel  Napier,  with  generous  warmth,  treats 
this  assertion  as  a  calumny  resulting  from  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  he  still  more  warmly  impugns  the  statement  of 
the  late  Lord  Melville,  which  we  have  heard  repeated,  that 
a  villain  makes  none  the  worse  a  soldier.  To  be  an  efficient 
soldier,  a  man  must  be  patient  under  suffering,  forbearing, 
able  to  resist  temptations,  quick  to  comprehend  commands,  and 
ready  of  resource  so  that  he  may  effectively  obey  them  :  add  to 
these  qualities,  courage  and  enterprise  ;  and  it  does  indeed  seem 
strange,  that  a  villain  should  put  aside  his  nature  in  order  to  as- 
sume them  !  If  it  really  so  happen,  then  does  he,  by  becoming 
H  good  soldier,  cease  to  be  a  villain^    But  there  is  no  truth  ia 
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the  gayiDg.  Time  is  required  to  form  the  habits  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  soldier ;  these  habits  are  virtuous  habits  ;  just  so 
much  as  a  man  acquires  them,  he  becomes  a  good  soldier — and 
exactly  in  the  same  degree  is  he  the  opposite  of  a  villain.  A 
mere  burst  of  valour,  the  daring  recklessness  which  might  lead  a 
villain  to  rush  into  action,  and  perform  therein  great  deeds  of 
courage — this  is  not  that  sedate  and  steadfast  habit  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  veteran  soldier.  Any  bold  bad  man  may  fight 
through  one  day  of  battle ;  but  a  well-trained  soldier  can  alone, 
with  honour  to  himself  and  utility  to  his  country,  perform  the 
arduous  duties  attendant  on  a  long  campaign.  Short-sighted  is 
the  policy  that  would  seek  to  degrade  this  character.  The 
interest  of  all  would  teach  us  to  exalt^  ennoble,  and  purify  it ;  to 
foster  that  enthusiasm  which  flings  a  radiant  glory  over  tne  path 
of  the  soldier,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  honour,  his  chief  reward, 
is  attainable  by  all ;  and  then  most  surely  to  be  won,  when  by 
great  deeds  most  deserved.  If,  without  this  exciting  hope,  the 
British  soldier  has  performed  those  feats  of  valour  here  recorded, 
how  great  must  be  bis  spirit,  how  quick  of  impulse  to  good, 
how  patient,  how  forbearing  I  Let  no  gross  nature^  measure  his 
worth  by  their  own*  To  those  who  fancy  that  plunder  and  pay 
Are  his  coveted  reward,  his  daring  must  appear  madness,  his 
patience  folly ;  but  there  are  noble  natures  among  the  poor  who 
fight  for  a  glory  not  given  by  a  Gazette  ;  and  love  their  coun- 
try's honour,  even  though  that  country  be  ungrateful.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  see  that  such  a  spirit  is  not  assailed  by  calumny. 
Colonel  Napier  has  determined  that  the  great  deeds  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  shall  not  be  forgotten  for  want  of  an  appro- 
priate record. 


Art.  II. — Peter  Paul  Eubensy  his  Life  and  Genius.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  ofDr  Waagen^  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gallery  at  Berlin.  By  Robert  R.  Noel,  Esq.  Edited  by 
Mrs  Jameson.    8vo.     London  :  1840. 

TI/^B  agree  with  Dr  Waagen  that  Rubens  furnishes  an  excel- 
^^  lent  subject  for  critical  enquiry ;  *  not  only  because  he 
^  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  in  the  history  of 
^  modern  art,  but  more  particularly  because  it  has  been  his  fate 
^  either  to  have  been  extravagantly  extolled^  or  depreciated  in  an 
^  unjust  and  one*sided  manner,  instead  of  being  judged  in  that  laige 
^  and  impartial  spirit  which  a  mind  and  talents  like  his  ought  to 
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*  command.*  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  genius  of  no  common 
order  in  the  profession  to  which  he  was  more  especially  devoted—- 
almost  equally  distinguished  by  his  general  talents — possess- 
ing a  handsome  person  and  remarkably  pleasing  manners — 
he  seemed  destined,  almost  from  his  childnood,  to  occupy  a 
brilliant  station  in  art  and  society;  while  his  industry  and  per- 
severance appear  to  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  his  various 
qualifications  and  accomplishments.  He  was  born  at  Cologne 
on  the  29th  of  June  1577.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  beseems 
to  have  first  determined  on  following  the  profession  of  painting; 
and  he  was  successively  placed  under  three  artists,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  was  Otto  van  Veen  ;  but  as  no  one  of  his 
instructors  rose  much  above  mediocrity  in  the  art,  he  probably 
derived  little  more  from  their  tuition  than  a  fair  proportion  of 
its  rudiments  and  mechanical  practice.  Once  possessed  of  these, 
his  genius  was  of  too  buoyant  a  nature  to  stand  in  need  of  the 
precepts  of  others,  to  determine  him  as  to  the  path  which  a 
strong  feeling  of  his  own  powers  prompted  him  to  follow ;  and 
he  accordingly  wasted  no  time  upon  lessons  which  might  tend  to 
fetter,  rather  than  to  advance  his  progress  in  that  career  which 
ambition  had  already  placed  before  his  youthful  gaze. 

During  the  Tew  years  he  passed  at  Antwerp,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  several  instructors,  his  advancement  in  the  art 
appears  to  have  proceeded  with  a  scarcely  conceivable  rapidity; 
for  when  he  visited  Italy  he  seems  to  have  become  rather  the 
rival  than  the  follower  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  Venetian 
school — Giorgioni,  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoret ;  with  whose 
works  he  quickly  became  enamoured,  and  after  whose  model  he 
improved  and  confirmed  his  own  system  of  colour  and  composi- 
tion. In  the  spirit-stirring  and  daring  genius  of  Julio  Romano, 
and  particularly  in  his  Bacchanalian  designs,  he  appears  to  have 
discovered  a  kindred  mind ;  and  he  seems  to  have,  in  some  mea- 
sure, founded  his  own  style  upon  the  principles  of  that  great,  but 
somewhat  dissolute  painter.  It  is  also  evident,  from  some  oi  the 
pictures  of  Rubens,  and  especially  in  the  *  Raising  of  the  Cross,' 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
occasionally  infused  into  his  own  compositions  the  forms  and 
daring  foreshortenings  of  that  wonderful  genius.  Of  Raphael 
we  discover  few,  if  any,  traces  in  the  productions  of  Rubens. 
The  purity,  the  chastity,  and  dignified  simplicity,  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguish  the  former,  were  not  likely  to  make  any  durable 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  an  artist,  who,  like  Rubens,  was  too 
apt  to  sacrifice  propriety  and  purity  of  design  and  form,  to  gavdy 
maffnificencci  luxurious  all^ory,  and  reprehensible  sentuality. 
Raoena  went  to  Italy  unutuiSly  well  prepared  for  such  a  joaroeyi 
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iiot  only  from  tbe  great  proficiency  he  had  made  in  the  art,  but 
also  from  his  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  language.  These  accomplishments  qualified 
him  to  profit  by  *  a  visit,  which, '  as  Dr  Waagen  remarks,  *  has 

*  often  proved  the  rock  on  which  the  hopes  of  many  young  ar- 

*  tists  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  both  in  former  times  and 

*  in  our  own  day,  have  been  miserably  wrecked.'  But  were  these 
the  only  advantages  which  rendered  Rubens  so  brilliant  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  ?  We  think  not.  Some  years  before  he 
visited  Italy,  he  seems,  from  his  early  works,  to  have  taken  a 
determined  view  of  art,  and  to  have  already  formed  that  splendid 
system  of  colouring  and  design  from  which,  in  after  life,  he  never 
essentially  deviated.  His  style  was,  at  that  period,  completely 
developed ;  and,  in  studying  the  works  of  foreign  masters,  his  aim 
seems  to  have  been  directed  to  those  excellences  alone  which  could 
tend  to  embellish  and  invigorate  his  productions,  and  which  would 
best  amalgamate  with  the  luxuriance  atid  fertility  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions. In  many  instances  the  situation  of  a  young  artist,  visit- 
ing foreign  countries,  is  widely  different.  He  may  possibly  possess, 
at  starting,  the  literary  acquirements  of  Rubens — he  may  have 

fained  medals  or  honours  for  academical  drawings — he  may  even 
ave  carried  away  from  his  competitors  the  prize  for  historical 
composition  ;  but  being  probably  altogether,  or  nearly  ignorant 
of  the  theoretical  part  of  his  art,  incapable  of  judicious  classifi- 
cation, and  perhaps  absolutely  unconscious  of  the  real  bent  of 
his  own  talents,  he  will  generally  find  himself  when  settled  in 
Rome,  or  in  any  other  great  emporium  of  art,  so  surrounded 
by  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  all  crowding  on  his  attention,  that 
he  becomes  lost  in  the  vortex,  and  wholly  incapable  of  select- 
ing and  of  arranging  his  materials  in  a  mode  which  mi<rht 
conduce  to  his  own  improvement.  He  endeavours  to  grasp 
every  thing— digests  nothing— practises  little — and  too  com- 
monly returns  from  his  travels  a  much  more  indifferent  painter 
than  when  he  left  his  native  country ; — an  artist,  in  short,  of 
mere  *  shreds  and  patches,'  pilfered  from  the  works  of  others 
which  he  has  neither  the  experience  nor  the  judgment  to  coml 
bine  and  apply  to  any  rational  purpose.  It  is  far  other- 
wise with  men  who,  like  Rubens  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
,vi8it  Italy  after  they  have  become  accomplished  artists ;  when 
they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  bias  of  their  own 
genius,  and  with  what  it  will  be  most  advisable  for  them  tostudy 
in  the  works  of  others,  in  order  to  decorate  and  strengthen  their 
own  style  without  impairing  its  originality. 

We  began  by  stating  that  Dr  Waagen  has  been  fortunate  in 
^e  choice  of  his  subjept-rwe  wjsh  we  coi^d  add,  that  the  mode 
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in  which  he  has  executed  his  undertaking  were  conitncnsurate 
with  the  propriety  of  his  selection.     The  title   of  his   book 
seems  to  be  a  complete  misnomer.    It  might  with  more  propriety 
have  been  denominated  a  catalogue  raisonnie  of  the  works  of 
Rubens,  than  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  his  artistical 
character.     Considered  simply  as  a  specimen  of  biography,  we 
have  rarely  met  with  a  more  unsatisfactory  performance.     We 
have  risen  from  its  perusal  without  having  gained  much  additional 
insight  into  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  or  the  early  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  direct  its  energies  so  largely  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  a  gorgeous  system  of  colouring,  and  to  the  dangerous 
and  somewhat  restricted  walk  of  allegorical  mysticism.     These 
two  features  form  the  elements  of  Rubens's  style ;  since,  whenever 
be  attempts  subjects  of  a  more  elevated  description,  he  is  apt  to 
introduce,  without  much  discrimination,  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  one  or  the  other  as  to  detract  from  that  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity which  should  always  characterize  historic  composition.     It 
probably  might  have  proved  more  instructive  and  satisfactory  if, 
instead  of  detailing  a  number  of  common  place  events,  Dr  Waagen 
had  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  mind  of  the  individual  he  was 
depicting,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  times  in  which  he 
flourished  ;  and  had  thereby  enabled  uh  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
cau«>es  which  could  seduce  and  divert  the  genius  of  this  remark- 
able painter  from  the  only  legitimate  road  to  the  highest  eminence 
of  professional  fame.     An  investigation  of  this  nature,  entered 
upon  in  the  true  and  impartial  spirit  of  criticism,  might  have 
been  attended  with  beneficial   results.     It  mi^ht  have  taught 
the  youthful  and  aspiring  genius,  that,  though  the  path  which 
Rubens  followed  was  adapted  to  the  times  and  the  country  in  which 
he  lived  ;  yet  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  pursued  in  an  age  of 
greater  refinement,  when  the  truth  of  history  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity  ;  and  when  gross  anachronisms  in  dress,  manners, 
or  religious  observances,  will  be  liable  to  instant  detection  and 
reprehension.    Some  warning,  too,  might  have  been  afforded  the 
inexperienced  against  the  danger  of  regarding  the  works  of  Ru- 
bens as  models  for  indiscriminate  imitation,  even  in  colouring ; 
bis  system  being  more  appropriate  to  the  theatrical  and  orna- 
mentalt  than  to  the  natural  or  elevated  styles  ;  and  it  can  never 
be  safely  adopted  by  any  artist  whose  taste  revolts  from  the  gross 
and  sensual  forms  which    it  portrays.      The  leading  principle 
which  pervades  the  productions  of  Rubens  may  be  truly  described 
'  as  one  and  indivisible.'  A  part  can  rarely  be  selected  for  imita- 
tion ;  and  those  who  attempt  to  follow  the  uyhoUy  like  Jordaens 
and  others,  will  commonly  degenerate  into  mere  copyists  of  his 
manner  and  wont  defects.     Taken  altogether,  it  strikes  us  with 
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wonder  and  admiration,  though  it  rarely  touches  our  sympathies 
or  elevates  our  ideas. 

Instead  of  dwelling  upon  these  and  similar  topics,  Dr  Waagen 
has  contented  himself  with  giving  us,  in  rather  a  common-place 
style,  a  short  and  not  very  interesting  review  of  the  life  of 
Rubens.  In  the  course  of  this  sketch,  there  is  scarcely  a  novel 
incident  or  trait  of  character  mentioned,  which  conveys  any 
characteristic  notion  of  this  illustrious  painter;  but  we  are 
very  carefully  informed  of  the  number  of  his  patrons,  and  of 
the  rather  unusual  manner  in  which  some  of  them  occasionally 
employed  him.  Thus,  we  are  told  that,  ^  towards  the  year  1601, 
^  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  however,  he  remained  but  a  short 

*  time.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Mantua,  profiting  by  the  per- 
^  mission  of  the  Duke  (Vincenzio,  who  had  taken  him  into  his 

*  service  as  gentleman  of  the  chamber,)  he  proceeded  to  Venice ; 

*  and  while  in  this  city,  he  employed  his  time  in  studying  with 

<  great  care  the  works  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese ;  two  masters, 

*  who  of  all  others,  seem  to  have  most  assisted  him  in  the^ulti- 

*  vation  of  his  strong  faculty  of  colour.  Three  pictures,  which 
^  he  executed  for  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Mantua,  exhibit 
^  the  result  of  these  studies.'  The  result  was  indeed  singular 
enough ;   for,  continues  our  author,    ^  after  these  new  proofs 

*  of  talent,  the  Duke,  who  had  long  wished  to.  possess  copies 

<  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  Rome,  thought  he 

<  could  employ  no  fitter  person  for  this  object  than  Rubens/ 
>}ow,  though  we  do  not  doubt  the  judicious  selection  made 
by  the  Duke  on  this  occasion  ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  as 
Rubens  was  at  this  period  above  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
already  considered  an  artist  of  eminence,  that  ^  a  Prince  cele* 
^  brated  for  his  taste  in  literature,  and  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,' 
would  have  acted  a  wiser  and  more  liberal  part,  if,  instead  of 
employing  so  accomplished  an  artist  in  the  unprofitable  drudgery 
of  copying,  he  had  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  few  original  sub^ 
jects,  whidi  might  have  tended  to  increase  both  his  fame-and 
his  fortune.  But  Duke  Vincenzio's  notions  of  encouragement 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  singular.  He  first  takes  Rubens 
into  his  service  as  ^  gentleman  of  the  chamber,'  next  employs 
him  as  we  have  seen  above,  and  finally  calls  him  from  his  studies 
and  professional  engagements  at  Rome  in  1605,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight  *  to  convey  to  Philip  the  Third 

*  of  Spain,  a  splendid  state  carriage,  and  six  horses  of  uncommon 

<  beauty.'  This  mission,  however,  seems  to  have  turned  out  ad- 
vantageously. He  *was  very  graciously  received  by  the  King, 
whose  portrait,  together  with  those  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished nobility,  he  was  employed  to  paint,  and  for  which  <  he 
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*  received  princely  remuneratioiii  in  presents  and  applause*' 
Upon  his  quitting  Spain,  he  repaired  once  more  to  Mantua,  and 
soon  obtained  leave  of  the  Duice  to  revisit  Rome.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Milan  and  Genoa ;  in  the  latter  of  which  cities 
he  received  much  professional  encouragement,  till  he  was  recalled 
to  Antwerp  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  mother,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  find  her  alive.  This  loss  affected  him  so  severely  that 
he  had  taken  the  resolution  of  permanently  settling  at  Mantua, 
to  which  step  he  was  still  farther  induced  by  the  flattering 
offers  he  had  recently  received  from  the  Duke,  and  his  own  pre- 
dilection for  Italy-  What  the  nature  of  these  offers  was  does  not 
appear ;  and  indeed  the  author  mentions  no  instance,  that  we 
can  discover,  but  the  solitary  one  above  Quoted,  in  which  his 
early  patron  had  given  him  any  professional  employment.  From 
his  intention  of  finally  taking  up  his  abode  in  Italy,  he  was 
diverted,  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Archduke  and  the  In- 
fanta, to  remain  in  the  Netherlands.  They  wished  to  attach  him  to 
their  court,  but  he  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  choose 
Antwerp  as  the  place  of  his  residence  ;  wisely  judging  that  the 
pomp  and  distractions  of  a  court  might  prove  a  bar  to  his  reach- 
ing that  high  eminence  as  an  artist  whion  he  hoped  to  attain. 

Being  now  settled  in  his  native  land,  he  next  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  marriage ;  and  ^  soon  found  the  person  he 
<  sought  in  Elizabeth  Brant,  the  daughter  of  a  magistrate  of 
'  Antwerp,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  1609.'  Having  thus  se- 
cured his  bride,  he,  contrary  to  the  practice  usually  observed 
on  such  occasions,  proceeded  to  build  ner  a  house  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  from  designs  of  his  own,  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  his  increasing  fortune  and  magnificent  ideas.  This  mansion 
he  adorned  with  the  choicest  productions  of  art ;  and  here,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  author's  narrative,  we  recognise,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  the  congenial  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
f>ainter.  The  following  passage  describes  his  ordinary  habits  of 
ife,  and  of  the  mode  in  whicn  be  distributed  his  time  and  pur- 
sued his  avocations : — ^  Being  now  established  according  to  his 

*  taste,  he  apportioned  his  time  in  the  following  manner :  He  was 

*  in  the  habit  of  rising  very  early,  in  summer  at  four  o'clock,  and 

*  immediately  afterwards  he  heard  mass.   He  then  went  to  work, 

*  and,  while  painting,  he  habitually  employed  a  person  to  read  to 

*  him  from  one  of  the  classical  authors,  (nis  favourites  being  Livy, 

*  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  J  or  from  some  eminent  poet.  This 

*  was  the  time  when  he  generally  received  his  vis^iters,  with  whom 

*  he  entered  willingly  into  conversation  on  m  variety  of  topics,  in 

*  the  most  animated  and  agreeable  manner.  An  hour  before  dinner 
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was  always  devoted  to  recreation,  which  consisted  either  in  aU 
lowingf  bis  thoughts  to  dwell,  as  they  listed,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  science  or  politics,  which  latter  interested  him 
deeply,  or  in  contemplating  his  treasures  of  art  From  anxiety 
not  tp  impair  the  brilliant  play  of  his  fancy,  he  indulged  but 
sparingly  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  drank  but  little 
wine.  After  working  again  till  the  evenii\g,  he  usually,  if  not 
prevented  by  business,  mounted  a  spirited  Andalusian  horse, 
and  rode  for  an  hour  or  two.  This  was  his  favourite  exercise ; 
he  was  extremely  fond  of  horses,  and  his  stables  generally  con- 
tained some  of  remarkable  beauty.  On  his  return  home,  it  was 
his  custom  to  receive  a  few  friends,  principally  men  of  learning, 
or  artists,  with  whom  he  shared  his  frugal  meal,  (he  was  the 
declared  enemy  of  all  excess,)  and  passed  tne  evening  in  instruc- 
tive and  cheerful  conversation.  This  active  and  regular  mode 
of  life  could  alone  have  enabled  Rubens  to  satisfy  all  the  de- 
mands which  were  made  upon  him  as  an  artist ;  and  the  aston- 
ishing number  of  works  he  completed,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  can  only  be  accounted  for  through  this 
union  of  extraordinary  diligence  with  the  acknowledged  fer- 
tility of  his  productive  powers.' 
There  is  one  statement  in  this  passage  which  staggers  our 
belief.  That  Rubens,  when  painting  certain  parts  ol  his  works, 
may  have  employed  persons  to  read  classical  or  other  authors 
to  him,  or  that  at  such  times  he  might  be  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing visiters,  we  can  imagine ;  but  that  he  should  admit  of  inter- 
ruptions of  this  nature  while  occupied  in  composition,  or  in 
painting  for  expression  and  character,  we  cannot  help  doubting, 
since  we  know  of  no  art  nor  science  which  commands  a  more 
profound  and  absorbing  devotion  than  the  intellectual  depart- 
ments of  painting.  If  what  our  author  advances  on  this  head  be 
correct,  we  can  only  say  that  it  furnishes  a  stnmg  proof  how 
much  the  reputation  of  this  great  artist  depends  upon  colour  and 
mechanical  excellence. 

From  the  period  of  Rubens's  establishment  at  Antwerp,  he 
seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  continued  course  of  employ- 
ment. Commissions  poured  in  upon  him,  not  only  from  his  own 
countrymen,  but  from  many  of  the  potentates  of  Europe ;  and 
were  it  not  well  known  that  he  derived  much  assistance  from  his 
numerous  pupils,  it  might  excite  surprise  how  a  single  individuiil 
could  have  found  time  to  complete  half  the  productions  which 
pass  under  his  name :  yet  we  find  that,  besides  his  professional 
engagements,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  events  of  his 
day;  and  that  he  was  sometimes  selected  to  conduct  delicate 
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and  important  negotiations.  In  1626  he  lost  his  wife,  and,  to 
divert  his  grief,  took  a  journey  to  Holland  and  visited  some  of 
its  most  eminent  painters.*  ^  About  this  period,'  continues 
the  author,  *  Rubens  distinguished  himself  in  quite  another 
^  field   than   that  of   the   fine  arts — that   of  diplomacy:.     The 

*  melancholy  condition  of  his  native  land,  continually  a  prey 
^  to  war,  had  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  made  it  his  aim 

*  to  gain  every  possible  information  on  political  subjects,  and 

*  had  carefully  considered  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Nether- 

*  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  other  most  influential  states  of  Europe  : 

*  he  had  accordingly  seized  every  opportunity  of  increasing  his 

*  stock  of  political  knowledge,  and  had  acquired  a  singular  ease 
^  and  tact  in  his  intercourse  with  society ;  he  was  also  master  of 
'  several  living  languages,  thanks  to  his  having  been  well  grounded 

*  in  Latin  in  his  youth.  These  peculiar  advantages  had  not 
^  escaped  the  penetration  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  esteemed 
^  Rubens  so  highly  that  he  stood  godfather  to  his  eldest  son.    It  is 

*  said,  moreover,  that  shortly  before  his  death  in  1621,  he  enjoined 

*  his  wife  to  trust  to  the  advice  of  Rubens  in  matters  of  difficulty, 
^  as  to  that  of  an  upright,  wise,  and  clear-headed  man.  From  this 
^  time  Rubens  received  many  marks  of  distingui>hed  favour  at 

*  the  hands  of  the  Infanta;  on  her  leiurn  from  the  siege  of  Breda 
^  in  1625,  in  company  with  the  Marquis  Spinoia,  she  even 
^  honoured  him  with  a  vii»it  in  bin  own  hou»e/  After  this  visit, 
the  Infanta  wished  to  have  sent  him  to  negotiate  a  truce  with 
Holland;  but  this  project  having  been  defeated  by  court  in- 
trigue, he  was  in  1627  sent  ambassador  to  Philip  the  Fourth 
of  Spain,  whose  confidence,  as  well  as  that  of  bis  Prime  Mini* 
ster,  he  soon  acquired.  During  his  residence  in  Spain  he 
painted  many  admirable  pictures;  and,  before  he  returned  to 
Brussels,  was  raised  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Subsequently  to  this  he  visited  London  in  the 
character  of  Ambassador  to  Charles  the  First,  and  was  ultimately 
successful  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  His  pleasing,  manners, 
abilities,  and  genius,  quickly  gained  him  the  regard  and  esteem 
of  that  accomplished  monarch,  who  employed  him  to  paint  several 
subjects  during  the  slow  progress  of  the  negotiations.  Among 
others,  Dr  Waagen  with  great  simplicity  informs  us,  he  was 
engaged  ^  to  make  sketches  for  the  nine  pictures  which  were  in« 


*  It  teems  remarkable  that  Rembrandt  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
artists  whom  he  visited,  tboagh,  according  to  De  Piles,  that  great  painter 
most  then  have  been  tweuty-eigbt  years  of  age,  and  an  artist  of  first-rate 
eminence. 


n 
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<  tended  to  represent,  in  an  allegorical  style,  the  iUustruma  deeds 
*  of  James  ike  Firsts  to  decorate  the  ceiling  of  the  Throne  Saloon 
'  at  Whitehall/  So  untoward  a  commission  must,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  have  proved  rather  a  severe  imposition  upon  the  imagina* 
tive  powers  of  even  Rubens  himself;  but  the  pictures  were  after- 
wards finished  at  Antwerp,  and  can  in  no  respect  be  classed  with 
bis  first-rate  productions.  Before  he  left  England  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  dismissed  with  the  most  flat- 
tering marks  of  attention  and  respect. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Antwerp  in  1631,  he  entered  into  a 
second  matrimonial  connexion  with  a  beautiful  young  woman  of 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  himself  being  at  that  period  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  age,  the  match  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  happy  one.  Judging  from  her  portraits,  her 
style  of  beauty  must  have  partaken  a  good  deal  of  the  Flemish, 
which  he  so  much  admired.  With,  perhaps,  a  pardonable  vanity, 
he  frequently  introduced  her  portrait  into  his  historical  pictures, 
and  sometimes  successfully  employed  her  as  his  model ;  though 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  full  and  voluptuous  charac- 
ter of  her  person  was  at  all  adapted  to  represent  the  divine  purity 
in  countenance  and  form  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  Mother 
of  the  Saviour.  Reputation,  affluence,  and  honours  flowed  in 
upon  him  from  all  quarters,  and  adorned,  with  no  common  lustre, 
the  close  of  his  splendid  career.  About  four  years  after  this 
marriage,  Rubens  became  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  gout, 
which,  falling  into  his  hands,  confined  his  exertions  to  the  paint- 
ing of  small  easel  pictures — landscapes  forming  his  favourite 
subjects.  He  gradually  withdrew  from  all  public  business ;  but 
his  enthusiasm  for  art  and  science  survived  the  decay  of  his 
bodily  powers,  till  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  disorder  in  1640,  in  the 
sixty,  third  year  of  his  age. 

In  giving  this  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rubens,  we  have 
purposely  abstained  from  dwelling  on  the  various  paintings  which 
the  author  has  noticed  and  criticised  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 
These  criticisms  might  with  greater  propriety  have  been  reserved 
till  he  came  to  that  division  of  the  work  which  is  more  immedi- 
ately devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  artist's  productions,  and 
which  forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Dr  Waagen's  pub- 
lication. His  comments  upon  many  of  the  pictures  he  de- 
scribes, discover  much  knowledge  of  art,  and  no  small  degree 
of  critical  acumen.  Some  of  his  incidental  reflections,  also,  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  Rubens's  character  and  genius,  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  judicious.  It  is  only  when  he  attempts  to  sum  up 
the  claims  of  his  subject  to  first-rate  eminence,  that  he  is  unequal 
to  his  undertaking.     Embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  the  splendid 
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and  rertittile  talents  of  Rubens,  be  seems  incapable  of  penetrating 
or  developing  the  leading  and  invariable  principles  which  swayed 
him  in  all  his  productions — no  matter  whether  his  subject  be 
sprightly  or  severe,  sensual  or  refined,  gaudily  allegorical  or  reli- 
giously dignified.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Rubens 
often  applied  his  exclusive  principles  with  singular  felicity  in 
compositions  which  were  congenial  to  the  irregular  flow  of  his 
ideas,  and  to  the  generally  voluptuous  turn  of  his  mind.  In  his 
Bacchanalian  design^,  with  the  exception  of  Julio  Romano,  and 
perhaps  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  The 
colour,  the  form,  the  unbridled  licentiousness  and  drunken  jollity 
of  his  fiauns,  nymphs,  and  satyrs,  seem  to  embody  the  very 
agents  described  by  the  ancient  poets  in  their  revolting  descrip- 
tions of  these  brutalizing  ceremonies;  though  the  whole  scene 
rarely  carries  us  sufficiently  back  to  the  remote  periods  when  such 
excesses  were  practised.  Amon^  his  works  of  this  class,  his  large 
picture  at  Blenheim  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the  least  offensive. 
Conceived  with  equal  vigour,  but  with  far  greater  indecorum,  is 
a  small  painting  we  have  seen,  entitled  *  The  Centaurs,'  which 
for  delicacy  and  beauty  of  colour,  spirit  in  design,  and  ardour  of 
expression,  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Alas  !  that  such  a  speci- 
men of  art  should  be  necessarily  condemned  to  obscurity  from  the 
palpable  impropriety  with  which  the  subject  is  treated.  Of  equal 
merit,  but  nearly  as  exceptionable,  though  in  a  somewhat  diflfer- 
cnt  style  of  art,  is  the  well-known  picture  of  the  *  Village  F6te' 
in  the  Louvre,  which,  with  many  perfections  as  a  painting,  is 
open  to  severe  censure  from  its  indelicacy. 

The  extensive  and  varied  range  of  natural  and  supernatural 
objects,  admissible  in  the  allegorical  style — itsmonstrous  combina- 
tions of  heterogeneous  form  and  matter — the  unrestricted  license 
it  allows  to  the  imagination,  and  the  reckless  anachronisms  which 
it  tolerates — all  tended  to  captivate  the  fervid  but  irregular  fancy 
of  Rubens ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  in  subjects  of  this  class  that  the 
powers  of  his  peculiar  faculty  of  colour,  chiaroscuro,  and  thea- 
trical composition,  are  most  advantageouslv  displayed.  Never- 
theless, even^in  this  walk  of  art,  and  especially  in  his  female  forms, 
he  is  often  repulsive.  The  most  advantageous  specimen  of  his 
works  of  this  order,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the  *  Gallery 
of  the  Luxemburg,'  which  exhibits  amazing  powers  of  art 
wherever  his  own  hand  is  apparent  in  the  series.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  its  numerous  beauties,  and  the  imposing  appearance  of  its 
general  effect,  jhere  is  little  or  nothing  that  appeals  to  our  svm* 
pathies,  enlarges  the  ideas,  or  elevates  the  mind.  The  whole 
resembles  some  magnificent  pageant  spread  before  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder,  which  daisies  and  astonishes  the  senses,  but  which 
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passes  rapidly  from  the  memory,  T^ithout  leaving  any  p^manent 
or  beneficial  impression.  In  the  year  1802,  we  had  the  advan- 
tage of  examining  this  collection  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
burg, when  the  pictures  were  undergoing  repair,  and  were 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
and,  from  a  careful  inspection  of  them,  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr 
Waagen  and  others,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  several  of 
the  pictures  must  be  the  work  of  some  of  Rubens's  scholars,  exe- 
cuted after  his  finished  designs,  and  subsequently  retouched  and 
harmonized  by  the  hand  of  the  master;  since  nothing  can  be  more 
sketchy  and  feeble  than  the  pencilling  in  some  of  the  pictures  of 
least  importance.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  most  of  his  other  works, 
the  female  forms  are  repulsively  vulgar,  and  overloaded  with 
flesh  ; — take,  for  instance,  the  three  Fates  weaving  ^  the  destiny 

*  of  the  Queen;' the  three  sea-nymphs  in  the  *  Embarkation 
^  of  the  Queen  at  Marseilles;'  and  the  monstrous  libel  on  her 
majesty  and  the  court  ladies  in  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation. 
This  unfortunate  princess,  together  with  her  conductress  Minerva, 
is  still  more  hardly  dealt  by  in  the  *  Escape  from  the  city  of  Blois;' 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fat  unwieldy  kitchen- wench  dropping  from 
a  window,  and  who  is  intended,  we  presume,  for  one  of  the  maida 
of  honour.  We  notice  another  picture  of  this  series,  because  it 
furnishes  a  striking  instance,  however  '  great  his*  predilection  for 

*  ancient  art,'  that  Kubens,  though  he  may  have  written  to  the 
contrary,  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  an- 
tique statues,  or  to  profit  by  their  example  in  his  own  works* 
The  picture  to  which  we  allude  is  entitled  '  the  Government 
^  of  the  Queen;'  and  surely,  in  all  that  has  no  relation  to  colour 
and  arrangement,  such  a  representation  of  the  heathen  deities 
has  not  often  been  exhibited.  In  this  desi|j:n  the  god  of  day, 
assisted  by  Mars  and  Minerva,  is  in  the  act  of  expelling  from  the 
Queen's  government  Discord,  Fury,  Envy,  and  Fraud.  To  dwell 
on  the  vulgar  style  in  which  the  two  latter  deities  are  conceived, 
or  on  the  indelicate  figure  of  Venus  attempting  to  restrain  her  para- 
mour, would  be  a  waste  of  words.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard 
to  the  Apollo,  who  occupies  the  central  place  in  the  composition. 
This  figure  is  a  direct  copy  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  as  to  attitude 
and  accompaniments:  so  much  so,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
the  awkward  plagiarism  should  escape  the  notice  of  the  most 
careless  observer.  But  where  is  the  purity  of  form,  the  majesty 
and  conteniptuous  dignity  of  expression,  which  characterize  the 
original  I  And  how  has  Rubens  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  it 
with  his  own  coarse  and  inelegant  conceptions  ? — not  by  elevating 
his  ideas  to  a  level  with  the  excellence  of  the  Grecian  model,  but 
by  degrading  its  perfections  to  his  usual  Flemish  notions  of  form 
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and  expression.  The  painter  who  coold  thus  tastelessly  disfigure 
and  caricature  this  exquisite  production  must  have  been  equally 
insensible  to  its  manifold  beauties,  and  to  the  reBned  and  profound 
principles  of  art  which  it  displays.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  nas  judi- 
ciously observed — *  That  he  who  borrows  an  idea  from  an  ancient 

*  or  from  a  modern  artist,  not  his  contemporary,  and  so  accom- 
<  modates  it  to  his  work  that  it  makes  a  part  of  it,  with  no  seam 

*  or  joining  appearing,  can  hardly  be  charged  with  plagiarism/ — 
'  Borrowing  or  stealing,'  he  continues,  ^  with  such  art  and  caution, 
^  will  have  a  right  to  the  same  lenity  as  was  used  by  the  Lacede- 
'  monians,  who  did  not  punish  theft,  but  the  want  of  artifice  to 
'  conceal  it.* — It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  species  of 
appropriation-  is  always  attended  with  considerable  risk  of  disco- 
very, even  though  the  genius  of  the  purloiner  may  be  on  a  level 
with  the  original ;  but  in  the  instance  of  Rubens,  whose  peculiar 

'  turn  of  mind  pervades  his  whole  art,  such  an  attempt,  if  not 
in  itself  absurd,  would  at  least  be  sure  of  immediate  detection. 
Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Luxemburg  Gallery,  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  tbat  a  few  female  forms  may  be  noticed  in  the 
work,  which,  though  stamped  with  the  manner  of  Rubens,  are 
nevertheless  free  from  the  unpleasant  defects  which  too  generally 
mark  his  representations  of  the  sex.  Such  are  the  figures  of  a 
nymph  seated  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  picture   of  *  the 

*  Government  of  the  Queen ;'  the  three  Graces  in  *  the  Education* 
of  the  same  personage ;  and  an  elegant  and  nymph-like  figure, 
attendant  on  her  majesty  in  her  journey  to  the  bridge  of  C6 — 
which  we,  however,  learn  with  some  surprise,  is  intended  to 
personify  the  attribute  of  force. 

The  splendid  colouring  and  fertility  of  invention  which  charac- 
terize the  art  of  Rubens,  be  appears  to  have  employed  with  singu- 
lar success  in  the  humbler  departments  of  animal  and  landscape 
painting.  His  lion-hunts,  boar-hunts,  &c.,  are  conceived  and 
executed  with  a  fidelity  and  spirit  which  almost  defies  rivalsbip ; 
while  his  landscapes,  though  seldom  rising  in  subject  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  r  lemish  views,  are  often  rendered  highly  inter- 
esting by  the  introduction  of  some  domestic  circumstance  or 
natural  appearance.  Many  of  the  prints  engraved  after  his  pic- 
tures by  Bolswert  and  others,  contain  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  enrich  and  embellish  the 
most  unpromising  and  commonplace  scenery. 

As  a  portrait  painter  his  reputation  is  considerable,  though 
possibly  somewhat  overrated ;  some  of  his  pictures  of  this  class 
not  appearing  to  possess  any  great  share  of  individuality  or 
resemblance.  They  seem  for  the  most  part  to  want  the  fidelity 
and  elegance  of  Yandykci  the  troth  and  dignity  of  Titian,  ana 
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the  gracefblness  and  inimitable  strength  of  diaraeter  whieh  dis- 
tinguish the  portraits  of  Reynolds.  His  women,  in  this  walk  of 
art,  are  generally  inferior  to  his  men. 

The  essential  qualities  inherent  in  the  mind  of  Rubens  admi- 
rably adapted  him  to  succeed  in  most  of  the  departments  of  art 
to  which  we  have  aUuded.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  his 
claims  to  first-rate  eminence  as  an  historical  or  religious  punter ; 
and  here  we  must  freely  acknowledge,  however  the  author  may 
have  failed  in  giving  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  true 
character  of  Rubens's  genius^  that  many  of  his  criticisms  discover 
sound  judgment,  just  taste,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  on  which  he  writes.  Some,  too,  of  his  remarks  and 
general  reflections  seem  to  be  unexceptionable;  and  the  only 
matter  for  surprise  is,  that  so  accomplished  a  writer  should  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  giving  a  bold  and  distinct  delineation  of 
the  powerful,  though  often  perverted  genius  of  his  illustrious 
subject.  In  confirmation  of  these  opinions,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  which  appear  to  be  rather  at  variuice  with 
each  other,  if  not  absolutely  contradictory: — *  With  regard  to 
fertility  of  invention,'  observes  Dr  Waagen,  ^  Raphael  and 
Albert  l)urer  are  the  only  modem  painters  who  can  be  com- 
pared with  him.  There  is  the  greatest  difierence,  however, 
net  ween  Raphael  and  Rubens  in  this  respect. — The  pecu- 
liarity of  Raphael  consisted  principally  in  the  perfect  compre- 
hension of  his  subject,  and  in  proving  on  the  canvass  that  he 
had  penetrated  into  its  inmost  signification;  whereas  Rubens 
made  every  subject  conform  to  his  own  onesided  nature,  and 
he  accordingly  treated  all  such. as  were  foreign  to  it  in  a  most 
capricious  manner.  Therefore  it  is,  that,  while  all  the  works 
painted  by  Rubens  himself  bear  the  true  stamp  of  genius, 
and  captivate  us  by  the  originality  and  freshness  of  thought 
exhibited  in  them,  as  well  as  by  the  masterly  keeping,  the 
vigour  and  glow  of  the  colouring,  and  the  talent  displayed  in 
the  treatment  altogether,  yet  the  gratification  we  derive  from 
them  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the  harmony  which  existed  be- 
^  tween  the  subject  and  his  own  natural  disposition.' — Again 
he  says  in  the  following  page — *  Generally  speaking,  it  is  impos- 
'  sible  to  derive  unmixed  pleasure  from  those  works  of  Rubens 
in  which  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  sacred  writings,  where 
so  much  of  the  efiect  depends  on  the  elevated  expression  of  moral 
beauty,  sanctity,  purity,  and  calm  beatitude.  Even  in  the  treat- 
ment of  subjects  from  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  indelibly 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  divine  gracefulness  and 
delicacy  of  form,  Rubens  was  seldom  successful.  Not  only  was 
he  naturally  deficient  in  the  perception  of  such  qualities,  but 
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<  here  more  particularly  his  rash  and  rapid  treatment,  the  want 
^  of  study,  defective  drawing  in  the  figure,  and  a  capricious  and 
^  unquiet  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  are  frequently  and  dis*- 

*  agreeably  felt*  His  representations  of  the  Madonna  but  seldom, 
^  and  his  representations  of  the  Redeemer  scarcely  ever,  excite 

*  those  ideas  which  we  should  consider  appropriate  and  worthy 
^  of  those  divine  subjects/  Now,  all  this  appears  to  be  exceed- 
ingly just*and  admirably  expressed,  but  what  is  the  inevitable 
conclusion  ? — that  the  genius  of  Rubens  was  unfit  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  subjects  requiring  refined  form,  simplicity,  and  dig- 
nity of  expression  or  elevated  sentiment.  Of  the  latter,  indeed, 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance,  in  that  large  portion  of 
his  works  which  we  have  inspected.  The  manner  of  the  painter, 
and  the  ^  one-sided'  view  he  uniformly  takes  of  nature  in  all 
her  varieties,  is  constantly  present  to  the  beholder,  and  produces 
a  disagreeable  monotony  of  effect,  which  greatly  impairs  the  in- 
terest of  his  works ;  however  great  in  some  respects  may  be  their 
acknowledged  excellence.  His  pictures  put  us  too  muth  in  mind 
of  an  actor  who  is  never  oblivious  of  self,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  he  is  engaged  to  represent. 

It  seems  singular,  in  spite  of  the  serious  defects  which  the 
author  has  above  admitted  to  be  inherent  in  the  style  of  Rubens, 
that  he  should  nevertheless  have  ventured  the  assertion  contained 
in  the  following  passage : — *  But  in  subjects  which  really  required 
^  to  be  treated  in  a  dramatic  style,  more  particularly  in  those 

*  wherein  the  expression  of  power ^  grandeur,  and  slrongly-exciud 
^  passions  were  admissible ;  and  when  he  consequently  could  give 

*  free  scope — unshackled,  unreproved — to  all  the  inspirations  of 
'  his  genius,  there  we  recognize  Rubens  in  all  his  glory.  I  have 
^  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  the  greatest  of  all  mwlern 
^  painters,  when  he  bad  to  deal  with  subjects  depending  on  the 
^  momentary  expression  of  powerfully  excited  passion,  which  can 
^  only  be  seized  upon  and  developed  in  the  imagination/ — It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if,  instead  of  broad  assertion, 
Dr  Waagen  had  named  any  single  picture  by  Rubens,  even  in  the 
dramatic  style  of  art,  which  for  an  instant  can  be  placed  in  com* 
petition  with  Raphael's  two  cartoons  of  the  *  Death  of  Ananias,' 
and  the  *  Preaching  of  St  Paul  at  Athens ;'  or  with  any  of  the 
series  of  pictures  by  the  ^me  hand  (and  especially  the  Helio- 
dorus)  which  constitute  the  great  ornaments  of  the  Vatican  ;  to 
say  nothinii:  of  his  *  Transfiguration,'  nor  of  the  *  Murder  of 

*  St  Peter  Martyr,*  by  Titian — a  picture  which  appears  to  disclose 
almost  every  excellence  of  which  the  art  is  capable.  The  con- 
ception is  noble  and  terrific,  the  colour  sombre  and  appropriate, 
and  the  savage  and  dreary  landscape  is  the  very  scene  adapted 
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to  the  perpetration  of  so  sacrilegious  and  barbarous  a  deed.  The 
dignified  resignation  of  the  half-murdered  superior — the  ruthless 
and  hardened  villain  who  is  dealing  with  him — the  fear-stricken 
attendants  flying  for  their  lives — and,  above  all,  the  wounded 
and  inferior  monk  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and,  by  an 
almost  superhuman  effort,  vainly  endeavouring  to  stagger  from 
the  frightful  scene — are  masterpieces  of  conception,  character, 
and  expression,  which,  we  will  unhesitatingly  affirm,  Rubens  has 
never  approached  in  his  most  celebrated  productions. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  he  has  treated  an  historical  and  re- 
ligious subject  which  demanded,  in  its  management,  the  greatest 
degree  of  solemnity  and  dignity.  We  allude  to  his  famous  painting 
of  the  *  Crucifixion  of  Christ,'  formerly  in  the  Louvre,  and  now, 
we  believe,  replaced  in  its  original  situation,  in  the  church  of  the 
Recollects  at  Antwerp.  We  are  aware  that  this  picture  has  formed 
the  theme  of  high  eulogium  from  the  respected  pen  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  but  greatly  as  we  admire  the  taste,  the  judgment, 
and  vast  practical  knowledge  of  that  distinguished  artist  and 
writer,  we  must  confess  that  in  the  instance  before  us  he  appears, 
though  perhaps  unknown  to  himself,  to  have  been  carried  away 
from  his  usual  discretion  by  the  splendour  of  the  colour,  the 
novelty  of  the  composition,  and  the  dexterity  and  power  of  the 
execution.  These,  we  admit,  are  essential  ingredients  to  the 
formation  of  a  great  picture,  though,  when  misapplied,  they  may 
be  transformed  into  defects  instead  of  beauties.  Throughout 
the  whole  range  of  subjects  adapted  to  the  pencil,  we  know  of 
no  one  which  requires  to  be  treated  with  greater  seriousness  and 
dignified  propriety  than  the  Crucifixion.  This  awful  event  was 
accompanied  by  tempests  and  earthquakes,  and  the  scene  was 
shrouded  in  supernatural  obscurity.  What  then  shall  be  said  of 
the  painter  who,  in  direct  violation  of  this  description,  has  repre- 
sented so  appalling  a  subject  in  the  garish  light  of  open  day, 
and  in  colours  which  appear  to  emulate  the  hues  of  the  slaughter- 
house ;  and  who  has  lavished  these  hues,  with  so  unsparing  pro- 
digality, upon  the  bodies  of  those  even,  who,  during  three  days 
and  nights,  had  endured  all  the  agonies  of  the  cross?  The  act 
of  piercing  the  side  of  the  Saviour  by  the  executioner,  may  be 
tolerated  perhaps  from  its  typical  signification  ;  but  the  loathsome 
ostentation  with  which  the  breaking  of  the  robbers'  \e^  is  de- 
picted, admits  of  no  excuse ;  much  less  the  disgusting  introduc- 
tion, in  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  picture,  of  a  orass  vessel  half- 
filled  with  blood,  which  a  dog  is  about  to  lap !  It  seems  strange, 
that,  though  Sir  Joshua  has  justly  censured  Rubens  for  represent- 
ing,  in  his  design  of  the  Last  Supper,  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone,  he 
9bould  yet  have  passed  over  without  comment  the  above  abomina- 
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tion  in  the  ^Crucifixion.  In  hazarding,  these  remarks  upon  a 
work  so  highly  celebrated,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
are  far  from  being  insensible  to  its  great  merits  in  colour,  com- 
position, and  execution,  separately  considered.  We  only  lament 
their  gross  misapplication.*  How  an  artist,  gifted  with  Sir  Joshua's 
refined  taste,  could  have  bestowed  such  unqualified  praise  upon 
this  production,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand ;  more  especially 
as  he  appears  to  have  entertained  some  notions  of  an  opposite 
stamp  only  a  few  years  afterwards.  In  his  fifteenth,  and  last 
Discourse  at  the  Royal  Academy,  he  mentions  a  conversation  he 
had  once  had  with  an  ingenious  French  artist  at  Rome,  who  ap- 
peared  not  to  comprehend  *  on  what  ground  the  fabric  of  the  art 

*  is  built.     *  •  *     He  saw  and  felt,'  continues  Sir  Joshua,  *  the 

*  excellences  of  the  great  works  with  which  we  were  surrounded, 
^  but  lamented  that  there  was  not  to  be  found  that  nature  which 

*  is  so  admirable  in  the  inferior  schools ;  and  he  supposed,  with 
'  De  Piles  and  other  theorists,  that  such  a  union  of  different 
^  excellences  would  be  the  perfection  of  art.  He  was  not  aware 
<  that  the  narrow  idea  of  nature,  of  which  he  lamented  the  ab- 
'  sence  in  the  works  of  those  great  artists,  would  have  destroyed 
'the  grandeur  of  the  general  ideas  which  he  admired,  and 
'  which  was  indeed  the  cause  of  his  admiration.'  In  truth,  no- 
thing can  be  more  subversive  of  elevated  art  than  the  attempt 
to  combine  with  its  principles  incompatible  and  minor  perfec- 
tions :  let  any  one,  for  instance,  conversant  with  the  Roman  or 
Florentine  schools,  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect  produced 
were  the  mighty  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  or  Julio 
Romano,  to  be  clothed  in  all  the  gaudy  and  meretricious  accom- 
paniments of  Uubens  I  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  latter  ar- 
tist has  attempted  no  such  absurd  incongruities — his  design,  his 
colour,  and  his  forms,  characters,  and  expressions,  being  all  of  a 

;>iece,  and  well  adapted  to  create  the  ^nect  at  which  he  aimed. 
}e  it  so ;  but  his  very  aim  rendered  him  unfit  to  execute  the 
grave,  historical,  and  religious  subjects  which  he  was  fond  of 
selecting  for  his  pencil ;  and  for  thiijust  conception  of  which  the 
whole  structure  of  his  mind  rendered  him  incompetent — Per- 
haps the  only  w*ork  of  Rubens  which  can  with  propriety  be  con- 
sidered as  exempt  from  this  general  condenmation,  is  his  celebra- 
ted picture  of  *  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,' — a  composition 
whicn  certainly  partakes  in  a  larger  degree  of  the  elevated  style 


^  Mrs  Jameson  has,  in  one  of  her  Notes,  made  some  excellent  remarks 
upon  the  above  painting,  which,  in  spite  of  her  generally  ttrong  bias  in 
farour  of  Rubens,  do  great  credit  to  her  critical  powers.    (See  p.  72.) 
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of  art  than  any  qi  his  productions  Tvith  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  doubtless  a  very  splendid  design,  though  many  of  the  cha- 
racters are  far  from  historical.  The  colouring  is  more  serious 
and  appropriate  to  the  subject  than  in  many  of  his  other  works ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  has  contrasted  the  ilesh-tints  with  the 
large  volume  of  white  drapery,  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  could  only  have  been  ventured  upon  by  a  colourist  of 
the  first  order.  It  has  been  said  that  the  design  is  almost  liter- 
ally borrowed  from  an  Italian  print ;  and  that  the  picture  had 
been  much  injured  by  retouching  and  cleaning.  We  cannot, 
however,  help  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  former  statement; 
pnd  with  respect  to  the  latter,  we  can  only  observe,  that  when 
WjB  saw  the  work  in  a  very  glaring  light,  in  the  Louvre,  in  1802, 
we  noticed  nothing  of  the  kind.  Possibly  the  French  repairers 
itiight  have  removed  the  old  varnish  and  the  emendations  of  which 
Sir  Joshua  complains ; — an  operation  which  we  have  seen  success* 
fully  performed  hy  jtidicious  picture-cleaners  in  England. 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Rubens,  Dr  Waagen,  to 
our  surprise,   has  omitted  all  mention  of  the  ^  Raising  of  the 

*  Cross' — one  of  that  master's  most  celebrated  compositions ;  and 
which  was  the  first  public  work  he  painted  after  his  return  from 
Italy.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre,  if  we  rightly  recollect, 
directly  opposite  to  the  foregoing,  but  is  now  probably  restored 
to  its  former  position  in  the  church  of  St  Walburg  at  Antwerp. 
This  picture  has  been  ably  criticised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
'  his  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland,'  where  he  consiaers  it  ^as 
^  one  of  Rubens'  best  and  most  animated  compositions.'  Some 
portions  of  it  remind  us  of  *  the  manner  of  Tintoret;'  others  very 
strikingly  of  Michael  Angelo — particularly  an  herculean  but 
rather  grotesque  figure  who  assists  in  raising  the  cross.  The 
design  is  full  of  bustle  and  motion,  and  abounds  with  daring 
foreshortenings ;  yet  the  whole  produces  no  strong  impression  on 
the  beholder.  The  end  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  meansj  and  the 
colouring  (for  Rubens,)  though  less  ostentatious  than  is  usual 
with  him,  produces  rather  a  monotonous  and  chalky  effect,  and 
adds  neither  solemnity  nor  terror  to  the  scone. 

Dr  Waagen,  in  describing  a  class  of  horrible  subjects  in  which 
Rubens  was  too  fond  of  indulging,  discovers  great  good  sense 
and  feeling  in  reprobating  such  atrocious  selections  as  fit  objects 
for  representation ;  and  as  the  passage  does  him  credit,  we  sub- 
join nearly  the  whole  of  it.     *  A  comprehension,'  he  observes, 

*  of  the  coarse  and  sensual  nature  which  pervaded,  and  in  sonte 
^  sort  depraved,  the  innate  artistic  talent  of  Rubens,  will  enable 
'  us  to  understand  how  he  could  even  choose  the  most  hor- 

*  riUe  subjects,  when  once  his  fancy  had  been  caught  by  the 
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dramatic  incidents  which  they  afforded.  These  he  treated  with 
all  bis  characteristic  power  and  skill ;  but  the  very  luxuriance 
of  his  genius,  and  his  wondrous  mastery  over  the  technical  de- 
partment of  bis  art,  conspire  to  render  such  subjects  more 
mtolerably  fearful  and  repulsive  from  his  hand  than  from  that 
of  any  other  painter/ — Again  he  continues,  *  In  this  class  of 
subjects  (those  remarkable  for  the  representation  of  physical 
horrors^  may  be  mentioned  Judith  in  tne  act  of  cutting  off  the 
head  of  Holofernes  with  a  kind  of  hatchet :  the  wretcn,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  turns  up  his  eyes  in  a  most  horrible  manner — 
Progne  showing  to  Tereus  the  head  of  his  son  after  he  had 
devoured  the  rest  of  his  bodv — the  martyrdom  of  the  holy 
saint  Lieven :  his  tongue  has  been  torn  out,  and  is  held  before 
a  dog,  who  is  snapping  at  it— St  Justus  holding  his  head,  which 
has  just  been  cut  oflV  in  his  hands — and  lastly,  the  celebrated 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  Munich  gallery.  This  picture 
seems  to  me  to  deserve  its  great  reputation  as  little  as  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  same  collection.  The  subject  can  derive  a 
really  fearful  and  tragic  interest  only  through  a  perfectly  ideal 
treatment,  such  as  we  see  in  the  engraving  of  Marc  Antonio, 
after  KafTaelle;  whereas,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  by 
Rubens  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  scene  from  common  life,  producing 
the  same  repulsive  impression  with  a  modern  scene  of  butchery 
brought  immediately  Defore  our  eyes.  The  women,  in  modem 
costume,  attempt,  m  their  despair,  to  defend  themselves  by 
biting  and  scratching.  One  cuts  her  hand  by  seizing  the 
muraerer*s  knife.  To  all  this  roust  be  added,  that  the  light 
and  spirited  treatment  of  Uubens  is  not  to  be  found  in  tnis 
picture,  and  still  less  his  admirable  colouring.*  * 
We  have  seen  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  by  Rubens  taken  from 
the  Annals  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  but  those  which  have  come 
under  our  observation  by  no  means  appear  to  justify  the  terms 
of  high  eulogium  in  which  Dr  Waagen  mentions  them.  Among 
all  the  artists  of  great  eminence,  Kubens  seems  to  have  been 
perhaps  the  least  qualified  to  represent  the  rough  energy  and 
unadorned  simplicity  of  the  Roman  character,  as  it  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  reduction  of  Carthage,  and  before  it  became  intoxi- 
cated by  conquest,  or  vitiated  by  Eastern  luxury  and  debauchery. 
In  what  respect  the  history  of  such  a  people  can  be  said  to  be 
congenial  with  the  gorgeous  and  highly  ornamen  tal  style  of  Rubens, 
we  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  Toss  to  conjecture.     His  genius 

~^ — * — • ■ — —  --  — 

*  There  is  an  admirable  piece  of  criticism,  in  Mrs  Jameson's  Note  <m 
this  detestable  picture,  (p.  86.) 
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IS  perhaps  even  yet  further  removed  from  the  classical  elegance 
of  Grecian  character  and  story. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  it  has  been  our  chief  aim  to  place 
the  genius  of  Rubens  in  that  just  position  in  the  art,  which  his 
productions  entitle  him  to  hold.  Considered  as  an  ornamental 
painter,  which  necessarily  embraces  every  species  of  mechanical 
excellence,  he  perhaps  stands  without  a  rival.  The  principles  of 
his  colouring,  though  occasionally  arbitrary,  are  generally  grounded 
upon  nature.  His  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro  was  extensive  and 
profound,  and  the  fertility  of  nis  exuberant  fancy  nearly  unlimited. 
He  knew  enough  of  the  human  form,  as  it  appertains  to  vulgar 
nature,  and  indeed  of  every  other  natural  object,  to  represent 
them  with  vigour,  though  sometimes  with  incorrectness  and 
occasional  distortion, — if  it  suited  his  purpose  by  these  means  to 
give  variety  to  the  shape  of  his  groups,  or  force  and  eifect  to  his 
masses  of  light  and  shade.  His  perception  of  character  was  at 
times  strong,  but  almost  always  coarse  and  indiscriminating.  His 
expressions  were  inappropriate  and  seldom  elevated,  and  his 
notions  of  the  human  figure,  in  both  sexes,  were  so  biassed  in 
favour  of  Flemish  exuberance,  as  to  render  them  very  unfit 
vehicles  for  the  representation  of  refined  sentiment,  dignified 
passion,  or  pathos  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  he  commonly  fails  in  the 
delineation  of  subjects  (we  speak  comparatively)  of  an  historic 
or  religious  character.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  astounding  defects 
which  are  often  to  be  observed  in  the  component  parts  of  his 
compositions,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  agents  ne  employs 
are  not  better  adapted  to  the  efiect  it  was  his  anibition  to  produce, 
than  if  others  were  substituted  of  a  more  exalted  or  refined  de- 
scription :  at  least  it  appears  certain,  that  he  could  not  have 
connected  his  exaggerated  system  of  colour  with  forms  of  greater 
purity,  or  a  less  revolting  nature.  The  main  design  of  his  art 
was  to  appeal  to  the  sensual,  not  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
spectator ;  and  though  we  may  condemn  the  error  of  his  choice,  he 
is  nevertheless  entitled  to  the  full  meed  of  our  admiration,  for  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  gigantic  efforts  in  a  branch  of  the 
art,  which,  though  subordinate  in  itself,  he  has  contrived  to  raise 
into  importance,  and  to  illumine  by  the  fervour  of  bis  genius. 
We  must  be  cautious  of  censuring  him  too  severely  for  the  ab- 
sence of  perfections  which  he  probably  neither  felt  nor  perceived, 
and  to  which  the  original  formation  of  his  mind  rendered  him 
unequal. 

The  genuine  field  for  the  full  display  of  his  powers  he  found 
in  the  allegoric  style,  which,  overleaping  propriety  and  probabi- 
lity, confounds  time  and  place,  manners  and  customs,  and  admits 
of  almost  every  variety  of  form,  costume,  and  material,  which  the 
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imagination  can  conceive  or  the  pencil  embody.  This  mass  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  his  genius  arranged  and  methodized  with 
surprising  facility ;  and  by  means  of  the  splendid  medium  in  which 
he  enveloped  the  whole,  gave  it  the  stamp  of  reality  rather  than 
of  fiction*  The  productions  of  Rubens  appear  to  be  ill  adapted 
to  the  Senate  House  or  the  Church:  their  proper  sphere  is  the 
luxurious  banqueting-room  or  the  gorgeous  saloon.  As  an  artist 
he  has  left  a  great  name,  though  perhaps  nothing  has  had 
a  more  pernicious  influence  on  the  succeeding  generations  of 
painters  than  the  seductive  nature  of  his  example.  As  far  as  his 
views  extended,  his  powers  were  unquestionably  great ;  but  they 
can  never,  with  propriety,  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the 
exalted  genius  which  animated  the  mighty  restorers  of  the  art 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  character  of  Rubens,  in  domestic  and  public  life,  presents 
a  very  interesting  picture  of  private  virtues  and  rare  endowments. 
His  habits  were  studious,  temperate,  and  industrious,  while  bis 
disposition  seems  to  have  been  totally  exempt  from  the  mean- 
ness of  envy.  Courteous  and  affable  in  his  manners,  easy  and 
dignified  in  his  commerce  with  the  great,  he  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed every  dbtinguished  and  amiable  quality  which  could  adorn 
an  individual,  and  render  him  an  ornament  of  society.  The  im- 
portant public  situations  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  furnish 
indisputable  proofs  of  his  extensive  capacity  and  practical  ability ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  able  to  devote  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  public  affairs,  while  actively  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  profession  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  appears 
to  require  the  most  unwearying  and  exclusive  application. 

We  must  not  leave  this  elegant  volume  without  informing  our 
readers,  that,  besides  a  lively  and  ingenious  Preface  by  Mrs 
Jameson,  by  whom  it  is  edited,  it  possesses  some  Notes  from  her 
pen  which  add  considerably  to  its  value. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Essay  on  the  productive  Resources  of  India.  -  By  J. 
F.  RoYLE,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     8vo.     London:  1840. 

2.  Rq>ort  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  Petition  of  the  East  India  Company  for 
Relief  and  to  Report  thereon  to  the  House,  with  the  Minutes  qf 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee.     Folio.     1840. 

3.  RqHfrtfrom  the  Select  Committee  on  East  India  Produce^  to- 
gether  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.     Folio.     1840. 

4.  A  View  of  the  Evidence  given  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  Petition  from  the  East  India  Company  ^ 
praying  fir  relief  to  India^  in  reference  to  unequal  duties  and 
other  grievances.     8vo.     London:   1840. 

TiToRE  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  Burke  said  of 
-^^-*-     Mr  Grenville,  that  *  he  conceived,  and  many  conceived 

*  along  with  him,  that  the  flourishing  trade  of  this  country  was 

*  greatly  owing  to  law  and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much 

*  to  liberty ;  for  but  too  many  are  apt  to  believe  res^ulation  to 

*  be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  revenue.'  Though  practical 
wisdom  has  made  considerable  advances  during  the  interval,  the 
state  of  some  branches  of  trade,  and  especially  the  favour  that 
is  shown  to  some  of  our  Colonies  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
the  manner  in  which  those  who  are  wronged  by  one  regula- 
tion are  privileged  by  another  to  indemnify  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  demonstrate  that  either  enlightened  prin- 
ciples, or  an  honest  determination  to  act  upon  them,  are  still,  in 
some  respects,  wanting ;  and  that  it  behoves  the  people  to  ascer- 
tain for  themselves  whether  their  true  interests  are  not  sacrificed, 
in  some  important  particulars,  to  the  selfish  views  of  certain 
powerful  classes,  whose  voices  are  too  much  listened  to  by  states- 
men of  all  parties ;  and  who  are  in  too  strong  a  position,  and  de- 
fend it  with  too  much  vigour,  to  be  defeated  and  driven  from  it 
otherwise  than  by  the  loud  and  sustained  expression  of  public 
opinion. 

But  whilst  self-interest  is  sleepless — provident  against  every, 
danger,  and  foregoing  no  advantage — nothing  short  of  grievous 
and  long-continued  injustice  is  sufficient  to  rouse  the  public  to 
resistance.  It  is  proverbial  that  what  is  every  man's  business  is 
done  by  nobody;  and  wrongs  so  general  as  to  be  shared  by 
the  whole  community,  are  scarcely  felt  by  those  classes  to 
whom  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  complaints,  by  tongue  or 
pen,  is  almost  exclusively  confined.     Under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances,  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  those  with  whom  they 
habitually  associate,  and  those  by  whose  opinions  and  feel- 
ings they  are  principally  influenced,  cannot  suflfer  any  material 
inconvenience  from  the  viciousness  of  our  colonial  system.  But 
the  millions  in  middle  and  humble  life,  by  whom  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  our  commoner  imports  are  consumed,  feel  sensibly — 
in  too  many  instances  acutely — the  rise  of  every  farthing  per 

Eound  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life ;  and 
ave  consequently — though  the  bulk  of  them  are  little  aware 
of  it  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance — the  deepest  inter- 
est in  those  questions  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  which 
statesmen  generally  dispose  of  with  too  little  reference  to  the 
mute  mass  of  indirect  tax-payers.  The  straitened  incomes  of  a 
few  West  Indian  proprietors,  who  *  mingle  with  the  magnates  of 
'  the  land,'  call  forth  more  sympathy  than  that  curtailment  of  the 
enjoyments  of  millions,  amongst  the  most  useful  and  deserving 
of  our  countrymen,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  enhancement 
of  the  price  of  such  an  article,  for  example,  as  common  sugar  ;^ 
and  compared  with  the  interests  of  a  fraction  of  the  influential 
classes,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  matter  of  consideration,  how 
much  injury  is  done  to  the  revenue,  and  therefore  to  the  general 
body  of  tax-payers,  by  giving  such  privileges  to  the  producers  of 
costly  spirits,  as  eflfectually  to  exclude  the  cheaper,  though  at  least 
Equally  good  and  wholesome,  article  from  the  market ; — to  'the 
wilful  waste  of  the  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  cost 
of  production,  which — as  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer — might  most  advantageously  be  drawn 
into  the  public  purse. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the 
questions  now  at  issue  between  those  who  desire  to  promote  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  of  British  India,  and  the 
body  of  West  Indian  proprietors,  backed  by  certain  classes  in 
this  country ; — a  controversy  in  which  we  take  a  very  lively  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  the  former,  because,  firstly)  as  they  ask  for  no 
exclusive  privileges,   but  merely  to  be  put  upon  a  footing  of 

*  This  jear  has  afforded  a  notable  example  of  this  privation  of  en* 
joyroent.  Much  fruit,  of  which  the  crops  have  been  profusely  abim- 
dant  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  absolutely  wasted,  in 
coDBfquence  of  the  very  high  price  of  sugar,  which  has  deterred  all  bat 
the  comparatively  weatthj  from  making  preserves.  This  may  appear 
insignificant  to  tho&e  who  enjoy  many  other  luxuries ;  but  it  is  oo  trifle 
to  those  who  have  heen  compt^lled  to  deny  themselves,  and  those  whom 
they  love  best,  their  usual  wholesome  and  almost  sole  indulgences. 
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equality  with  others,  and  to  be  allowed  to  contend  in  the  fair 
field  of  competition  for  the  benefit  of  supplying  our  markets,  the 
principles  which  they  assert  are  those  which  this  Journal  has 
uniformly  and  zealously  maintained  ;  because,  secondly,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  this  simple  statement  of  their  claim,  that  their  cause 
is  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  because, 
thirdly,  the  good  government  and  happiness  of  millions  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  India  (for  which,  by  assuming  the  rule  over 
them,  our  Crown  and  Legislature  have  made  themselves  respon- 
sible) are  intimately  bound  up  in  their  success.  The  character 
of  Great  Britain  is  no  less  at  stake  than  her  pecuniary  interests. 
Our  splendid  possessions  in  India  confer  lustre  on  the  one,  as 
much  as  they  advance  the  other.  The  whole  world  regards  them 
with  admiration  or  envy ;  and  we  have  no  right  but  that  of  mere 
might — the  abuse  of  which  would  be  tyranny — to  inflict  upon 
the  people  who  have  been  subjected  to  our  sway,  for  very  differ- 
ent ends,  and  to  whom  we  are  nationally  so  deeply  indebted,  any 
partial  disadvantages. 

Hitherto,  \vith  some  exceptions,  in  very  recent  times,  there 
has  been  a  strange  propensity  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to 
look  upon  British  India  as  a  step-child,  and  to  subject  it  to  many 
and  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  more  favoured  pos- 
sessions ;  and  pertinaciously  to  refuse  to  treat  it  as  a  member  of  a 
freat  body,  one  and  indivisible  in  respect  to  rights  and  interests, 
t  is  impossible  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  alle- 
gation than  the  simple  fact,  that  the  term  *  British  possessions ' 
in  acts  of  Parliament,  tariffs,  and  the  like,  is  always  held  to  be 
exclusive  of  the  most  valuable  dominions  of  the  British  Crown, 
merely  because  they  are  governed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
East  India  Company,  The  colonies  of  the  Crown,  taking  their 
cue  from  the  conduct  of  the  mother  country,  have  uniformly  re- 
garded their  sister  dependency  as  an  alien,  treating  goods  im- 
ported from  British  India  as  '  foreign.*  The  cause  of  this  par- 
tiality is  palpable.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  merchants, 
India  has  had  no  friends,  no  advocates,  but  those  whom  mere 
philanthropy  and  a  sense  of  justice  have  enlisted  on' her  side; 
and  these  are  principles,  which,  except  in  extreme  cases — like 
the  slave-trade — have  little  chance  in  a  contest  with  the  untiring 
energies  of  self-interest.  Till  only  the  other  day,  not  an  English- 
man owned  an  acre  of  land  in  India ;  and  well  it  was  for  the  people 
of  that  country  that  those  who — in  the  early  days  of  our  ascendancy 
— were  *  infamous  for  plundered  provinces^'  were  prevented  from 
appropriating  the  provinces  themselves.  Still,  the  effect  of  the 
restriction  has  been  to  check,  almost  altogether  to  preclude,  the 
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ffrowth  of  an  Anglo-Indian  interest  possessed  of  any  influence 
m  Downing  Street  or  St  Stephen's.  It  is  notorious,  on  the 
other  hand,  now  well  West-Indian  property  is  represented  in  both 
houses  ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  respectable  branch  of  trade 
in  Great  Britain  which  does  not  possess  the  means  of  making  its 
wishes  or  its  complaints  more  qftectively  heard  than  all  the  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Hindostan ;  even  when  backed  by 
the  few  who,  in  this  country,  are  inclined  to  support  their  claims. 
We  should,  therefore,  feel  that  we  were  undertaking  a  hopeless 
cause,  were  wc  not  convinced  that  we  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate, that  England  cannot  persevere  in  injustice  to  India  with- 
out inflicting  deep  injury  on  herself. 

But,  to  make  our  first  appeal  to  the  nobler  emotions,  let  us 
examine  the  claims  of  British  India  upon  our  generosity  and  our 
justice.  Setting  moral  considerations  aside  for  the  moment, 
what  are  our  direct  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  only  one  of  our 
foreign  possessions  which  supports  its  own  civil  and  military  es* 
tablishments ; — reimbursing  to  the  Crown  the  cost  of  every  sol- 
dier sent  thither  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  dominions,  in  the 
vast  extent  and  importance  of  which,  every  reflecting  English- 
man must  feel  a  pride  ? 

The  relation  of  India  to  England  is  very  different  from  that  in 
which  we  stand  to  any  of  our  other  transmarine  possessions.  Our 
colonies  take  our  manufactures,  and  pay  us  for  them, — and  our 
manufacturers  and  shipowners  make  their  respective  profits  by 
these  transactions.  India,  also,  buys  our  manufactures  to  a  large 
and  increasing  extent;  and,  if  we  govern  her  well,  and  treat  her 
fairly,  her  value  as  a  customer  will  increase  very  quickly  and 
greatly.  Every  facility  given  to  the  sale  of  her  produce  here,  must 
add  to  the  fund  from  which  she  pays  for  British  manufactures.  But 
India  is  more  than  a  customer.  The  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  she  is  placed,  render  her  tributary  to  us  to  a  very  large 
amount.  The  East  India  Company  draw  annually  from  the  reve- 
nue of  the  territories  which  they  administer,  a  sum  which  their 
Secretary,  Mr  Melvill,  estimates  at  L.3,200,000.  The  aggre- 
gate of  their  receipts,  however,  under  this  head,  during  the  last 
hve  years,  amounts  to  L.  16,96 1,000,  being  very  little  short  of 
L.3,400,000  per  annum.  This  sum,  which  is  applied  to  what  is 
called  the  *  home  expenditure,'  is,  in  fact,  the  price — the  neces- 
sary price — which  India  pays  for  the  connexion  which  subsists 
between  her  and  England.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  honest  men,  as  to  the  propriety  of  charging  this  or  the 
other  item  to  India ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  it  is  fairly  due  from  her ;  if  it  be  right — as  seems  unquestion- 
able— that  she  should  pay  the  legitimate  expenses  of  her  admi- 
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nifitration.  It  is  equally  certain,  that,  heavily  as  such  an  enor- 
mous annual  drain  must  press  upon  the  resources  of  a  country 
which  those  only  who  are  ignorant  of  its  real  condition  have  ima- 
gined to  be  rich,  the  advantages  of  its  relations  to  England  are 
cheaply  purchased,  even  at  this  high  price ;  especially  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  look  forward,  and  to  anticipate,  with  not  unreason- 
able confidence,  the  adoption  of  a  juster  and  more  liberal  policy 
towards  this  noble  dependency,  than  that  which  has  rendered 
our  psist  connexion  comparatively  unprofitable  to  both  parties. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  fraction  which  is  remitted  in 
payment  for  military  stores,  supplied  from  this  country,  the 
whole  of  this  sum  of  L.d,200,000  is  a  direct  and  substantial  an- 
nual transfer  from  the  income  of  India  to  that  of  England.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  remittances  on  account  of  private  fortunes, 
the  families  of  Anglo-Indians,  and  the  like,  are  estimated  by  the 
best  authorities  as  not  less  than  L.500,000  per  annum.  We 
think  that  this  sum  is  considerably  below  the  truth,  which 
L.750,000  would  more  nearly  represent.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
persuaded,  that  the  amount  of  public  and  private  remittances 
from  India)  for  which  this  country  makes  no  return,  is  very 
little,  if  at  all,  over-estimated,  at  four  millions  per  annum. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  colonies  are  usually 
calculated  by  the  value  of  our  manufactures  which  they  purchase. 
All  the  parties  concerned  in  the  exportation  of  such  goods  are 
abundantly  satisfied,  we  presume,  if  they  realize  among  them  a 
gross  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  The  payments  which  India  makes 
to  England,  without  receiving  any  return  for  them,  are  equiva- 
lent, at  this  calculation,  (which  allows  for  a  constant  large  profit,) 
to  the  purchase  of  our  manufactures  by  the  former,  to  the  value 
of  twenty  millions  per  annum.  Besides  this,  she  took,  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1838,  British  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  of  L.3,817,000  per  annum. 

In  the  course  of  Mr  K.  M.  Martin's  examination  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Goulburn  at- 
tempted to  show,  that  British  India  has  no  higher  claims  than 
the  West  Indies  on  the  score  of  gratuitous  payments  ;  and  that 
the  incomes  which  proprietors  of  plantations  in  those  colonies 
draw  from  them,  and  spend  in  this  country,  are  to  be  regarded 
exactly  in  the  same  light — equally  beneficial  to  ^England,  and 
equally  impoverishing  to  the  dependency — as  the  remittances, 
without  return,  received  from  India.*  In  the  fencing-match  of 
question  and  answer,   the  examiner  had  certainly  the  better  of 


*  Se«  Qi^stions  and  Aaswers,  4188  to  4157. 
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the  witness ;  who  altogether  bailed  to  comply  with  Mr  Goul- 
burn's  requisition,  that  he  should  show  ^  what  difference  of 
'  claim  arises  on  the  part  of  a  Country  from  the  remittances 

*  being  made  to  an  absentee  proprietary,  or  being  made  to  pub- 

*  lie  servants,  who  have  left  the  service  of  the  country  in  which 

*  they  were  employed/  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  most 
important  distinctions  between  the  two  cases,  which  place  them 
in  essentially  different  categories. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  capital  from  which  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indian  colonies  is  raised,  was  originally  furnished  by  Eng- 
land. Secondly,  There  is  no  one  in  those  colonies  who  has  any 
right  to  complain  of  the  abstraction  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ; 
there  is  no  one  in  relation  to  whom  the  exportation  to  Ens^land, 
of  all  the  sugar  and  rum  of  all  the  islands,  can  be  considered 
unjust.  The  natives  of  the  soil  have  long  since  disappeared,  and 
the  whole  population  consists  of  those  who  actually  raise  the 
produce,  and  of  those  who  minister  to  their  wants.  Both  these 
classes  are,  and  must  be  satisfied,  before  the  surplus  can  be  sent  to 
England  ;  and  the  complaint  is  now,  that  after  they  are  so  satis- 
fied, there  is  no  surplus  left.  But,  be  that  surplus  more  or  less, 
it  woul(^  be  just  as  reasonable  that  the  field  should  complain  that 
the  wheat  is  carried  into  the  barn,  as  that  the  West  Indies 
should  allege  it  to  be  a  grievance  that  no  return  is  made  to  them 
for  much  of  the  produce  which  they  send  to  this  country.  Eng- 
land is  certainly  the  better  by  the  net  amount  of  that  produce — 
less  the  fair  interest  of  her  capital  invested  in  the  West  Indies ; 
but  a  very  heavy  deduction  must  be  made  from  this  benefit. 
This  country  bears  a  large  share  of  the  expense  of  governing 
and  protecting  the  West  Indies,  where  it  constantly  maintains 
a  very  considerable  military  force.  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  received  any  capital  from  this  country ;  and  she  has 
her  millions  who  have  a  right  to  be  satisfied  that  no  more  than 
what  is  reasonable  and  just  is  abstracted  from  the  produce  of 
their  fields,  in  liquidation  of  those  charges  necessary  for  their 
good  government,  which  are  incurred,  or  which  it  is  proper  to 
pay,  in  England.  India,  also,  making  such  payments,  is  justi- 
fied in  demanding,  that  her  means  of  rendering  them  should 
be  as  much  facilitated  as  possible  ;  that  none  of  the  articles  in 
which  she  would,  if  unshackled,  desire  to  make  them,  should 
be  virtually  excluded  from  our  markets«  in  order  to  give  advan- 
tage to  the  produce  of  more  favoured  dependencies ;  and  that 
EogUnd,  benefiting  so  much  by  the  connexion,  should  discharge 
its  counterpart  obUgationt  by  placing  her— which  is  all  that  she 
seeks — on  a  footing  of  equality  with  other  foreign  territories. 
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W\i}\  such  equality  of  treatment,  however,  the  advocates  of 
the  West  Indian  interest  are  by  no  means  satisfied.  They 
demand  partial  favour,  in  tones  which  would  better  become 
them  if  they  were  asserting  an  undeniable  right.  But  to  place 
themselves  even  on  a  level  with  India,  in  respect  to  just  pre- 
tensions to  consideration,  they  must  at  least  show  that,  like  her, 
they  subject  England  to  no  expense ; — that  they  bear  the  whole 
charge  of  their  establishments,  civil  and  military.  This  they 
cannot  show  :  and,  failing  in  this,  Mr  Goulburn's  endeavour  to 
prove  that  the  importations  from  the  West  Indies  are  of  the  same 
character,  and  confer  the  same  claims,  as  the  gratuitous  remit- 
tances from  India,  is  obviously  futile.  The  West  Indies  are,  in 
fact,  simply  an  outlying  farm  of  England  ;  and  all  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  those  colonies  have  a  right  to  demand,  is  that 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  disabilities  or  disadvantages 
in  comparison  with  British  subjects  holding  property  in  any  other 
British  colony ; — a  demand  which  those  who  are  contending  for  the 
rights  of  India  have  always  been  forward  to  acknowledge  as  just. 

The  claims  of  India  being  such  as  we  have  shown  them  to  be, 
let  us  see  how  England  has  hitherto  acknowledged  and  requited 
them.  Her  fiscal  treatment  of  India  cannot  be  better  stated,  in 
its  general  outlines,  than  in  the  words  of  the  petition,  presented 
by  the  East  India  Company  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from 
which  the  late  investigation  resulted.  To  that  valuable  docu- 
ment we  must  refer  our  readers.  But  there  are  many  circum- 
stances of  aggravation,  not  noticed,  or  but  slightly  alluded  to,  in 
the  Company's  petition,  and  which  require  to  be  stated  before 
the  whole  injustice  and  hardship  of  the  case  can  be  adequately 
appreciated. 

The  case  of  spirits  made  from  the  sugar-cane  is  the  grossest. 
In  1836,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  allowing  sugar,  the 
produce  of  such  parts  of  British  India  as  should  consent  to  forego 
the  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries,  to  be  brought  to 
England  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  sugar  the  growth  of  the 
West  Indies,  viz.  24s.  per  cwt. ;  the  duty  having  previously 
been  32s.  But  even  this  measure  of  equal  justice,  tardily  ac- 
corded after  many  years  of  partial  favour  to  the  colonies  of  the 
Crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  India,  was  saddled  with 
a  limitation  which  greatly  detracted  from  its  value ;  * — the  pro- 


*  When  the  Mauritius,  a  Crown  colony,  was  put  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing of  daties  as  the  West  Indies,  in  1825,  the  boon  was  complete.  The 
duties  on  both  sugar  and  rum  were  simultaneously  equalized. 
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ducts  of  the  sugar-cane,  only  second  in  importance  to  its  great 
staple,  have  been  left  subject  to  the  unequal  imposts  exhibited 
in  the  following  statement : — 

Duties  on  Inq>ortation  into  England. 


The  produce  of,  and  imported  from 
any  British  possession  in  the 
West  Indies,  America,  or  the 
Mauritius : — 

Rum,  per  gallon,      •    L.O     9     0 

Ham  Shrub,  per  do,         0    9     0 

Cordials,  sweetened  or 

mixed,  per  do,     •        10     0 


The  produce  of,  and  imported  from, 
any  British  possession  in  the 
East  Indies  :— 

Rum,  per  gallon,     •    L.0  15  0 

Rum  Shrub,  per  do,         ^110  0 
Cordials,  sweetened  or 

mixed,  per  do,     •         1   10  0 


Duties  on  Importation  into  New  South  Wates^  and  Fan  Diemen's 

Land. 

Rum,  the  produce  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies :  <— 
New  South  Wales,  per 


gallon,         •         .     L.0    6     6 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  per 
do,       •       •        •        0    7     6 


Rum,  the  produce  of  the  East 

Indies  :— 
New  South  Wales,  per 

gallon,       .        .    L.O     8    6 
Van  Diemen's    Land, 

per  do,      •        •        0  10    6^ 

The  excluding  pressure  of  this  discriminating  duty  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  circumstance,  that  East  Indian  rum  is  greatly  in- 
ferior in  value  to  the  produce  of  Jamaica ;  and  bears  at  this  time 
a  much  lower  price,  even  than  that  imported  from  the  Leeward 
Islands.  The  present  average  market  price,  in  bond,  and  at 
English  proof,  of  Jamaica  rum,  is  5s.  2d. ;  of  Leeward  Islands* 
rum,  3s.  6d. ;  and  of  East  India  mm,  2s«  7d.  per  gallon.f     The 


*  These  rates  appear  to  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  but  the  proper* 
tion  is  always  maintained  against  India. 

t  When  this  paragraph  was  written.  Leeward  Islands'  rum  was 
ds.  Sd.,  and  East  Indian  rum  Ss.  6d.  per  gallon.  There  has  been  a  gen- 
eral fall  in  the  market,  which  has  affected  one  article  to  the  extent  of  2d. 
and  the  other  to  the  amount  of  lid.  per  gallon,  their  intrinsic  value 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  equal.  But  an  article  which  has  only  one  or 
two  outlets,  must  always  suffer,  by  comparison,  in  a  falling  market ;  and 
there  is  but  one  price,  at  any  time,  for  East  Indian  rum  ; — owing  to  the 
disabilities  under  which  it  labours,  it  always  sells  at  the  lowest  price  of 
any  rum,  without  benefit  from  any  excellence  of  fla?our.  Just  now, 
its  disabilities  have  been  enhanced.  Great  stress  was  laid  by  several 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  its  admis- 
sion into  the  navy  contracts.  By  the  last  advertisement  for  tenders  to 
supply  the  navy,  the  maximum  of  East  Indian  rum  to  be  taken,  has  been 
fixed  at  half  of  the  whole  demand.  Hence  the  enormous  fall  in  its 
price. 
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duty  in  the  latter  is^  therefore,  581  per  oent  on  the  value  of  the 
article,  whilst  on  Leeward  Islands'  rum,  it  is  258  per  cent,  and 
on  Jamaica  rum,  only  174  per  cent.  The  direct  result  has  been, 
to  shut  East  Indian  rum  entirely  out  of  the  home  market — with 
the  exception  of  a  precarious  demand  for  the  supply  of  the  navy. 
The  average  annual  importations  of  rum,  during  the  last  three 
years,  having  been  4,996,000  gallons,  (of  which  83,345  gallons 
were  East  Indian,)  the  average  entries  for  hom^  consumption 
have  been  3,050,312  gallons;  one  gallon  of  which  only,  during 
tlie  whole  triennial  term,  being  p-[^th  of  the  aggregate  amount, 
was  East  Indian. 

But  the  indirect,  or  rather  more  remote,  consequences  of  the 
partiality  of  which  we  complain  are  still  more  injurious ;  and  that 
not  to  the  natives  of  India  alone,  but  also  to  the  people  of  this 
•  country.  The  whole  concatenation  of  evil  cannot,  however,  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  without 
Homo  preliminary  explanation  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  has  brought  the  question  to  its  present  crisis. 

Owing  partly  to  the  natural  and  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  system  of  slavery — aggravated  by  mismanage- 
ment or  apathy  in  some  instances,  and  by  irritation,  injustice, 
and  reciprocal  wrong  in  others,  and  partly  also,  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  to  drought — the  crops  in  the  West  Indies  have  fallen 
very  considerably  short  of  their  former  standard.  The  sugar 
imported  into  this  country  from  those  colonies  in  1839,  was  less, 
by  more  than  1,200,000  cwts.  than  the  average  imports  of  the 
Ave  years  ending  with  1832  ;  and  less,  by  nearly  500,000  cwts. 
than  the  imports  of  1837  ;  which,  again,  were  considerably  smaller 
than  those  of  any  year  since  1814.  And  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  this  country  has  enhanced  the  disproportion  of  the  supply 
to  the  demand. 

The  primary  consequence  of  this  disproportion  has  been,  of 
course,  as  is  too  well  known,  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
Hritish  India,  which  was  not  relieved  until  1636  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  discriminating  duty,  83.  per  cwt.  in  excess  of  that  im- 
posed upon  the  produce  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  Crown,  has 
oeen  unable  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  imports  from  India 
in  1839  did  not  exceed  500,000  cwts.  and  those  of  1840  are  es- 
timuted  at  800,000  cwts.  Even  this  quantity, — that  supplied  in 
1839  being  little  more  than  half  the  average  export  of  Jamaica 
alone  in  former  times, — was  not  produced  without  great  exertions, 
and  very  spirited  outlay,  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  and  plant- 
ers of  Calcutta  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  high  prices  prevalent  in  this  country. 

In  fact,  under  exbting  circumstances,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
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causes,  which  we  shall  explain  in  the  sequel,  (when  we  come  to 
investigate  how  far  the  West  Indian  planters  have  reason  to  feav 
competition  on  even  ground  with  the  producers  of  our  Eastern 
empire,)  su^ar  cannot  be  grown  and  manufactured  cheaply  in 
British  India.  The  truth,  as  to  this  point,  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  sanguine  anticipations  of  Mr  Trevelyan,  and  the 
desponding  estimates  of  Mr  Larpent.  When  the  former  gentle- 
man says  that  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  could  supply  the  whole 
world,  he  shows,  by  what  he  afterwards  states  of  the  rent  of  sugar- 
land,  and  of  the  necessity  of  irrigation  from  wells  by  the  labour  of 
oxen,  or  even  of  men,  that  it  can  be,  under  such  circumstances, — 
superadded  to  the  great  home  demand,  and  the  very  high  rate  of 
interest  which  obtains  throughout  India, — only  at  such  a  price  as 
the  article  bears  at  present  in  the  market  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
which  it  is  neither  probable  nor  desirable  that  it  should  main- 
tain. On  the  other  hand,  we  conceive  that  Mr  Larpent  forms 
too  low  an  estimate  of  the  results  which  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, at  no  very  distant  date,  from  the  greater  and  more  free 
application  of  Engli^  capital  and  energy  to  the  agriculture  of 
British  India,  and  to  the  rude  processes  of  manufacture  now  pre- 
valent in  that  country;  and  from  the  tendency  of  the  successful 
cultivation  of  one  staple  to  stimulate  by  rendering  cheaper,  and 
therefore  more  profitable,  the  production  of  other  articles.  Indigo 
has  already  acted  in  this  manner  on  sugar.  And  commercial 
enterprize  must  be  encouraged  by  the  increased  and  increasing 
facilities  of  communication  with  our  Eastern  empire,  and  by  the 
improvement  of  its  general  administration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  parliamentary  evidence  furnishes 
abundant  proof,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  nothing  but 
the  factitiously  high  price  of  sugar  has  enabled  the  East  Indian 
producer  to  export  any  considerable  quantity  to  this  country. 
Upon  this  point,  the  testimony  of  Messrs  Larpent  and  Rogers, 
founded  upon  practical  experience,  and  fully  supported  by  facts 
and  figures,  is  quite  conclusive.  In  1839,  the  former  gentleman 
sent  out  an  order  for  300  tons  of  sugar,  giving  *  very  large  limits,' 
— as  high,  he  thinks,  as  rupees  12  per  maund  of  82  lbs ;  but  he 
could  not  get  a  single  pound  at  the  port  of  shipping ;  ^  and  at 
^  that  time,  when  sugar  was  to  be  had,  it  was  not  to  be  had 

*  under  rupees  10,  11,  or  12)  in  the  interior.' — '  At  rupees  9  per 
^  maund,  exdiange  23.  Id.,  freight  L.5,  it  will  stand  in  London  at 
^  34s.  per  cwt.,  all  expenses  paid  to  London  ;  at  rupees  10,  it 
*'  will  stand  at  378. ;  at  rupees  1 1,  at  40s. ;  at  rupees  12,  at  43s. 

*  lOd.  Then  there  are  dock-charges  (about  7d.  per  cwt.)  and 
^  various  charges  for  commission  and  insurance  to  be  added ;  and 
^  thus  putting  the  duty  at  24s.,  you  will  see  what  profit  there  is 
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^  on  the  price  of  sugars  in  the  market :  it  may  be  now  some- 

*  where  about  67s.,  duty  included/  Mr  Larpent  adds,  *  My 
^  memorandum  is,  that  good  Benares  sugar  has  been  rupees  9 

*  for  these  twenty  years/ — (2433-2441.)  Mr  Sym  states,  that 
on  the  1 0th  January  last,  the  price  in  Calcutta  was  from  rupees 
11  to  rupees  12,  8,  per  maund. — (1120.) 

Mr  Rogers  has  personally  tried  the  experiment  of  manufac- 
turing sugar  in  Bengal,  at  a  place  where,  from  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  very  extensive  indigo  factories,  he  has  a  great  com- 
mand of  land;  and  ^  superior  European  superintendents,  and  all 
^  the  superior  native  superintendents,  paid  by  the  indigo  works ; 

*  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  were  eligible  for  the  pur- 

*  poses  of  sugar/  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  advantages, 
the  result  of  the  speculation  (which  Mr  Rogers  displayed  to  the 
Committee,  by  producing  before  it  the  accounts  actually  fur- 
nished *  between  partner  and  partner,  without  any  motive  or 

*  reason  for  deception')  has  been  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the 
money  invested  in  it  would  have  been  better  employed  if  lent 
without  risk  at  the  ordinary  interest  of  the  country. — (4426- 
4469.) 

Some  of  the  causes  which  combine  to  produce  this  result  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation  ;  except  in  so  far  as  the  wise  and 
benevolent  administration  of  British  India  will  certainly,  though 
gradually,  tend  to  the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  that 
noble  country.  But  there  is  one  hinderance  to  the  production  of 
sugar  at  such  a  cost  as  will  admit  of  its  being  brought  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  importer,  at  other  seasons 
than  those  of  scarcity — which  is  patent  on  the  surface — and  which 
it  is  within  the  power,  as  it  is  assuredly  the  duty,  of  the  legisla- 
ture immediately  to  remove.  We  refer  to  the  duty  of  15s.  per 
gallon  on  East  Indian  rum,  which  absolutely  excludes  it,  as  we 
have  shown,  from  the  English  market — (the  diflference  of  6s.  be- 
tween the  duties  on  East  and  West  Indian  rums  being  more  than 
three  times  the  value  of  the  former  at  the  port  of  shipment) — 
and  which,  when  coupled  with  the  corresponding  treatment  or 
the  article  in  all  of  the  Crown  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  (where  it  is  admitted  on  favourable  terms,  solely  through 
a  blunder  in  the  framing  of  an  act  of  Parliament,)  detracts  to  a 
most  ruinous  extent  from  its  commercial  value. 

The  effect  of  this  circumstance  upon  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
sugar,  needs  but  a  brief  explanation  even  to  the  least  informed. 
Sugar  cannot  be  made  without  leaving  as  refuse  the  material 
from  which  rum  is  distilled.  The  operation  of  converting  this 
refuse  into  rum  is  not  expensive ;  and  when  the  whole  produce  of 
the  cane  can  be  profitably  worked  up  and  sold,  the  sugar,  of 
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course,  costs  the  producer  much  less  than  if  he  were  obliged  to 
throw  away,  or  to  sell  for  a  trifle  (as  has  very  generally  been  the 
case  in  India)  the  molasses  and  skinmiings  of  the  boiling  pro- 
cess. When  waste  or  sacrifice  is  unavoidable,  the  sugar-planter 
is  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  in  which  the  English  farmer 
would  be  placed,  if  prevented  from  turning  the  straw  of  his 
crops  to  any  profitable  use ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  rum 
stands  in  a  much  higher  relation  of  value  to  the  sugar,  than  the 
straw  to  the  com. 

Hitherto  the  molasses,  &c.,  have  been  principally  sold  to 
native  confectioners  and  distillers ;  but  Mr  Sym,  a  gentleman 
who  holds  60,000  acres  in  the  district  of  Goruckpue,  about  500 
miles  from  Calcutta,  where  he  manufactures  sugar  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  states,  that  although  he  '  would  rather  sell 
^  them  for  very  little  at  the  works,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of 
'  sending  them  to  Calcutta,'  he  has  now  altogether  outstripped 
the  demand  for  them.     He  says,  ^  Our  last  year's  molasses,  I 

*  understand,  were  not  sold  at  all ;  to  the  best  of  my  present 

*  knowledge,  there  was  no   market  in  the  neighbourhood  for 

*  them.' — (862.)  He  adds,  that  the  molasses  have  hitherto  paid 
from  4s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar;  and 
this  at  the  low  price  of  Is.  6d.  per  maund  of  82  lbs.,  at  which 
they  have  been  sold  to  the  confectioners. — (868.)  Of  course,  if 
the  duty  were  such  as  to  admit  East  Indian  rums  to  a  fair  com- 
petition with  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  Encrlish 
market,  the  share  which  the  molasses,  &c.,  would  pay  of  the 
whole  cost  of  growing  and  working  up  the  sugar-cane,  would  be 
much  larger.  But  it  is  to  add  insult  to  the  understanding,  to 
injury  to  the  interests  of  the  East  Indian  planter  and  merchant, 
to  spin  sophistical  arguments  to  show  that  they  are  not  at  all,  or 
very  slightly,  wronged,  because  their  rum  is  not  excluded  from 
every  market  of  the  world ;  or  because,  at  a  moment  of  unparal- 
leled high  prices,  it  is  saleable  in  England,  at  a  profit,  for  navy 
contracts  or  for  exportation.  No  one,  however,  can  be  better 
aware  than  Mr  Gladstone,  (who  appears  to  have  examined  Mr 
Sym  and  Mr  Rogers,  with  a  view  to  elicit  an  admission,  that 
there  is  not  at  present  any  difficulty  in  dbposing  of  Elast  Indian 
rum  to  advantage,)  that,  at  the  existing  unequal  rates  of  duty, 
nothing  but  the  short  production  of  the  West  Indies  could  have 
afforded  anv  opening,  narrow  as  it  is,  for  the  introduction  of  that 
article ;  ana  that  prudent  men  cannot  be  expected  to  venture  their 
capital  in  an  undertjdcing,  the  success  of  which  must  necessarily 
be  contingent  upon  circumstances  connected  with  the  amount  of 
labour  available  m  the  Anglo-American  sugar  colonies,  altogether 
beyond  their  control. 
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In  fact,  the  narrowness  of  the  market  depreciates  East  Indian 
rum  below  its  real  value.  It  is  of  no  use  in  England  except  for 
certain  limited  purposes ;  and  the  lar^e  purchasers  know  that  thejr 
have  the  importers — who  can  send  the  article  only  to  one  or  two 
|)laces — to  a  great  degree  in  their  power.*  Again,  there  is  much 
inconvenience  in  the  purchase  of  it.  The  large  dealers  in  spirits 
vat  them  in  bond  ;  but  they  must  have  distinct  vats  for  East  In- 
dian rum,  as  the  mixture  of  a  single  gallon  of  it  with  a  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  gallons  of  West  Indian  rum,  would  subject  the 
whole  to  the  duty  of  15s.  It  is  in  evidence,  that,  but  for  this 
circumstance.  East  Indian  rum  could  be  very  advantageously 
used  in  what  is  called  ^  parting,'  i.  e.  giving  flavour  to  the  richer 
spirits  of  the  West  Indies.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in 
trade  thaii  that  such  disabilities  must  depreciate,  f 

We  must  again  quote  Mr  Rogers,  whose  evidence  entirely 
bears  oiit  that  of  Mr  Sym.     He  is  asked, — *  Would  you  have 

*  built  your  sugar  manufactory,  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  ex- 

*  pectation,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  that  the  duties  on  ru- 
^ gar  and  rum  would  be  equalized?    Certainly  not. — (4470.)   If 

*  the  duties  on  rum  were  equalized,  you  would  then  make  a  much 

*  larger  profit?    Yes,  and  if  the  duties  on  rum  are  not  equalized, 

*  we  must  give  it  up.'     Again,  *  If  your  belief  and  opinion  was, 

*  that  the  duties  would  not  be  equalized,  or  that  there  was  a  strong 

*  probability  that  they  would  not  be  equalized,  would  you  extend 

*  your  risk  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar?     I  would  not :  I  would 

*  make  the  first  loss  the  least,  by  selling  the  whole  sugar  factories 

*  that  I  have  got,  sacrificing  the  whole  outlay.' — f4560.) 

In  a  word,  if  those  duties  be  not  equalized,  British  India  can 
aid  in  supplying  us  with  sugar  only  when  the  price  of  that 
necessary  of  life  is  extravagantly  high ;  and  the  consequence 
must  be — if  the  people  of  England  will  endure  it — that  the  West 
Indies  will  have  a  monopoly  of  that  article  as  well  as  of  rum. 

But  we  have  exhibited,  as  yet,  only  a  part  of  the  mischief  in- 
flicted upon  Great  Britain  by  the  partiality  complained  of.  The 
preference  given  to  West  Indian  rum  does  not  merely  shut  out 
East  Indian  rum,  and  raise  the  price  of  East  Indian  sugar ; — it 
also  diminishes  the  supply,  and,  consequently,  raises  the  price 
of  West  Indian  sugar.     This  results  from  the  circumstance,  that 


*  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  the  merchant  service  mast 
take  one-half  of  their  ship  stores  in  West  Indian  fum.  For  the  remain- 
ing^ moietj,  East  Indian  rum  is  on  no  hetter  footing  than  mm  made  by 
slave  labour,  French  brandy,  Geneva,  or  any  other  foreign  spirits. 

t  See  Questions  881  and  882,  and  4543  to  4570. 
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the  West  Indian  planter  having  to  meet  the  East  Indian  sugar 
in  the  market,  on  comparatively  even  terms,  (though  we  have 
shown  how  the  unequal  duties  on  rum  affect  this  competition,) 
but  having  an  absolute  monopoly  of  rum  for  home  consumption, 
finds  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  article  to  be  the  most  prontable 
mode  of  working  up  the  cane. 

Inhere  is  ample  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  position  both  in 
the  statistical  returns,  and  in  the  evidence  before  us.  Collating 
the  Appendices,  (Nos.  8  and  16)  to  the  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  that  the  imports  of 
sugar  and  rum  from  the  British  plantations  in  America,  during 
the  last  three  years,  were  severally  as  follows  :— 

Vcsr. 

1837,  . 

1838,  •         •  . 
looHy        •          •          • 

This  statement  shows  that  the  manufacture  of  rum  has  suf- 
fered  much  less  reduction  than  that  of  sugar.  We  have  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  this  difference,  in  the  examination  of 
Mr  B.  B.  Greene,  agent  for  the  management  of  several  es* 
tates  in  the  West  Indies.  ^  We  have  written  out,'  he  says,  *  to 
^  alter  the  proportions  on  one  or  two  estates  in  Jamaica,  and 

*  directed  more  rum  to  be  made  and  less  sugar,  in  consequence 
'  of  the  rum  being  of  greater  value  than  the  sugar  from  which  it 
^  is  made :'  and  again,  *  At  present  the  falling  off  in  rum  is  not 

*  in  proportion  to  the  falling  off  in  sugar ;  at  least,  I  believe  it 

*  80  happens  at  present;  and  1  think,  owing  to  the  high  price 

*  which  rum  bears,  that  many  planters  have  been  anxious  to 
^  make  a  larger  quantity  of  it;  the  quantity  has  not  fallen  off  in 
^  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sugar.'  ^  This  is,  in  foct,  the 
recoil  upon  the  heads  of  the  people  of  England,  of  the  unwise  and 
unfair  preference  with  whicn  they  have  suffered  their  rulers  to 
tr(*at  one  class  of  their  colonies,  to  the  injury  of  other,  and  cer- 
tainly not  less  valuable,  possessions. 

This  course  of  policy  has  been  pursued  so  long,  that  the  habit 
of  regarding  fiscal  questions  solely  as  they  affect  the  interests  of 
this  or  the  other  class,  in  unconcealed  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  the  public,  has  become,  in  some  mind%  altogether  inveterate. 
Several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committees,  made 
it  their  principal  object  to  prove,  that  spirits  are  made,  or  might 
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be  made,  in  India,  so  cheap  and  so  good,  that  it  is  indispens- 
able to  exclude  them  by  a  duty  very  much  in  excess  of  that 
levied  upon  West  Indian  or  home-made  spirits ;  lest  their  merits 
in  those  respects  should  cause  them  to  supersede  all  other  articles 
in  the  market.  Mr  B.  Greene  tells  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  *  that  when  rice  is  combined  with  molasses,  he  considers 

*  them  the  most  perfect  materials  that  can  be  combined  to  produce 

*  the  most  perfect  spirit/ — (1072.)  Statements  are  given  in  to 
show  how  dangerously  cheap  and  excellent — *  9d.  better  and  7d. 

*  cheaper,'  (Idem,  1082) — spirits  could  be  manufactured  in  India; 
as  if  it  were  an  object  that  the  people  of  England  should  be  com- 
pelled, notwithstanding,  to  drink  what  is  comparatively  dear  and 
bad ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  desirable  that  the  revenue  should  benefit 
by  the  difference  between  the  two  costs  of  production,  leaving  to 
the  consumer  the  advantage  of  using  a  superior  article.  Mr 
McQueen  is  just  as  explicit  upon  this  point  as  Mr  Greene.  He 
is  asked — '  What,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  introduction  into  the 

*  British  market,  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  spirits  distilled 

*  either  from  rice  or  cane  juice  in  India,  upon  West  India  rum,  or 
•upon  British-made  spirits?'     He  replies,  *  The  effect  would 

*  be  exceedingly  injurious  indeed,  from  the  superiority  of  the 

*  spirits  that  could  be  distilled  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  cane  in 

*  India.     If  admitted  into  this  country  upon  equal  duties  as  West 

*  India  rum,  it  would  certainly  supersede  West  India  rum  in 

*  this  country,  because  it  could  be  sold  much  cheaper,  and  it 

*  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  British-made  spirits,  espe- 

*  cially  the  malt  spirits,  and  the  raw  grain  spirits  which  are  used 

*  in  rectifying,  because  the  East  India  rice  spirit  would  be  made 

*  cheaper  than  the  raw  grain  spirit.'  * 

The  mention  of  rice  spirits  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  evidence, 
is  a  bugbear,  got  up  to  alarm  the  distillers,  maltsters,  and  bar- 
ley growers,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  rescue  of  the  West 
Indian  interest ;  for  it  is  in  evidence  that  no  such  spirits  are 
made  in  India,  and  all  that  is  demanded  on  behalf  of  that  coun- 
try is  the  equalization  of  the  duty  on  rum.  It  is  urged,  indeed, 
that  if  the  duty  on  rum  were  equalized,  the  rice  spirits,  when 
made,  would  be  used  to  adulterate  and  increase  the  quantity  of 
rum ;  but  as  Mr  M'Queen  (the  great  authority  for  this  fearful 
anticipation  of  fraud  on  the  Customs)  informs  us,  that  a  gallon 
of  rum  can  be  made  in  India  for  O^d.  (Q.  3146),  whilst  *  the 
^  prime  cost  of  a  gallon  of  rice  spirits  in  India'  is  lid.  (Q. 
3162),  no  person  who  does  not  fear  that  a  bad  sovereign  will 
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be  passed  upon  him  between  two  halfpence,  need  be  under  any 
apprehension  that  either  the  revenue,  or  the  West  India  planters, 
will  be  wronged  by  the  substitution  of  a  costly  for  a  cheap  article. 
The  testimony  of  Messrs  Gouger  (Qs.  2085-2100)  and  Rogers, 
(Qs.  4579-4581),  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  fact,  that  rice  is 
not  at  present  distilled  in  Bengal  to  any  extent  worthy  of  notice. 
The  latter  gentleman  states,  with  great  truth,  that  the  excise 
laws  and  practices  are  most  efficient  in  India,  to  prevent  the  adul- 
teration of  spirits  manufactured  for  exportation ;  and  the  govern- 
ment has  a  direct  interest  in  such  prevention,  there  being  an 
export  duty  of  2^  per  cent  on  grain  spirits,  whilst  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane  are  free.  But  this  ex- 
planation is  only  needed  by  the  uninstructed.  The  real  alarm, — 
in  which  the  British  public,  when  once  apprised  of  the  true 
cause  of  the  outcry,  is  not  likely  to  participate, — is  that  India, 
if  admitted  to  a  fair  competition,  will  supply  .our  market  with 
such  superior  rum,  at  such  a  low  price,  tnat  the  West  Indians 
will  not  be  able  to  contend  against  it.  We  do  not  believe, — for 
reasons  founded  on  the  present  and  probable  future  state  of  things 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  we  shall  presently 
state, — that  this  will  be  the  case  ;  but  it  certainlv  appears  to  us 
to  be  but  common  justice,  both  to  the  people  of  England  and  to 
the  people  of  India,  that  the  contending  parties  should  be  placed 
on  equal  ground;  in  order  that,  whicnever  may  carry  off  the 
prize,  the  full  benefits  of  the  contest  may  be  secured  to  the  public 
of  England. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter at  issue  between  the  planters  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  their  respective  supporters,  at  which  other  and  broader  con- 
siderations, connected  with  our  home  manyfactures,  interweave 
themselves  with  the  question  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  effective  treatment,  as  a  whole, 
of  the  important  subject  before  us,  that  we  should  combine  some 
new  threads  with  those  which  we  have  been  hitherto  pursuing. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  lays  down  the 
following  sound  principles,  in  its  Report  on  the  Petition  of  the 
East  India  Company : — *  It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  the 

*  general  principle  upon  which  commercial  regulations,  affecting 

*  the  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonial 

*  dependencies,  should  rest,  should  be  that  of  perfect  equality, 

*  subject  to  exception  only  where  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
'  whole  Empire,  or  the  temporary  circumstances  of  any  part  of 

*  our  foreign  possessions,  may  seem  to  render  such  exception  ne- 

*  cessary  or  expedient ;  that  no  partial  favour  should  grant  to 
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^  one  colony  any  advantage  ov^r  finother,  either  in  the  colonial 

*  ports  or  in  those  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  still  less  that  Par- 

*  liament  should  partially  secure  for  the  produce  and  manufa&- 
^  tures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  any  ad  vantage « in  any  colonial 

*  port  oyer  the  competing  produce  and  manufactures  of  its  own 

*  dependencies;  for  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Committee, 
^  that  colonial  possesnions,  scattered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
^  globe,  and  legislatively  dependent  on  the  acts  of  a  distant  Go- 
^  vernment,  can  only  be  maintained  in  peaceful  and  willing 

<  obedience,  by  making  strict  justice  and  impartiality  the  sole 

*  guide  of  every  legisktive  proceeding  by  wnich  they  may  be 
•^ected.' 

After  specifying  one  or  two  comparatively  unimportant  cases  in 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  these  principles  should 
be  immediately  acted  upon,*  the  Report  proceeds  : — *  It  would 

<  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  Committee  had  they  deemed 

*  themselves  justified  in  recommending  further,  at  the  present 
^  moment,  that  the  duty  on  E^t  Indian  rum  should  be  at  once, 

*  and  in  all  cases,  assimilated  to  that  levied  in  British  ports  on 

*  rum,  the  produce  of  the  colonies  in  which  slavery  has  been 

*  recently  abolished ;  but  they  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit 

*  that  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  state 

*  of  transition  in  which  those  colonies  now  are,  afford  grounds 
^  for  excepting  them  at  present  from  the  rigorous  application  of 

*  the  principle  of  equality/  Accordingly,  India  is  sentenced  to 
struggle  on  under  the  existing  system  of  partiality,  *  although/  it 


*  <  The  Committee  first  strongly  recommend  the  immediate  removal 

<  of  all  those  distinctive  duties  in  Aastralia  and  in  Ceylon,  by  which  ad- 

*  vantage  is  given  to  the  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  that  of 

*  India,  and  of  our  other  Colonial  dependencieB*'  There  is  no  distinction 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  colonies  that  are  specifically 
mentioned ;  yet  so  late  as  the  lOth  of  August  last»  a  new  tariff  for  the 
former  colony  was  passed  by  her  Majesty  in  Council,  under  which  [be- 
sides that  the  sugar  of  the  Crown  colonies  is  admitted  at  2s.  dd.  per  cwt., 
and  the  spirits  of  those  colonies,  or  of  Great  Britain,  at  4d.  per  gallon, 
(French  brandy  bearing  the  same  dnty,)  whilst  East  Indian  sugar  and  ram 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  sugar  and  spirits,  and  are  seve- 
rally charged  at  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  Is.  per  gallon,]  <  Goods,  wares,  and 

<  merchaodizey  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not  declared  free  of 

*  doty,  being  the  growtbt  p>Poduce»  or  maouiacture  of  the  United  King- 

*  dom»  or  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  possessions  abroad/  ajre  charged  at  the 
rat?  of  9  per  cent;  but  East  Indian  goods,  &:c.  have  to  psy,  in  common 
with  thoai?  of  <  ipy  foreign  state/  10  per  cei^t. 
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is  acknowledged  that  ^  it  must  have  the  effect  of  withholding  from 
^  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  a  new  source 
^  of  profit,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that,  on  general  principles, 

*  they  have  a  just  right  to  participate  ;  and  of  postponing,  for  a 

*  period,  the  important  relief  which  the  consumer  in  this  country 

*  would  derive  from  the  increased  cheapness  of  sugar/ 

Thus  it  is  that  general  principles  are  too  often  treated  by  our 
legislators.  In  the  s^bstract,  that  is,  when  they  interfere  with 
the  advantage  of  no  powerful  interest,  and  can  be  but  of  little, 
if  any,  practical  benefit  to  the  community,  they  are  strongly  as* 
serted  and  commanded.  In  the  opposite  case,  those  who  thrive 
upon  the  perpetuation  of  abuses,  and  those  who  are  disposed  to 
aid  in  maintaining  them,  never  find  anv  difficulty  in  showing 
some  special  reason,  more  or  less  plausible,  why  general  princi- 
ples ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  partial  favour  be  made  the  rule 
of  proceeding.  But  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
^  the  state  of  transition,'  which  is  made  the  sole  argument  for  the 
extended  grant  of  the  monopoly  of  rum  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Mauritius,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  *  the  colonies  in  which 
^  slavery  has  been  recently  abolished ;'  but  that  British  India  has 
been  for  some  years,  and  still  is,  in  that  predicament — owing 
solely  to  the  favour  which  Great  Britain  has  shown  to  herself 
in  her  commercial  intercourse  with  her  magnificent,  but  unjustly 
treated,  dependency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  show,  that  under  whatever  difficulties  the  West  Indian 
Eroprietors  at  present  labour,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
utable  to  their  own  mismanagement,  want  of  energy,  and  loss 
of  temper;  which,  again,  owe  their  origin  more  to  the  habitual 
fiaivouritism  with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  the  legislature 
of  Great  Britain,  than  to  ail  other  causes  put  together.  If  they 
had  not  been  so  spoiled,  they  would  now  be  at  least  as  competent 
to  walk  alone,  without  the  crutches  of  discriminative  duties,  as 
British  India  has  been  able  to  bear  up  against  the  heavy  disad- 
vantages to  which  she  has  been  so  long  subjected ;  and  we  should 
not  now  be  required,  after  paying  to  the  West  Indies  the  best 
part  of  L.20,000,000,  as  the  price  of  the  emancipation  of  their 
•laves,  to  undertake,  at  the  expense  of  the  overburdened  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  this  country,  and  to  the  admitted  injury  of 
India,  the  proverbially  hopeless  task  of  teaching  men  to  swim, 
without  allowing  them  to  venture  into  the  water. 

To  demonstrate,  in  the  first  place,  that  British  India  is  in  <  a 
*  state  of  transition:' — Her  cotton  manufacture,  a  branch  of 
ute^  industry,  which,  probably,  was  first  cultivated  bv  her 
children,  has  been  gradually  destroyed  by  the  superior  skill  and 
oapittl  of  England.    But  the  contest  has  not  been  carried  oo 
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fairly.  The  dominant  country  has  abused  its  power,  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  its  dependency.  The 
cotton  fabrics  of  England,  strong  in  its  steam-engines  and  its 
spinning-jennies,  and  in  the  enormous  concentrated  wealth  which 
confers  upon  it  such  unrivalled  power  as  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try, have  been  admitted  into  India  at  a  duty  of  3^  per  cent ; 
whilst  the  products  of  the  rude  industry  of  India — wonderful,  in 
many  instances,  with  reference  to  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  their  manufacture,  for  their  beauty  and  substantial  excel- 
lency— are  charged  in  Great  Britain  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
The  result  has  been  the  almost  absolute  annihilation  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  India;  attended,  of  course,  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  very  large  proportion  of  whatever  capital — large  in  rela- 
tion to  the  poverty  of  the  country — was  invested  in  it ;  and  with 
great  suffermg  to  the  numerous  class  of  weavers,  their  families, 
and  dependents.  It  was  of  this  state  of  things  that  the  late 
Governor-General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  spoke  in  his  Minute 
of  the  dOth  May  1829,  recommending  the  free  settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India.  *  No  stronger  argument  can  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  present  proposition,'  said  his  Lordship,  ^  than 
is  exhibited  by  the  effect  which  European  skill  and  machinery 
have  produced  against  the  prosperity  of  India.  In  the  last 
despatch  in  the  commercial  department  from  the  India  House, 
dated  3d  September  1838,  the  Court  declare  that  they  are  at 
l^t  obliged  to  abandon  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  trade 
in  cotton  manufactures,  both  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  because, 
through  the  intervention  of  power-looms,  the  British  goods 
have  a  decided  superiority  in  quality  and  price.  Cotton  piece 
goods,  for  so  many  ages  the  staple  manufacture  of  India,  seem 
thus  for  ever  lost.  The  Dacca  muslins,  celebrated  over  the 
whole  world  for  their  beauty  and  fineness,  are  also  annihilated 
from  the  ^me  cause  ;  nor  is  the  silk  trade  likely  long  to  escape 
equal  ruin.  In  the  same  despatch  the  Court  describe  the  great 
depression  of  price  which  this  article  sustained  in  consequence 
of  the  diminisned  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  England,  and  of 
the  rivalry  of  British  silk  handkerchiefs.  The  sympathy  of  the 
Court  is  deeply  excited  by  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
exhibiting  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  effects  of  a  commercial  re- 
volution, productive  of  so  much  suffering  to  numerous  classes 
in  India,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  commerce.' 
This  representation  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  Mr  Tre- 
velyan  states  that  '  the  finer  sorts  of  Indian  cotton  manufactures 
^  have  almost  disappeared.  Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  Dacca 
*  muslin  is  now  made,  as  an  extraordinary  luxury  for  the  Rajahs 
<  and  other  wealthy  natives ;  the  peculiar  kind  of  silky  cotton 
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<  formerly  grown  in  Bengal,  from  which  the  fine  Dacca  muslins 
^  used  to  be  made,  is  now  hardly  ever  seen  :  the  population  of  the 

<  town  of  Dacca  has  fallen  from  150,000  to  30,000  or  40,000; 
^  and  the  jungle  and  malaria  are  fast  encroaching  on  the  town.* 
— (Q.  1824.)  Mr  Larpent  quotes  a  paper  given  to  him  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  resided  thirty-five  years  in  India  in  the  civil 
service,  who  states  that,  at  one  time,  200,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  cotton  &brics  of  Dacca, 
in  that  city  and  its  environs.     *  It  is  supposed  that  a  much  less 

*  number  than  10,000  in  the  district  now  practise  the  art.  They 

*  have  all  disappeared.     The  city  is  reduced  from  300,000  in- 

*  habitants,  to  about  30,000.'— (Q.  2776.) 

The  statistical  returns  fully  bear  out  this  testimony.  Those 
documents  show  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  piece-goods  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  East  Indies  has  fallen  off  to  tne  ex- 
tent exhibited  in  the  annexed  statement. 


Whlt«  Callcoet 

Dyf  d  CotUot 

and  MatitOy 

and  OrftM^doiby 

ToUU 

Plrors. 

Pieces. 

Pieeta. 

1814 

967,652 

298,956 

1,266,608 

1821 

275,352 

259,143 

534,495 

1828 

203,848 

218,656 

422,504 

1835 

Particulars 

not  given. 

306,086 

1837 

Do. 

Do. 

414,450* 

We  learn  also  from  the  evidence,  that  whibt  the  average  value 
of  all  piece-goods  annually  imported  into  this  country  from  India, 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1814,  was  L.  1,400,000,  the 
value  of  cotton  goods  brought  to  England,  and  entered  for  home 
consumption  during  the  five  last  years,  has  averaged  only 
L.2,526,  and  of  silk  goods  L.92,285  per  annum. — (Qs.  554  and 
610.) — •  In  1815/  says  Mr  R.  M.  Martin,  *  the  cotton  goods 

*  exported  from  India  were  13,000,000  of  rupees  (L.  1,300, 000;) 

<  in  1832  they  were  less  than  1,000,000  (L.100,000).     In  the 

*  year  1800,  Calcutta  exported  piece-goods  alone  to  the  amount 

*  of  3,908,810  in  number,  and  in  value  L.1,795,887  ;  while  in 

*  1835,  the  total  number  of  cotton,  silk,  and  embroidered  piece* 

*  goods  received  in  Calcutta  from  the  interior,  was  only  348,727 

*  pieces,  value  L.150,000.     The  cotton  piece-goods  received  at 

*  Calcutta  from  the  interior  in  1812,  were  4,000,000  of  pieces ;  in 

<  1835-36  they  were  only  250,000.'— (Q.  3877.) 

But  this  change  of  circumstances — great  asit  is^is  only  a  part 
of  *  the  transition'  that  has  taken  place.     Not  only  has  India 
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almost,  entirelj  ceased  to  export  her  cotton  manu&ctures,  but 
her  native  industry  has  been  superseded  to  an  enormous  extent, 
in  her  own  markets,  by  the  products  of  the  British  power- ^ms. 
The  appendix,  No.  23,  displays  the  following  remarkable  facts : — 

*  An  account  qfthe  quantities  of  British  manufactures  exported  to 

India. 


CottoQt  and  Muillofl, 

Cottont  and  Maftlna* 

WblU  and  PUln. 

Checked  aod  Dyad* 

Tdtal. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yard*. 

1814 

.     .      213,408 

604,800 

818,208 

1821 

9,423,352 

.       9,715.374 

19,138,726 

1828 

.      30,411,857 

•     12.410,220 

42,822,077 

1835 

.      39,459,172 

.     12,318,105       . 

51,777,277 

1837 

Particulars  not  given. 

64,213,633 

Bein^  about  a  yard  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Bri- 
tish India.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  all.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied with  displacing  the  complete  native  manufactures  to  this 
enormous  extent.  In  1825,  we  began  to  return  to  India  her 
own  cotton  in  a  state  ready  for  weaving.  In  that  year,  the 
value  of  twist  and  yam  sent  to  India  was  L.16,000.  In  1837,  it 
had  increased  to  L.602,000.*  Upon  receiving  this  information, 
Mr  Irving  appears  to  have  asked,  *  That  jnust  have  increased  the 
^  looms  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  India,  must  it 
<not?' — And  Mr  Brocklehurst,  *  Though  looms  have  been  sup- 

*  pressed  by  the  introduction  of  British  manufactures,  probably 
^  the  number  has  been  increased  by  the  quantity  of  yarn  sent  out 

*  for  another  manufacture  ?'     To  which  Mr  Melvill  replied,  *  I 

*  think  not,  as  they  must  have  previously  made  the  yarn  them- 

*  selves.'t  Such  are  the  miserable  straws  which  even  intelligent 
men  are  compelled  to  catch  at,  when  they  are  sinking  under  the 
hopeless  weight  of  a  bad  cause. 

We  desire,  however,  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  quoted  Lord  William  Bentinck's  Minute  only  to  show,  by 
unexceptionable  testimony,  that  ^  the  transition'  which  has  taken 
place — to  the  signal  benefit  of  England — Q;he  export  of  whose 
manufactures  to  India  has  increased  from  L.2,8 19,000,  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1835,  to  L.3,81 7,000,  on 
the  average  of  the  three  years  enduig  with  1838,) — has  necessarily 
inflicted  severe  suffering  upon  certain  classes  of  the  natives  of 
our  Eastern  empire.  But  we  by  no  means  think,  with  his  Lord- 
ship, that  the  effects  exhibited  have  been  *  produced  by  Euro- 
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f  Answers  to  Questions  $05  and  607. 
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^  pean  ikill  and  machinery  again&t  the  prosperity  of  India ;'  still 
less  do  we  agree  with  the  opinion  more  explicitly  stated  by  Mr 
Irvingy  that  *  the  manu£actures  of  this  country  that  go  into  India 
^  so  materially  interfere  with  the  native  manufactures  that  in 

*  place  of  giving  wealth  they  give  poverty  to  the  inhabitants ;' 
or  with  Mr  R.  M.  Martin,  that  *  where  we  are  supplanting  the 
^  native  manufacturers,'  we  are  *  consequently  impoverishing  the 

*  country  /  that  by  the  increased  importation  of  cotton  twist* 

*  great  injury  has  been  caused  to  India ;'  and  that  that  importa- 
tion is  to  be  regretted,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  India,  *  because  it  displaces  to  that  extent  a  portion 

<  of  their  manufactures  without  giving  them  anv  corresponding 

*  benefit.'  On  the  contrary,  our  conviction  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
matter  upon  the  real  interests  of  India,  isentirely  in  unison  with  that 
stated  by  Mr  Melvill  in  the  following  passage  of  his  evidence. 
He  is  asked,  *  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of 

*  raising  the  duty  on  the  import  of  British  manufactured  articles 

*  into  India,  which  now  stands  at  an  o^  valorem  from  one  and  a 
^  half  to  three  per  cent,  until  some  eaualisation  of  the  duties  on 

*  the  raw  produce  of  India  brought  into  this  country  was 
^  effected?'     He  replied,  *  Independently  of  the  check  which  it 

*  would  give  to  British  manu&ctures,  I  think  the  imposition  of 
^  higher  duties  on  articles  used  in  India  would  be  injurious  to  the 

<  people  of  that  country.— Why  so  ? — Because  it  would  make  the 

*  articles  dearer.'* 

This  is  sound  and  enlightened  principle ;  let  it  by  all  means  be 
acted  upon.  Let  the  machinery  of  Manchester  and  Paisley  be 
worked  to  its  full  power ;  let  it  be  improved  until  the  reduced 
cost  of  its  produce  shall  enable  every  native  of  India  to  clothe 
himself  comfortably  for  half  the  price  which  his  father  was  com* 
pelled  to  pay  for  an  inferior  article.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
g^eat  body  oT  the  people  of  any  country  can  be  injured  by  being 
eoabled  to  supply  their  wants  at  a  cheap  rate.  Bot  let  us  deal 
with  *  one  weight  and  one  measure.'  Let  us  not  proclaim,  and 
act  upon,  this  doctrine  by  pouring  our  cotton  cloth,  yam,  and 
twist  into  British  India,  at  an  almost  nonunal  duty,  whilst  we 
impose  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  expiring  cotton  manu- 
factures of  tnat  country;  and — which  is  a  far  more  practical 

•  Qnestions  575  and  576.  The  really  wise  and  prsctical  retaliation 
would  be  to  abolish  the  distinctions  in  the  daties  leviad  in  India  upon 
goods  imported  and  exported  on  British  and  foreign  bottOBM  respec- 
Uvelj.  Sack  a  step  wonM  probaMjr  eoamel  Psriiameattodo  jnstice,  for 
yery  shame's  sake. 
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^evance — protect  our  own  dearer  and  inferior  silk  goods  by  a 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent.  This  is  not  common  justice ;  it  is  not 
common  sense.  It  would  be  quite  as  advantageous  for  the 
people  of  England  to  have  from  India  the  cheapest  and  best  silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  as  it  is  for  the  people  of  India  to  have  from 
England  the  cheapest  and  best  cotton  piece-goods.  We  can  see 
that  free- trade  is  a  blessing  to  India;  why  should  we  imagine 
that  it  would  be  a  curse  to  ourselves  ? 

But  the  matter  of  the  silk  trade  and  silk  duties  demands  fuller 
exposition  ;  though  we  need  not  enter  here  upon  the  history  of 
the  futile  endeavour,  so  long  persevered  in,  to  secure  our  home 
manufacture  from  rivalry,  and  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  foreign  silk 

foods.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show  that  British 
ndia  has  been  treated,  in  regarn  to  the  silk  manufacture,  with 
uniform  selfishness  and  injustice.  Whilst  we  have  given  our 
possessions  in  India  no  advantage  over  the  south  of  Europe, 
or  any  other  country,  in  supplying  us  with  raw  silk — (a  course 
of  proceeding,  which,  though  we  by  no  means  find  fault  with 
it,  IS  very  different  from  the  preference  given  to  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  colonies  of  the  Crown,*)  and  have  burdened 
her  manufactures  with  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  we  have  com- 

Eelled  her  to  admit  our  manufactures  at  a  duty  of  three  and  a 
alf  per  cent.  Yet  even  this  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
a  great  step  in  advance ;  for  up  to  1826,  the  corahs  and  ban- 
dannas of  India,  though  used  by  everybody  above  the  poorest 
classes,  were  actually  contraband.!  The  consequence  was,  that 
whilst  they  were  smuggled  directly  into  this  country  by  thou- 
sands, they  were  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  In  bond,  at  the 
East  India  Company's  sales,  to  be  exported  to  the  continent ;  for 
the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  back  again,  at  a  greatly  enhanced 
price  to  the  consumer,  but  equally  barren  to  the  revenue. 

Since  1826,  thanks  to  Mr  Huskisson — who  stated  most  truly, 
in  his  speech  of  the  8th  March  1824,  that  ^  to  the  prohibitive 
^  system  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  that  in  silk  only,  in  the  whole 
*  range  of  manufactures,  we  were  left  behind  our  neighbours' — 


*  The  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.  levied  on  all  raw  silk  not  being  <id  valorem^ 
it  falls  of  course  much  more  heavily  upon  the  coarse  staple  of  India,  than 
upon  the  more  valuable  produce  or  France  or  Italy. 

t  Corjih  is  the  plain  silk  cloth,  (called  by  some  ^  grey  cloth'^)  undyed. 
'  Bandanna'  is  the  same  article  dyed ;  <  choppa'  the  same  printed.  But 
all  dyed  or  printed  handkerchiefis  appear  to  be  called  indiscriminately 
<  bandannas '  in  England. 
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our  measures  have  been  somewhat  wiser.  Still,  the  protecting 
duties  have  been  greatly  too  high  ;  and  they  have  produced,  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  their  practical  operation,  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  monopoly.  As  regards  India,  the  effect  of  the  exist- 
ing system  has  been  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  of  England 
to  waste  their  time  and  their  skill  in  making  articles  which  India 
is  capable  of  making  both  better  and  cheaper ;  to  the  neglect  of 
branches  of  the  art  into  which  she  could  not  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  us,  and  for  the  produce  of  which  she  would  be  an 
excellent  customer.  Mr  Rogers  informed  the  Committee  that 
India  is  *  capable  of  supplying  any  sort  of  corahs,  and  the  rough 
^  sort  of  silks — a  great  part  of  the  value  of  which  consists  in  the 
^  raw  material — much  cheaper  than  they  can  possibly  be  manu- 
^  factured  in  England.'     On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  *  that 

*  French  manufactured  silks — the  lighter  qualities  of  gauzes,  very 

*  light  sarcenets,  and  that  light,  showy,  unsubstantial,  gossamer 
^  sort — have  been  exported  to  a  great  extent  to  India,  for  native 
^  consumption  ;'  notwithstanding  that  the  duty  is  ^  about  twice  as 
^  much  as  upon  English  silks,'  solely  *  because  the  article  is  su- 
^  perior,  the  taste  of  the  Indians  being  much  cultivated  in  France.' 
Exactly  in  proportion  as  the  English  manufacturer  is  encouraged 
by  the  high  protecting  duty  to  persevere  in  producing  the  heavy 
silk  handkerchiefs — which,  after  all,  are  not  by  any  means  equal 
to  the  article  of  the  same  description  made  more  cheaply  in  India — 
the  motive  is  taken  from  him  to  exert  his  superior  ingenuity  in 
making  the  light  showy  silks,  the  material  of  which  costs  little  ; 
which  the  people  of  India  cannot  make  for  themselves ;  *  unless 
^  they  pay  ten  times  the  cost  for  the  manufacturing ;'  and  which, 
if  we  do  not  persist  in  denying  them  the  means,  by  excluding 
the  product  of  their  ruder  industry,  they  would  be  most  forward 
to  purchase.     Mr  Rogers  states  that,  ^  if  the  production  of  arti- 

*  cles  suited  to  their  taste  were  cultivated,  he  nas  no  doubt  that 

*  a  vast  trade  could  be  carried  on  between  this  country  and  India 

*  in  silk  goods  ;'  since  there  is  ^  no  article  which  possibly  could 
'  be  more  suitable  to  their  taste :  for,  more  or  less,  every  man  or 

*  woman  wears  some  article  of  silk  produce  on  their  person/ — 

*  Why  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? '  (as  to  the  extent  of  trade 
that  might  be  driven) — *  Because  very  considerable  quantities  are 

*  imported  from  France.     French  goods  bear  an  excessive  duty 

*  in  India,  as  compared  with  that  charged  on  British  goods  im- 

*  ported  there.     They  can  only  meet  that  by  having  cultivated 

*  the  taste  of  the  natives  more,  and,  of  course,  bv  supplying  them 

*  with  an  article  that  they  can  afford  to  give  a  higher  price  for.' 
Such  is  the  effect  of  legislative  protection.  Our  manufacturers 
are  taught  to  rely  upon  something  else  than  their  own  ingenuity 
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and  exertions ;  consequently^  ingenteiity  is  not  exercised,  and  ex- 
ertions are  not  made ;  and  in  spite  of  a  discriminating  duty,  they 
are  beaten  by  foreigners  in  the  market  of  our  own  transmarine 
possessions. 

The  present  condition  of  the  trade  in  manufactured  silks,  be- 
tween India,  England,  and  the  Continent,  is  Tery  remarkable. 
The  change  of  system,  incomplete  as  it  was,  which  took  place 
in  1826,  has  had  the  effect  of  doubling  the  export  of  British  silk 
manufactures — the  average  ralne  of  the  exports  in  the  three 
years  ending  with  1824,  having  been  L.368,7d3 ;  that  in  the 
three  years  ending  with  1840,  L.71d,0l3.  Still,  chough  of 
the  old  leaven  of  protection  has  been  retained  to  keep  some 
branches  of  the  trade  in  an  unhealthy,  unnatural  state.  One 
witness,  Mr  John  Francis,  told  the  Committee  that  he  could 

Purchase  a  piece  of  Indian  corah  for  a  less  price  than  he  could 
uy  a  pound  of  silk  wherewith  to  imitate  it.     He  had  ^  laid 

•  out  L.*i0O0  in  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  making  corahs, 

*  and  that  is  now  standing  still,'  as  he  lost  25  per  cent  in  his  last 
speculation  of  working  up  L.4000's  worth  of  coarse  silk.  He 
employed  150  to  200  men  in  manufacturing  bandannas  only,  be- 
sides about  80  engaged  in  working  the  machinery.  All  these 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  he  has  not  now  a  single 
loom  going.    (Questions  6784-89.)   By  strusrgles  such  as  these, 

Eossession  of  the  home  market  has  b^en  partially  maintained ; 
ut  the  trade  with  the  Continent  in  British  bandannas  has  been 
superseded  by  the  Indian  article ;  as  the  following  table,  showing 
the  value  of  British  and  Indian  silk  handkerchiefs  exported  to 
France,  will  demonstrate. 


Vein. 

BritUh  Sllkf. 

indim  Silks. 

£ 

£ 

1832, 

60,600 

29,500 

1833, 

36,300 

60,400 

1834, 

32,700 

77,700 

1835, 

16.800 

114,400 

1836, 

15,600 

107,600 

1837, 

10,000 

174,500 

1838, 

9,400 

202,200 

1839, 

5,500 

168,500 

To  meet  this  largely  increasing  demand  in  France,  and  the 
gradually  increasing  demand  for  home  consumption,  the  impor- 
tation from  India  oi  bandannas  and  choppas,  has  increased  from 
71,300  pieces  in  1831,  to  146,000  pieces  in  1839;  and  of 
corahs,  from  66,400  pieces  in  1831,  to  363,600  pieces  in  1639* 
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British  induBtry  has  been  beneficially  employed  in  printing  the 
latter ;  an  art  in  which  we  excel  not  only  our  Indian  fellow  sub- 
jects, but  also,  as  it  appears,  our  ingenious  neighbours  of  France, 
who  deal  with  us  very  largely  for  the  article*  When  shall  we 
rest  satisfied  with  doing  that  which  we  do  best,  and  cease  to 
think  it  profitable  to  pay  our  countrymen  for  making  goods  dear 
and  bad,  which  we  can  buy  cheap  and  good  elsewhere ;  and  that 
too,  in  the  present  instance,  from  those  who  would  gladly  take  in 
return  our  own  cotton  or  light  silk  manufisictures?* 

We  think  we  have  demonstrated,  that  certain  classes  in 
India  have  suiFered  grievously  from  *  a  state  of  transition,'  in- 
duced  by  England,  and  of  which  England  has  reaped  the  prin- 
cipal benefit ;  that  the  once  flourishing  cotton  manufiu^ture  of 
India  is  almost  extinct ;  and  that  she  is  struggling  against  great 
difficulties  and  disadvantages,  imposed  on  ner  by  England,  to 
increase  her  export  of  the  coarser  silk  fabrics,  in  which  oircum* 
stances  enable  her  both  to  excel  and  to  undersell  the  British 
manufacturer.  Further,  her  woollen  goods  are  excluded  from 
consumption  in  this  country,  by  a  duty  of  30  per  cent ;  though 
Mr  McGregor  states,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Import  Duties,  that  our  woollen  manufacturers  have  represented 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  *  they  want  no  protection  whatever.' 
Add  to  this,  that  the  natives  of  India  are  awake  to  the  injustice 
with  which  they  are  treated,  and  have  actually  represented  their 
grievances  in  very  forcible  terms,  by  petition,  to  the  local  govern- 
ment.'!' Under  such  circumstances —the  enormous  tribute  of 
L.4,000,000  per  annum  being  also  borne  in  mind — we  leave  it  to 
the  justice  of  England  to  say,  whether  it  be  equitable  that  her 


•  We  are  glad  to  find  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  text  entirely 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  Mr  McGregor,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Import  Dnties.  That  gentleman  remarks  :  <  It 
is  a  cnrious  fiict  with  regard  to  some  manufactures  that  are  protected— 
the  linen  and  ailk  mannfactnres,  for  example — that  those  two  branches  of 
industry  have  been  more  frequently  in  a  greater  state  of  distress  and 
misery  than  any  other.  I  allude  chiefly  to  the  silk  manufactures,  which 
have  been  most  highly  protected.'  He  states  also,  that  *  notwithetand- 
ing  the  high  duty,  the  legal  imports  (of  silk)  yielded  L.247,d61,  net  re- 
venue. Which  shows,  that  whilst  we  receive  a  great  revenue  on  silk 
goods,  silk  manufactures  are  manufactured  so  much  cheaper  in  other 
countries  as  to  l>e  able  to  bear  a  duty  of  from  SO  to  40  per  cent.  Both 
facts  are,  at  the  same  time,  evidence  of  the  fictitious  state  of  manu- 
factures requiring  such  protection.* 

f  See  Mr  Melvill's  evidence,  Questions  561-63 ;  and  Mr  Trevelvan% 
Qaettions  1769*71. 


0^ 
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Indian  subjects  should  be  any  longer  excluded  from  advantages, 
<  in  which  it  is  admitted'  (b^  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,)  ^  that  on  general  pnnciples,  they  have  a  just  right  to 

*  participate/ — merely  because  the  West  Indians  do  pot  now, 
from  diminished  production,  enjoy  the  enormous  profits  which 
their  monopoly  formerly  secured  to  them. 

But,  as  we  have  substantiated  the  wrongs  and  the  just  claims 
of  British  India  by  evidence  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  we  shall  admit,  without  close  investigation, 
the  allegations  of  those  who  have  been  selected  to  represent  the 
suffering  state  of  the  West  Indian  interest,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  continued  favour.  Their  plea  for  such  partial  in- 
dulgence is  founded  solely — as  in  decency  it  must  be,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  liberal  compensation  paid  by  the  public  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery — on  ^  the  state  of  transition,'  in  respect  to  the 
command  of  labour,  through  which  the  sugar  colonies  are  alleged 
to  be  passing.  Even  Mr  McQueen,  who  is  ^  certain  that  the 
^  increased  cost  of  production  is  not  less  than  9s.  to.  10s.  per  cwt. 

*  upon  sugar,'  (2889)  would  have  no  fear  of  the  competition  of 
British  India,  if  labour  were  procurable  in  the  West  Indies  upon 
what  he  deems  reasonable  terms,  (3119.)  Let  us  inquire 
whether  it  be  true  that  labour  is,  and  threatens  to  continue,  gen- 
erally deficient  throughout  those  colonies  ;  and  how  far  such  de- 
ficiency, where  it  is  proved  to  exist,  is  either  attributable  to  the 
unwise  or  unjust  conduct  of  the  planters  and  their  agents,  or 
might  have  been  remedied  by  a  more  judicious  and  energetic 
course  of  conduct  upon  their  part. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  a  diminished  exportation  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies. 
And  this,  though  in  some  measure  to  *be  ascribed  to  drought, 
and,  in  a  still  smaller  degree,  to  increased  consumption  in  the 
colonies  themselves,  is  beyond  question  attributable,  in  the 
main,  to  the  difficulty — ^in  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  impossibility — 
of  procuring  a  sufficient  and  constant  supply  of  labour  during  the 
excitement  and  unsteadiness  attendant  upon  the  crisis  of  emanci- 
pation. 

But  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  several  of  tVie  colonies,  even  the 
primary  effect  of  that  righteous  measure  has  been  any  thing 
rather  than  prejudicial  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  planters. 
Antigua — where  the  legislature  was  wise  enough  to  anticipate 
the  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population, 
by  dispensing  altogether  with  the  probation  of  apprenticeship — 
is  reaping  abundantly  the  good  fruit  of  that  judicious  liberality. 
Dr  Nugent,  a  resident  in  that  island  for  twenty-five  years,  during 
twenty-three  of  which  he  was  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
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states,  that  although  there  has  been  emigration  to  Trinidad  and 
Demerara,  *  the  labour  of  the  country  luis  been  sufficient,'  and 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
(5665-77);  the  exportation  of  1838  beinff  greater  than  that 
of  any  year  since  1826,  except  1834,  and  considerably  above 
the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818.  Mr  rrescod 
^  giv^  the  names  of  five  estates'  (in  Antigua),  *  with  their  owners' 
^  names,  which  had  been  dismantled  for  many  years,  and  thrown 

*  entirely  out  of  cultivation,  but  which  have  been  re-established 

*  between  1834  and  1840,  and  had  been  brought  into  a  very 
^  thriving  condition.     Within  the  verv  same  period,  three  stock 

*  farms  have  had  sugar  works  erected  upon  them,  and  are  now 

*  also  in  promising  cultivation/ — (5987.)  Sir  William  Cole- 
brooke,  the  Governor,  and  Mr  Joseph  John  Gumey,  whose  well- 
timed  publication  manifests  throughout  the  most  truly  Christian 
and  philanthropic*  spirit,  bear  corresponding  testimony  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  property,  the  redemption  of 
mortgages,  and  other  proofs  of  prosperity.  In  Barbadoes,  again» 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  labour.  Mr  Prescod,  indeed,  states  that 
it  is  ^  superabundant'  (5909),  though  from  this  island  also  there 
has  been  emigration.  The  sugar  exported  in  1837,  (cwts.445,7 13), 
was  double  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818  ;  and 
the  exportation  of  1838  was  cwts.  27,874,  in  excess  of  that  of 
1837.  As  to  the  value  of  real  property,  Mr  Prescod  states,  that 
the  neeroes  '  have  a  great  desire  for  land,  but  they  cannot  procure 

<  it. — What  are  the  obstructions  to  their  getting  land  r     The 

<  price  of  land  is  so  very  high,  as  high  as  L.  100  to  L.200  an 

*  acre ;  but  the  gre^t  difficulty  is  to  get  it  at  any  price/ — (6001-2.) 
The  exportation  of  sugar  from  Dominica  in  1838  was  greater 
than  in  any  year  since  1834,  and  considerablv  in  excess  of  the 
average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818.  From  Trinidad,  the 
exportation  of  sugar  in  1838  was  more  than  double  the  average 
of  the  five  years  ending  with  1818.  Besides  the  islands  which 
we  have  mentioned,  we  have  Mr  Gumey's  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence, as  an  eye-witness  and  a  most  careful  enquirer,  backed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  many  most  respectable  persons  whom  he 
consulted  in  the  several  colonies,  and  whose  names  and  words  he 

E'ves,  that  free  labour  is  working  well  and  beneficially  for  the 
nd-owner  in  Tortola,  St  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.     There 
is  no  Question  that  Demerara  is  equally  thriving. 

In  Aict,  it  is  in  Jamaica  alone,  comparatively  speaking,  that 


^  A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies,  described  in  familiar  Letkrs.    8fO. 
London:  1840. 
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there  has  been  any  signal  deficiency  of  labonr^  resultini;  in  an 
equally  marked  de&lcation  of  produce.  ^  But  here/  aaya  Mr 
Oumey)  ^  comes  the  critical  question,  the  real  turning  point. 
'  To  what  IB  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  labour  owing  ? 
I  answer  deUb^atelv,  but  without  reserve,  mainly  to  causes 
which  class  under  slatery^  and  not  under  freedom.  It  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  result  of  those  impolitic  attempts  to  force 
the  labour  of  freemen,  which  have  disgusted  the  peasantry,  and 
led  to  the  desertion  of  many  of  the  estates.'  (Pages  172,  3.) 
And  without  going  so  far  as  Mr  Barrett,  who  states  thait  *  the 
planters  would  not  plant  last  year ;— that  they  sacrificed  their 
property  to  make  an  outcry  that  the  people  will  not  work ; 
— tnat  the  people  begged  for  work,  and  they  would  not  give 
it:' — (6421,  32.)  it  is  clear  to  us  that  he  is  borne  out  in  say- 
ihg  that  *  the  people  wish  to  wOrk,  and  will  work  when  they 
^  get  fairly  paid,'  (6426 ;)  and  that  if  the  planters  of  Jamaica 
had  manifested  more  judgment,  more  energy,  more  equity  and 
reasonable  forbearance,  and  more  temper,  they  would  not  have 
suffered,  to  any  extent  comparable  witn  their  actual  losses,  from 
the  want  of  labour  at  the  first  burst  of  the  excitement  of  eman- 
dpation ;  and,  still  less,  would  now  find  anydifficulty  in  main- 
taining their  former  amount  of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  or 
even  in  increasing  it. 

The  causes,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  bad  working  of  the  change 
of  system  in  Jamaica  are  soon  told.  Foregoing  events  had  ge- 
nerated bad  blood  between  the  negroes  and  their  employers  in 
that  island,  to  a  degree  apparently  quite  unparalleled  in  any  of 
the  other  colonies.  When  emancipation  came,  therefore,  the 
planters  were  not  in  a  temper  to  make  reasonable  allowance  even 
for  those  natural  ebullitions  of  novel  freedom,  with  which  feelings 
of  political  or  social  malignity  had  really  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
The  new-bom  freemen,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  no  exemption 
from  the  evil  passions  of  their  kind ;  their  stripes  were  scarcely 
■  healed ;  their  ancles  were  still  aching  from  thestocks  or  the  shackle- 
bolts  ;  many  of  them  had  seen  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations 
shot  or  hung  for  what  they  could  not  but  deem  the  assertion 
of  their  just  rights,  or  their  wives  or  daughters  stretched  on 
the  ground,  bleeding  and  Writhing  under  the  lashes  of  the  cart- 
whip.  These  are  not  wrongs  the  remembrance  of  which  is  to  be 
eflfaced  speedily,  even  by  the  most  righteous  acts  of  national 
justice  and  conciliation.  But  great  honour  is  due  to  the  eman- 
.  cipated  population  for  the  almost  absolute  oblivion,  to  which, 

fenerally  speaking,  they  consigned  all  past  grievances.     As, 
owever,  even  the  great  moral  revolution  which  had  been  so 
peaceably  carried  through,  did  not  arrest  the  ordinary  course  of 
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the  seasons ;  before  the  intoxication  of  the  first  draught  of  liberty 
had  subsided,  came  the  demand  for  labour, — urged  too  often  in 
the  tone  of  a  master  calling  upon  a  slare  to  renew  his  hated  toil. 
Some,  who  had  a  little  hoard  to  support  them  in  indolence,  did 
not  choose  to  work  at  all.  Others  used  the  licence  of  freedom 
to  select  walks  of  useful  industry  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
the  field  labour  of  which  they  were  weary,  and  which  was  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  hatefulness  of  bondage.  A  third  class,  who 
had  no  objection  to  work  in  sugar  or  coffee  plantations,  did  not 
think  fit  to  engage  with  their  former  masters,  whom,  perhaps, 
(with  or  without  suflBcient  cause,)  they  disliked ;  or  who  consi- 
dered themselves  entitled  to  the  services  of  their  late  bondsmen — 
still  residing  upon  their  estates — at  lower  wages  than  were  given 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Men  who  had  all  their  lives 
been  slave-owners,  and  whom  the  failure  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
continuous  labour  would  subject  to  grievous  loss,  could  not  wit* 
ness  such  conduct,  or  listen  to  such  pleas,  without  indignation. 
But,  unhappily,  they  suffered  that  emotion  to  overcome  not  only 
their  sense  of  justice,  but  their  judgment  in  regard  to  their  own 
interests  ;  and  having  two  courses  before  them,  either  of  which, 
or  both  united,  UHght  have  been  pursued  in  such  a  manner  as 
greatly  to  diminish,  if  not  altogether  to  fend  off,  the  losses  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  those  to  whose  outcries  of  impend- 
ing ruin  we  are  now  listening,  took — on  the  impulse  of  pas- 
sion— a  third  course,  which  has  very  naturally  led  them  into  the 
difficulty  and  distress  out  of  which  they  desire  to  persuade  us 
that  it  IS  the  duty  of  England  and  India  to  combine— to  their 
own  heavy  common  detriment — to  deliver  them. 

We  have  said  that  the  planters  of  Jamaica  had  two  wise  and 
by  no  means  incompatible  courses  open  to  them.  They  might 
have  tried  generally  and  systematically,  what  many  individuals 
tried  with  the  best  results  in  regard  to  their  own  interests,  the 
plan  of  conciliation ;  *  by  sincerely  turning  away,*  (in  the  words 
of  Mr  Gurney),  •  from  all  relics  of  slavery,  to  the  honest  free 
'  working  of  a  free  system.'  Or  they  might  have  applied  the 
only  effectual  and  legitimate  coercion  to  the  languid  or  capri- 
cious industry  of  the  emancipated  population,  by  taking  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  for  drawing  to  the  island  a  sufficient  stream 
of  immigration.  That  this  was  practicable,  is  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  another  island  has  actually  effected  what  Jamaica  has  ne- 
glected to  do.  *  The  measures  that  I  have  adopted,'  says  Mr 
Burnley,  (the  agent  appointed  by  Trinidad  for  this  special  pur- 
pose), •  are  very  simple ;  as  the  people  are  extremely  well  in- 

*  formed  there,  (in  the  United  States),  I  have  had  nothing  more 

*  to  do  than  to  explain  to  them  the  advantages  they  would  de- 
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^  rive  from  changing  their  residence  from  America  to  the  island 

<  of  Trinidad,  and,  in  consequence,  about  800  of  them  have  ai« 

*  ready  gone  to  that  island.     I  understand  that  the  report  they 

*  have  given  is  favourable,  and,  consequently,  I  expect  that  we 
^  shall  receive  many  more.' — (5440).  Guiana  has  followed  the 
same  course,  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  intelligence  which 
Mr  Burnley  ascribes  to  the  free  population  of  colour  in  the 
United  States,  that  upon  the  representations  of  the  agent  of 
Guiana,  they  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port ^  the  prospects  for  labourers  emigrating  to  that  colony.* — 
(5321.)  Jamaica  herself  has  tardily  followed  these  examples. 
She  has  appointed  a  commissioner  of  immigration ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  announcing,  doubtless,  the  results  of  his  opera* 
tions,  appears  among  the  heads  of  news  received  by  one  of  the 
latest  arrivals  from  America : — ^  Numerous  free  negroes  are 
^  emigrating  from  Baltimore  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  An  £ng- 
^  lish  ship  has  just  sailed  full  of  labouring  coloured  passengers, 
^  and  several  American  ships  are  preparing  for  the  same  trade.' 
If  this  measure  had  been  taken,  as  it  might  have  been  with 
equal  ease  and  certainty  of  effect,  in  1838  or  1839,  there  would 
have  been  very  little,  if  any,  interruption  of  the  necessary  con- 
tinuous labour.  If  it  had  been  generally  united  with  conciliation 
and  forbearance,  the  island  would  not  now  be  suffering  ^  from 

*  the  unfortunate  state  of  misunderstanding  between  the  managers 
^  and  the  labourers,'  that  Mr  Anderson  describes iit  length,  in  his 
answer  to  Question  6434 ;  but  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  quote. 

This  misunderstanding, — though  the  term  is  too  mild  adequately 
to  represent  the  existing  relation  of  the  parties, — has  arisen  from 
the  unwise  endeavour  of  the  planters  to  compel  labour,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  species  of  coercion  futile  for  every  purpose  but  an- 
noyance and  exasperation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  the 
dwellings  and  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes,  the  instru- 
ments of  compelling  them  to  work  for  the  land-owner  on  whose 
plantation  they  reside,  or  of  reducing  their  wages.  The  language 
used  has  been,  ^  if  you  will  not  work  for  me,  you  must  quit  im- 
^  mediatelv  your  house  and  land,"  (to  the  latter  of  which  the 
labour  of  the  tenant  has  given  its  principal  value) ;  Mf  you  demand 

*  so  much  a  week  for  wages,  I  demand  so  much  for  rent,  or  rather 
^  so  much  for  each  member  of  your  family,  without  reference  to 

<  the  actual  value  of  the  tenement  and  its  appurtenances ;  and 

<  the  one  demand  and  the  other  shall  be   simultaneously  ad- 

*  justed.'  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  has  been  liberally  invoked, 
to  carry  on  the  contest  commenced  on  such  grounds :  legislation 
has  not  been  spared  to  render  it  stronger.  The  planters  being 
the  makers,  in  some  instances  the  administrators,  of  the  laws^ 
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enactments  of  the  most  heterogeneous  description  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unfortunate  labourers.      There  are 
the  contract  act,  the  poundage  act,  the  fishery  act,  the  huckster 
and  pedlar  act,  the  petty  debt  act,  the  police  act,  and  the  vagrant 
act ;  all  of  which  (except  the  first,  wnich  he  does  not  mention) 
Mr  Gumey  designates  as  *  local  laws  opposed  to  the  true  in* 
tent  and  purpose  of  the  act  of  emancipation.'     ^  The  petty 
debt  act,'  he  says,  ^  affords  tremendous  facilities  to  that  oppres- 
sive system  of  penal  and  fictitious  rents,  which  is  now  the  very 
bane  of  Jamaica.     A  police,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  is 
always,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  dangerous  expedient ;  and  in 
country  districts  where  there  is  confcMedly  scarcely  any  crime,  ^ 
it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  needless  source  of  irritation  and 
alarm.  Too  soon  may  it  also  become  an  instrument  of  oppression 
and  cruelty.   Finally,  in  a  country  where  there  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  an  instance  oi  real  vagabondism,  but  where  labourers  are 
often  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  new  locations, 
one  cannot  but  be  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  a  law,  which 
subjects  every  poor  fellow  who  may  be  found  sleeping  under  a 
hedge,  or  in  an  outhouse  by  the  road-side,  to  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour  in  a  penal  gang.'     In  other 
cases,  still  rougher  measures  have  been  taken  to  coerce  labour, 
or  to  revenge  its  being  withheld ; — ^  cocoa-nut  and  bread*fruit 
^  trees  have  been  felled ;  cottages  have  been  unroofed,  and  some- 
^  times  demolished ;  pigs  have  been  shot ;  provision  grounds  have 
^  been  destroyed ;  the  pleasant  Iruit  of  God*s  earth  uprooted  by 

*  the  rude  hand  of  violence,  or  trodden  under  feet  of  oxen.' 

Is  it  reasonable,  is  it  just,  that  England  and  India  should  be 
called  upon  to  hold  a  body  of  men  harmless  against  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  this  ?  It  is  easy  to 
connect  it  with  the  deficiency  of  labour.     *  Rent  and  wages  are 

*  arranged,'  says  Mr  Gumey,  *  irrespectively  of  each  other,  on 

*  several  large  properties  near  the  town,  (St  Anne's.)  Those  are 
^  all  doing  well ;.  but  on  others,  where  rent  is  made  the  instrument 

*  for  compelling  labour,  concision  and  disputes  have  followed.' 
Mr  Anderson,  recently  a  member  of  the  house  of  Assembly, 
states,  *  I  consider  that  there  is  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  popu- 

*  lation  suflBcient  to  work  the  capital  invested  in  Jamaica,  if  there 

*  was  a  good  mutual  understanding,'  (6437.)  Again,  he  is  asked, 
(644 1,)  ^  Do  you  consider  that  immigration  would  be  the  means  of 
'  temporary  assistance,  or  of  permanent  assistance,  to  the  island  of 

*  Jamaica  ?'  He  replies,  (having  previously  stated  that  he  *  con- 

*  siders  that  the  present  number  of  negroes  are  competent  to  keep 

*  up  the  cultivation  to  the  amount  of  the  last  few  years,'  (6440) — 
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*  I  think  it  would  promote  tbe  general  prosperity  of  the  idland 
'  exceedingly,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  land  which 

*  is  not  under  cultivation ;  but  unless  those  misunderstandings 

*  between  the  masters  and  managers  and  the  peasantry  were 
^  rectified,  there  could  be  no  prosperity,  if  the  land  were  full 

*  of  inhabitants/  Mr  Gumey  quoted  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Dr  Stewart,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  dated 

*  Mandeville,  Jamaica,   March  28th,   1840,'  who  states,   that 

*  wherever  rent  and  labour  have  not  been  mingled  together, 
^  prices  have  been  reduced,'  in  many  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  labour,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  The  same 
gentleman  speaks  with  equal  decision,  and  with  equal  reference 
to  facts  and  figures,  of  the  reduction  of  the  gross  expenses  of 
labour  upon  estates^  (Pp.  155,  6.)  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
transcribe  Dr  Stewart's  very  interesting  letter  at  length. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  one  case  alone  can  slave  labour  be  really 
cheaper  than  that  of  equally  able-bodied  freemen,*  It  probably 
is  cheaper  when  the  system  h  worked  with  the  frightful  reckless- 
ness of  human  suffering  which  appears  to  obtain  in  Cuba,  where, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  males  alone  are  imported,  with  the  deli- 
berate purpose  of  getting  the  quickest  and  largest  returns  from 
their  thewes  and  sinews,  and  of  killing  them  off,  by  unmitigated 
toil,  long  before  they  can  become  burdensome  through  age  or 
infirmity.  Blessed  he  Grod  1  some  years  have  passed  since  «ueh 
a  system  could  have  been  acted  upon  by  Englishmen.  But  we  are 
convinced  that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  no  other  system 
will  answer.  When  slavery  is  tempered  with  ordinary  humanity, 
what  Mr  Gurney  calls  *  the  dead-weight,' — the  maintenance  of 

*  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  the  shammers  of  sickness,  the 

*  mothers  of  young  infants,  the  numerous  children,'  make  the 
aggregate  expense  of  labour  ruinous.     ♦  It  is  worthy  of  more 

*  than  passing  notice,'  says  the  same  gentleman,  <  that  the  con- 

*  stant  tendency  of  slavery  was  to  diminish  capital ;  and  now  that 

*  It  is  exchanged  for  freedom,  the  want  of  labour  on  itoany  pro- 

*  perties  is  obviously  to  be  traced  merely  to  the  want  of  money 

*  to  pay  for  it.'  This  sentiment  is  fully  substantiated  by  Mr 
Anderson,  who  states  : — *  There  have  been  considerable  difficul- 


♦  We  have  put  the  comparison  here  much  against  our  own  position, 
for  men  will  work  when  they  are  free,  who  will  not  work  as  slaves.  Mr 
Gurney  was  shown  an  excellent  stone  wall,  •  the  whole  of  which  was 
«  boilt  "ander  tlw  stimulus  of  job  work,  \rf  an  inralid  negro,  who  during 
<  slaTtry  lia4  \mTk  ^ea  tip  to  total  ^^Mmn*    Piiig«  154. 
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^  ties,  I  know,  in  the  wav  of  getting  coin  in  Jamiuea  to  pay  the 
^  wages, — very  formidable  difficulties  indeed ;  and  some  of  the 
^  irregularities  may  have  proceeded  from  that  cause ;  and,  I  dare 
^  say,  some  may  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  the  parties 
^  themselves  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  money,  when  the  support 
^  of  the  merchant  was  withdrawn  from  them/  (6435.)  It  is 
evidently  to  this  impoverishing  tendency  of  mitigated  slavery 
to  which  that  intelligent  witness,  Mr  Burnley,  alludes,  when 
he  says — *  We  committed  the  error  of  suffering  the  existence  of 

*  slavery,  whilst  the  slave-trade  was  abolished.  The  system  was 
*' continued,  after  the  supply  was  cut  off,  whereby  these  colonies 
^  were  paralysed.'  (5647.)  In  truth,  slave  labour  can  be  main- 
tained m  efficiency,  and  with  profit  to  those  who  employ  it,  only 
by  means  which  England  will  no  longer  tolerate. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject  at  this 
length,  because  we  pledged  ourselves  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  real  foundation  for  the  alarm  felt  or  affected  by  the  West 
Indian  proprietors,  that,  if  the  duty  were  equalized,  they  should 
be  driven  out  of  the  field  in  the  supply  of  our  market  with 
rum  by  the  produce  of  British  India.  The  West  Indians  exa- 
mined by  the  Committees  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they 
should  have  no  fear  for  the  result  of  such  a  contest,  if  they 
could  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour.  We  have,  there- 
fore, brought  together  a  large  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that 
nothing  but  conduct  and  energy  are  needed  to  enable  them  to 
command  such  a  supply ;  for  the  effect  of  even  limited  immi^^ra- 
tion  would  not  be  merely  the  addition  of  a  few  hundred  hands  to 
the  labouring  population  of  the  colonies,  but  the  coerdoB  of 
that  population  to  work  for  their  subsistence.  But  there  is  still 
further  proof  that  the  West  Indies  are  very  far  from  being  in  any 
jeopardy  of  future  deficiency  of  labour.  Mr  Barkley  says  of  Ja- 
maica, which  he  left  so  late  as  last  April,  ^  I  have  no  doubt  that 

*  the  population  will  increase  rapidly,  because  the  people  are  liv- 

*  ing  very  comfortably,  and  morality  has  greatly  increased,  and 
<  is  still  iBoreasing.'— (5773.)  Mr  Maroey  told  Mr  Oumey  that 
the  number  of  the  people  in  his  neighbourhood  '  was  incMasing, 
^  under  freedom,  in  a  geometrical  ratio.'  The  same  gentlenan 
was  assured  by  Dr  Stewart,  that  '  oMicubinage,  the  universal 

*  practice  of  the  coloured  people,  has  wholly  disappeared  from 
«  among  them.     No  young  woman  of  colour  thinks  of  forming 

*  such  connexions  now.'  That  clergyman  married,  during  the 
last  six  years  of  slavery,  421  couples ;  in  five  years  of  partial  or 
entire  freedom,  2014  couples.  ^  The  vicar  of  St  John's,  (Anti- 
gua,) during  the  last  seven  years  5f  alavtry,  aiarried  only  i  10 
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*  pairs  of  negroes.     In  the  single  year  of  freedom,  1839>  the 

*  number  of  pairs  married  by  him  was  135/*  Under  slareiy, 
licentiousness  and  irregularities  of  every  description  were  the  rule, 
and  population  had  a  constant  tendency  to  decrease.  Under 
freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  once  treated,  and 
consequently  behaved,  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  have  begun  to 
respect  themselves.  There  is  no  fear  that  when  the  Almighty's 
ordinances  are  attended  to,  His  purposes  will  be  accomplished, 
by  the  increase  of  rational  and  responsible  creatures. 

There  is  equally  satisfactory  demonstration  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  throughout  the  We«t 
Indian  colonies  is  rapidly  improving  under  the  blessed  influence 
of  liberty.  Captain  Warren  is  asked — ^  Is  there  any  strong 
'  desire  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  for  any  thing  beyond  actual 

*  necessaries  of  life?'     He  answers — *  A  great  desire,  particu- 

*  larly  since  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship  system ; 

*  when  they  began  to  earn  money,  they  were  very  eager  to 

*  obtain  more  of  what  to  them  were  luxuries.' — (5022.)  Mr 
Prescod  vouches  for  the  great  improvement  of  negroes  in  *  gen- 
^  eral  condition,' — ^  in  morals,  and  religion,  and  education/ — 
(5877-8.)  Mr  Anderson  states,  that  their  fondness  for  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life  is  *  very  much'  on  the  increase — (6453 ;) 
Mr  Barrett,  that  ^  the  people  are  very  happy  now,  and  going  on 

*  well.* — (6455.)  He  adds,  that  *  the  oldest  man  they  nave  got 
'  is  learning  to  read.'    Mr  Burnley  testifies  that  the  negroes  *are 

*  extremely  anxious  for  education,'  and  that  ^  the  colony  is  sup- 
'  pljring  additional  schools  every  day.'  In  Antigua,  and  through- 
out the  islands,  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  crime.  £ven 
in  regard  to  Jamaica,  Dr  Davy,  the  custos  of  Manchester,  states 
— 'the  parish  over  which  I  preside  contains  22,000  souls.  There 

*  is  no  crime  in  it  now.  The  jail  has  only  three  inmates, — one 
'  old  convict,  and  two  persons  for  an  assault.'t  The  imports 
have  greatly  increased  in  the  colonies  generally.  In  Antigua, 
the  duties  on  imports^  which  were  £13,576  in  1833,  had  increased 
to  £24,650  in  1889.  Mr  Gurney's  work  abounds  with  fects  cor- 
roborating all  these  statements ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
such  improvement  can  take  place  among  the  labouring  popula« 
tion,  without  great  benefit  to  the  employers  of  labour. 

Mr  McQueen  mourns  over  the  luxury  of  the  negroes.  They 
indulge,  he  says,  in  porter,  and  even  occasionally  in  champagne ; 
and  he  anticipates  the  worst  results  from  this  extravagance.    He 
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.  might  as  reasonably  rejoice  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  satisfied  to  support  existence. on  ^  lumper' 
potatoes;  or  felicitate  those  tribes  of  South   America,  whose 
plantain  trees,  Humboldt  tells  us,  the  Spanish  government  was 
obliged  to  destroy,  because  as  long  as  they  could  get  plantains, 
they  would  labour  for  nothing  else.  Mr  McQueen  may  be  as- 
sured,  that  when   people  are  brought   to   feel  wants,  and  to 
desire  comforts  and  luxuries,  they  are  in  the  fiairest  way  to- 
wards making  strenuous  efforts  to  remove  the  one,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  others.  The  peasantry  of  the  West  Indies  cannot  thus 
exert  themselves  without  benefiting  the  planters  at  least  as  much 
as  themselves.     They  will  soon  find  out  that  the  cost  of  a  bottle 
of  champagne  will  purchase  articles  far  more  useful  and  durable. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  little  outbreak  of  folly  and 
extravagance,  so  natural  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  eman- 
cipated negroes  have  been  placed,  will  do  no  permanent  harm  to 
the   character.     Their  own  wants,  and  immigration,  will  soon 
drive  them  back  to  reasonably  hard  and  continuous  labour ;  and 
the  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply  being  once  duly  es- 
tablished, they  will  enjoy  just  their  fair  proportion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  invested  capital  of  the 
beautiful  islands  of  which  they  are  now,  happily,  the  free  adopted 
children,  and  of  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain.     An  abun- 
dant share  of  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  landowners  and  capitalists. 
Would  that  we  could  reasonably  entertain  equally  fovourable 
anticipations  in  behalf  of  British  India ;  would  that  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  speedy  and  complete  development  of  her  intrinsic 
means  of  improvement  were  no  more  substantial  than  those 
which  affect — for  good  or  evil — the  prosperity  of  the  West  In- 
dies !     If  the  capitalists  of  those  colonies  be  really  alarmed  for 
the  immediate  effects  of  competition,  never  did  reasonable  men 
start  at  a  vainer  shadow.     Not  that  we  despair  for  our  Eastern 
empire ;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  assured  that  if  its  interests  be 
treated  with  ordinarv  justice  by  the  supreme  authorities,  who 
are  under  solemn  obligations  to  regard  the  foreign  dominions 
of  Great  Britain  as  all  entitled  to  equal  parental  favour ;  and 
if  those  interests  are  properly  studied,  and  cfuly  fostered  by  those 
who  are  more  immediately  responsible  for  its  good  government, 
even  we  of  the  present  generation  shall  see  British  India  flourish- 
ing in  a  degree  which   the  most  sanguine  of  those  who  for- 
merly calculated  upon  direct  tribute  never  ventured  to  dream  of. 
But  the  obstacles  to  such  a  consommatien  are  many  and  for- 
midable, and  some  of  them,  as  we  have  ^  said,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  direct  legislation,  and  can  be  removed  only  by  time  and 
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rast  moral  ohanf^es.  We  hare  not  yet,  howerer,  exhausted  the 
specification  of  those  unjust  distinctions,  by  which  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  our  noblest  dependency  have  been  so  un&iriy 
depressed.  The  case  oftobacco  is  a  flagrant  instance*  This  article, 
if  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  the 
West  Indies,  America,  or  the  Mauritius,  pays  a  duty  of  2s.  9d.  per 
lb. ;  if  the  produce  of  British  India,  it  pays  a  duty  of  3s.,  being  the 
same  that  is  levied  upon  all  foreign  tobacco,  principally  the  pro* 
duce  of  slave  labour : — with  this  aggravation,  that  as,  at  present, 
the  tobacco  of  India  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  and  Manilla,  the  duty  bears,  of  course,  a  much  higher 
relation  to  its  value,  than  it  does  to  the  produce  of  those  and  other 
foreign  countries.  The  general  result  is,  that  of  22,000,000  lbfi« 
cleared  for  home  consumption,  but  45,000  lbs.  are  imported  from 
British  India.     Mr  Melvill  quotes  the  opinion  of  ^  parties  conver* 

*  sant  with  the  trade,'  that  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  2s.  9d.,  a 
very  considerable  consumption  of  East  Indian  tobacco  would  en«- 
sue.     ^  Although,'  says  his  informants,  *  the  shipments  of  East 

<  Indian  tobacco  have  hitherto  been  very  limited  to  this  country, 
^  we  have  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  quality  that  might 
'  be  produced ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  if  more 

*  care  were  taken  in  the  cultivation,  and  the  sorts  of  tobacco  ettl«- 
^  tivated,  a  very  superior  description  mig^t  be  grown,  and  to  an 

<  extent  quite  sufficient,  even  in  the  finer  descriptions  calculated 
^  for   cigars,  to  supersede  the  use  of  Colombian  tobacco  and 

*  second-rate  qualities  of  Havannahs ;  of  which  sorts  the  number 
^  of  pounds  cleared  for  home  consumption  generally  averages 
^  36,000  lbs.  per  month,  with  a  g^dual  increase,'  (425) :  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  as  in  the  case  of  coffee,  the  reduction  of 
duty  would  result  in  such  an  increase  of  consumption  as  wouU 
effectually  protect  the  revenue  from  loss,  if  not  improve  it. 

The  duties  upon  spices,  drugs,  and  other  articles  of  minor 
value,  though  not  unequal,  are  extreoKly  and  mischievously 
high,  as  the  following  table  will  evince : — 

Article.  RtbtioB  «f  Daty  to  Valot. 

62^  per  Cent. 


Mutmegs, 

65 

Cubebsi 

,         .            70 

Caasia  Lignea, 

100 

China  Root, 

147 

Cassia  Buds, 

154 

Oil  of  Cloves, 

161i 

Senna,          .        .        i 

186 

Cooultn  Indicos, 

9500 

Nux  Vomici,        «       « 

jAOOO 

» 
99 
99 
9» 
9» 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  these  and  other  similar 
articles^  is  not  large ;  but  Mr  Larpent  truly  states,  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  enormous  duties  would  be  beneficial,  ^as 

*  leading  to  an  attention  to  their  cultivation,  and  to  their  export 

*  to  this  country  without  loss,  and  probably  to  the  improvement 

<  of  the  cultivation  in  India,  and  of  general  science,  and  particu* 

<  larly  medical  science  in  this  country/ — (Commons'  Com.  2784.) 
The  same  gentleman  informed  the  Lords'  Committee,  that  when 
he  ui^ed  his  correspondents  in  India  to  improve  the  quality  of 
some  of  these  articles,  he  was  told  *  your  duties  are  so  high,  that 

*  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  improve  them.' — (384.) 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  discuss  the  question,  how  fsu*  the  tribu- 
tary and  dependent  states  of  India  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
common  fiscal  privileges,  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  with  those 

Earts  of  the  peninsula  which  are  more  immediately  administered 
y  our  countrymen.  But  it  is  clear  to  us,  that  as  we  have  de* 
prived  many  of  those  states  of  their  sea-ports,  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  OUT  safety  or  aggrandizement,  and  have  prohibited 
all  of  them  from  entering  into  commercial  or  other  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  they  have  a  very  strong  claim,  in  equity,  to  the 
counterbalancing  advantage  of  participation  in  whatever  fiscal 
privileges  have  been,  or  may  be,  accorded  to  British  India. 
Messrs  Melviil  and  Trevelyan  have  shown  the  special  injustice 
of  denying  this  immunity  to  Mysore,  which  is  substantially  Bri- 
tish territory (429—607,  1395—1406,  1488—1491.) 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  forbids 
OS  to  attempt  an  adequate  exposition  of  those  causes  which,  com- 
bining with  the  fiscal  injustice  of  England  to  depress  British 
India,  have  hitherto  limited  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  intrinsic 
amount  the  actual  development  of  her  vast  resources.  What 
those  resources  are,  cannot  be  better  stated,  in  general  terms, 
than  in  the  words  of  Professor  Lindley,  as  quoted  by  Mr 
Royle : — '  From  the  great  extent  of  the  British  possessions  in 

*  India,  and  the  infinite  modifications  and  combinations  of  soil 

*  and  climate  to  be  found  within  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

*  whatever,  that  almost  every  production  of  every  climate  except 
'  the  Arctic,  may  be  so  completely  naturalized,  that  when  they 

<  are  of  any  importance  as  objects  of  cultivation,  they  may  be 

*  brought  to  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptibte  in 

*  other  countries ;  provided  skill  and  care  are  shown  in  the  selec- 
^  tion  of  their  situations.'  How  grievously  this  noble  field  has 
been  neglected  or  mismanaged,  the  great  inferiority  of  the  cotton 
of  India  to  that  of  America,  and  of  its  silk  to  that  of  Italy,  and 
even  of  China, — the  comparatively  petty  quantity  of  sugar 
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that  now,  when  we  ought  to  be  reaping  an  abundant  harvest, 
we  are  obliged  to  urge  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 

It  is  by  no  means  too  late,  however,  to  enter  upon  a  wiser 
course.     The  spirit  of  Britbh  enterprize  was  never  more  active 
and  energetic  than  at  the  present  day.     All  that  India  needs  is, 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  current  should  be  directed  to  her 
shores.     To  this  end,  the  diffusion  of  popular  information  is  the 
first  requisite.     The  next  is,  the  improvement  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  government.     We  are  happy  in  the  assu- 
rance that  the  administration  of  Civil  Justice  has,  of  late  years, 
been  greatly  amended ;  principally  through  the  abandonment  of 
the  vain  attempt  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  vast  population  by 
the  almost  unassisted  agency  of  a  handful  of  European  officers. 
No  pains  should  be  spared  to  render  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  plain  and  appropriate  :  incalculable  mischief  has  been  done 
through  the  efforts  of  mistaken  benevolence,  to  make  the  Ryots 
something  more  than  the  tenants  of  the  Zemindars,  after  those 
parties  had  been  recognized  as  proprietors — whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  by  the  measures  of  Lord  Cornwallis.     The  establish- 
ment of  an  effective  system  of  registration  is  equally  essential  to 
improvement :  the  enormous  rate  of  interest  which  prevails,  is 
attributable  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  the  insecurity  to  which 
the  capitalist  is  exposed  by  defective  institutions,  than  even  to 
the  general  poverty.     But  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  on  the 
state  of  Crime,  Police,  and  Criminal  Justice,  we  shall  probably 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  treating  at  large.    It  is  sufficient  to 
add,  that  though  much  has  been  done,  and  is  doing  in  the  way  of 
judicious  reform,  still  greater  exertions  must  be  made,  if  it  be 
desired  to  place  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice 
upon  such  a  footing  that  British  capital  may  be  safe,  on  the  one 
hand,  both  from  lawless  violence,  and  from  the  slower,  but  not 
less  fatal,  spoliation  of  frivolous  litigation;  and  that  the  natives 
may  be  completely  protected,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  wrong- 
ful encroachments  of  unscrupulous  Englishmen.     Our  ancestors 
endeavoured  to  guard  against  the  latter  evil,  by  the  clumsy  con- 
trivance of  placing  the  ingress  of  their  countrymen  into  India 
under  such  jealous  restrictions  as  excluded  the  intelligence  and 
the  capital,  at  least  as  effectually  as  the  adventurers,  of  Eng- 
land,    Let  it  be  the  boast  of  the  legislation  and  administrative 
system  of  our  day,  that  whilst  they  are  strong  to  coerce  and  to 
punish  the  wrong-doer,  they  shall  oppose  no  obstacles  to  inter- 
national intercourse,   and  to  the  freest  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  empire ;  that  blood  or  birthplace  shall  confer  no 
privileges,  and  subject  to  no  disabilities ;  and  that  there  shall  be 
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but  one  law  and  one  judicatory  for  the  masters  of  British  India, 
and  for  our  Asiatic  fellow-subjects. 

But  no  measures,  having  for  their  object  the  attraction  of  Bri- 
tish capital  to  India,  can  be  expected  to  succeed,  unless  they  em- 
brace improvements  in  the  practical  working  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  land  revenue.  To  hold,  with  the  British  India 
Society,  and  with  many  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  bold  assertions 
of  its  itinerant  orators,  that  the  appropriation  to  public  purposes 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  rent  of  the  land  throughout  India,  is 
the  chief  cause  of  Uie  poverty  of  that  country,  is  the  most  base- 
less of  delusions ; — mischievous  just  in  proportion  as  it  draws  off 
attention  from  really  useful  and  practicable  measures  of  reform. 
But  there  is  abundant  room  for  amendments  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system  ;  and  these  must  be  made  if  it  be  desired  that 
Englishmen  should  become  landholders  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  the  capacity  either  of  Zemindars,  or  of  renters  under 
those  parties  for  long  terms  of  years.  And  the  establishing  of 
this  intimate  connexion  between  British  capital  and  energy,  and 
the  soil  of  India,  is  indispensable,  alike  to  the  enabling  that  coun- 
try to  increase  materially  its  exportation  of  raw  produce  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  improving  of  tne  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
its  Industrious  classes.  No  other  circumstance  will  so  speedily  and 
certainly  arrange  the  existing  mischievous  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty of  rights  and  tenures  connected  with  land,  into  the  known 
relations  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer.  Nothing  else  will  so 
effectually  tend  to  the  protection  of  the  Ryots.  And  such  a  con- 
nexion of  Englishmen  with  the  soil  of  British  India,  and  with 
its  peasantry,  will  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  tenure  by 
which  we  hold  our  dominion  over  it.  But  this  most  desirable 
state  of  things  will  never  be  brought  about,  to  any  extent  large 
enough  to  produce  important  social  and  political  effects,  until 
the  Government  shall  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  its  revenue  administration  generally  known; — ^to  simplify 
the  system,  and  to  afford  every  reasonable  facility  and  encou- 
ragement to  capitalists  willing  to  invest  property  in  land.*  At 
present,  not  only  Anglo- Indians,  not  in  the  public  service,  but 


*  For  example,  English  Zemindars,  or  others  desiring  it,  might  be 
permitted  to  pay  the  revenue  of  their  estates  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  or 
Bombay,  or  even  in  London  ;  or  they  might  be  allowed  to  redeem  the 
payment  for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  perpetuity,  if  the  appropriation  of  the 
purchase  money  to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  could  be  effectually 
secured. 
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the  very  natives  of  the  land,  are  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  proceedings  of  their  rulers  in  the  domestic 
matters  of  the  land  revenue,  as  in  their  foreign  political  relations. 
And  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  nature  and  bearings 
of  the  very  various  tenures  which  obtain  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  except  in  as  far  as  they  have  learned  a  few  isolated 
and  purely  local  facts  by  personal  experience,  or  casual  hearsay. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  India,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide,  without  delay,  for  the  publication,  in  a  popular 
form,  of  a  body  of  practical  information  upon  ail  the  points  that 
we  have' alluded  to,  sufficient  for  the  safe  guidance  of  those  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Men  earnestly  engaged  in  busi- 
ness have  not  time  to  enter  upon  a  study  of  the  crude  and  undi- 
gested mass  of  the  revenue  regulations ;  from  which  so  few  even 
of  the  ablest  public  servants  can  form  a  scheme  of  administration 
consistent  enough  to  satisfy  their  own  understandings.  It  is 
equally  requisite  that  the  Government  should  formally  declare 
the  principles  by  which  they  mean  to  abide  in  the  future  admini- 
stration of  the  land  revenue.  For  instance,  Lord  Auckland  has 
stated  in  his  Minute  on  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in  the  East 
Indies,  above  referred  to,  that  ^  it  is  now  the  general  rule  and 
^  practice  throughout  India,  that  the  assessment  on  land,  culti- 
^  vated  with  superior  products,  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  ave- 
^  rage  rate  of  land  ot  similar  quality,  whatever  the  crop  reared 
^  upon  it.'  This  is  a  principle  too  sound  and  politic  to  be  trusted 
to  the  keeping  of  a  detached  Minute  of  a  single  functionary,  how- 
ever high ;  its  proclamation,  with  all  possible  publicity,  should 
be  a  solemn  act  of  the  Government ;  and  it  should  be  made  more 
explicit  and  practical,  by  a  declaration  that  the  rent  of  land  culti- 
vated with  the  staple  grain  of  the  province  shall  in  future  be 
considered  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  public  revenue  in  that 
province  shall  be  adjusted.  We  are  by  no  means  advocates  for 
the  settlement  in  perpetuity  of  the  revenue  of  those  provinces 
which  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  measure,  and  of 
the  corresponding  proceedings  at  Madras ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  principles  upon  which  new  assessments  must,  from  time  to 
time,  be  made  for  long  terms  of  years,  should  be  publicly  avowed, 
and  thus  placed  beyond  the  contingency  of  evasion  on  the  one 
part,  or  of  misunderstanding  on  the  other. 

Of  necessary  legislative  or  administrative  reforms,  we  will  only 
mention  in  this  place,  the  amendment  of  the  laws  under  which 
lands  are  sold  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  revenue,  which  has 
been  for  some  years  under  a  consideration,  somewhat,  it  would 
seem,  hyper-cautious ;  and  the  general  detailed  survey  of  the 
whole  of  the  permanently  settled  provinces.     This  me^ure  is 
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indispensable,  alike  for  the  secnrity  of  the  public  resources,  and 
to  give  safety  and  facility  of  transfer,  and,  therefore,  enhanced 
value  to  landed  property;  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  courts  of 
justice  from  the  pressure  of  the  numerous  suits  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  haste  in  which  the  Permanent  Settlement  was 
framed.  Upon  that  occasion,  the  revenue  was  assessed  upon  es- 
tate A,  estate  B,  and  estate  C,  without  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
and  record  the  locality  and  boundaries  of  the  lands  responsible 
for  the  several  sums*  During  the  fifty  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  date  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  measure,  innumerable  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  separations  and  annexations,  have  been 
made ; — some  in  good  faith,  but  many  also  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding the  state.  The  result  of  both  classes  of  cases  has  been, 
that  confusion  has  become  worse  confounded ;  that  the  definite 
allocation  of  revenue  to  land  is  generally  quite  impracticable ; 
that  the  public  revenue  is  consequently,  in  some  districts,  in  ex- 
treme jeopardy ;  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  give  possession  to 
purchasers,  whether  they  buy  at  public  sales  or  by  private  con- 
tract ;  that  the  time  of  the  courts  is  most  unprofitably  employed ; 
and  that  the  value  of  landed  property  is  still  more  mischievously 
depreciated.  A  survey,  however  expensive  in  the  first  instance, 
will  prove  eventually  a  cheap,  as  it  is  the  only  certain,  cure  for 
all  these  evils,  and  it  should  be  vigorously  undertaken  without 
loss  of  time. 


Art.  IV. — Ancient  Spemish  Ballads^  Historical  and  Romantic. 
Translated^  tvith  Notesy  by  J.  G.  Lockhart.     A  New  Edition 
revised;  with  numerous  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings. 
4  to.     London:  1841. 

rpiiE  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  design,  never  so  graceful  as  when 
-^  united,  have  here  combined  to  enhance  the  previous  attraction 
of  Mr  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads.  A  more  appropriately  as 
well  as  beautifully  embellished  volume  never  was  offered  to  the 
world.  These  charming  records  of  an  age  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
are  now  brought  out,  like  the  restoration  of  some  historical  drama 
of  Shakspeare,  with  all  the  increased  effect  which  results  from  a 
well-directed  observance  of  scenery  and  costume :  the  text  through- 
out is  accompanied  with  heraldic  and  ornamental  embellishments, 
with  views  of  localities  and  representations  of  subjects,  which  pre- 
sent an  admirable  commentary  on  the  stirring  stanzas.  The  names 
of  the  artists  and  amateurs  by  whom  these  fine  illustraUons  are 
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famiflbed,  offer  in  themselFes  a  guarantee  that  tmtk  and  pro- 
priety have  in  nowise  been  sacrificed  to  meretricious  effect,  or 
typographical  speculation,  which  is  too  much  the  order  of  the  dajr* 
The  accessories  of  decoration  require  to  be  kept  in  strict  sub- 
servience to  their  principal,  or,  like  melody,  they  will  become 
the  tyrants,  not  the  handmaids  of  literature.  The  trash  of  oar 
opera  m^rettos,  and  the  glittering  nonsense  of  our  annuabj 
exhibit  sad  examples  of  this  tendency.  The  union  of  the  pen- 
cil and  graver  with  the  pen,  is  perfectly  legitimate,  provided 
each  retains  its  proper  place  and  rank.  A  doubled  impression 
is  thereby  created  on  the  reader's  mind,  when  the  abstract 
is  invested  with  form  and  substance  by  the  reality  of  a  draw- 
ing, into  which,  a  portrait  mute  of  itself,  a  breath  of  life  and 
meaning  is  inspired  by  immortal  verse.  A  new  power  of  me- 
mory is  thus  called  into  action  ;  we  see  with  the  understanding, 
and  read  as  if  we  were  actually  transported  to  the  sites,  and 
acquainted  with  the  heroes  of  Castile.  Picture  and  Poem  act 
reciprocally  on  each  other.  The  mind  seldom  forgets  what  has 
been  presented  in  a  striking  form  to  the  faithful  eye.  Again, 
the  increased  demand  for  these  illustrated  works — these  vehicles 
of  purely  intellectual  gratification,  evinces  and  sustains  an  im- 
proved tone  of  public  taste.  Happy  the  people  which  has  a  love 
for  its  national  ballads — inexhaustible  springs  of  delight,  which 
refresh  the  dry  path  of  daily  drudgery,  cheap  and  innocent  as 
the  joys  of  childhood.  They  make  a  stand  against,  and  correct 
the  encroachments  of  heartless,  selfish,  artificial  manners — they 
elevate  man  above  the  earthy  tendency  of  over-civilisation,  of 
cold  calculating  materialism,  by  chanting  of  things  rare  and 
stately,  yet  in  that  simple  style  which  touches  every  heart  in 
every  age,  because  the  language  and  sentiments  are  in  sympathy 
with  ail  the  common  and  natural  affections  of  man. 

The  ballads  of  Spain,  albeit  sometimes  treating  on  subjects 
which  hover  on  the  confines  of  ficttion,  present  on  the  whole 
most  accurate  portraits  of  life  and  manners  during  the  most  inter- 
esting periods  of  her  history.  The  mainspring  of  national  energy, 
which  had  been  kept  in  motion  by  a  war  of  eight  centuries 
against  the  infidel  invader,  ceased  to  vibrate,  when  the  great  end 
was  accomplished  by  the  subjection  and  final  expulsion  of  the 
Moor.  A  reaction  ensued — a  moral  and  physical  stagnation  came 
over  the  listless  conquerors,  when  the  breeze  died  away,  which 
by  ruffling  had  kept  the  waters  sweet;  civil  and  religious  despotism 
saw  and  seized  the  moment,  so  advantageous  to  itself;  and  whilst 
the  people  of  Spain  were  giving  loose  to  the  disarmed  intoxica- 
tion of  success,  the  giant  was  shorn  of  his  strength,  and  awoke 
ftQUk  the  laseivioua  £ream  emasculated  and  enslaved.     Castile^ 
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like  her  tree-stript  plains,  from  the  lack  of  the  nutriment  of 
wholesome  institationS)  withered  away.  A  etirse  was  on  her 
womb ;  she  became  incapable  of  giving  birth  to  men  who  shoald 
do  deeds  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  as  well  as  td  poets 
whose  works  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die.  This 
melancholy  retrogression  of  a  noble  nation  increases  the  interest 
of  these  relics  of  her  better  times,  which  have  drifted  down  like  the 
spars  of  a  storm* wrecked  battle-ship.  In  this  contrast  betweeii 
former  pride  of  place  and  present  nothingness,  our  sympathy  is 
still  more  awakened  when  the  change  is  borne  with  uncomplain- 
ing dignity.  Spain,  like  a  Porus,  dethroned  yet  conscious  of  in- 
nate royalty,  from  which  nought  can  derogate,  looks  down  with 
self-respect  on  the  changes  and  chances  of  fickle  fortune.  Al- 
though now  the  mock  of  Europe,  which  once  grew  pale  at  her 
name,  she  is  still  the  chosen  land  of  romance,  where  the  present 
is  forgotten  in  the  past;  where,  although  her  harp  be  unstrung 
and  her  sword  pointless,  the  tale  of  ^auld  langsyne'  still  re-echoes 
amid  her  lonely  sierras ;  where,  though  her  laurel-wreath  be  sere^ 
the  many  flowers  which  still  enamel  her  uninhabited  wastes  attest 
that  once  a  garden  smiled. 

Spain  has  always  been  to  our  countrymen  not  merely  the 
fancied  fairy  ground  of — 

Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  Tarme,  gV  amori, 
Le  cortesie,  Taudaci  emprese : 

being  the  nearest  point  of  crusade  against  the  Saracfentf,  it  WaS 
the  real  land  of  adventures, — antres  vast,  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 
Thus,  Thomas  of  J^cildoun  recounts  that  his  true  knight,  Si^ 
Tristrem,  *  had  Spayne  thro*  seen,  where  giantes  he  slew  three.' 
Few  writers  of  romance,  from  the  Odyssey  downward,  have  ven- 
tured to  lay  the  scene  of  their  ultra-marvellous  events  at  hotne, 
where  all  would  perceive  the  want  of  troth  and  probability.  They 
selected  distant  lands,  of  which  the  reader  knew  nothing,  and  nfiight 
believe  any  thing.  Now  Spain,  in  the  possession  of  *^  unchfis- 
tened  heathen  houndes/*  was  the  very  spot  for  moving  incident; 
while  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  Derbys,  Salisburies,  and  Chaucerian 
knights  who  fought  at  "  Algecir/'  gave  to  the  site  a  general  air  of 
truth  and  interest  which  the  victories  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Wel- 
lington have  never  allowed  to  die  away.  Even  in  these  illusion- 
dispelling  days,  much  of  the  charm  of  Spanish  travel  still  consists 
in  the  ideal  and  abstract,  in  the  pleasures  of  memory,  which  the 
stranger  brings  with  him.  This  alchemy  of  the  mind,  which 
separates  the  ore  from  the  dross — this  bee-like  power  which  ex- 
tracts honey  from  tlie  weed — neutralizes  the  discomforts  that  be* 
set)  on  every  side,  the  wayfaring  man.     This  vivifying  prineipl^ 
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which  renders  Spain  agreeable  in  proportion  as  the  traveller  is 
Imaginative,  scarcely  exbts  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  native, 
who  inspires,  vice  cotis^  those  feelings  in  others,  of  which  he  has 
ceased  to  be  susceptible  himself.  It  is  only  by  observing  the 
value  attached  by  foreigners,  that  they  have  directed  some  atten- 
tion to  their  long-neglected  ballads,*  which  tell,  and  exactly  as  we 
should  most  wish  it  to  be  told,  all  that  constitutes  the  soul  of  local 
interest, — that  religio  loa\  not  indeed  honoured  in  its  own  country, 
but  which  attracts  the  stranger  from  Thule  and  Tanais,  from  the 
Ganges  and  Niagara.  Those  whose  good  fortune  may  lead  them 
from  the  beaten  track  of  European  travel  into  the  racy  byeways 
of  original  Spain,  mustcome  provided  beforehand  with  the  talisman 
of  knowledge,  which  can  summon  up  the  departed  spirits :  no 
information  is  to  be  gained  on  the  spot.  Eager  enquiries  are 
chilled  by  the  universal  indifference  and  ignorance ;  the  no  se 
sabe  of  the  Gotho-Iberian.f  Contemptuous  when  not  apathetic, 
he  stands,  like  the  wild  Arab  amid  the  palaces  of  Palmyra,  an 
almost  necessary  foreground  to  the  deserted  Alhambra ;  yet  there 
is  a  picturesqueness  and  repose  in  his  self-contented  bearing,  which 
better  harmonizes  with  the  desolation,  than  the  chattering  pre- 
tension of  an  Italian  cicerone. 

Bishop  Percy  was  the  first  to  call  our  own  countrymen  to  the 
rich  mine  of  their  ancient  popular  poetry.  ^  The  taste  with  which 
^  the  materials  were  chosen,  the  extreme  felicity  with  which  they 
^  were  illustrated,  the  display  at  once  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
'  and  classical  reading,  which  the  collection  indicated,  render  it 
<  difficult  to  imitate,  and  impossible  to  excel,  a  work  which  must 
^  always  be  held  among  the  first  of  its  cl(fiss  in  point  of  merit. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Walter  Scott,  who,  like  his  son-in-law, 
Mr  Lockhart,  by  following  Percy's  example,  has  done  good 
service  to  literature.  Many  Torsos,  precious  as  the  Sappho  frag- 
ments of  antiquity,  have  been  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  time,  and 
restored  with  the  feeling  touch  of  a  master  hand.  Poets,  histo- 
rians, critics,  and  antiquarians,  have  united  in  friendly  league ; 
and  a  revival  of  a  taste  for  simple  and  genuine  poetry  has  been 


*  Don  Agustin  Duran,  who  began  in  1828  to  republish  the  Spanish 
ballads,  states  in  his  Preface,  that  he  was  induced  to  do  so,  because  the 
English  bought  up  the  originals,  a  peso  cPoro*  He,  like  his  compeers, 
seldom  does  more  than  translate  the  criticisms  of  foreigner?^  and  of  the 
Germans  especially. 

f  T«  wXu»9  ^M»  mv  •X<y«i^<«y-»Jt0M  r*  fin  ^^•f  ^mytynfy  (Strabo  iii.  248- 
Ed.  Amel.),  compare  Navagiero  "  U  Viaggio  in  Spagna,**  (1563,  p.  25 
et  88.)  the  rapid  deterioration  of  Granada  under  Spanish  neglect  and 
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created  in  the  public  mind.  Percy,  Ritson^  and  Ellis,  led  the  \vay 
to  Bushing,  Von  der  Hagen,  and  other  Germans,  who,  having 
exhausted  their  own  ballads,  took  up  those  of  Spain  with  their 
characteristic  diligence.  Bouterwek  did  much  in  his  history  of 
Spanish  literature ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Grimm  and  Depping, 
who  published  collections  in  the  original  idiom,  to  which  the  latter 
contributed  an  able  dissertation  and  critique.  Mr  Lockhart  has 
avowedly  adopted  the  structure  of  verse  approved  of  by  Grimm, 
and  the  classification  of  subjects  devised  by  Depping.  He  has 
improved  on  both,  by  rendering  the  best  of  their  selections  into 
English  verse,  with  such  remarkable  spirit,  fidelity,  and  energy, 
that  Mr  Hallam,  a  critic  not  prodigal  of  praise,  hesitates  not 
to  say  ^  that  the  originals  themselves  are  known  to  our  public,  but 
'generally  with  inconceivable  advantage,  by  these  very  fine  and 
'  animated  translations.'  Mr  Lockharfs  success  rendered  the 
subject  fashionable :  we  have,  however,  no  space  to  bestow  on 
the  minor  fry  who  dabbled  in  these  Castilian  (and  certainly  not 
in  their  case  Castalian)  fountains.  Those  who  remember  their 
number,  may  possibly  deprecate  our  reopening  the  floodgates  of 
the  happily  subsided  inundation.  There  is,  however,  a  cycle  in 
literature  ;  human  notions  and  opinions  come  round  at  stated  in- 
tervals, like  the  tunes  of  a  barrel  organ,  and  the  better  they  are, 
the  more  likely  are  they  to  do  so — tnulta  renascefUur  qtitB  jam 
ceddere.  The  republication  of  this  most  beautiful  volume  seems 
not  inaptly  to  suggest  a  recapitulation  of  the  best  opinions  on  the 
origin,  antiquity,  character,  and  influence  of  the  ancient  ballads 
of  Spain. 

Tney  exceed  in  number  and  in  importance  those  of  all  Europe 
besides,  united  ;  they  form  the  best  heroic,  as  well  as  lyric,  poetry 
of  Spain ;  and  certainly,  to  the  stranger,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  her  limited  literature.  They  are  not  merely  ballads, 
but  historical  and  national  poems :  they  record  events  and  popular 
notions ;  they  give  details,  which  the  learned  despised  or  omitted, 
of  the  every-day  life  and  habits ;  of  a  state  of  things  of  which  we 
know  little,  and  which  has  now  passed  away  for  ever;  they 
supply  that  gap  which  at  present  is  the  most  eagerly  sought  for. 
To  them  the  imbruting  Inquisition  was  more  merciful  than  our 
ruthless  Edward  to  the  lays  of  the  Cambrian  minstrels.  It 
encouraged  compositions  which,  like  chivalrous  romances  in  prose, 
had  a  tendency  to  seduce  thought  into  the  impracticable  regions 
of  *  La  magnanima  Mensogna,' — the  Quoi  om^o^  of  Homer,  in 
which  persons  and  things  are  above  the  ordinary  level  of  life. 
It  well  knew  that  the  habit  of  building  fairy  fabrics  in  un* 
substantial  air,  would  unfit  the  mind  for  the  severer  and  dan- 
gerous questions  of  philosophical  and  constituUonal  enquiry. 
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which}  uncongenial  in  themselves  to  southern  nations,  would 
become  doubly  so  to  those  who,  by  rioting  on  the  lotus  ban- 
quet of  Alcina,  forget  country  and  liberty  itself.  In  these  ro« 
mances  the  fettered  genius  of  the  land  found  a  vent;  and  there 
is  ever  a  melancholy  note,  which  gives  an  undertone  to  the 
melody, — a  tear  with  every  smile,  saddening  mirth  and  gladden- 
ing sorrow.  Hence  they  were  written  and  read  much  longer  in 
Spain  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Their  authors,  par^ 
tially  exempt  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  censorship, 
resembled  in  safety,  if  not  in  gaiety,  the  Cicadse,  whom  Demetrius, 
seated  under  a  shady  plane  in  Cicero's  villa,  thought  so  happy, 
taught  by  the  muses  a  song,  which  never  subjected  them  to 
accusation  or  calumny.* 

Not  only  in  the  multiplicity  of  her  ballads,  but  in  their  antiquity, 
does  Spain  surpass  all  other  nations.  Whatever,  in  their  modern 
form,  may  be  owing  to  Teutonic,  Christian,  and  Arabian  influ- 
ences operating  on  the  corrupted  classics,  their  style  of  metrical 
composition  had  been  derived  long  antecedently  from  the  East. 
There  the  sun  of  every  thing  arose.  Thence  the  stream  of  popu* 
lation,  knowledge,  and  religion,  flowed  westwards  in  two  great 
branches,  the  northern  and  the  southern.  However  the  angle  of 
separation  widened  in  proportion  as  each  diverging  radius  was 
pushed  forward  from  the  starting  point ;  the  generic  oriental  type 
nas  been  clearly  traced  by  philologists,  who,  by  analysing  lan- 
guages, have  tracked  the  progress  of  thought  and  social  institu- 
tions, of  which  language  is  the  certain  evidence  and  exponent.  A 
common  type  runs  northward  through  the  Brahminical  poems  of 
the  Hindoos ;  the  sacred  measures  taught  by  Zoroaster  to  the 
Persians,  (Plin.  N.  H.  xxx.  1 ;)  the  odin  saga  of  the  Scandina- 
vian scalds ;  the  versified  annals  of  the  Germans,  (Tacit,  de  Ger.  3 ; ) 
the  isoterical  hymns  of  the  Druids,  too  sacred  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  (Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13.)  And  again,  southwards, 
through  the  hierarchical  literature  of  the  Chaldaeans,  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians,  to  the  primitive  metrical  poems  of 
the  aboriginal  Iberians.  These,  it  is  historically  certain,  existed 
before  Greece  emerged  from  barbarism,  or  Rome  was  founded. 
When  Lope  de  Vega  observed  that  there  were  Iliads  in  Spain 
without  a  Homer,  he  might  also  have  added  that  they  existed 
before  ^'  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle"  was  born.     The 


*  (Pbilostr.  vii.  11.)  The  Cicadae,  according  to  Socrates  (Plato, 
Phoed.  X.  340,)  were  once  mortal  men,  who,  on  the  birth  of  the  muses, 
became  so  enraptured  with  poesy  that  they  forgot  to  eat  ^nd  drink,  and 
were  inetamorDhosed  into  these  chirping  denizens  of  summer.  Well 
did  the  Spanish  Inquisition  understand  and  carry  out  this  myth. 
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anotenU  paid  great  attention  to  Spain,  whicb,  he\ng  their  Peru, 
was  a  euDJect  of  interest  to  tlieir  avarice.  Among  other  tbingi, 
Strabo  tellii  us  tliat  the  TurdeUini  (the  Andalusians)  pogaessed 
early  memorials  in  writing,  and  preserved  metrical  poems  and 
laws  of  six  thousand  years  old,  (iii.  204.)  The  cautious 
geographer  qualities,  with  a  saving  uf  fiairi,  this  date,  which 
would  carry  the  Turdetanian  Homers  many  centuries  beyond 
the  creation.  Since  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
similar  poems  of  Zoroaster,  uses  the  same  date,  <  sex  millibiis 
'  annorum,'  these  deRnitc  terois  simply  refer  to  an  inde6nite 
remoteness;  just  as  Spaniards  say  '  diez  mil  reales'  for  any  con- 
sideruble  sum  of  money.  Probably  the  text  is  corrupt;  and, 
although  Strabo  did  not  write  in  Arabic  numbers,  an  additional 
cipher  cunverts  600  into  6000,  We  would  suggest  the  reading 
iioMoviuf  rrti»  for  iioMax'^'^iy. 

One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  these  Spanish  ballads  were  ex- 
tremely  ancient.  Thai  tlie  Andulubians  ot  old  should  wish  to  make 
them  out  oldtr,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pedigree  pretensions 
of  their  unchanged  decendants.  St  Isidore  and  the  Goths  referred 
the  invention  of  these  '  cantilenas' — these  canciones — to  Moses; 
while  a  Spaniard,  writing  in  ItilS,  positively  contends  that  Tubal, 
son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  to  Noab,  arrived  in  Spain  140  years 
after  the  Deluge,  and  'il63  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
save  the  natives  'a  code  of  laws  in  couplets.'*  From  this 
historian's  not  having  quoted  chapter  and  verse,  we  cannot  deter> 
mine  (perhaps  the  Law  Magazine  may)  whether  this  Deutero- 
nomy repealed  or  re-enacted  all  or  any  of  the  Antediluvian  An- 
dolusian  statutes  at  large.  Those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  which 
are  the  only  set  worthy  of  our  present  consideration,  were  doubt- 
less imported  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  traded  with  Tanhish,  and 
founded  Cadii  3J0  years  before  Rome-t  These  exporters  of 
Utters  were  the  only  people  with  whom  the  Jews  never  quarrelled, 
because  the  granaries  of  Tyre  were  supplied  from  die  corn-fields 
of  Judiea.  Speaking  a  cognate  language,  they  must  have  known 
the  metrical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  th       '  ' 

of  men  who,  in  the  words  of  Solomon,  (the  partner 
Hiram,)  '  were  famous  of  old,  such  as  found  out  n 
*  and  recited  verses  in  writing,'  ( Eccles.  xliv.  5.) — 
'  Phoabo  dign*  locuti,'  the  natural  authors  of  a  prim 
nascent  societies  of  mankind,  as  in  the  youth  of  in 


*  Did  tes  Icyes  en  coplai-  Sslaisr  de  Meadosa,   Ongt 
bdes  io  Esp^a,  p.  2. 
t  Heerea,  Hist.  Researches,  ii.  49. 
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imagination  precedes  the  judgment.  Men  are  born  poets,  and 
lisp  in  verse:  they  harden  into  prose — into  the  exact  sciences — 
as  they  get  older,  when  the  head  gains  on  the  heart.  The  name  of 
the  inventor  of  poetry  and  of  the  plough,  which  is  poetical,  is  un- 
known. Not  so  that  of  the  culprit  who  devised  prose,  Pherecydes 
the  Syrian,  (Plin.  N.  H.  vii.  56,)  nor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine  and  spinning-jenny;  excellent  machines,  which 
make  every  thing  but  verses.  In  the  early  stages  of  society,  the 
feelings,  those  inlets  of  ideas,  are  in  full  play :  violently  excited, 
they  fall  into  a  sort  of  language,  energetic  as  themselves ;  thoughts 
are  dramatised  by  action  ;  by  imitation,  expression,  which  is  the 
essence  of  poetry.  Again,  mere  verse  has  a  charm  on  the  ear  ; 
and,  being  best  suited  for  memory,  becomes  the  natural  frame  of 
oral  records,  whether  of  law,  history,  or  religion.  Hence  the 
power  of  knowledge  was  first  wielded  by  those  who  declared 
prophecies,'  idem  rex  atque  sacerdos,  whether  a  Melchisedec, 
a  Sychseus,  or  a  David.  These  wise  men  of  old  added  to  their 
severer  influence  the  charm  of  pleasing;  they  invented  popular 
tales*  which  still,  among  the  Orientals,  supply  the  want  of  intel- 
lectual refinement.  To  them  (as  to  those  of  Pilpay)  many  of  our 
best-known  stories  may  be  traced,  for  the  world  gets  on  with  a 
small  supply  of  originality ;  and  it  is  far  easier  to  borrow,  adapt, 
and  exaggerate,  than  to  invent.  The  most  improbable  romances 
were,  are,  and  will  be,  listened  to  with  rapture  by  those  whose 
inexperience  is  not  startled  by  deviations  from  truth  and  nature : 
thus,  a  painted  doll  afibrds  a  wilder  delight  to  the  child  than  the 
masterpeices  of  Michael  Angelo.  Men  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  and,  according  to  the  old  complaint  of  Jeremiah, 
like  to  be  deceived  even  with  false  prophecies.  In  truth,  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  requires  a  something  marvel- 
lous and  savouring  of  a  better  world.  This  yearning,  if  it  be 
not  gratified  by  legitimate  practitioners,  will  be  drugged  by 
empirics,  who  thrive  on  the  craving  for  supernatural  stimulant. 
This  intellectual  intoxication  has  been  regularly  supplied  to  the 
Spaniards  ever  since  poetry,  which  one  of  the  old  fathers 
calls  *  Devil's  wine,'  was  introduced  into  Tarshish,  as  we 
collect  from  Don  Salazar,  by  the  grandson  of  the  first  planter 
of  the  real  grape. 

Ballads  withstood  the  Roman  occupation.  The  Turdetani, 
it  is  true,  adopted  the  tongue  and  toga  of  their  masters,  (Strabo 
iii.  254,)  as  the  Andalusians  did  the  language  and  coats  of  the 


*  Compare  the  Arreytos  or  ancient  ballads  of  the  aboriginal  West 
lodians  when  discovered  by  Columbus^  (W.Irving,  ii.  124.) 
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French,  *  idque  apud  imperitos  knmanitas  vocabator  cum  pars 
'  servitutis  esset.'  Although  they  were  ashamed  of  their  native 
mase,  the  rude  GflUician  continued  to  '  bowl  his  national  ballad 
*  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers,'  (Silius  Ital.  iii.  34G ;)  while  the 
fastidious  QuinctUians  of  Home  'balladcd  out  of  tune,'  shunned 
these  Iberian  strains,  as  our  Laureat  did  tbe  cacophonous  Hus- 
uan,  *  Tvhich  no  man  can  read,  no  man  can  spell ;'  they  talked  of 
their  intonation,  as  Erasmus  did  of  the  English,  '  latrare  venus 
'  quim  loqui  videntur.'  Strabo  and  Pliny  would  not  even  trans- 
cribe those  barbarous  unmusical  appellations.*  Martial,  never- 
theless, WHS  Spaniard  enough  to  advise  Licinius,  a  native  Roman- 
cero,  to  stick  to  them,  although  thought  by  '  delicate  readers'  to 
be  'rustica,'  (iv.  55,)  the  precise  term  used  afterwards  by  the 
erudite  to  designate  the  romance  dialect.  Those  Italians,  how- 
ever, who  sought  for  tbe  beautiful  every  where,  were  struck  with 
the  oriental  grandiloquence,  the  '  pingue  qutddam  atquc  peregri- 
num,'  which  Seneca,  (de  Suas.  i.  6,)  quoting  Cicero,  thought 
characteristic  of  Enn,  one  of  the  sons  of '  Facunda'  Cordoba,  the 
birthplace  of  Lucan  and  others,  who  sustained  the  declining 
literature  of  Home  itself;  and  from  whose  works,  although  written 
in  Latin,  a  strange  tongue  to  tlicm,  we  mu^it  look  for  the  real 
and  still  unchanged  diag;nastics  of  tbe  Iberian  muse :  a  fragment 
has  indeed  escaped  in  the  native  idiom  of  the  most  ancient  Spa- 
nish  relique  in  existence.  Humboldt,  when  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces collecting  materials  for  his  work  on  the  aboriginal  inba- 
bilants,t  met  with  sixteen  stanzas,  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Ibar^en,  in  MSS.  bt  Simancas.  It  is  a  mountaineer  bal- 
lad of  tne  time  of  Augustus,  and  scarcely  less  musical  than 
those  Burw  and  Bbubs,  Welsh  r/iyme/t,  according  to  Mr  Cony- 
beare,  and  most  sweet  to  his  ears,  and  to  those  of  Cadwallader 
and  his  goats.  It  is  a  lament  over  Leio,  a  Biscayan  chief,  mur- 
dered on  his  return  from  the  wars,  by  bis  wife,  who  had  formed 

a  connexion  with  Zarn.     It  consists,  like  thi ■* —  ° :j:ii- 

of  couplets  of  four  verses ;  tbe  three  first  a 
fourth  is  shorter,  and  serves  as  the  '  estrei 
binding  chorus.  It  contains  traces  of  bo 
nant ;  it  is  still  intelligible  to  the  Basque, 
people  who  remembered  n  song  *  Leluan  I 
'  Hie  down  derry  down,'  the  modem  version 
*  dtrry  dauno,'  *  Come,  let  US  hasten  to  the 
Dnadical  (jS^u^)   invocation  is   another   pri 


■  Pliny,  N.  H.  iii.  S.     Strabo,  iii.  234.  n  « 
t  Priifaug  uber  die  urbewohner  HispBniens.- 
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ancient  manners  are  every  now  and  then  to  be  found  lurking' 
beneath  conventional  expressions  the  most  frivolous,  and  appa- 
rently the  most  unmeaning;  *  but  the  customs  of  the  people  will 
outlive  the  Pyramids.  As  Mr  Lockhart  has  not  translated  this 
ancient  relique,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Adelung,f  just 
remarking  that  it  is  almost  a  type  both  of  a  modern  Spanish 
ballad  and  of  actual  Basque  warfare.  The  Romans,  it  appears 
thereby,  were  in  possession  only  of  the  plains,  while  the  Canta«* 
brians  held  the  hills :  they  were  subdued  more  by  stratagem  and 
want  of  provisions  than  by  the  superior  discipline,  force,  and 
weapons  of  Augustus ;  and  even  then  the  Basque  highlandera 
remained  unconquered,  while  *  Rome,  like  an  elm  bored  by  the 
*  continual  woodpecker,  was  undermined/  The  secret  of  Basque 
independence  is  indeed  unchanged  and  unchangeable :  those 
sterile  hills,  if  defended  by  brave  men,  who  have  more  to  fear 
from  the  gold  than  from  the  iron  of  their  opponents,  cannot  be 
conquered  by  a  small  army,  while  a  larger  one  would  be  starved. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  native  Iberian  muse,  delighted  in  her 
primeval  and  always  popular  ballads.  Meanwhile,  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the 
Teutonic  irruption,  was  preparing  an  entire  change  mthe  man- 
ners and  languao^e ;  literature,  generally  at  a  low  ebb,  became 
an  appanage  of  the  Christian  clergy,  who,  in  the  early  struggle 
against  paganism,  naturally  drew  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
sacred  and  profane  learning.  They  monopolized  letters  and  made 
them  ecclesiastical.  In  the  fourth  century,  Juvencus,  a  Spa- 
niard, translated  the  New  Testament  into  hexameters :  he  was 
the  first  Christian  poet ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Prudentius  of 
Zarag09a,t  (or  Calahorra,)  whose  Peristephanon,  written  in  conti- 
nuous octosyllabic  metre,  looks  and  reads  like  the  redondilla  of 
a  modern  ^  cancion  de  devocionJ  These  early  hymns  are  considered 
by  Bouterwek  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient 
song  and  modern  ballad.  Saint  Jerome,  the  doctor  maximus 
and  prose  translator  of  his  age,  thought  these  new  versions  of 
the  Spaniards  to  be  somewhat  bold :  *  non  pertinuit,'  says  he  of 


*  Dannej — Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  p.  43. 
t  Mitbridates,  iv.  354.  Vater,  £d.  Berlin,  1817. 
j:  Juvencus,  see  Antonio,  Bib.  Vet.  i.  64.  Zarago9a.  (^CsBsar  Augusta) 
was  the  Gothic  Aberdeen,  the  '  ancient  city  of  bon  accora,'  where,  accord- 
ing to  old  Forbes,  there  '  was  a  perpetual  harmonious  heavenly  concert 
*  of  as  many  musicians  as  magistrates.'  Prudentius  gives  eighteen  Bd" 
dlers  all  la  a  row. 

Tu  decern  santos  revehes  et  octo 
Csesar  Augusta,  studiosa  Christi. 
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Jiirencus,  (Amos,  b,)  '  evangelii  majeBtatvm  sub  metri  l^ei 
*  initcere.'  The  SpaniardB,  whuse  cbaritcter  has  always  beeu  tinc- 
tured with  the  mystic  aod  superetitioiu,  delighted  and  excelled 
in  these  hfa  fu>ai — aacred  melodies  which  their  dientfied  re- 
ligion upheld  :  those  of  Calderon  and  of  the  tender  elegant 
Leon  (justly  called  the  Christian  Horace)  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gifted  author  of  the  Christian  Year.  So  early 
as  1495,  a  devotional  cancionero  was  published  at  Zaragoca,  by 
Martin  Martinez  de  Ampies.  The  inconj^ruity  of  developing 
aacred  subjects  in  ballads  and  mysteries,  was  never  felt  until 
after  the  Kefurmation,  which  attacked  them  with  ridicule.  The 
rabbi  Don  Santo  de  Carrion,  entitled  his  *  Divina  Comedia' 
'  la  doctrina  Christiana  y  danza  general.'  A  ballad  then,  says 
our  Watts,  signiBed  a  solemn  and  sacred  song,  when  Solomon's 
Cantilena  was  culled  the  ballad  of  ballads.  Such  compositions, 
aided  by  the  influence  which  church  music  possesses  over  sensi- 
tive temperaments,*  animated  religious  feelings;  and  conveyed  to 
the  people,  to  whom  the  Bible  was  forbidden,  some  transcript  of 
its  grandeur,  not  altogether  Btripped  of  the  allurements  of  this 
world ;  for  the  Roman  Catholicity  of  Spain  never  was  that  pur« 
Christianity  which  Johnson  pronounced  to  be  too  simple  for 
eloquence,  too  sacred  for  fiction,  too  majestic  for  ornament: 
dramatic,  nay  melodramatic,  it  restored  the  sorgeous  show, 
the  marvellous  legends,  the  '  Speciosa  miracula,  the  theopathy 
and  polytheism  of  the  Pagans ;  It  formed  in  Spain  &t>m  the 
beginning  the  theme  of  Christian  minstrels.  Merobantes, 
DracoDcio,  and  others,  tuned  their  harps  to  psalmodies,  and 
composed  verses  in  base  Latinity  and  in  worse  prosody ;  thy 
true  pronunciation  and  artificial  rules  depending  on  the  rela- 
tive position  and  quantity  of  vowels  and  consonants,  were 
too  fine  for  their  ears,  and  hybrid  idiom.  A  substitute  was 
provided  in  alliteration,  in  leonine  verses  and  rhyme,  in  the  very 
sfiMOTiMvTw  which  was  so  avoided  by  the  ancient  classics ;  the  laws 
of  metre  ufiorded  a  matter  of  enquiry  among  the  learned  Ooths, 
as  those  of  the  Greek  chorus  did  to  our  Portons.  San  Isidorot 
in  the  seventh  century,  *  he  that  was  so  wyse,'  def'""'  il.a«. 
with  the  nicety  of  the  Eton  grammar,  (Origmea,  i.  ', 


*  Thni  Andrew  Hsrt,  in  the  b^>e  of  nnitin;  religions  edif 
musicsl  recrestion,  T«puhliBh«d  in  IfiSl.  *  Ane  camp«ndi<n 
godly  mnd  ■piriniBl  nngt  collpctit  ont  of  tundrle  pairtt  of  Set 
sundrie  of  other  baltatet  changed  out  of  profane  tangs  for . 
sinns  and  hsrioirie,  with  angmentalian  of  landria  giu«  and 
Utes  not  Gontaintd  in  the  first  editivn,*  tbst  of  1590. 
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Gothic  public  was  too  enlightened  to  be  amused  with  those  very 
fine  things,  which  required  so  much  pointing  out.  Vox  popult\ 
DEI  vox.  Accordingly,  clerical  learning  gave  way ;  Valerius,  a 
bishop  of  Wamba's,  (the  Japetus  of  Spanish  auld  Utngsyne^) 
wrote  a  perfect  octosyllabic  poem  in  rhyme.  The  good  prelate 
indeed  called  it  a  *  prosa,'  just  as  Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  did  his  metrical  romance. 

*  Quiero  fer  xxnv^  prosa  en  Roman  paladino.' 

If  in  these  dark  ages,  (as  sometimes  will  happen  even  in  more 
enlightened,)  things  were  written  in  verse  which  would  have 
done  equally  well  in  prose,  the  Gothic  reviewers  must  have  felt 
relieved  by  the  candour  of  their  authors,  reos  et  conjttentes. 

The  Saracenic  invasion  accelerated  these  prbsodaical  changes ; 
the  Arabs,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages or  scanning,  had  long  moulded  their  own  and  its  forms  ; 
Cassini  has  pointed  out  the  diiferences  and  resemblances  between 
the  lyric  poetry  6f  the  Moor  and  Castilian,*  The  latter  recur- 
red readily  to  their  original  Oriental  stock.  Cordova  continued 
to  be  the  Delphi  of  the  Peninsula ;  while  the  sterner  Goths 
retired  to  the  rugged  Asturias,  the  spaniel-like  Andalusians 
preferred,  under  the  mild  toleration  of  the  Moors,  their  delicious 
south.   These  Mos- Arabic  Christians,  (mixti  Arabi,)  *  while  not 

*  one  in  a  thousand  knew  their  Latin,*  delighted  in  *  Chaldean 

*  pomps,  metres,  and  rhymes,'  to  the  horror  of  the  good  Goths 
of  the  old  school.  The  sorrows  of  Alvarus  have  been  preserved 
by  FloreSjf  how  *  the  Christian  youth,  carried  aloft  by  Oriental 

*  eloquence,'  *  Arabico  eloquio  sublimati,*  *  neglected  the  streams 
^  of  paradise  which  flowed  from  the  Church.'  St  Eulogius  had 
carried  on  a  ballad  correspondence,  ^rythmicis  versibus,'  with 
Alvarus  himself,  and  thought  it  sweeter  than  beans  and  honey, 

*  melle  suavius,  fabis  jucundius.'  Pure  prosody  and  Latinity  could 
stand  no  longer ;  from  its  ruins  arose  the  *  Romance,'  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The  present  limited 
signification  is  quite  secondary,  and  originated  from  those  pecu- 
liar  writings,  the  great  feature  of  modern  literature,  in  which 
the  Romance  was  first  employed.  The  term  still  continues  in 
Spanish  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Castilian  language,  nor  is  it 
inapplicable  to  their  braggadocio  paper  achievements  ;  while 
elsewhere,  '  to  romance'  has  become  equivalent  to  certain  de- 
viations from  matter  of  fact.     The  abuse  of  a  term  argues,  how- 


*  Bib,  Arabica  Escurialensis^  i.  83. 

f  Flares  JEspana  Sagrada,  xi.  275.     Velasquez  Origen  de  la  Poesia 
CasteUanOf  p.  13. 
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ever,  its  former  extended  use.  Mr  Ellis  has  correctly  defined  it 
to  be,  *  all  the  dialects  of  the  European  provinces  of  the  empire, 
of  which  the  basis  was  the  vulgar  Latin,  whatever  other  materials 
may  have  entered  into  the  composition/'  Mr  G.  C.  Lewis,*  (who 
has  exhausted  the  subject,)  adopting  the  opinion  of  Schlegel,  com- 
pletely disproves  the  theory  of  Monsieur  Raynouard,  that  the 
Provencal  alone  was  this  *  Romance,'  and  that  it  was  one  and 
the  same  language  all  over  Europe  :  certainly  it  was  every 
where  in  some  respects  the  same,  being  founded  in  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic;  but  it  varied  in  each  country,  and  often  in  each  pro- 
vince of  each  country.  The  common  appellation  referred  to  origin, 
not  to  identity)  which  diminished  as  each  nation  carried  out  and 
improved  their  particular  dialect  of  it:  the  Spanish  romance 
arose  from  the  Gothic  conquest,  and  not  from  the  Provencals,  by 
whom  Spain  was  never  subdued,  and  the  language  of  a  people  is 
little  influenced  by  foreign  literature.  Precisely  in  the  manner 
by  which  the  Latin  was  formed  of  the  Hellenic,  and  barbarous 
Oscan  or  Italian  element,  so  the  *  Romance'  was  begotten  by 
the  Teutonic  on  the  Latin,  which  perished  in  giving  it  birth. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  called  *  Romans*  by  their  inva- 
ders, and  the  new  language  *  Roman,'  from  having  a  greater 
affinity  to  Latin  ;  conquerors  and  conquered  met  half  way  ;  the 
former,  who  wielded  the  sword  better  than  the  pen,  yielded  to 
their  intellectual  superiors,  as  the  Romans  had  before  to  the 
Greeks.  They  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Latin  in  their 
power,  just  as  foreigners  do  with  strange  languages ;  they  caught 
at  words  and  roots,  with  a  marvellous  disregard  of  grammar  and 
prosody ;  a  compromise  was  soon  effected,  and  a  hybrid  language 
generated — a  lingua  Franca^  in  which  both  parties  could  commu- 
nicate. The  progress  of  language,  when  not  fixed  by  a  written 
literature,  is  to  discard  the  synthetic  forms,  inflexions  by  termi- 
nations, and  to  adopt  the  analytic  by  resolving  every  idea  into 
its  component  parts.  The  niceties  of  cases,  senders,  and  declen- 
sions, were  too  refined  for  the  illiterate  Goths:  a  change  of 
structure  and  syntax  ensued ;  cases  were  supplied  by  preposi- 
tions, declensions  by  auxiliary  verbs,  a  new  stock  of  Teutonic 
words  was  introduced, — the  dictionary  was  enriched  while  the 
grammar  was  deteriorated,  the  substance  improved  while  the 
form  was  broken  up.  This  convenient  middle  idiom  led  to  the 
neglect  by  either  party  of  the  original  language  of  the  other ; 
the  unwritten  speech  of  the  conquerors  was  forgotten,  while  the 
Latin  was  preserved  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  tri- 


*  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  th^  Romsnce  Language.    1635. 
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bunals.  It  ceased,  however,  to  be  the  spoken  lang^a^e  of  the 
many,  insomuch  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  clet'gy  were  en- 
joined to  be  able  to  translate  their  homilies  into  the  Romance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laity ;  hence  it  came  to  be  considered  the  volMr 
in  contradistinction  to  the  learned  :  the  romantic  is  still  opposed  to 
the  classical  style,  and  a  *  scholar'  emphatically  means  one  skilled 
in  the  dead  languages.  The  clergy,  the  only  penmen,  would  not 
condescend  to  preserve  the  lay  productions  of  a  despised  dialect ; 
hence  in  every  country  the  non-existence  of  their  earliest  litera- 
ture, which  probably  was  of  no  great  merit,  although  suited  to 
the  age  and  occasion,  et  auribm  istius  temporis  accommodcUeu* 
Poverty  of  spoken  language  is  always  a  bar  to  letters ;  until 
the  mother  tongue  be  moulded  sufficiently,  learned  men  will  re- 
sort to  a  more  adequate  foreign  idiom.  Under  these  disadvan* 
tages,  nothing  original  or  of  a  high  class  is  likely  to  be  produced. 
The  first  impulse  towards  modern  literature  was  given  by  the 
Provencal,  which  is  the  most  appropriate  term  for  the  languasfe 
of  the  troubadour.     The  southern  province  of  Gaul,  *  Provm- 

*  cia'  par  excellence^  was  exempted  from  those  wars  by  which 
Europe  and  Spain  especially  were  brutalized.  Peace  led  to 
affluence,  leisure,  and  those  arts  which  humanize  and  civilize. 
The  Proven<;al  language,  from  being  the  first  formed,  long  be- 
came a  standard ;  it  was,  however,  but  the  flowerings  of  Spring, 
which  die  in  announcing  the  fruits  of  Autumn.  Founded  on  the 
Latin,  yet  owing  nothing  to  the  Augustan  style,  it  was  only  for 
a  period,  not  for  all  time  ;  for  no  soil  can  be  permanently  fruitful 
unless  enriched  with  the  precious  loam  of  classical  lore.  No 
Dante  arose  to  immortaKze  the  language.  The  butterfly  ephe- 
meral prattle  of  courts  and  minstrels,  has  relapsed  into  a  m^rt 
palms.  Ic  opened,  however,  in  a  poesy  dedicated  to  Venuy, 
rising  like  its  patroness  from  the  foam  of  the  placid  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, under  a  genial  climate,  gilded  with  a  ray  of  sunshine 
from  the  east.  Courts  of  love  were  established,  wherein  amor- 
ous affairs,  *  tensiones,'  were  debated,  where  the  Ovidian  arts 
were  revived  in  the* gay  science,  *el  gay  saber.'  This  theme, 
grateful  to  all  ages,  which  sung  of  *  dames,  and  knights,  of  arms, 

*  and  love's  delights;'  where  princes  pleaded,  and  beauty,  dispen- 
sing golden  violets,  decided  without  appeal,  appeared  doubly- 
fascinating  to  an  age  awakening  from  the  heavy  slumber  of 


♦  An  apology  is  prefixed  by  the  clerical  trangcriber  to  the  Bodleian 
copy  of  the  Chateau  3^ Amour ^  <  £t  qaamvis  lingua  Romana  (Romance) 
<  coram  clericos,  saporem  suavitatis  non  habeat,  tamen  pro  laicis,  qui 
*  minos  latelligant,  opasculam  ilind  aptum  est.' 
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lon^  hours  of  darkness.  Poesy,  with  her  twin  sister  Music, 
revived  in  her  old  occupation  of  ballad.  To  be  able  to  accom- 
pany verse  with  melody,  was  one  of  the  common  requisites  of  the 
Athenian  itoxo^  fuu  aya^of  and  of  the  mediseval  hidalgo.  It  was 
the  relaxation  of  the  Homeric  heroes ;  for  the  really  brave  have 
always  a  tendency  to  the  soft  emotions  which  poesy  supplies. 
Thus  Achilles,  crossed  in  love,  solaced  himself  with  his  lyre, 
atth  i*afa  kXta  av^Anr  (II.  i.  189,)  singing  the  fyttes  the  cantos  of 
the  gests  of  Hercules,  who  was  to  him  what  Achilles  was  ta  the 
dark  ages,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  prewt  chevfdier. 

And  here  we  may  say  a  word  on  the  close  connexion  be- 
tween modern  and  ancient  romance,  new-hatched  to  the  woful 
times.*  Hercules  and  his  like,  went  about  abating  nuisances, 
destroying  giants  and  monsters,  exhibiting  the  chivalrous 
'  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  both  equally  exaggera- 
ted. They  were  Orlandos  dressed  a  la  Greque.  Polyphemus 
was  the  model  of  Rithon,  who  made  himself  a  bed  of  kings' 
beards,  and  was  killed  by  Arthur ;  and  of  Ferragus,  the  Spanish 

S 'ant  despatched  by  *  Rowlande'  while  taking  his  siesta;  CalypAO, 
[edea,  Circe,  and  the  Sirens,  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Urgandas 
and  Alcinas,  as  Pegasus  was  of  the  Hippogfyphs,  and  Bucephalus 
was  of  Babieca.  The  challenges  of  Sciron  and  Antseus,  shadow- 
ed out  the  holdings  at  outrancey  *  los  pasos  honrosos ;'  just  as  the 
sophists  of  Greece  led  the  way  to  the  scholastic  wranglers,  who 
permitted  no  man  to  pass  by  without  a  logomachy,  which,  being 
interpreted  into  the  rustical  means  having  a  few  words.  History 
is  but  a  succession  of  parallels, — the  Olympic  games  created  Pin- 
dars,  the  tournaments  created  Troubadours.  The  latter  ren- 
dered the  greatest  service  to  the  despised  literature,  which  re» 
quired  the  countenance  of  men  of  arms  in  a  rude  warlike  age, 
when  personal  prowess  and  courage  were  the  attributes  most  in 
honour.  Thus  Achilles  was  then  a  more  popular  character  than 
Hector,  in  whom,  as  civilisation  advances,  new  beauties  are  felt, 
which  had  shone  before  like  stars,  bright  but  unobserved.  •  Row- 
<  lande,  Alysandre,  Achilles,  Bevis,  and  Hercules,'  are  classed 
together  by  our  earlier  poets  ^  as  good  knightes  and  trewe,  of 
*  whose  dedes  men  make  Romauns.'  The  Gesta  Alexandri, 
Ricardi,  with  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  were  the  story-books  of 


*  Earipidcs  makes   Theseus  choose  the  profession  of  kDight-errtnt 
redresser  of  wroni^i^, 

An  tuXMrrnt  rm  tuuutf  KM^trrmmi» 

See  Letters  of  Cbiralry,  Hard,  iil.  230. 
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the  dark  ages.  Richard,  the  patron  of,  and  patronised  by  the 
minstrel,  owed  his  liberty  and  life,  and  his  subsequent  renown, 
to  his  troubadour  accomplishments;  the  grandson  of  his  sister, 
Alphonso  el  Sabio,  if  not  really  wise,  did  much  for  learning :  by 
discarding  Latin  from  the  law  tribunals,  and,  by  causing  chroni- 
cles to  be  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  he  fixed  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. This,  springing  from  the  north-western  provinces,  was 
founded  on  the  Latin,  with  the  ^  Bable,'  (the  still  spoken  *  rustica' 
of  tj^e  Asturias,)  and  the  Gallician.  The  pride  of  the  Castilians 
rejected  the  softer  idiom  of  inferior  provinces,  while  their  jealousy 
of  Arragon  excluded  the  more  perfect  Provencal ;  *  el  Castellano ' 
came  to  signify,  as  it  still  does,  the  language  of  Spain,  that 
manly  eldest  son  of  the  Latin,  of  which  the  softer  Italian  is  the 
daughter.  Alphonso,  a  versifier  rather  than  a  poet,  wrote  couplets 
to  the  Virgin  in  the  dialect  of  Gallicia,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  where  the  songs,  old  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  had  become 
devotional  from  the  pilgrim  influence,  of  the  shrine  of  Santiago. 
The  royal  bard,  moreover,  converted  his  visions  of  alchemy  into 
redondillas,  to  assist  the  memory  of  learners,  on  the  principle  of 
Latin  grammars.  His  ballads  are  among  the  most  ancient  of 
the  present  form,  and  have  been  preserved  more  from  their  au- 
thor's quality  than  from  their  own.  They,  however,  encouraged 
a  deviation  from  the  monastic  *  versos  de  arte  major,'  which  were 
written  with  an  affectation  of  learning,  in  the  form  of  the  ancient 
pentameter.  Of  works  of  this  kind,  the  *  Poema  del  Cid,'  an  epic 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  considered  by  Schlegel,  Southey,  Du- 
ran,  and  all  the  best  judges,  to  be  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  finest 
poem  in  the  language.  It  gave  birth,  according  to  Bouterwek, 
to  the  modern  songs  of  Spanish  chivalry,  and  fixed,  says  Schle- 
gel, the  true  old  Castilian  character.  Mr  Hallam  constantly 
underrates  the  antiquity  and  merit  of  this,  and  of  other  romances 
on  the  Cid,  and  by  so  doing  shakes  the  very  corner-stone  of  this 
branch  of  literature.  He,  however,  as  constantly  and  candidly 
admits  his  '  slight  acquaintance'  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  original.*  He  is  contented  to  transcribe  Bouterwek  with 
an  occasional  reference  to  Sanchezf  and  Duran,  who,  to  the  best 
of  our  judgment,  after  a  most  careful  perusal,  hold  and  make 
good  opinions  utterly  at  variance  with  those  of  Mr  Hallam,  and 
they  must  be  the  best  judges  of  questions  very  much  philolo- 


*  Lit.  Europe,  ii.  322.     Compare  this  with  vol.  i.  eh.  2,  ditto. 

f  Colleccion  de  Poesias  Castellaoas  anteriores  al  siglo  xr.  Thomas 
Antonio  Sanchez,  vol.  i^.  1779,  with  elaborate  notes  and  glossary,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Reliques  of  Percy. 
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gicaL  They  think,  and  we  coincide  with  them,  that  some  of 
the  romances  of  the  Cid  preceded  the  Poema ;  nor  was  it  likely 
that  the  best  Spanish  epic  should  have  been  the  first.  It  was 
doubtless  a  rifacciamentOy  like  the  Iliad  or  the  Niebelungen  Lied 
— a  getting  together  of  earlier  floating  ballads  now  lost ;  just  as  our 
Geonrey  of  Monmouth  composed,  about  the  same  time,  his  me- 
trical history,  professedly  ^  n*om  songs  inscribed  in  the  memory 
of  the  people/  Mr  HaUam,  although  he  infers  their  compara* 
tively  recent  date  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  text,  con- 
demns this  uncertain  criterion  when  speaking  of  our  early  English 
ballads. 

The  songs  of  the  people,  passing  from  motith  to  mouth, 
have  every  where  been  interpolated  and  modernized.  The 
first  of  the  minstrel  craft  were  rhapsodists,  who  recited  their 
own  compositions,  like  the  bards  of  Strabo,  (iv.  302,)  &a^ioi 
fxsv  ufjonirai  kcu  'jrotirrcu,  makers^  as  th^  Scald  signified  the  polts/ier^ 
Trobadores  trouveres,  men  who  found  out  and  invented.  Highly 
honoured,  they  formed  part  of  the  war  and  peace  establishment 
of  kings.  Taillefer,  *  qui  moult  bien  chantoit,'  preceded  the 
Normans  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  singing  the  ballad  of  Ro- 
land till  he  was  killed — a  rare  instance  of  the  poetical  non  re^ 
lictd  parmulih  His  strains  produced  on  Harold's  troops  those 
effects  which  the  Jewish  wind  instruments  did  on  the  walls  of 
Jericho.  The  Cretans,  according  to  Polybius,  (iv.  20,)  scared 
their  enemies  with  rhymes,  on  tne  bagpiping  principle  of  our 
gallant  Highlanders.  In  the  piping  times  of  peace,  the  minstrel, 
omnis  luxurice  interpres^  as  rimy  said  of  Menander,  sang  of 
mimic  war  and  real  love  to  the  dull  barons  of  dungeon  castles, 
who  had  ears,  although  they  could  not  read — who,  doubly  steeped 
in  the  ennui  of  wealth  and  want  of  occupation,  listened  greedily, 
like  other  great  men,  to  their  own  praises.  Minstrelsy  sup- 
plied the  lack  of  a  more  refined  intellectual  entertainment,  and 
of  rational  conversation,  as  professional  gentlemen  do  now  at 
civic  banquets ;  their  harpings  lulled  the  rude  Sauls  to  sleep, 
which  is  now  done  by  quarto  epics.  The  person  of  the  minstrel 
was  sacred,  his  profession  was  a  passport,  he  was  '  high  placed  in 
^  hall,  a  welcome  guest  :*  the  assumption  of  bis  character  became 
the  disguise  of  lovers  of  adventure.  These  advantages  raised 
pseudo-laureates,  ^  idle  vagabonds,'  according  to  the  act  of  Ed- 
ward I.,   '  who  went  about  the  country  under  the  color  of  min- 

*  strelsy;'  men  who  cared  more  about  the  supper  than  the  song ; 
who  for  base  lucre  divorced  the  arts  of  writing  and  reciting,  and 
stole  other  men*s  thunder.  Their  social  degeneracy  may  be  traced 
in  the  Dictionary ;  the  chanter  of  the  gests  of  kings,   *  gesta 

*  ducum  regumque,'  dwindled  into  a  '  gesticulator,'  a  jester ;  the 

VOL.  LXXU.   NO.  CXLVI.  2  C 
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honoured  ioglax  of  Provence  into  the  mountehanky  the  jugg^, 
the  ^  jockie,  or  doggerel  ballad-monger — 

Beggmrs  tbey^  are  by  one  consent, 

And  rogues  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

They  deaoended  by  the  usual  stipes  of  things  of  mere  feahion ;  at 
^rst  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  therefore  then  imitated ; 
^ntil  diey  became  common — vulgar — which  is  but  one  step,  and 
the  test  at  once  of  merit,  uoiversat  acceptance,  and  the  forerunner 
of  disgrace ;  no  sooner  taken  up  by  the  o!  «ro^^o<  th^n  rejected 
by  the  exclusive.  This  occurred  very  soon  in  Spain.  The  really 
good  clergy  were  shocked  at  their  abuses,  while  the  interested 
grudged  the  money  earned  by  rivals,  who  interfered  with  their 
monopoly  of  instructing  the  people  in  pious  prose,  or  of  amusing 
them  with  Alexandrine  legends.  This  enmity  is  of  all  countries. 
Their  Latin  synonyme  for  '  scald  rhymers,'  scurra  mimus,  kc^ 
will  outlive  their  sculptured  caricatures;  where  mendicant  rnonks^ 
minstrels,  fools,  monkeys,  and  beasties,  are  pilloried  on  pinnacle 
and  gargoyle,  in  cloister  and  cathedral.  1  he  itinerant  monks 
and  mountebanks  repaid  all  this,  like  Falstaff,  by  showing  up  the 
irregularities  of  regulars  and  seculars,  *  in  ballads  to  be  sung  to 
*  filthy  tunes.'  *  Flebit  et  insignis  totiL  cantabitur  urbe." — They 
undermined  their  influence.  Preachings  and  songs  take  part  in 
all  national  changes ;  for  doctrines  precede  actions.  They  were 
the  popular  press  of  the  time  ;  opposed  by  the  privileged  orders 
and  watched  by  statesmen,  as  Burleigh  afterwards  employed 
agents  to  listen  to  street  songs,  the  thermometer  of  the  people's 
-temper.  In  all  these  alterations  for  the  worse,  the  primitive 
principle,  ^  to  entertain,'  remained  unchanged.  To  this  the  ori- 
ginal ballad  was  isacrificed  \  passing  from  one  to  another,  each 
minstrel  begged,  borrowed,  or  stole  from  all  quarters.  The  ori- 
ginals were  corrupted  and  remodelled  ;  they  got  their  bread  by 
pleasing ;  magisier  artUy  ingeniique  lewgitor  mnter.^' — The  peo- 
ple who  paid  had  the  best  right  to  be  gratified  even  with  non- 
sense verses  if  they  preferred  them.  Lope  de  Vega,  one  of  the 
restorers  of  the  natural  style,  excused  his  sins  against  critical 
canons  on  that  ground. 

Porque  como  las  paga  el  volgo,  es  jasto, 
Hablar  le  en  necio,  para  darle  gusto. 

Now  as  novelty  is  enticing,  and  forms  the  essence  of  story- 
telling, each  new  edition  had  its  additions  or  omissions  according 
to  the  talent,  bad  taste,  caprice,  or  convenience  of  reciter  and  au- 
dience. All  poetry  except  of  Homeric  or  Dantesque  merit, 
which  fixes  its  own  language,  suffers  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time,  the  greatest  of  innovators ; — strains  which  delighted  the 
Catos  and  Cethegi,  were  thought  antiquated  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
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race,  who  modernized  those  of  Ennius  ;  just  as  Dryden  and  Pope 
did  those  of  Cbaxicer  and  Dr  Donne.  The  Cid  Romanees,  the 
corner-stones  of  the  fabric  of  ancient  Spanish  ballads,  from  being 
the  oldest,  are  exactly  those  which  have  sufefed  the  most.  They 
have  come  down,  says  Duran,  13ce>  the  ship  of  Colcfaos,  whicn 
from  6*eqiient  repairs  retained  at  last  nothing  but  the  original 
form  and  intention.  They,  like  fneces  of  money  worn  smooth 
in  common  currency,  have  been  re-coined  and  re-issued  so  often, 
that  though  the  metal  is  unchanged,  no  trace  of  the  first  die  is 
to  be  discovered.  This  must  happen  every  where.  Bishop  Percy 
hoped  to  conciliate  *•  his  polished  age,'  by  an  assurance  that  hie 
had  omitted  and  altered  much  of  the  *  rude  songs;*  insomuch  that 
the  sour  Ritson  ^  eould  place  no  confidence  in  his  text.'  Gard 
Ordonez  di  Montalto,*  in  his  re-edition  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  an« 
ticipated  Percy  in  word  and  deed.  The  fact  is,  that  antiquarian 
exactness  is  quite  of  a  modem  date;  no  one  now  dreams  of 
meddling  with  the  precious  mrugo  of  time,  nor  o(  scaurinff  bright 
the  antique  shield.  This  is  an  age  of  recurrence  to  first  prinel* 
ples.  Antiquated  works,  raked  from  the  dust  of  archives,  are  now 
republished  with  such  a  curiosity  of  obsoleteness  in  spelling  and 
language,  that  they  become  the  playthings  of  black-letter  biblio- 
maniacs and  useless  to  the  uninitiated,  wno  consider  books  to  be 
valuable  in  proportion  as  they  are  pleasant  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood. The  first  publishers  of  Spanish  ballads  in  print  were  of 
this  latter  opinion,  and  being  neither  antiquarians  nor  philolo- 
gists, they  put  them  forth  in  the  language  of  the  day,  witbottt 
any  regard  for  the  venerable  idiom  in  which  they  were  written  : 
the  language,  therefore,  only  marks  the  epoch  when  they  were 
first  printed.  The  earliest  Cancionero  is  that  of  1510,  by 
Fernando  de  Castillo,  which  does  not  carry  a  stiimp  of  antiquity 
so  remote  as  the  *  Chronica  General '  of  thethirteenth  century ;  in 
which  perpetual  allusions  are  made  to  the  then  existing  ballads  of 
the  joglares.     It  is,  nevertheless,  the  oldest  collection  of  popular 

f>oetry,  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  European 
iterature;  and  did  we  possess  such  a  volume  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  relating  to  the  wars  of  the  Conqueror  and  Plan* 
tagenets,  what  illustration  and  annotation,  exclaims  Mr  Lock- 
hart,  would  it  not  have  received  long  ago !  This  and  the  ear- 
liest Romances  bear  on  their  very  titles  the  acknowledraient, 
that  they  were  composed  of  modem  and  of  ancient  ballads  of 


*  Zarago^a  edition,  1521.  Coligi6  de  los  antiquos  ortginales,  qm» 
tmndo  mnchas  palabras  snperfloaa,  y  poniendo  otras  de  mas  poUdo  y  eU* 
gante  esiilo. 
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which  collections  in  manuscript  previously  existed.  Thus  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Alphonso  de  Baena,  by 
order  of  Juan  II.*  transcribed  a  ^  Cancionero  de  Poetas  Anti- 
*  quos,'  of  which  specimens  are  given  by  the  Spanish  translators 
of  Bouterwek.f  This  extraordinary  manuscript  existed  in  the 
Escurial  up  to  the  French  invasion,  when  it  disappeared.  An- 
tonio and  others  had  unfortunately,  by  describing  where  it  was 
and  its  value,  put  the  plunderer  on  the  scent.  The  little  illus* 
tration  which  art  and  letters  have  ever  received  in  Spain,  has 
caused  irreparable  losses.  The  Travels  of  Ponz,  and  the  Artis- 
tical  Dictionary  of  Cean  Bermudez,  published  in  1800,  furnished 
a  catalogue  to  the  invaders,  who  invariably  on  their  arrival  in 
towns,  demanded  every  thing  worth  taking,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  natives,  who  were  generally  alike  ignorant  of  the  treasures 
they  possessed,  or  of  the  books  which  described  them. 

One  of  the  early  printed  Cancioneros  contains  productions  Oi 
one  hundred  and  thirty  authors.  Such  a  mellifluous  swarm  never 
could  have  come  simultaneously  over  the  land.  They  formed  the 
aiirea  catena  of  Spanish  poets ;  unknown  indeed  to  tame,  and  when 
honoured  by  print,  thought  worthy  only  of  its  coarsest  cheapest 
forms ; — destined  for  rude  thumbs,  these  editions  for  the  people 
have  become  excessively  rare,  bibliographical  gems  of  the  purest 
water  and  paid  for,  their  weigh  tin  gold.  Typographically  speaking, 
they  are  worthless  beyond  purposes  of  curiosity-collecting,  and  are 
entirely  superseded  by  the  modern  reprints.  The  editors  paid  no 
attention  to  chronology  either  of  author  or  subject ;  they  publish- 
ed them  apologetically  to  the  learned ;  they  just  printed  their 
commonplace  books,  into  which  they  had  copied  the  ballads  in 
the  order  in  which  they  chanced  to  meet  with  them.  Tares  and 
corn,  good  bad  and  indiflferent,  meet  together  in  chance  medley, 
like  a  pack  of  shuffled  cards  ;  yet  not  unpleasant  to  read  from  the 
constant  variety  and  uncertainty  of  style  and  subject.  Few  Spanish 
pericrania  are  marked  with  the  organic  bump  of  classification : 
they  and  their  progenitors  wera  Goths  in  feeling,  Moors  in  habits, 
ceremonious  and  ^  etiqueteros '  in  personal  dealings ;  but  satisfied, 
in  matters  and  things,  to  take  what  came  before  them  without 
standing  on  the  order  of  the  course.  The  Germans,  methodical  and 


*  Jaan  II.  was  the  patron  of  Troubadours ;  his  was  the  golden  age  of 
Spanish  poetry.  He  resembled  his  cotemporary,  our  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, who  <  passed  bis  tyme  yn  redjn  of  Romans  yn  syngyng  and  pypyng, 
<  in  harpyng  and  yn  all  other  honest  solaces  of  grete  pleasaunce  and  de* 

*  light.*  . 

f  Don  Jose  Gomez'  dela  Cortina  y  Don  Nicolas  Hngalde  y  Molinedo. 

Madrid,  1829. 
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analytical,  have  wept  over  this  chaos  ;  in  which  they  found  it 
impossible  to  trace  through  any  regular  succession  of  strata  up  to 
the  primitive  formation:  even  the  Deutsche  fleissy  which  Depping 
imploringly  invokes,  quailed  before  the  tangled  web  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  song,  for  every  conflict  had  its  ballad,  and  every  captain 
wrote  his  despatches  in  verse.  The  Spanish  language,  rich,  sono* 
rous,  and  flexible,  full  of  sound  and  promise,  is  a  sort  of  blank  verse 
of  itself.  The  commonest  village  alcalde  pens  his  placards  ia  the 
Cambyses  vein,  more  naturally  than  Pitt  dictated  king's  speeches 
extemporaneously.  Foreigners,  as  in  the  east,  must  never  take 
Castilian  expressions  or  professions  literally — less  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear.  The  conventional  hyperbole  must  be  discounted, 
and  not  estimated  according,  to  the  value  it  would  bear  in  our 
business-like  language.  We  deceive  ourselves  ;  for  no  Spaniard 
trusts  the  fine  words  of  his  countrymen,  who  seldom  mean  or  ex- 
pect that  he  should :  they  hold  four-fifths  to  be  a  mere  song,  and 
fit  for  songs ;  accordingly  men,  women,  and  children,  write  and 
sing  seguidillas,  many  no  doubt  of  slender  merit ;  for  where  words 
come  without  thought,  much  thought  is  commonly  dispensed  with. 
The  hardiest  mariners  are  formed  in  the  roughest  seas.  This 
facility,  however,  accounts  for  the  number  of  olden  authors,  ana 
the  little  importance  attached  to  their  works  :  there  could  be  no 
particular  merit,  when,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  *  every  bill 
*  was  a  Parnassus,  and  every  fountain  a  Hypocrene.'  A  literary 
democracy  existed  among  these  writers  for  the  people,  which  pre- 
vented any  one  from  rising  above  his  compeers.  They  cast  tneir 
bread  on  the  waters,  and  their  songs  to  the  winds  ;  they  attached 
no  value  to  what  flowed  without  effort,  and  often  thereby  deceived 
themselves  as  to  their  relative  value ;  they  neither  thought  of 
making  a  name  nor  money,  nor  any  thing  beyond  pleasing  for 
the  moment  with  trifles,  euno^x^itcumMc^  made  for  passing  events 
and  written  on  the  occasion  :  they  certainly  were  vastly  unlike 
our  hot-pressed  poetasters,  who  expect  the  highest  price  and  praise 
for  the  smallest  contiibutions ;  the  facility  of  a  language  prodigal 
of  verse  was  increased  to  the  singing  and  dancing  propensities 
which  the  Spaniard  has  derived  from  his  Iberian  ancestors,  who 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (iii.  249)  spent  the  nights  as  described  by 
Silius  Italicus,  (iii.  346 :) — 

Barbara  none  patriit  ulahmtem  carmina  lingoit ; 
Nqbc,  pedis  altemo  percoM^  verbere  terri. 
Ad  nomemm  retonas  gaQdentem  plaudere  cetrat.    \ 
Hoc  reqoiet  ladosqae  Tint,  ea  sacra  Tolnptan. 

Tlieir  descendants  are  still  musical  without  being  harmonious, 
saltatory  without  being  graceful —Just  as  they  are  warlike  without 
being  military.     The  guitar,  seguidilla,  and  fandango  are  un- 
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cliangeil ;  tbey  form  the  repose  of  sunburnt  labour  in  venta  and 
c#urtyafcl>  where  some  black-whiskered  performer,  the  very  anti^- 
thesis  of  Farinelli)  ^screechin'  out  \^\b  prosaic  verse,'  sereams 
forth  his  ^  ooplas  de  zarabanda^'  either  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
or  drawls  out  his  ballad,  melancholy  as  the  drone  of  a  Lincoln-* 
shire  bagpipe,  both  alike  to  the  imminent  clanger  of  his  own 
trachea,  and  of  all  un- Spanish  ears.  So  would  he  sing,  says 
Lope  de  Vega,  even  in  a  prison,  'a  costa  de  garganta  can- 
^  tar^  aunque  en  la  prision  estareis.'  The  audience,  however, 
are  in  raptures ;  ^  all  men's  ears  grow  to  his  tunes  as  if  they  had 
^  eaten  ballads ;'  they  take  part  with  beatings  of  feet,  ^  taconeros  ;' 
with  clapping  of  hands,  the  xf^*^^  ^  palmeado ;'  with  tambarines 
and  castanets,  the  Bsetica  crusmata  and  crotola  of  the  Craditanian 
<  funciones,'  of  which  the  descriptions  by  Martial  and  Petronius 
Arbiter  would  serve  exactly  to  this  day.  The  guitar  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Spaniard  and  his  ballads ;  he  slings  it  across  his 
shoulder  with  a  riband,  as  was  depicted  on  the  tombs  of  Egjrpt 
4000  years  ago,  (Wilkinson,  ii.  ch.  6.)  It  is  the  unchanged 
kmoar  of  the  East,  the  tuOa^  cMera,  guitarra,  githorne;  the 

*  guiterne  Moresche'  of  the  ministrellers,  (Ducange.)  With  the 
instruinent  may  have  come  down  some  remnant  of  the  primitive 
times,  of  which  a  want  of  the  invention  of  musical  notaijon  has 
deprived  us.  Melody  among  the  Egyptians,  like  sculpture,  was 
never  permitted  to  be  changedy  lest  their  fascination  might  in- 
terfere with  the  severe  influence  of  their  mistress,  religion.  That 
both  wera  invented  for  the  service  of  the  altar  is  indicated  in  the 
mpth  of  theitf  divine  origin.  These  tunes  passed  into  other 
eoontries ;  the  plaintive  Maneros  of  the  Nile  became  the  Linus 
of  Oreece,  (Herod,  ii.  79.)  The  national  tunes  of  the  Fellah^ 
the  Moor,  and  the  Spaniaid  are  still  slow  and  monotonous,  often 
in  variance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  words,  which  have  varied^ 
whilst  the  airs  remained  unchanged.  I'hey  are  diatonic  rather 
tiutn  chromatic,  abounding  in  suspended  pauses,  unisonous,  not 
like  our  glees^  yet  generally  provided  with  an  ^  estrevillo,'  a 
chorus  in  which  the  audience  joins.  They  owe  little  to  harmony,, 
the  end  being  rather  to  affect  than  to  please.  Certain  sounds 
seem  to  have  a  mysterious  aptitude  to  express  certain  moods  of 
the  mind  in  connexion  with  some  unexplained  sympathy  between 
the  sentient  and  intellectual  oi^^ans :  the  simplest  are  by  far  the 
most  ancient.  Ornate  melody  is  a  modem  invention  from  Italy  ; 
and,  although  iti  lands  of  greater  intercourse  and  fastidiousness, 
the  conventional  has  ejected  the  national,  fashion  has  not  shamed 
BOF  siknoed  the  old  ballad  airs  of  Spain^-^those  ^  bowlings  of 

*  Tarsirisif.'  Indeed  national  tunes,  hkm  the  song»  of  binds,  nm 
natf  tanghlE  in  oidiestms,  but  by  mothers  to  their  infant  progeny 
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in  tbe  cradKng  nest*  Th^  romances  of  Spain,  when  not  sung, 
are  recited  rather  than  read.  Thus,  among  the  Orientals,  a 
book  is  seldom  understood  until  it  is  rendered  vocal,  by  a  sort  of 
habitual  emphasis,  which  depends  more  on  sound  than  on  sense. 
Our  method  of  reading  appears  to  then  to  be  plain  talking. 
This  recitative  is  the  *  canto  fermo,'  the  plain  chant  of  the  primi- 
tive cbureh,  and  unquestionably  is  of  eastern  origin.  Hence, 
by  the  common  process  of  human  deterioration,  it  passed  to 
secular  purposes.  Tunes  derived  from  heavenly  spheres  in  the 
lamentations  of  olden  precentors,  were  sung  to  words  devised  by 
the  sons  of  Belial ;  and,  vice  versOf  psalms  were  set  to  hornpipes 
by  the  mistaken  Sternholds,  who  hoped  that  popular  tunes  might 
lead  the  gay  to  sing  godly  ballads,  *  which,'  says  the  quaint 
Wood,  ^  they  did  not.*  This  inveterate  habit  of  song  modified 
the  form  of  Spanish  poetry.  The  long  monkish  pentameters 
were  cut  into  two  lines — into  redondiilas — which  suited  the 
voice.  How  easily  this  was  done  may  be  exemplified  by  the  in- 
verse proof:  take  the  familiar  example  of  the  translation  of  the 
ballad  of  *  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,'  in  the  ancient  mediaeval 
form: — 

'  Sedazit  miles  virgtnem  |  receptnt  in  hibemtt, 
Prscipitem  qine  laqueo  |  se  transtQlil  arernis. 

Prodigality  of  verse  was  fostered  by  the  musician,  who  only 
looked  to  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  and  cared  not  whether 
they  were  swift  iambics,  running  trochees,  cantering  dactyls  or 
anapests — dimiters  or  trimiters.  Every  possible  license  in  metre 
was  allowable  :  if  the  meaning  could  not  be  comprehended  into 
a  copia  of  four  verses,  it  was  carried  on  without  the  break  even  of 
a  comma  into  five  or  six.  A  similar  laxity  was  permitted  in  the 
rhymes,  which  were  used  or  not  at  caprice,  or  mingled  with  asso- 
nants which  consist  of  the  mere  recurrence  of  the  same  vowels 
without  reference  to  that  of  consonants.  Thus  santos,  llantos, 
are  rhymes,  amor  and  raion  are  assonants ;  even  these,  which 
poorly  fill  a  foreign  ear,  were  not  always  observed ;  a  change  in 
intonation,  or  a  few  more  thumps  or  less  on  the  guitar-board, 
did  the  work,  and  superseded  all  difficulties.     These  ^  morse  pro- 

*  Bunciationis,*  this  *  ictus  metricus,'  constitute  a  rude  prosody, 
and  lead  to  music  just  as  gestures  do  to  dancing — to  ballads — 

*  che  se  canta  ballando  ;*  and  which,  when  heard,  reciprocally 
inspire  a  tarantula  desire  to  snap  fingers  and  kick  heels,  as  all 
will  admit  in  whose  ears  the  *  Habas  Verdes'  of  Seville  or  the 
Cachucha  of  Cadis  yet  ring.  The  Mrords  destined  to  set  aU  iim 
capering  in  motion  were  not  written  for  cold  critics ;  and  even 
such  as  were  professedly  serious  and  not  saltatory,  were  listened 
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to  by  those  who  were  attuned  to  the  hearing  vein — who  antici* 
pated  and  re-echoed  the  subject — who  were  operated  on  by  the 
contagious  bias..  Thus,  a  fascinated  audience  of  otherwise  sensible 
Britons  tolerate  the  positive  presence  of  nonsense  at  an  opera*— 

<  Where  rhyme  with  reason  does  dispense, 
And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense/ 

The  poems  of  an  Italian  improvisatore  appear,  like  many  ser- 
mons, to  be  excellent,  until  tested  by  print.  We  must,  however, 
refer  our  readers  to  the  entertaining  work  of  Don  N.  Zamarcola* 
for  these  lower  classes  of  Spanish  ballads,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  more  serious  and  romantic.  The  mother-wit  of  Anda- 
lusians  and  the  deep  feeling  of  Castilians,  have  given  an  aroma  to 
the  former  and  an  interest  to  the  latter,  which,  like  delicate  wines, 
will  hardly  bear  transportation.  Simplicity,  the  common,  and 
greatest  charm  of  all  ancient  reliques,  appears,  when  in  a  strange 
dress,  poor,  trivial,  and  flavourless ;  while  some  words  in  trans- 
lation convey  too  much,  and  others  too  little,  there  are  several, 
says  Southey,  which  are  altogether  untranslatable.  They  ai»e 
like  the  *  open  Sesame'  of  the  Arabian  tale — the  meaning  may  be 
retained;  but,  if  the  word  be  changed,  the  spell  is  lost.  This  magic 
has  its  effect  only  upon  those  to  whom  the  language  is  familiar 
.  as  their  mother-tongue,  and  hardly,  indeed,  upon  any  other  but 
those  to  whom  it  really  is  so.  Thus  many  of  tne  oldest  romances 
(Bouterwek  cites  those  of  Fontefrida  and  Rosafresca  as  perfectly 
untranslatable)  appear  to  us  to  have  nothing  in  them ;  and  yet, 
probably  ftom  referring  to  some  real  fact  or  early  association,  to 
soipething  passing  show,  fire  in  the  native  Spaniard  a  train  of  a 
thousand  pleasing  ideas.  This  hidden  fulness  of  meaning,  which, 
like  expression,  is  more  beautiful  than  mere  beauty,  can  only  be 
revealed  to  those  who  have  a  light  within  :  pmavra  avvtrota-t.  It  is 
only  to  be  represented  by  ideas,  not  words ;  we  have  no  free- 
masonry, no  half-note  which  recalls  and  explains  every  things : 
what  notion  does  the  word  Lava  convey  to  the  dull  boor  of  a 
Lincolnshire  fen  ?  It  is  thus  that  poetry  preserves  language ; 
from  feeling  that  the  glowing  stanzas  cannot  be  adequately  trans- 
lated we  learn  the  original. 

Mr  Lockhart  has  deeply  imbued  his  mind  with  the  spirit  of 
these  Spanish  ballads ;  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  he 
has  emancipated  himself  from  tne  drudgery  of  counting  lines 
and  interpreting  single  words — from  that  servility  which  has  ob- 
scured the  clearest,  and  deformed  the  most  beautiful.     He  has 


•  Colecc'um  de  Seguidillas  iiranas  y  Polos.    Published  a^  Madrid, 
3799,  under  the  name  of  Pon  Precisp. 
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caught  tbe  emphatic  feature,  and  has  in  so  doing  combined  suffi- 
cient fidelity  in  his  copy  without  losing  the  fre^om  and  uncon- 
strained flow  of  his  original,  which,  as  far  as  the  English  reader 
is  concerned,  he  has  frequently  improved  by  a  judicious  pruning. 
Mr  Lockhart  has  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Depping,  who, 
despairing  of  ascertaining  priority  of  composition,  divided  these 
ballads  into  the  historical,  chivalrous,  Moorish,  and  the  mixed. 
All  these,  however  differing  in  subject  or  style,  bear  a  striking 
family  likeness,  and  are  stamped  with  that  character  of  nationality 
which  the  Spanish  literature  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
and  which  forms  one  of  its  most  honourable  features.  The 
earliest,  and  by  these  we  mean  such  as  preceded  Charles  V., 
bear  the  most  decided  lineaments  of  their  true  old  Castilian 
parentage.  They  present  a  genuine  transcript  of  the  unadul- 
terated ftBofy  the  chivalrous  idealization  of  the  feudal  and  crusading 
systems.  It  would  form  an  interesting  enquiry  to  trace  the  de- 
cline of  Spanish  character  and  power,  as  evidenced  in  the  altered 
tone  of  the  popular  records.  It  is  not  less  clear  than  the  physical 
degeneracy  ef  the  stalwart  Guzmanes  and  Ponce  de  Leons  of 
old,  as  exhibited  in  the  puny  frames  of  their  dwarfed  and  stunted 
descendants. 

The  historical  and  chivalrous  ballads  are  fully  entitled  to  those 
epithets.  They  are  records  rather  than  romances,  heroic  and 
national  poems  rather  than  ballads.  There  is  scarcely  any  incident 
of  importance  which  is  not  to  be  found  among  them.  Like  the  his- 
torical dramas  of  Shakspeare  (through  which,  like  Lord  Chatham, 
half  England  knows  half  its  history)  they  kept  up  the  national 
spirit — they  told  the  tale  of  ancestors  who  never  despaired,  never 
surrendered,  but  fought,  endured,  and  conquered.  Heard  in  youth, 
they  had  all  the  advantage  of  priority,  when  the  memory — wax  to 
receive  and  marble  to  retain — never  forgets  what  it  the  first  remem- 
bered. More  engaging  than  dry  history,  they  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  the  nation,  and  so  truly,  that  they  were  listened  to  in  spite 
of  their  almost  monotonous  uniformity — their  rudeness,  and  occa- 
sional rambling  diifuseness  and  exaggeration.  In  these  Hotspur 
poems,  we  must  not  look  for  tbe  elegant,  delicate,  or  refined. 
Dealing  with  facts,  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any  great  depth 
of  thought,  nor  by  that  probing  into  the  secret  workings  of  the 
human  neart  which  is  the  province  of  the  philosophical  poetry 
of  advanced  civilization,  when  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
body  give  place  to  the  more  exquisite  tortures  and  enjoyments 
of  the  mind.  They  looked  to  efiects,  and  not  to  the  abstract ; 
and  in  this  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  modern  Italian  poetry, 
which,  infinitely  more  perfect  in  form  and  art,  never  sustained  a 
nation's  liberties  and  cnaracter.     We  must  not,  therefore,  judge 
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ol  them  by  the  effect  which  they  now  produce  on  lis — ^when  the 
eye,  not  ear,  »  called  to  decide — but  by  the  effect  which  was^ 
intended,  and  was  produced,  on  tho^e  who  heard  them  and  on 
their  children's  children.  In  our  days  of  pseudo  informattoii 
and  intelligence,  one  novelty  obliterates  another,  one  stirring 
appeal  is  cktrnped  by  another.  To  the  rude  soldier  Spaniard, 
scantiness  of  information  was  made  up  by  concentration — the 
moral  stimulant  was  intense — they  heard  and  believed  like  child« 
ren  at  a  play.  Imagination  acted  upon  their  untutored  nrinds, 
as  reason  does  on  ours,  and  infinitely  stronger,  because  their 
hearts  as  welt  as  their  heads  were  affected,  and  embarked  in 
their  belief.  These  cheering  songs,  like  the  Sibyl  oracles  of 
Greece,  the  propitious  omens  of  the  Romans,  animated  the 
powerful  principle  in  faith,  of  realizing  the  thing  believed — 
possunt^  quia  posse  videntur.  These  cheering  songs  generated  the 
Hectop-like,  the  best  f^nd  only  omen,  to  die  if  necessary  for  their 
liberties  and  countries. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  those  who  have  the  making 
of  the  people's  ballads  may  dispense  with  the  power  of  enact- 
ing laws.  The  binding  power,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  these  po- 
pular appeals,  obtains  not  only  with  a  simple  isolated  uncom- 
municating  people,  (and  then  the  strongest,)  but  also  with  the 
most  refined  and  philosophical.  We  all  side  with  those  with 
whom  we  agree.  These  ballads  speak  out  for  the  whole  nation 
what  lies  in  every  man's  heart.  They  are  the  means  of  ex- 
pression to  those  who  want  words,  not  feelings.  They  sway  the 
myriads  as  the  breeze  does  the  bending  corn.  Their  power,  like 
that  of  communicating  or  disarming  the  electric  shock,  has  always 
been  for  good  or  evil,  for  peace  or  war,  for  loyalty  or  revolution . 
So,  among  ourselves,  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  thus  made 
and  marred.  The  royalist  ballad,  *  The  King  shall  hae  his  ain 
^  again,'  long  upheld  the  crown,  which  the  Protestant  *  Lillibul- 
*  lero'  of  Wnarton  dashed  from  the  head  of  the  last,  and  not  the 
worst  of  the  line.  The  sea  songs  of  Dibdin  cheered  on  the  honest, 
frank,  gallant  tars  of  England  to  victory ;  while  the  *  Ca  ira '  of 
France  goaded  on  a  once  gay,  good-humoured  people  into  ferocity 
and  revolution  ;  and  its  imitation,  *  Tragala,'  stained  the  banner 
of  Castile  and  San  lago  with  atheism  and  disloyalty. 

The  early  ballads  of  Spain,  like  those  who  made  and  sung 
them,  were  engrossed  by  a  domestic  warfare,  pro  oris  etfocis.  The 
actors  paid  n:)  attention  to  foreigners  or  their  concerns,  (to  which, 
to  this  day,  the  Spaniards  are  contemptuously  indifferent.)  tJltra- 
national  and  independent,  they  cared  for  no  Arthurs.     They 
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honoured  Charlema^e  and  his  peerage  with  notice,  very  muob 
because  their  Bernardo  had  crushed  them  at  Roncevalles ;  just  as 
the  Venetian  gondolier  sang  Tasfio,  because  therein  was  embodied 
his  republic's  hatred  against  the  Ottoman,  their  worst  foe.  Ultra-^ 
christian,  they  denounced  as  the  devil  and  his  works,  as  heathen 
and  infidel  abominations,  all  that  savoured,  whether  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo,  or  Mahoon  and  Termagaunt,  all  allusions  to  the  mytho- 
Ic^^al  machinery  of  the  classics,  or  to  the  Oriental  interventions 
of  genii  and  afrits.  They  h:xA  their  own  interroptive  deities, 
their  own  miracles,  their  own  San  lago,  their  own  heaven-de* 
scended  Palladium  on  Zaragof  a's  Pillar.  Poetry  was  as  nothing 
in  the  scale  of  their  intolerant  uncompromising  orthodoxy— their 
pure  imraaeulate  faith.  This,  the  boast  of  the  *  Christiano  viejo 
*  y  rancio'  involved  the  whole  principle  and  secret  of  the  success 
of  Mahomet,  and  it  was  turned  by  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent. 
A  lesser  stimulant  never  could  have  conduced  to  the  recovery, 
by  the  sons  of  a  handful  of  refugees,  of  long-lost  kingdoms.  It 
was  this  single-hearted  principle  which  animated  this  forlorn  out- 
post of  Europe,  that  saved  the  western  world  from  the  paralysis 
of  an  eastern  yoke.  Thid  religious  distinction  contributed  also  to 
keep  the  ancient  ballads  pure  from  any  Arabian  tinge  of  litera- 
ture, which  only  begins  to  appear  after  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
when  the  Moor  bad  dwindled  into  a  Morisco — a  term  of  inferiority 
and  contempt.  No  Arabian  influence  could  predominate,  while 
their  arms  were  feared,  their  manners  and  language  unknown, 
amd  their  creed  a  subject  of  unutterable  abhorrence.  The  Spaniard 
borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  Moor  his  warfare  and  his  mimic  sports 
of  war ;  but  his  arts,  letters,  and  agriculture  he  despised,  as  ener- 
vating to  the  soldier  and  heretical  to  the  Christian.  The  painted 
windows  of  Gothic  churches  were  too  deeply  coloured  with  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Cross,  to  permit  one  ray  of  the  Crescent 
to  desecrate  with  its  glare  the  solemn  altar. 

This  religious  feeling  tended  alike  to  remove  from  their  Gothic 
literature  the  proportions  of  the  classics.  These  rude  crusaders, 
whose  pith  was  wasted  in  *  the  tented  field,'  cared  little  for  the  set 

Ehrases  of  Pericles  or  Augustus.  What's  Hecuba  to  them  I  Virgil, 
eld  to  be  a  necromancer  during  the  dark  ages,  was  treated  as  a  ca*- 
lumniator  of  fair  Dido's  feme,  by  the  soldier  poet  Ercilla,  one  of  the 
best — and  soldiers  have  been  the  best — authors  of  Spain.  Poetry 
took  the  veil  of  a  nun  rather  than  the  mask  of  Euterpe.  Berceo, 
(Loor.  40,)  one  of  the  older  writers,  denounces  those  wicked 
joglers  who  do  religion  an  injury  by  n^lecting  the  Virgin  for 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Paganism.  Thus  we  find  their  Cids, 
though  brave,  noble,  and  hidalgos,  were  not  descended  from 
deitiesy  but  from  Christian  parents;  and  their  tfwords  were  good 
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and  sharp,  though  not  tempered  in  the  forges  of  Vulcan.  They 
had  no  occasion  to  borrow  heroes  from  Greece  or  Rome,  wh^a 
real  ones  occurred  in  their  own  eventful  annals  and  times* 
Foreign  invasion  and  civil  war  called  forth  spirits  from  the  deep, 
and  inspired  the  serious  Milton-like  tone  which  breathes  through* 
out*  The  Castilian's  was  a  battle  existence ;  he  knew  not  of 
the  luxuries  or  rich  harvests  of  the  Moor,  but  to  lay  them  waste ; 
the  constant  setting  his  life  on  the  cast  in  holy  crusade  inspired 
an  indifference  to  this  world's  goods.  It  fed  that  Spanish  feel- 
ing which  has  always  peopled  their  cloisters  from  all  classes, 
from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  their  peculiar  ^  desengauo,'  the 
finding  out  the  cheat  of  life — of  its  fiat,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
vanities.  Their  early  ballads  dwell  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  on  domestic  misfortunes,  the  tale  of  unrequited 
love ;  and  in  the  later,  the  Morisco  laments  over  fallen  Granada. 
A  dwelling  on  the  past  has  a  thoughtful  saddening  infiuence. 
There  are  more  tender  elements  in  the  sere  Autumnal  leaf  than 
in  the  blossom  promise  of  Spring ;  and  a  sojourn  at  Rome  leaves 
a  deeper  impression  than  a  season  at  Naples.  There  are  more 
hearse-like  airs  than  carols  on  David's  harp,  and  the  sorrows  of  Job 
are  more  vividly  delineated  than  the  felicity  of  Solomon.  So  said 
Bacon.  The  sadness  at  the  bottom  of  these  nightingale  songs 
of  Spain  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  success ;  for  calamity,  the 
common  unchangeable  lot  of  man,  is  understood  by  all,  while 
humour  and  mirth  depend,  to  be  fully  enjoyed,  on  a  tnousand  ac- 
cidents. This  retrospective  habit,  which  is  fostered  in  England 
by  our  classical  education,  was  kept  alive  in  Spain  by  the  never- 
forgotten  fall  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths.  Though  the  ten- 
dency to  moralize  became  occasionally  sententious,  yet  it  never  be- 
came gloomy  nor  austere — it  was  never  unmanned  by  affected  sen- 
timentality nor  morbid  misanthropy ;  it  was  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
religious,  such  as  became  a  Christian  soldier  who  trusted  in  God  and 
his  good  sword.  This  was  evidenced  in  every  line  which  recorded 
every  deed.  They  relied  on  their  own  resources.  Eyewitnesses 
of  broils  and  battles,  they  sung  of  men  whom  they  knew  and  of 
armies  of  which  they  formed  part.  Hence  their  versatility  in 
transferring  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  the  actors.  Like  de- 
lightful Froissart,  there  is  a  daylight  in  their  sketches  which 
no  in-door  painting  ever  possesses.  They,  like  Walter  Scott, 
whose  romances  are  poems,  owed  their  popularity  ^  to  writing 

*  with  that  military  artlessness,  that  hurried  frankness,  which 

*  pleases  soldiers  and  young  people  of  bold  action  and  dispo- 
^  sition.'  There  is  no  vain  self-portraiture :  their  genius  was 
simple  and  modest,  their  bravery  unimpeachcd.  They  could  well 
leave  boasting  and  braggadocio  to  their  degenerate  successors ; 
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occupied  with  realities,  they  told  a  plain  unv^arnished  tale,  one 
more  touching  than  any  fiction,  and  which,  being  true  to  nature^ 
has  pleased  learned  and  unlearned,  the  gentlest  and  the  bravest* 
These  old  masters,  like  Giotto  or  Cimabue,  painted  what  they 
saw  ;  and  the  Castilians  fell  as  naturally  into  battle  array,  as  the 
innately  picturesque  Italians  did  into  sacred  groups.  Without 
looking  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  or  foreign  art,  they  trusted  to 
the  expression  of  sentiment  which  they  deeply  felt.  They  flou- 
rished without  the  encumbrance  of  academies,  and  under  circum- 
stances apparently  the  most  unfavourable.  They  studied  in  the 
school  of  nature  ;  and  their  transcripts,  true  as  the  most  polished 
of  the  cla<4sics,  although  trodden  down  for  a  time  by  the  heel  of 
conventional  critics,  have  revived  again,  and  will  revive,  like 
the  flowers  of  the  field  over  which  an  army  has  passed — spring 
up  again,  when  the  crushing  dead-weight  is  removed.  Eloquent, 
but  not  rhetorical,  there  was  no  laboured  production  of  the  mid- 
night lamp.  They  wrote,  like  Bums,  in  the  field;  they  fought  their 
battles  o'er  again,  while  their  swords  communicated  energy  to 
their  pens.  They  looked  to  events,  not  style ;  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  be  fine,  nor  to  write  for  effect.  The  rough  diamond 
retained  its  salient  angles;  they  described  single  situations,  simply 
and  forcibly,  without  effort  or  much  delicacy,  yet  the  rudeness  Jay 
more  in  the  words  than  in  the  sentiments ;  they  left  their  down- 
right tale  to  make  its  own  impresMon ;  they  never  diluted  it  by 
verbiage,  nor  injured  the  air  of  history  by  overstating ;  they  pre- 
ferred the  naked  energetic  chiaroscuro  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the 
tinselly  drapery  of  Paul  Veronese.  Abrupt,  they  went  at  once 
into  the  subject ;  they  placed  the  reader  without  preface  on  the 
scene.  They  dealt  not  with  dry  general  facts,  but  brought 
reality  forward  in  detail.  The  actors  came  on  without  introduc- 
tion ;  they  moved  and  lived  in  bold  relief ;  the  audience  were 
'  supposed  to  know  them  and  their  story.  This  was  handled 
briefly,  with  much  dramatic  skill,  and  the  event  g^phically  told, 
with  remaikable  precision  of  expression.  The  thing  done,  all 
was  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  began.  Written  by  gentlemen,  they 
obtained  a  currency,  and  that  high  tone  of  court  and  camp  whien 
still  pervades  the  national  character.  Religion  and  chivalry 
were  the  *  pivots;'  they  inculcated  a  noble  simplicity,  a  con- 
tempt for  death,  a  generous  support  of  others,  a  high-spirited 
disregard  of  self,  a  devotion  to  the  sex,  not  licentious,  althoagh 
rather  energetic  than  tender;  a  magnificence,  liberality,  and 
hospitality;  a  delight  in  adventure  and  life  of  action  ;  a  pride  to 
man,  but  humility  to  God;  a  blind  obedience  to  king  and  priest ; 
a  sense  of  individual  honour  and  prowes^i  a  hatred  and  under 
valuing  of  foreigners. 
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TUb  natiooality  is  evinced  alike  by  what  their  ballads  are^ 
f»  by  what  they  are  aot.  How  Utile  diiey  owed  to  foreigja 
jMHurees  is  proved  by  their  rudeness,  by  the  absence  of  those 
diagnostics  by  whichi  as  in  painting,  other  schools  may  be 
recognised.  They  have  none  of  the  Hebrew  grand  coneep- 
tioos,  of  Jehovah  his  thund^*s  and  lightnings ;  none  of  the  al- 
lusions to  natural  objects ; — to  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  lilies  of  the 
£eld,  and  the  water  brook.  They  have  none  of  the  Attic  images 
of  the  sea,  the  voluptuous  yearning  after  and  the  perception  of 
the  beautiful — nothing  of  nature  idealized,  none  of  that  regret 
for  the  shortness  and  Toss  of  sweet  life — that  praise  of  the  plea^ 
sures  of  love,  wine,  and  the  rose  chaplet.  They  were  more  like 
Lacedemonian  than  Atheman,  and  still  more  like  the  cM'ly 
B<Hnan,  in  love  of  country  and  its  greatness;  yet  there  is 
nothing  of  the  laying  down  the  sword  for  the  plough,  no  fond- 
ness for  the  Georgics,  no  drawing  of  landscape ;  they  soared 
higher,  and  painted  subjects  of  history.  Neither  did  the  early 
fiomanceros  borrow  the  purple  of  the  prelate ;  nor  the  ingots  of 
tJbie  princely  (though  by  them  despised)  merchants  of  modern 
Italy.  They  shunned  the  infidelity  of  her  scoffers,  who,  living 
under  the  shadow  of  St  Peter's,  were  enabled  to  estimate  its 
grossness ;  neither  had  they  the  Ariosto  careless-minded  plea- 
santry— the  persiflage  which  concealed  secret  triumph  over  sur- 
rounding commonplace— the  irony  which  revealed  to  the  initiated 
what  was  meant  to  be  hidden  from  the  herd.  Neither  did  they 
borrow  from  the  muse  of  Provence ;  she  was  too  gay,  too 
amorous  for  celibate  warriors  who  had  crucified  their  flesh ;  her 
strain  was  too  much  a  song,  a  thing  of  fashion  and  frivolity,  and 
too  wanting  in  principle ;  and  even  had  the  Spaniard  been  se- 
duced by  her  fascinations,  the  Inquisition  would  have  struck  out 
every  taint  of  infidelity  or  indecency,  which  never  disgraces  the 
pages  of  the  chaste  and  moral  literature  of  Spain.  Though 
grave,  the  Spaniard  never  fell  into  the  supernatural,  into  me 
wood-demons  of  haunted  forests,  the  skull-formed  goblets  of 
blood,  the  ghosts  and  tales  of  terror  of  the  North,  which  chill 
like  their  long  nights  of  winter.  Night,  to  the  Andalusian,  is 
the  hour  when  pleasure  awakes  to  the  cool  breeze,  the  guitar, 
and  rendezvous.  Yet  not  for  the  boisterous  joyousness  of  merry 
old  England — the  schoolboy  love  of  mischief  for  mischief's  sake — 
the  lawless  freebooting  of  Diana's  foresters — the  nomade  Anglo- 
Saxon  life  in  the  country,  opposed  to  the  city  and  castle  of  the 
domineering  Norman.  With  all  the  English  hatred  for  foreign 
oppression,  the  early  Spaniard  had  less  of  his  ridicule  for  humbug, 
lay  or  clerical — he  was  too  temperate  to  care  much  for  flagons 
of  nut-brown  ale,  and  the  venison-pasty,  flavoured  with  the  poach- 
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ing  relisb  of  opposition  to  hateful  ga^me-laws.  The  Spaniard^ 
fighiiog  on  his  native  plaios^  had  no  aoags  of  the  seat  of  ancient 
marinecsy  whose  deck  was  their  field,  whose  joy  the  battle  and 
the  breeze. 

Thus  far  they  had  remained  original,  both  positively  and  nega*- 
tively,  when  an  increased  intercourse  with  Italy  in  the  nfteenth  and 
aixteenth  century  introduced  the  Dantesque,  the  allegorical,  mytho- 
logical, and  metaphysical  styles,  and  the  native  raciness  began  to 
evaporate.  The  poet  merged  in  the  scholar,  who  was  willing  to  in- 
jure the  purity  of  his  mother-tongue,  in  the  vain  hope  of  rendering 
Lt  more  classical.  A  subsequent  decline  brought  on  euphuism, 
with  conceit,  mannerism,  bad  taste,  and  affectation.  Critics  and 
courtiers  waged  war  against  honest  nature ;  they  played  about 
the  head,  lAit  never  touched  the  heart ;  they  fell  into  verbal 
subtleties,  into  anagrams,  ingenious  combinations,  things  of  words, 
not  mind,  the  tricks  of  a  puny  literature.  Devoid  of  originality, 
they  now  ^glossed'  the  older  ballads  of  sterner  stuff—- jusi  as 
simple  tones  are  frittered  away  by  unmeaning  variations ;  they 
diluted  instead  of  condensing.  Poetry  beoone  the  trade  ot 
pedants,  who  wrote  to  show  their  learning,  not  from  an  irresist- 
ible necessity  of  giving  vent  to  what  was  bursting  within.  They 
spun  out  in  their  libraries  a  sham-fight  of  metapoors,  iron  sleets 
and  arrowy  showers — the  mincing  of  metre  ballad-mongers — 
popinjays  who  knew  less  of  war  and  wounds,  God  save  the  mark  I 
than  of  parmaceti.  Stuff  which  would  have  grated  in  the  ears 
of  the  old  Cid — *  we  must  have  knocks,  ha  !  must  we  not  ?'-« 
Venus  fared  worse  than  Mars.  Sonneteers  warbled  amatory 
nothings  to  phantoms  of  shadows.  Love  was  made  but  to  be 
told  by  vain  babblers,  who  knew  not  that  real  love  never  stops  to 
define  nor  analyse,  never  trumpets  forth  its  tale,  but,  deeply 
sensitive,  hides  its  sweet  secret,  dreading  never  to  meet  with  full 
sympathy  from  uncongenial  hearts.  The  Platonismsof  Petrarch 
without  his  delicacy,  were  ill-suited  to  the  real  fierce  passion 
which  burned  and  burns  in  Southern  bosoms  for  a  real  concentra- 
ting object. 

Meanwhile,  a  sad  change  for  the  worse  was  silently  taking 
place  in  the  character  of  Spaniards.  Their  literature,  its  expo- 
nent, partook  of  the  deterioration.  The  civil  and  religious 
tyranny  of  the  Austrian  brooded  over  the  land  ;^  the  once-free 
Castilians  no  longer  fought  for  their  faith  and  country,  but  for 
ambition  and  foreign  conquest :  slaves  at  home,  and  conquerors 
abroad,  their  ancient  good  qualities  became  the  sources  of  the 
most  cruel  deedit  of  butchery  and  bigotry  which  have  ever  dis- 
graced a  nation.  With  the  same  implicit  obedience  to  king  and 
priest,  they  executed  the  bloody  orders  of  despots  and  the  Inqui- 
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sition.  Their  poesy,  which  had  shone  bright  in  their  ancient 
ballads,  now  shared  in  the  decline ;  it  still  glittered  on  the  theatre, 
yet  devoid  of  ancient  honesty  and  simplicity.  It  now  inculcated 
doctrines  of  servility,  of  bad  morality,  laxness  in  principle,  false 
honour,  selfishness,  and  skulking  assassination. 

The  discredit  into  which  the  old  system  had  fallen  produced 
Don  Quixote.  The  success  of  this  inimitable  performance  con- 
tributed to  hasten  the  general  change  for  the  worse.  No  man, 
however,  had  more  of  the  true  chivalrous  spirit  than  Cervantes ; 
nor  do  we  think  that  he  originally  contemplated  the  full 
effect  which  his  work  produced,  and  which  he  appears  to  have 
tried  to  counteract  in  his  second  part;  where  (excepting  the 
monomania,)  the  high  rfio^  of  his  hero  rises  very  much,  and 
in  fact  became  the  portrait  of  the  author.  Chivalry  had  served 
its  turn,  and  had  had  its  day;  from  being  all  in  all,  it  had 
become  useless,  powerless,  and  necessarily  was  held  cheap, 
by  all  those  who  Kick  at  the  fallen  lion  :  ^  du  sublime  an  ridi- 
cule il  n'y  a  qu'  un  pas.'  Knowledge  blew  romance  to  the  winds, 
as  gunpowder  reduced  the  knight  errant  to  the  ranks.  The  clay- 
footed  Colossus  was  laughed  at  and  travestied.  The  germ  of  a 
Don  Quixote  budded  first  among  the  practical  English,  who  soon, 
with  their  genius  for  caricature,  depicted  the  absurdity  and  weak 
side  in  their  Sir  Topaz — their  mock  tournament  of  Tottenham, 
their  Reeves  Daugnter,  their  Dragon  of  Wantley.  More  of 
Morehall  was  the  type  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha — a  glim- 
mering of  this  had  appeared  in  the  Satirical  Minho  Rebulgo. 
The  ridicule,  however,  which  pleased  the  frivolous  Juan  II.  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  nation,  nor  with  the  reality  of*  the 
Moorish  contest.  Spanish  romance  was  destined  to  fall,  like 
Caesar,  with  greater  dignity.  There  is  nothing,  however,  new 
under  the  sun.  The  same  causes  led  to  similar  effects  many 
centuries  before.  *  The  Pythian  sibyl,*  says  Plutarch,*  ^  de- 
^  scended  from  her  car  of  metre,  melodies,  and  ballads,  to  distin- 
^  guish  in  prose  the  true  from  the  mythological,  and  stooped  with 
*  disenchanted  wings  to  truth.'  Prose — alas  !  as  we  know  to  our 
cost — in  the  march  of  intellect  follows  the  funeral  of  poesy,  as 
naturally  as  physicians  and  undertakers  do  once-anWated  re- 
mains. When  the  world  fancied  itself  getting  wiser,  it  consider- 
ed poetry  to  be  a  fiction,  and,  mistaking  form  for  substance,  gave 
credit  to  the  same  stories  when  made  honest  in  prose,  the  presum- 


Plutarch  de  Pyth.  Or.  vii.  601.  Reisk.  fiir^ui  ftixictxtn  itim; — x»nSn 
fiif  *T«  r$tf  ftir^m  Jtnn^  6^nfA»rtff,n'lo^$^ix  xcti  tm  ml^m  (sermone  pedestri) 
^A<rr«  r«v  (iviniwi  a^nx^tin  r«  «Ai)^. 
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ed  garb  of  resp^table  matter  of  fact,  which  it  rejected  in  verse. 
The  metrical  romances  led  to  those  ponderous  folios,  those  Ama- 
dis  de  Gauls  in  which  Spain  took  the  lead,  the  perusal  of  which 
drove  Don  Quixote  mad ;  the  process  of  conversion  is  old  and 
simple,  it  merely  consisted  in  removing  the  final  rhymes,  when 
the  prose  became  complete.  The  rule  holds  good  to  this  day, 
and  the  experiment  may  be  verified  on  any  of  the  best  poems  of 
last  year's  publication. 

The  Moorish  conquest  which  preceded  these  later  deteriorations 
in  national  character  and  literature,  effected  some  change  in  both; 
more,  however,  in  form  than  in  substance.     The  Arabian  influ- 
ence lighted  up  the  native  flowers  of  Castilian  romance  with  the 
gorgeous  brilliancy  of  an  eastern  sun  :  a  more  figurative,  ornate, 
oriental  tinge  was  communicated,  from  which  the  older  ballads 
are  remarkably  exempt :  the  two  people  were  now  brought  into 
immediate,  and  at  first  into  amicable  contact.     They  felt,  what 
so  often  happens,  the  softening  explanatory  influence  of  inter- 
course, and  a  better  acquaintance,  under  which  even  the  fallen 
angels  appear  less  black.    They  found  that  the  hated  Moors  re- 
sembled tnemselves  in  pride  and  martial  chivalry,  and  were  their 
masters  in  arts,  luxuries,  and  refinement.  The  Moor,  a  subject  of 
national  interest  and  triumph,  became  in  consequence  a  vehicle  for 
novels  and  poesy ;  which  professed,  on  the  capiandum  principle, 
to  be  translated  from  Arabian  originals,  done  into  choice  Casti* 
ian  by  eminent  authors ;  and  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  much 
was  actually  adopted  from  an  originally  cognate  literature ;  as 
had  occurred  before  in  the  times  of  Alvarus  and  St.   Eulogius. 
It  was  thus  that  the  most  delightful  of  tales,  ^  Las  Guerras  de 
•  Granada,'*  originated ; — a  work  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Schle- 
gel,  contains  some  of  the  finest  ballads  in  the  Spanish,  or  in  any 
other  language.    It  was  the  prototype  of  the  *  Waverley  novels.' 
It  was  a  ^loorish  tale  of  *  sixty  years  since,'  published  about  a 
hundred  years  after  the  conquest  of  Granada.   It  professed  to  be  a 
translation  taken  from  the  original  of  Abenhanum  of  Granada, 
by  Gines  Perez  of  Murcia,  and  to  give  the  history  of  the  intrigues 
01  the  Alhambra,  and  the  Moorish  account  of  that  period.     It 
Vas  a  mixture  of  history  and  fiction,  with  just  enough  of  the 


*  No  lorer  of  Spanish  romance  should  be  without  this  chsroung  no- 
vel, for  a  fiction  it  undoubtedly  is.  A  vast  number  of  editions  are  enu- 
merated by  Dranet,  (Noqt.  lies.  ii.  178,)  and  by  Ilallam,  ^Lit.  Eur.,  iii. 
438.)  Neither,  however,  mention  those  editions  now  before  us.  Parte 
Prima,  (the  second  edition,)  Valencia,  1597.  Parte  Sccnnda,  Cnenca,  161 9. 
Ttio  second  part  is  rarer  than  the  first.  The  French  translation  by  San^, 
Parin,  1809,  in  general  inaccuracy  and  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
rivals  the  worthless  translation  of  Condc's  History  of  the  Moors,  by 
Mont.  Maries :  Ao»  /m,  Romane^  caveio, 
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former  to  stamp  a  colour  of  credit  on  the  detaik.     Its  sao- 
oess  was   prodigious ;    it  rivalled   in   number  of  editions  the 
Amadis   of  Gaul,    the   Orlando   Furioso,    and   the  novels   of 
Scott.     It  was   translated  into   foreign   languages.     It  called 
forth  a  sympathy  for  the  Moor,  whose  plaintive  tale  was  told 
in  most  touching  ballads,  interspersed  with  the  prose  narra- 
tive.    This  kindly  tone  toward  a  fallen  enemy  gave  offence 
to  many  of  the  stern  old  Spaniards,  who  were  indignant  that 
their  Bernardos  and  Cids  should  be  set  aside  by  those  Ganeuls 
and  Abenhamers ; — forgetting  that  to  extol  them  was  the  greatest, 
although  an  indirect,  compliment  to  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  conquered.     This  book  created  a  pseudo- Arabian  style ;  for 
Che  fiery  zeal  of  the  bigot  Ximenes  prevented  any  real  cultiva- 
tion of  Arabian  literature.     By  burning  every  book  on  the  ab- 
surd supposition  that  it  was  the  Koran,  and  by  deterring  Talavera 
and  others  from  translating  Spanish  works  into  the  Arabic,  the 
language  of  the  Moors  in  less  than  half  a  century  ceased  to  be 
understood  in  Spain ;  where  it  has  ever  since  been  less  investi- 
gated and  appreciated  than  in  any  other  kingdom  of  Europe.    Its 
real  influence  on  Spanish  literature  has  been  very  much  over- 
rated, nor  do  we  imagine  that  one  tithe  of  the  so-called  Moorish 
ballads  were  ever  composed  by  Moors.    But  we  must  conclude. 

We  trust  that  those  who  have  done  us  the  honour  to  peruse 
these  remarks,  will  now  turn  with  increased  zest  to  the  captivating 
volume  which  has  given  rise  to  them  ;  they  will  then  reverse  the 
hard  lot  of  the  Sybil,  and  reascend  into  the  gorgeous  and  pleas- 
ing car  of  poesy,  from  the  dry  and  groveling  path  of  prose.    Far 
Haore  easy  and  more  agreeable  would  it  have  been  to  us,  to  have 
adorned  our  pages  witn  a  nosegay,  culled  from  these  no  longt-r 
exotic  flowers  of  Castilian  romance ;  they  are  now  rendered  indi- 
genous ;  transplanted  by  the  genius  of  Mr  Lockhart,  they  have 
taken  deep  root  and  flourish  in  our  harder  climate ;  and  in  truth 
the  soil  is  congenial.  Their  manly  tone  of  liberty  and  independence, 
their  reflective,  somewhat  saddened  turn,  their  sincere  religious 
character,  their  sterling  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  love  of  country, 
never  will  find  a  truer  echo  than   in  honest   English  hearts.^ 
Confidently  do  we  invite  our  readers  to  the  entire  volume,  in  the 
assurance  that  they  will  better  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
than  by  any  selections  of  ours,  which  at  best  show  rather  the 
turn  of  mind  of  the  selector  than  of  the  original.     Mr  Lockhart 
has  conjured  up  a  boundless  succession  of  scenes  and  actors,  who 
pass  before  our  view  in  a  Banquo  glass; — Bernardo,  the  hero  of 
Roncevalles,  the  personified  principle  of  the  immemorial  inveterate 
resistance  of  Spaniards  against  the  invading  Gaul — when  Chris- 
tian and  Moor  forgot  their  own  mutual  hatred  and  death  struggle, 

in  the  more  absorbing  common  abhorrence  of  France.   The  Cid . 

<  My  Cid,  he  who  was  born  in  a  good  hour,'  *  the  honour  of  Spain'—- 
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tbe  type  and  epitome  of  her  national  charactery  whose  horse,  sword, 
beard,  every  part,  parcel,  and  particular  has  been  made  the  theme 
of  a  poem.  Poor  Blanche !  in  h&  lonely  priaoo,  sighing  like 
Mary  Stuart  for  her  lost,  her  muck  lored  France,  and  murdered 
by  her  wayward  husband,  Don  Pedro — then  comes  his  hour  of 
retribution,  the  fratricidal  wrestling  at  Montiel ;  the  bloody  civil 
wars,  tbe  Roses  and  Bosworth  of  Spun-*anon  the  scene  shifts 
to  Grranada,  to  the  fairy  Alfaambra,  to  the  banauet  of  beauty, — the 
fountain,  jereed,  and  tournament.  Then  dark-coming  calamities 
cast  their  shadows  overjoy  and  pomp ;  a  cry  of  woe  from  Alhama,  a 
hurrying  and  stirring  in  the  city,  a  saddling  of  steeds,  a  buckling  on 
of  armour,  a  riding  up  and  down ; — the  contest,  the  defeat,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  cross,  the  fall  of  the  crescent,  never  to  rise  again.  Then 
is  heard  the  ^  last  sigh  of  the  Moor,'  as  descending  from  the  hillock 
of  Padul,  his  water-standing  eyes  looked  their  last  farewell  at 
those  red  towers,  his  paradise  on  earth,  now  lost  for  ever.  Then 
murmur  out  the  plaintive  ditties  of  fkllen  Granada,  those  Mo- 
risco  wails  which  were  forbidden  to  be  sungt  lest  the  tear  that 
they  called  up  should  be  brushed  away  by  toe  clenched  hand, 
which  passed  rapidly  over  the  brow  to  grasp  the  sword  of  revenge. 
Such  is  the  treat  which  awaits  our  readers.  We  speak  with 
the  fond  remembrance  of  bygone  years,  when  we  pored  over 
these  ballads  on  the  scenes  themselves ;  and  now,  '  e'en  in  their 

*  ashes,  glow  the  wonted  fires,'  fanned  and  rekindled  by  these  de- 
lightful translations.  ^  I  never  heard,'  says  the  Arcadian  Sydney, 
'  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  hen^ 

*  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet ;  and  vet  it  is  sung  by  some 

*  blinde  crowder  with  no  rougher  voice  than  rude  stile ;  which, 

*  beeing  so  eville  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  un- 

*  civill  age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  elo- 
'  quence  of  Pindare?'  Not,  think  we,  so  much  as  in  its  own 
simple  voice — which  is  that  of  our  Shakspeare — ^  nature's  own 
<  darling' — ^  who  loved  a  ballad  e'en  too  well ;'  and  who  has  em- 
balmed m  his  own  never-dying  pages  many  a  gem  of  our  own 


land.  Those  great  searchers  into  the  heart  of  man  well  knew 
how  much  this  class  of  simple  poesy  can  refresh  the  bright  spark 
within  us,  when  dimmed  by  the  cares  and  earthy  qecesdtiet  of 
our  mortal  eoil.— 

<  Now,  fcood  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
Thai  old  and  sntiqae  song  we  had  last  night  t 
Metbougbt  it  did  relieve  my  passion  mack 
Mors  than  the  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms, 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  gi/Uj-feei  times.' 
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Art.  V. — Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
Several  Duties  levied  on  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
how  far  those  Duties  are  for  Protection  to 'similar  ArticleSf  the 
Produce  or  Manufacture  of  this  Country j  or  of  the  British  Pos^ 
sessions  Abroad  ;  or  whether  the  Duties  are  for  the  purposes  of 
Revenue  alone.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
Printed.     FoUo :  1840. 

lyToTHiNG  could  have  taken  place  more  seasonably,  considering 
-^^  how  extensively  the  Duties  on  Imports  affect  the  trade,  ma- 
nufactures, and  agriculture  of  the  British  empire,  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  sucn  a  Committee  ^  that  mentioned  above.  So 
great  a  disturbance,  indeed,  has  of  late  exhibited  itself  in  oar 
domestic  industry,  that  it  had  become  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  ascertain  how  far  that  disturbance  could  be  checked, 
or  altogether  got  rid  of,  by  a  wholesome  change  in  -our  system 
of  Import  Duties, 

No  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  progress  of  our  manu- 
factures, can  be  ignorant  that  a  great  revolution  has  commenced 
with  regard  to  the  demand  for  tnem  in  foreign  markets ;  for  in 
some  countries  we  ha^e  been  partially  supplanted  by  foreign 
competition,  and  from  others  wholly  expelled.  The  Evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  fully  establishes  these  facts ;  for 
though  it  is  true,  that- new  markets  have  been  opened  in  some  of 
our  colonies,  and  elsewhere,  the  present  state  of  markets  gene- 
rally, imperatively  demands  that  every  thing  should  be  done 
that  the  legislature  can  do,  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  main- 
tain a  successful  competition  with  foreign  rivals.  Besides  the 
recent  renewal  and  extension  of  the  Prussian  League,  and  some 
new  restrictions  on  our  manufactures  imposed  by  Russia,  Bel- 

Sium,  and  Spain,  the  termination  of  the  existing  tariff  of  import 
uties  in  the  United  States  in  1841,  and  of  our  commercial  treaty 
with  Brazil  in  1844,  are  occurrences  calculated  to  excite  strong* 
apprehensions  as  to  the  means  of  upholding  our  manufactuijn^ 
superiority.  The  duties  that  the  United  States  and  Brazil  wifi 
impose  on  our  manufactures,  will  in  all  probability  be  so  entirely 
prohibitory,  (unless  we  consent  to  admit  the  productions  of  these 
countries  into  our  ports,)  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  the  seri- 
ous question  must  be  seriously  met — Whether  it  is  fit  that  we 
should  go  on  sacrificing  our  greatest  national  interests  to  the 
practice  of  giving  protection  to  the  private  interests  of  a  compa- 
ratively small  portion  of  the  community. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Evidence  annexed  to  it, 
cannot  fail  to  diffuse  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
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annent  Protective  Policy,  anfl  of  the  true  state  of  our  situation 
with  regard  to  the  future.  This  will  go  far  to  lead  the  public 
to  a  correct  judgment  on  the  question  to  be  decided;  for  the 
enormous  mischief  that  the  system  bas  produced,  would  never 
have  been  submitted  to,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  its  operation  in  depressing  the  revenue,  raising 
prices,  and  encouraging  foreign  countries  to  establish  tari^  hos- 
tile to  our  manufactures.  Toe  great  body  of  consumers,  when 
they  look  into  the  subject,  and  seek  to  know  why  sugar  is  so 
dear,  coffee  so  dear,  bread  so  dear,  meat  so  dear,  and  every  other 
article  of  food  and  nourishment  so  dear — while  cotton  goods,  wool- 
len goods,  linen  goods,  and  numerous  other  commodities  are  so 
cheap — will  discover  that  this  is  wholly  owing  to  the  protection 
that  nas  been  given  by  our  legislature  to  the  West  Indian  and 
British  landowners.  Another  great  evil  arising  from  the  pro- 
tecUve  policy,  in  addition  to  those  of  raising  prices  and  of  exclu- 
ding our  manufactures  from  the  European  markets,  is  an  immense 
loss  of  revenue.  This  is  established  by  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee,  in  a  way  that  admits  of  no  refutation ;  and  now 
that  we  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  new 
taxes,  to  provide  for  the  current  expenditure  of  the  state,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  peace,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will 
prefer  getting  money,  by  allowing  foreign  sugar,  coffee  and  corn 
to  be  imported ;  to  getting  it  by  new  projects  for  adding  to  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country. 

But  before  proceeding  further  with  this  inqnirv.  wp  «1iiiII  Inu 
before  our  readers  a  snort  account  of  the  o 
of  the  Protective  Policy.  Those  statesmen 
ced  protecting  duties,  had  for  their  object 
they  very  sincerely  believed  would  be  attaine 
ment  and  advancement  of  domestic  industrv. 
when  they  first  conceived  this  project,  notni 
to  the  true  sources  of  national  industry  and  < 
were  wholly  formed  from  first  appearances; 
to'them  to  be  obvious,  and  was  not  disputei 
of -those  who  carried  on  domestic  speculatioi 
be  increased  by  excluding  foreign  competitic 
conclusion  that  the  only  means  bv  which  in 
could  be  rapidly  and  extensively  advanced,  w 
gislative  security  against  all  interference  what 

*  The  more  simple  ideas  of  order  and  equity,' 

*  are  sufficient  to  guide  a  legislator  in  a  great 

*  but  principles,  like  those  of  commerce,  are 

*  plicated,  and  require  long  experience  and  di 
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'  well  understood,  because  real  consequences  are  often  conirary 
*  to  the  first  appearances.'  It  was  because  the  prelectors  of  the 
system  of  prohibitory  duties  were  incapable,  from  their  ignorance, 
of  understanding  and  foreseeing  the  real  consequenees  of  this 
system,  that  they  were  carried  away  by  those  first  appearances, 
which  promised  an  increased  extension  of  industry  by  means  of 
forced  prc^ts.  Their  ignorance  is  not  very  surprising ;  for  in 
their  time  no  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  trade  by 
such  works  as  the  ^  Wealth  of  Nations,'  It  is  only  by  the  help 
of  this  and  similar  works,  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  understanding  the  true  sources  of  na- 
tional industry  and  national  wealth ;  for  determining  in  what  way 
they  are  rendered  efficient ;  and  for  calculating  with  accuracy  tM 
real  consequences  of  every  legislative  measure  which  has  any  re- 
lation to  them.  From  the  doctrines  there  laid  down,  supported 
as  they  are  by  facts  and  experience,  we  now  know  that  all  iegis-* 
lative  interference  with  industry  is  wrong ;  that  the  wants  of  a 
people  are  the  only  supports  of  industry  and  wealth ;  and  that 
in  proportion  as  they  increase  with  the  increase  of  civilization, 
industry  is  extended,  and'  all  those  undertakings  which  create 
national  wealth.  Labour  and  capital,  when  no  restrictions  inters 
fere,  will  be  employed  to  produce  those  things  which  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  a  country  allow  of  being  produced  with 
the  greatest  advantage ;  while  those  which  can  be  produced  with 
greater  advantage  abroad  will  be  imported,  and  paid  for  by  ex- 
porting home-made  goods ;  for  by  no  possibility  could  they  be 
paid  for  by  any  other  means.  In  such  a  case  all  commodities 
would  exist  in  the  greatest  abundance,  while  prices  would  be  as 
low  as  they  possibly  could  be  ;  consumption  and  demand  would 
thus  be  carried  as  far  as  they  could  be  carried,  and  the  gp^atest 
possible  amount  of  industry  would  be  kept  constantly  in  action. 
The  varieties  of  climate,  situation,  and  soil,  afford  to  every 
country  in  the  employment  of  industry  some  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  others.  By  making  use  of  such  advantages,  every 
country  will  exert  itself  in  the  way  that  is  most  beneficial  in  the 
production  of  wealth.  Hence  it  is  that  the  capital  of  England  is 
much  more  productive  of  wealth  if  employed  in  coal,  iron,  tin, 
and  other  natural  productions,  and  on  those  objects  in  which  these 
articles  contribute  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  than  in 
making  those  things  which  a  foreign  country  can  make  cheaper 
in  consequence  of  the  advantages  that  are  peculiar  to  it.     All 

Erotection,   by  diverting  the  industry  of  a  country  from  those 
ranches  of  production  for  which  it  is  best  qualified,  turns  so 
much  oapitid  out  of  the  course  it  would  take  of  its  own  accord— 
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and  out  of  a  more  into  a  less  prodnctive  channel — and  in  tbisway 
diminithes  the  amount  of  national  industry,  instead  of  advancin|^ 
it.  Protection  also,  by  raisinj^  prices,  diminishes  the  worth  of 
every  man's  income,  reduces  consumption,  and  leads  to  oonse* 
qoences  wholly  opposed  to  those  beneficial  results  which  are 
produced  by  leaving  the  wants  of  society  to  take  their  own  course 
in  encouraging  and  extending  industry,  and  in  creating  and  esta- 
blishing the  wealth  of  a  nation. 

This  system  was  introduced  into  European  policy  by  M.  Col- 
bert, in  1667.  Before  his  time  Holland  supplied  all  Europe 
with  manufactures,  and  received  in  payment  the  raw  materials 
of  its  poorer  neighbours.  Colbert  sought  to  force  the  growth 
of  manufactures  in  France,  merely  by  issuing  his  famous  tariff 
of  1667,  by  which  the  importation  of  all  manufactures  was  pro- 
hibited. The  injurious  consequences  of  his  system  are  amply 
attested  by  experience.  France  has  rigidly  adhered  to  it,  and 
ever  since  that  period  ha^  been  paying  for  the  manufactures  she 
has  used,  from  half  to  twice  as  high  prices  as  England  or  Hol- 
land ;  while  her  manufacturing  establisnments  have  always  been, 
till  within  a  few  years,  of  the  most  wretched  description.  His 
system  of  forcing  manufactures  by  excluding  the  competition  of 
foreign  capital,  wholly  overlooked  the  circumstance,  that  the 
competition  at  home  of  one  manufacturer  against  another  would 
remain  free  ;  and  that  the  effect  of  forced  profits  would  be  only 
temporary,  in  consequence  of  the  irresistible  temptation  they 
would  hold  out  to  new  capital  to  participate  in  them.  The 
natural  course  of  things,  under  a  system  of  protection,  is  ad- 
ditional investment  of  new  capital  in  the  protected  trades; — in- 
creased supplies  of  goods,  diminished  prices,  and  finally,  such 
an  extended  competition,  that  the  prices  of  home  productions 
do  not  realize  the  advantat^es  expected  from  protection.  This  re- 
sult is  hastened  by  the  effect  of^  protecting  duties  to  confine  the 
sale  of  the  protected  manufactures  to  the  home  market ;  a  circum- 
stance which  necessarily  takes  place ;  becaui^e  the  whole  object 
of  the  protecting  duties  is  to  establi^^h  higher  prices  at  home 
than  the  prices  abroad.  But  the  consequence  of  the  sale  being 
thus  limited  to  the  home  market,  and  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  protecting  duties  to  invest  new  capital  in  the 
protected  trades,  is,  that  the  supply  of  the  market  constantly 
exceeds  the  demand ;  and  that  the  prices  of  the  protected  goods 
as  constantly  have  a  tendency  to  fall ;  and  hence  the  system  is 
ruinous  to  all  manufacturers. 

The  history  of  trades  and  manufactures  in  all  those  countries 
which  have  adopted  the  protecting  system,  establishes  beyond 
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question  the  accuracy  of  these  statements.  Before  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  the  legislature  of  Ireland  had  enacted 
a  system  of  high  protecting  duties;  in  order  to  exclude  English 
goods  and  encourage  Irish  manufactures.  The  legislature  of  Eng- 
land retaliated,  and  thus  confined  the  market  for  Irish  manufac^ 
tures  to  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  that  large  capitals  were  in- 
vested in  Ireland  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  the  best 
machinery,  and  the  most  skilful  workmen  were  brought  from 
England,  every  undertaking  failed.  Too  much  was  produced 
for  the  demand  of  the  Irish  market;  great  quantities  of  English 
goods  were  smuggled  into  Ireland ;  prices  were  never  steady ;  and, 
though  sometimes  high,  profit  was  always  low,  and  every  branch 
of  manufacture  existed  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  state.  Im- 
mediately after  the  entire  abolition  of  the  protecting  duties  took 
place,  in  1823,  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  began  to 
extend  themselves,  and  in  Ireland  are  now  well  established. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  citizens 
of  Boston,  on  the  American  tariff  of  1827,  places  the  question  of 
protection  in  a  striking  point  of  view : — *  That  dear  goods  made 

*  at  home  are  better  than  cheap  ones  from  abroad ; — that  capital 
'  and  labour  cannot  be  employed  in  this  country  without  pro- 

*  hibitory  duties ; — that  it  is  patriotic  to  tax  the  many  for  the 

*  benefit  of  the  few  : — that  it  is  just  to  aid  by  legislation  manu- 

*  factures  which  do  not  succeed  without  it; — that  we  ought  to 

*  sell  to  other  nations,  but  never  to  buy  from  them, — these  are, 

*  we  have  long  since  known,  fundamental  principles  among  the 
^  advocates  of  the  American  system.  It  is,  however,  extraordinary 
^that  these  ancient  and  memorable  maxims,  sprung  from  the 

*  darkest  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  should  take  their  last 
^  refuge  here,  and  find  a  statesman  of  great  experience  and  know- 

*  ledge  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  in  their  defence.* 

The  truth  of  these  doctrines  regarding  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, does  not  depend  for  proof  upon  references  to  general 
principles;  for  it  is  demonstrated  by  facts  beyond  all  dispute* 
Among  these  are  the  fact  of  Saxony  and  Switzerland  having 
become  flourishing  manufacturing  countries  without  the  aid  of 
any  kind  of  legislative  interference*  Saxony,  before  she  became 
a,  party  to  the  Prussian  League,  had  no  protecting  customs' 
duty  whatever ;  and,  though  by  no  means  naturally  rich,  manu- 
factures of  every  description  arrived  there  at  a  degree  of  per^ 
fection  unknown  to  any  other  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.* 


♦  Eridence— Mr  M'Gregor,  (2891.) 
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It  has  been  exactly  the  same  with  Switzerland ;  though  both 
countries  are  under  great  disadvantages  of  locality,  particularly 
as  to  obtaining  raw  materials.  The  following  information  upon 
this  subject  is  given  in  Mr  McGregor's  evidence  : — *  (295.)  Can 
'  you  explain  why  Saxony,  without  protection  to  her  manufoctures, 
c  was  at  the  time  of  the  union  in  a  better  state  than  any  other? — 
'  The  reason  given  to  me  both  in  Saxony  and  in  Switzerland  was 
c  simply  this,  and  the  same  reasons  were  given  to  me  in  Bohemia : 

*  The  Saxon  and  Swiss  manufacturers  stated,  and  not  only  them- 

*  selves  but  others  that  I  met  with  in  those  countries,  that  they 
'  considered  that  all  manufactures  which  were  established,  or  had 
^  grown  up  by  protection,  were  in  an  unsound  state,  inasmuch 
'  as  they  were  supported  by  fictitious  protection ;  which  placed 

*  them  out  of  the  natural  position  whicn  they  would  have  taken 

*  if  they  had  commenced  as  they  did  in  Switzerland,  merely  by 
'  producing  as  cheaply  as  they  could  by  industry,  and  by  an  econo- 

*  mical  system  of  living.  J'he  Swiss  and  the  Saxon  both  went  upon 
^  the  principle,  that  if  we  can  manufacture  without  any  protection, 

*  we  can  then  send  our  commodities  as  we  have  done  to  other 

*  markets  in  the  world ;  and  Saxony  has  at  times  been  enabled, 

*  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory  system  of  Austria,  to  send  heir  sur* 

*  plus  manufactures  into  Bohemia  ;  and  from  Bohemia  they  find 

*  their  way  into  Hungary,  to  Vienna,  and  to  the  Italian  States. 

*  (380.)  Are  the  Committee  to  understapd  the  purport  of  your 

*  evidence  to  be  this,  that  in  Saxony  and  in  Switzerland,  in  par- 

*  ticular,  where  there  have  never  been  any  protective  duties  for 
'  their  manufactures,  that,  considering  all  the  disadvantages  of 
'  locality  with  reference  to  obtaining  the  raw  material  in  those 
'  countries,  their  manufactures  have  still  increased  beyond  those 

*  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  ? — Certainly.' 

In  consequence  of  the  Committee  having  been  appointed  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  session,  it  was  not  able  to  prepare 
such  a  Report  as  was  required  for  the  full  development  of 
the  various  facts  that  were  brought  under  its  consideration.  It 
however,  drew  up,  and  laid  before  tlie  House  of  Commons,  a 
short  Report,  with  the  view  of  bringing  forward  the  chief  points  of 
the  evidence,  and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conclusions  which 
it  established.  The  witnesses  who  were  examined,  are,  many  of 
them,  persons  of  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  which  was 
under  investigation ;  three  of  them  eminently  so  from  their 
connexion  wim  the  Board  of  Trade — namely,  Mr  J.  D.  Hume, 
who  has  served  thirty-eight  years  in  the  Customs'  Department, 
and  nine  years  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
Mr  J«  McGregor,  who  has  been  employed  by  Government  for 
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some  years  in  conducting  commercial  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  and  Mr  J.  R.  Porter,  who  has  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  that  o£Scei  superintending  the  commercial  statistics  and 
other  matters  belonging  to  the  department. 

We  shall  here  endeavour  to  supply  the  want  of  a  more  ex- 
tended report,  by  bringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  evidence,  and  tracing  out  the  con- 
clusions which  ought  to  be  come  to.  We  conceive  that  we  can- 
not perform  a  more  useful  task ;  for  it  will  contribute  to  give 
some  assistance  to  our  legislators  on  the  now  vital  question  of 
revising  and  reforming  our  import  duties — a  question  that  must 
inevitably — not  merely  in  Consequence  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  but  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  that 
relate  to  the  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  prices  of  colonial 
productions — speedily  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

The  great  number  of  entries  of  different  rates  of  duty,  in  the 
schedule  or  tariff  of  our  customs'  duties,  compared  with  the  small 
number  of  articles  that  yield  nearly  the  whole  of  the  customs* 
revenue,  is  the  first  thing  deserving  consideration.  This  re- 
markable fact  was  brought  for  the  first  time  before  the  public  in 
1829^  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  his  work  on  *  Financial  Reform.* 
He  showed,  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  articles  subject 
to  duty-in  1827,  seventeen  produced  L.17,683,445  out  of  a 
total  revenue  of  L.19,8 15,206.  ♦  This  sweeping  system  of  tax- 
^  ation,'  he  says,  ^  proves  that  the  customs*  duties  have  been 
'  framed  by  persons  who  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
^  principles  of  trade  and  finance,  and  who  had  not  the  slightest 
^  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  individuals, 

*  and  for  the  increase  of  foreign  commerce.  The  effect  of  it  is, 
^  to  render  the  accounts  complex,  and  to  generate  smnggling. 
^  Prices  are  enhanced  with  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  revenue; 
<  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  public  are  uselessly  abridged ; 

*  and  a  great  deal  of  delay,  vexation,  and  loss,  must  attend  the 

*  collecting  of  duties  oh  so  many  hundred  commodities.'  ^  The 
fact  here  mentioned,  that  seventeen  articles  yield  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  customs'  revenue,  and  the  remarks,  are  fully  corrobo- 
rated by  the  report  of  the  Committee ;  for  it  appears  that  tfao 
schedule  of  the  last  customs'  act,  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  e.  30,) 
eontains  1150  articles  subject  to  duty ;  and  that  of  this  number 
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flevente^n  produced  L.2 1,700,690,  in  1839  ;  out  of  a  total  em- 
tom»'  revenue  of  L.22,962,610. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  articles,  and  an  account  of  the 
revenue  that  each  of  them  produced  : — 

1  Sn^r  and  molasses, 

2  Tea, 


3  Tobacco, 

4  Rum,  Bnody,  kc. 

5  Wine, 

6  Timber,         • 

7  Corn, 

8  Coffee,  •         • 

9  Cotton  Wool, 

10  Silk  Manufactures, 

11  Butter, 

12  Currants, 

13  Tallow, 

14  Seeds, 

15  Sheep's  W^ool, 

16  Raisins, 

IT  voeese,  •        • 

17  Articles,  producing 


L.4,827,018 

3,658,800 

3,496,686 

2,615,443 

1,849.709 

1,603,104 

1,098,779 

779,114 

416,257 

247,362 

213,077 
189,291 
182,000 
145,383 
139,770 
134.589 
105,218 

L,2 1,700,630 


The  Committee  very  correctly  say,  ^  the  schedule  presents 

<  neither  congruity  nor  unity  of  purpose ;  no  general  principles 

<  Mem  to  have  been  applied/  The  fact  is,  that  our  customs' 
duties,  as  they  now  exist,  are  imperfect^  like  every  other  branch 
of  our  finances,  in  consequence  of  their  having  had  their  origin 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  there  existed  no  scien- 
tific knowledge  whatever  of  trade  and  taxation.  The  original 
duties  have  been  increased,  without  any  new  classification  or 
modification,  as  circumstances  occasioned  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  expedients  for  obtaining  additional  revenue  for  carry- 
ing oa  wars ;  without  any  other  consideration  on  the  part  of  our 
finance  ministers,  or  of  Parliament,  than  that  of  getting  money 
in  the  easiest  way  it  could  be  got — leaving  out  of  the  question 
all  examination  of  the  results  of  increasing  the  duties,  in  their 
effect  on  the  interests  of  trade,  or  even  on  the  revenue  itself ; 
for  in  numerous  instances  it  has  actually  happened  that  the  add- 
ing to  the  duties  has  produced  a  diminution  of  revenue. 

The  witnesses  examined  concerning  the  schedule,  recommend 
the  placing  of  the  customs'  duties  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  Mr 
McGregor  says,  *  That,  finding  that  a  few  articles  pay  nearly 
*the  wnole  revenue^  I  consider  the  duties  on  all  others  as 
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*  amounting  to  nothing  but  burdens,  restrictions,  and  delays  on 

*  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  country/  (1055.)  He  states 
that  be  has  made  out  a  new  table  of  tariff  duties,  reducing  the 
whole  tariff  to  twenty  different  kinds  out  of  1150,  (1056;)  and 
that  this  change  would  lead  to  ^reat  simplification  in  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  customs'  department,  and  to  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  charge  for  collection.  He  illustrates  the  prac- 
ticability of  having  only  a  small  number  of  duties  in  a  national 
tariff,  by  referring  to  that  of  the  German  League,  which  con- 
tains no  more  than  sixty-three  duties. 

The  next  particular  feature  of  our  schedule,  is  the  small  num- 
ber of  duties  which  have  been  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
venue alone.  The  natural,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
whole,  object  of  duties  on  foreign  productions,  has  been  perverted 
in  order  to  give  protection  to  private  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  revenue,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  Of 
the  seventeen  duties  just  mentioned,  which  produce  «£2 1,700,630, 
six  only  are  duties  that  have  been  imposed  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue  alone,  viz.  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  cotton  woof,  currants, 
and  raisins:  almost  the  whole  of  the  other  duties  have  been 
fixed  with  the  intention  of  preventing  foreign  competition  with 
our  domestic  and  colonial  industry.  There  are,  first,  eighty- 
four  duties  on  foreign  colonial  productions ;  *  secondly,  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  glass, 
paper,  soap,  earthenware,  metals,  jewellery,  blacking,  mk,  and 
every  other  kind  of  manufacture,  however  trivial  and  unim- 
portant; and,  thirdly,  duties  on  corn,  flour,  hops,  malt,  butter, 
cheese,  bacon,  pork,  tongues,  beef,  fish,  tallow,  horses  and 
asses,  spirits,  beer,  cider,  perry,  fruits,  vegetables,  hay,  seeds, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  the  ores  of  these  metals.  The  im- 
portation of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  is  altogether  prohibited. 
This  last  list  shows  with  what  zeal  those  who  are  invested  by 
the  constitution  with  the  power  of  making  laws,  have  used  that 
power  to  promote,  by  every  practical  means,  the  interests  of  the 
owners  of  landed  property.  The  object  of  each  of  these  duties  is 
to  keep  up  the  rent  of  land,  by  preventing  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  from  being  lowered  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
produce.  In  whatever  degree  the  duties  effect  this,  they  injure 
those  who  live  by  industry  ;  because  the  higher  price  that  is  thus 
maintained,  is  paid  either  out  of  the  wages  of  labour  or  the  pro- 
fit of  capital ;  and  they  benefit  only  the  proprietors  of  land  and 
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tithes.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  justice 
than  this  scheme  of  legislation — a  scheme  for  the  advantage  of 
comparatively  a  few,  at  the  expense  of  nearly  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
industry  and  wealth,  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  all 
sound  principles.  Some  reform  is  clearly  wanted.  The  public 
interest  imperatively  requires,  that  every  nation  should  have  li- 
berty to  send  us  every  kind  of  food  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

After  deducting  from  the  1150  duties  in  the  schedule,  the  duties 
for  eiving  protection,  there  remain  but  a  comparatively  small 
numher  that  have  been  laid  on  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  alone ; 
and  the  greater  number  of  these  remaining  duties  consist  of  duties 
on  raw  materials — such  as  organzine  silk,  cotton,  wool,  ashes, 
dyewood,  drugs,  fiirs,  gums,  bark,  hides,  skins,  oils,  lamp-black, 
&c.  The  authors  of  the  schedule,  in  selecting  raw  materials 
for  duties,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  laying  on  protecting 
duties  to  exclude  foreign  productions,  were  guilty  of  the  most 
extraordinary  inconsistency ;  for  as  the  effect  of  these  duties  on 
raw  materials  was  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  our 
manufactures,  a  direct  advantage  was  given  by  them  to  all  foreign 
manufacturers  in  foreign  markets ;  and  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
protecting  duties  were,  in  this  way,  obviously  counteracted. 

As  to  the  silk  manufacture,  which  has  always  been  the  most 
favoured  by  protection,  this  is  greatly  injured  by  the  duty  of 
3s.  6d.  a  lb.  on  organzine  silk.  The  price  of  silk  goods  is  en- 
hanced by  it,  and  consequently  the  consumption  of  them  dimi- 
nished; and  also  the  extent  and  prosperity  of  their  manufacture. 
The  leather  and  glove  trades  suffer  in  like  manner,  by  the  duties 
on  hides  and  skins.  The  duty  on  olive  oil  has  a  most  injurious 
effect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  ingredient  in  many  dyes,  by  the 
cheap  use  and  brilliancy  of  whicn  France  has  advantages  over 
us  ;*  and  soap  made  by  our  manu&cturers  with  olive  oil,  subject 
to  the  existing  dutVs  cannot  compete  with  soap  made  at  Mar- 
seilles ;  whence  it  is  that  the  foreign  markets  are  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  France  with  soap.  The  duty  on  foreign  iron  has  no 
other  effect  but  that  of  injuring  our  own  manufecturers.  Mr 
J.  Walker,  an  iron  manufacturer,  ia  his  evidence,  says,  that  it  has 
a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  iron  trade,  with  reference  to  com- 
petition with  other  countries  :  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  iron 
manufactures  that  requires  foreign  iron ;  therefore  we  import  the 
foreign  iron,  and  pay  an  extra  price  for  it,  because  of  the  protec- 
tive duty ;  and  yet  the  manufacturer  has  to  send  his  goods  to  a 
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neutral  market,  and  to  sell  them  at  the  same  price  as  the  forei^iw 
er,  who  has  no  protective  duty  to  pay  !  Mr  McGregor,  in  his 
new  table  of  euHtoms'  duties,  proposes  to  lay  a  duty  of  2^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  upon  raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dye-woods  ;  upon  which  he  recommends  a  duty  to  he  kept 
of  5  per  cent,  (1058.)  But  these  rates  of  duty  are  objection- 
able as  being  too  high,  Mr  McGregor  intends  the  2^  per  cent  to 
be  only  a  duty  to  ascertain  the  quantity  on  the  registered  impoi^ 
tation,  or  as  a  droit  de  bcUance  ;  but  5s.  per  cent  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose. 

With  reference  to  the  duties  for  revenue  alone,  it  may  be  ol^ 
served,  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  much  too  high ;  and  oon* 
sequently  have  the  effect  of  making  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  them  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  For  instance, 
the  duty  on  tobacco  of  ds  a  lb.,  leads  to  an  enormous  extent  of 
smuggling ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  of  the  best  information 
on  these  matters,  a  duty  of  Is.  a  lb.  would  produce  more  revenue^ 
Again,  if  the  duty  on  French  wines  were  lowered,  so  that  the 
light  sorts  could  be  bought  for  Is.  6d.  or  26.  a  bottle,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  much  more  revenue  would  be  received  than  at 
present.  Though  the  duties  on  currants  and  raisins  were  reduced 
a  few  years  ago,  the  revenue  from  them  has  not  much  increased, 
because  they  were  not  reduced  sufficiently :  they  ought  to  be 
still  further  reduced;  and  also  the  duties  on  pepper,  and  many 
other  articles  of  a  similar  kind.  Of  all  these  articles,  the  con* 
sumption  has  not  increased  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  it  ought 
to  have  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  population  ; 
and  this  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  high  prices  occasioned 
by  the  duties  limiting  the  use  of  them. 

The  explanations  we  shall  give  of  the  effects  of  departing  from 
sound  principles,  in  selecting  and  fixing  the  rates  of  customsf* 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  will  show  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  have  been  sacrificed  to 
this  object.  Had  a  wiser  course  been  taken,  moderate  duties  on 
luxuries  alone,  would  have  produced  more  revenue  than  is  now 
obtained  by  our  present  multifarious  and  ruinous  customs'  6che* 
dule. 

As  the  fate  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  British  empire  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  course  the 
legislature  shall  take  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  excluding  foreign 
productions,  we  shall  now  endeavour,  by  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee,  to  trace  the  various  practical 
consequences  of  that  policy. 

As  every  customs*  duty  adds  to  the  price  of  the  article  oa 
which  it  is  levied,  and,  as  the  consumption  of  every  such  article 
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depends  on  the  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  effect  of  every  protecting  duty,  that  is  so  high  as  to  be 
an  efficient  protection,  is  to  diminish  consumption,  and  conse* 
quently  to  diminish  the  revenue.  Take,  for  example,  the  duty 
on  sugar.  The  duty  on  sugar  produced  in  our  colonics  is  24s. 
per  cwt. ;  but  the  protecting  duty  on  foreign  sugar  is  63s.  per 
owt.  This  protecting  duty  has  been  an  efficient  one;  for  it 
has  completely  excluded  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  for 
home  consumption,  except  a  very  small  quantity  im|)orted 
this  year,  and  given  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  our  sugar  colonies,  l^e  practical  effect  of  this 
monopoly,  in  consequence  of  the  supply  being  insufficient  for 
the  demand,  is  so  high  a  price,  that  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  much  less  than  it  would  be,  if  no  such 
monopoly  exfsted.  *  The  loaf  sugar,'  says  Mr  Lechford  in  his  evi- 
dence, *  that  I  used  to  buy  at  V2^.y  I  am  now  paying  1 14s.  for;  the 

*  moist  sugar  for  which  I  used  to  pay  52s.  I  am  now  paying  848. 
^  and  d6s.  for,  and  we  are  informed  the  price  will  be  still  higher, 
'  (2804.)    In  1820,  the  quantity  of  sugar  admitted  for  homecon- 

*  sumption  into  Great  Britain  was  4,046,686  cwt.,  and  in  1839, 
^  no  more  than  3,954,385  cwt.,  although  the  population  of  1820, 

*  of  14,390,000,  had  increased  in  1839  to  18,524,036.*   The  con- 

*  sumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  three  quarters 

*  of  an  ounce  per  head  per  day ;  but  at  V'ienna  and  Paris  the 

*  consumption  is  one  ounce  and  a  half  per  head  per  day.f     lliis 

*  small  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  alto- 
^  gether  the  consequence  of  the  high  price  occasioned  by  the 
^  monopoly,  and  the  consequence  of  this  small  consumption  is  a 

*  very  great  loss  of  revenue.' 

Mr  McGregor,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  protecting  duties  on  the 
revenue  from  sugar,  states,  that  the  facts  regarding  its  con- 
sumption in  those  countries  where  it  is  cheap,  prove,  that  if 
foreign  sugar  was  admitted  into  the  United  Kingdom  under 
a  rcQuced  protecting  duty,  the  consumption  would  be  so  much 
increased,  that  an  additional  revenue  of  L. 3,000,000  would 
be  obtained.^  In  the  quarter  ending  5th  Nov.  1840,  the  re- 
venue on  this  article  sustained  a  deficiency  of  L.  19.^000.  Mr 
Warner  says,  *  I  should  think,  to  make  sugar  an  article  of  very 
'  general  consumption,  the  price  should  be  from  50s.  to  60s.  per 
'  cwt.,  that  would  be  from  5d.  to  6d.  a  lb.     I  think  the  con- 
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^  sumption  would  go  on  to  almost  any  extent  with  those  prices.'  * 
When  the  protecting  duty  was  first  established,  there  was 
abundance  of  fertile  land  in  the  sugar  colonies ;  the  planters 
could  obtain  as  much  labour  as  they  wanted  by  importing  slaves ; 
and  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-tnird  of  what  it  amounts  to  now.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  protecting  duty  did  not  interfere  with  the  supply  of  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  sugar.  But  now,  that  a  great  extent  of  the  fertile 
lands  are  exhausted,  that  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  have  been 
abolished,  and  that  the  population  is  increased  to  twenty-five 
millions,  the  colonies  can  no  longer  supply  a  sufficient  quantity ; 
and  therefore,  with  this  change  of  circumstances,  it  has  become 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  change  its  policy,  and  to  allow 
foreign  sugar  to  be  imported. 

The  protecting  duty  on  coffee  has  a  similar  effect  to  that  on 
sugar,  in  diminishing  the  revenue.  The  duty  on  coffee  of  the 
British  Colonies  is  6d.  a  lb.;  on  that  of  foreign  possessions^ 
Is.  3d. ;  but  if  imported  from  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  the  duty  is  9d.  a  lb.  The  effect  of  the  high 
duty  on  foreign  coffee,  is  to  limit  the  consumption  of  coffee  very 
much  within  the  bounds  to  which  it  otherwise  would  go ;  and  to 
raise  the  price  in  the  United  Kingdom  eighty  per  cent  higher 
than  it  is  in  any  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  f  The  general 
result  of  this  is  a  large  loss  of  revenue.  Mr  Porter  states,  that 
the  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  25,000,000 
lbs.;  that  it  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  several  years  past; 
because  the  consumption  of  the  country  has  overtaken  the  sup*^ 
ply  from  our  own  colonies,  of  coffee  which  is  admissible  at  the 
low  rate  of  duty ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  a 
larger  supply  were  procurable  at  the  low  rate  of  duty,  the  pro- 

fress  of  consumption  would  go  on.  He  further  says,  that 
e  has  no  doubt  the  revenue  derived  from  coffee  might  be  in- 
creased by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  duties  on  it.  J  Mr 
McGregor  says,  that  if  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee  was  lowered  to 
lOd.,  and  that  on  the  produce  of  our  colonies  to  5d.,  there 
would  be  so  great  an  increase  of  consumption,  that  the  revenue 
from  coffee  would  amount  to  L.250,000  a-year  more  than  it 
amounts  to  now.§  But  the  duties  proposed  by  Mr  M'Gregor 
are  too  high :  the  duty  on  coffee  from  our  own  colonies  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  4d.  a  lb,,  and  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  6d. ;  and  with  these  duties  there  can 
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be  no  doubt — taking  into  consideration  the  universal  disposition 
to  use  coffee  which  has  lately  sprung  into  existence — that  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  fully  half  a  million  a-year.  A  prac- 
tice has  of  late  been  introduced  of  sending  coffee  from  foreign 
ports  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  that,  by  being  imported 
from  a  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,  it  might  be  liable  only  to  a  duty  of  9d.  a  lb.  Betweea 
the  26th  April  1838,  and  24th  March  1840,  -21,000,000  lbs. 
have  been  imported  in  this  way  at  9d.'a  lb.  What  has  been  said 
regarding  the  colonies  not  being  able  to  supply  the  United  King- 
dom with  sugar,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  coffee;  and 
a  similar  remedy  ought  to  be  applied — namely,  the  admission  of 
foreign  coffee. 

The  duties  on  timber  form  another  instance  of  sacrificing 
revenue  to  the  protective  policy.  These  duties  are  58.  a  load 
on  hard  wood,  10s.  a  load  on  pine  and  fir  coming  from  our  colonies, 
and  L.2,  15s.  a  load  on  foreign  timber.    Mr  J.  D.  Hume  says, 

*  I  conceive  that  you  might  with  the  greatest  case,  by  varying 

*  the  duties,  keep  the  price  of  timber  at  what  it  now  is,  and  get 

*  a  good  million  a-year  more  in  the  way  of  revenue,'  (1440.) 
Mr  ArGregor  proposes  to  raise  the  duty  on  all  timber  from  our 
colonies,  except  oak,  elm,  cedar,  juniper,  and  woods  required  for 
shipbuilding,  to  15s.  a  load;  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign 
timber  to  L.l,  10s.  a  load  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  with  these 
duties,  the  revenue  now  derived  from  timber  would  be  increased 
from  L.  1,603,194,  to  L.2,500,000  a-year,  (924—925.)  With  re- 
gard  to  the  colonies,  it  is  now  well  understood  that  this  protect- 
ing duty  is  of  no  advantage  to  them  :  the  only  persons  who  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  it  are  a  certain  class  of  shipowners,  who 
employ  old  rotten  ships  in  carrying  timber,  which  must  otherwise 
be  broken  up.* 

1  he  protecting  duties  on  corn  are  so  arranged  that  an  oppor- 
tunity is  thrown  away,  if  protection  must  be  given,  of  obtainuig 
a  considerable  amount  of  revenue ;  for  if,  instead  of  the  present 
graduated  scale  of  duties,  (which  are  prohibiting  duties  till  the 
prices  become  very  high,)  a  moderate  fixed  duty  was  imposed,  a 
revenue,  one  year  with  another  of  at  least  a  million,  would  be 
received. 

The  protecting  duties  on  silk  manufactures,  by  being  so  high, 
lead  to  a  great  extent  of  smuggling ;  and  therefore  it  is  clear 
that  a  great  amount  of  revenue  is  lost  by  them ;  for  if  they 
were  reduced  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  premium  of  insurance 
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against  loss  by  smuggling,  depriving  thereby  the  smngg^ler  of  the 
mean^  of  making  any  profit  by  his  trade,  all  the  silk  g^ds  that 
now  get  into  consumption  by  smuggling  would  pay  duty.  It  is 
the  same  with  all  the  other  high  protecting  duties.  In  every  case 
revenue  is  lost ;  and  therefore  the  aggregate  loss  occasioned  by 
the  system  of  protection,  is  obviously  immense.  According  to 
an  estimate  which  Mr  McGregor  has  made  of  this  loss,  he  is  of  * 
opinion,  that  if  the  schedule  of  customs'  duties  was  altered  in 
the  way  he  has  proposed,  in  place  of  L.22,962,610,  which 
they  last  year  yielded,  they  would  at  least  yield  L.28,550,000, 
or  an  increase  of  L.5,587,390,  (1061.)  Mr  J.  D.  Hume's  evi- 
dence affords  a  corroboration  of  this  opinion.     He  says,  *  I  have 

*  no  doubt  that,  if  there  was  no  protecting  duties,  the  revenue 

*  would  flow  in  to  a  very  great  increase.* — *  If,*  says  he,  *  the 

*  people  were  relieved  from  the  additional  price  which  they  pay 

*  on  the  goods,  on  account  of  their  being  protected,  they  woulH 

*  be  able,  and  in  effect  would,  in  the  expenditure  of  their  incomes, 

*  pay  a  larger  proportion  to  the  revenue,'  (1214-1217.)  The 
estimate  by  Mr  McGregor  would  have  shown  a  much  larger 
increase,  if  it  had  been  made  on  the  principle  of  abolishing  all 
protecting  duties ;  but  it  was  not  so  made ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
distinctly  proposes  to  continue  high  protecting  duties  on  sugar, 
coffee,  and  timber ;  and  a  protecting  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  on 
the  manufactures  of  glass,  silk,  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp, 
(1062.) 

A  complete  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  protecting  duties  di- 
minish revenue,  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  customs*  revenue 
of  France.  There,  the  policy  of  protection  has  been  enforced 
since  1667,  with  the  utmost  strictness.  The  result  of  this 
system,  as  to  the  customs'  revenue,  is  shown  in  the  Report  of 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Dr  Bowring  on  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  for  it  appears  that  France, 
with  a  population  of  thirty-five  millions,  had,  when  this  Report 
was  made  in  1832,  a  customs'  revenue  of  only  three  and  a  naif 
millions  sterling.  ♦ 

Another  striking  effect  of  protection  on  revenue,  is  its  opera- 
tion in  diminishing  the  means  of  the  public  to  pay  taxes,  by  the 
increase  of  the  prices  of  all  those  articles  which  are  subject  to  the 

f protecting  duties.  This  increase  of  prices  operates  as  a  heavy 
oad  of  indirect  taxation,  and  takes  out  of  tne  pockets  of  the 
public  many  millions  a-year,  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in 
commodities  subject  to  the  legitimate  taxes.     Mr  J.  D.  Hume 
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feays,  *  I  have  alwaj's  considered  that  the  increase  of  price  in 
^  consequence  of  protection  amounts  to  a  tax.  If  I  am  made 
^  to  pay  Is.  6d.  for  an  article,  vhich,  in  the  absence  of  the  law, 

*  I  could  buy  for  Is.,  I  consider  the  6d.  a  tax ;  and  I  pay  it  with 

*  regret,  because  it  does  not  go  to  the  revenue  of  the  country.' 

*  Every  protection  of  a  commodity  operates  as  a  tax  on  the  com- 

*  munity  at  large.' — *  I  conceive  the  actual  money  paid  for  the 
'  protecting  system,  and  the  evil  effect  produced,  would  be  more 

*  than  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country,'  (1130-1231.)  Dr 
Bowring  says,  *  If,  by  a  protecting  duty  on  a  foreign  article,  you 

*  raise  the  price  of  the  home-produced  arricle,  you  thus  levy  on 
'  the  consumers  the  whole  amount  of  the  diflference,  in  the  shape 

*  of  indirect  taxation,  which  does  not  go  to  the  Treasury,'  (872.) 
Mr  McGregor  says,  *  I  consider  that  the  taxation  imposed  upon 

*  the  country  by  the  duties  on  corn,  provisions,  and  her  protec- 
^  tions,  is  far  greater  than  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  to  the 

*  Treasury,' (10 U.) 

Such  a  state  of  things  having  been  suffered  to  grow  up  to  its 
present  oppressive  extent,  is  to  be  attributed,  as  before  observed, 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  community  with  respect  to  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  business  of  supplying  their  wants,  and  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  that  affect  pnces.  There  is  not  pro« 
bably  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who  is  sufficiently  infonnea  to 
know  that  a  protecting  duty  raises  price;  and  that  this  addi- 
tional price  is  a  tax,  as  much  as  that  on  houses  is  one.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  progress  of  the  legislature  in  imposing 

})rotecting  duties  would  have  been  arrestee,  and  the  country  at 
arge  many  millions  a-year  richer  than  it  now  b.  The  fact 
is,  that  those  parties  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  sys- 
tem of  protecting  duties — namely,  landowners,  West  India  plan- 
ters, silk  and  a  few  other  manufacturers,  and  some  of  the  ship- 
owners— have  succeeded  in  making  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
believe,  that  in  paying  some  forty  or  fifty  millions  a-year  for  the 
commodities  they  have  consumed,  more  than  they  need  have  paid, 
they  have  been  all  the  while  contributing  to  their  own  good,  and 
to  the  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  f 

We  shall  now  produce  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding 
remarks;  and  we  trust  that  the  information  which  will  thus  be 
conveyed  to  the  public,  will  have  due  effect  in  rousing  it  from 
its  ignorance  and  awakening  its  exertions. 

*  SuciAR. — Mr  M^Oregor — The  consumer  pays,  at  the  pre- 

*  sent  moment,  f)0  per  cent  more  than  he  would  pay,  if  it  was  not 

*  for  the  monopoly  of  the  sujjar  market,  (636.)     Dr  Bowring — 

*  The  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  oflScial 
'  returns,  is  about  17  lbs.  per  annum  per  individuol  i  upon  tfaat^ 
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^  if  the  additional  price  paid  be  2d.  a  pound,  which  is  a  very  low 
<  estimate,  that  is  a  taxation  of  L.3, 500,000 ;  growing  out  of  the 
^  protection  which  colonial  sugar  has  in  preference  to  the  sugar  of 

*  other  countries,  (692.)     Mr  Porter — The  difference  between 

*  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  and  our  colonial  sugar,  without  duty, 
^  is  about  40s.  or  4  Is.  per  cent ;  4l8.  would  be  a  difference  of  4d. 
^  a  lb.,  (*2651 .)  But  4a.  a  pound  is  double  what  Dr  Bowring  has 

*  taken  it  at  in  his  estimate ;  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr  Por- 
^  ter*s  statement,  the  taxation  growing  out  of  the  protection  of 
^  colonial  sugar  ought  to  be  set  down  at  L.7,000,000  a-year. 
'  Coffee. — Mr  McGregor — The  difference  in  the  price  of  coffee, 
^  in  the  states  of  Europe  as  compared  with  England,  is  80  per 

*  cent  higher  in  England,  (914.)  Mr  Ltchford — The  price  of 
^  coffee  has  of  late  increased  35  per  cent.  Since  I  first  com- 
^  menced  business,  for  the  coffees  that  I  bought  for  48s.  in  bond 

*  per  cwt.,  I  now  pay  from  1 10s.  to  120s.,  (i>794.)     The  con- 

*  sumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  25,000,000  lbs., 

*  and  taking  the  increased  price,  in  consequence  of  the  protecting 
^  duty,  at  6d.  a  pound,  this  would  make  the  additional  price  paid 

*  in  the  way  of  taxation,  growing  out  of  protection,  L.625,000. 
'  Corn. — Dr  Bowring — According  to  the  admitted  fact,  that  the 
'  consumption  of  corn  in  this  country,  of  all  descriptions,  is  45 
^  million  quarters,  the  lowest  rate  of  additional  price  that  can  be 
^  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  on  foreign  corn,  is  5s.  a 

*  quarter;  therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  corn-laws  impose 
^  an  indirect  tax  of  L.  11,000,000  on  the  community,   (697.) 

*  Meat. — Dr  Bowring — I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
^  amount  of  taxes  levied  on  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  in- 
'  hibition  of  the  import  of  butchers'  meat.     I  have  grounded  it 

*  on  the  only  country  where  I  have  got  any  thing  approximating 

*  as  to  consumption.     Prussia  consumes  485,000,000    lbs.   of 

*  butchers'  meat,  with  a  population  of  about  14,000,000.    lesti- 

*  mate  that  the  consumption  of  butchers*  meat  in  this  country, 
^  cannot  be  less  than  50  lbs.  per  head  per  annum ;  it  has  been 

*  frequently   estimated   at   double.     Now  this,   on   25,000,000 

*  of  consumers  makes  a  consumption  of  1,250,000,00^  lbs.  per 

*  annum.  If  the  prohibition  of  foreign  cattle  and  foreign  butchers* 

*  meat  only  raised  the  price  here  one  penny  a  pound,  it  will  be 

<  found  that  there  is  an  indirect  taxation  of  more  than  L.5,000,000 

*  sterling  levied  upon  the  community.     If  the  added  value  is  2d. 

<  a  pound,  which  I  am  disposed  to  think  is  nearer  the  truth,  it 

*  will  be  then  seen,  that  L.  10,000,000  are  taken  from  the  com- 

<  munity  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  foreign  meat ;  and 

<  if  that  should  appear  correct  which  many  statisticians  have 
«  considered  as  the  average  of  consumption  in  this  country, 
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*  viz.  100  lbs.  per  annum,  that  is  about  a  third  of  a  pound  per  day 

*  per  individual ; — if  the  consumption  be  as  great  as  that,  then  a 

*  sum  of  L. 20,000,000  sterling  is  levied  annually,  upon  the  eon- 

*  sumer,  upon  that  article  alone.  In  Prussia,  on  the  average,  the 

*  price  of  butchers'  meat  is  from  3^d.  to  4id.  a  pound,  (692,698.) 

*  Timber. —  If  the  statement  already  given  of  Mr  J.  D.  Hume 

*  is  correct,  that  an  additional  revenue  of  one  million  a-year  might 

*  be  obtained  by  a  proper  settlement  of  the  duties  on  timber,  it 
^  follows,  that  the  public  are  paying  at  least  one  million  a-year 

*  more  for  timber  than  they  ought  to  pay.* 

By  tracing  the  effect  of  each  protecting  duty  in  the  same  way, 
it  would  be  found  that,  in  every  instance,  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  indirect  taxation  is  generated,  of  no  avail  to  the  Treasury ;  and 
of  very  little  utility  to  those  parties  who  believe  that  they  de- 
rive some  benefit  from  these  duties.  Not  less  than  a  fourth 
part  of  every  man's  expenditure,  on  those  articles  that  are  pro- 
tected, is  paid  to  uphold  this  system  ;  while  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  as  has  been  shown,  suffers  a  loss  of  nearly  L.6,000,000 
a-year.  If  the  protecting  duties  were  remodelled — though  on  the 
principle  of  not  exposing  any  vested  interest  to  too  sudden  a 
change  or  to  any  ultimate  loss — and  if  the  whole  of  the  other 
customs*  duties  were  revised,  the  public  would  be  relieved  from 
forty  or  fifty  millions  of  indirect  taxation ;  and  the  revenue  would 
be  increased  to  such  an  amount,  that  all  the  most  obnoxious 
and  mischievous  of  the  Excise  duties  might  either  be  repealed 
or  greatly  modified. 

It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Committee  very  clearly  points  out  the  practicability  of 
new-modelling  each  branch  of  the  protecting  duties,  in  such  a 
way  as  will  prevent  any  injury,  either  immediate  or  ultimate,  to 
any  private  interests ;  and  we  shall  now  refer  to  those  parts  of  it 
which  contain  recommendations  for  new  rates  of  duties. 

With  regard  to  the  protecting  duties  on  colonial  productions, 
we  have  shown  what  the  effects  of  these  are  on  the  revenue  and 
on  prices ;  viz.  that  the  loss  of  revenue  in  consequence  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  sugar,  coffee,  and  timber,  is  four  millions  and 
a-balf  a-year;  and  that  the  indirect  taxation  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  these  duties,  takes  from  the  pockets  of  the  public 
some  eight  or  ten  millions  sterling.     As  there  are  eighty-four 

[)rotecting  duties  on  as  many  colonial  articles,  and  as  each  duty 
cads  to  a  loss  of  revenue  and  indirect  taxation,  the  aggregate 
sura  of  evil  arisiiig  from  the  system  must  be  enormous. 

As  to  the  protecting  duty  on  sugar,  it  is  important  to  remark, 
that  it  has  come  practically  into  operation  in  favour  of  the  sugar 
colonies  only  within  a  few  years ;  for  until  of  late,  the  supply 
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of  colonial  sugar  was  large  eoougfa  to  admit  of  a  regular  export 
of  it  to  the  Continent,  where  it  was  sold  in  fair  competition 
with  foreign  sugar.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  makes  it 
erident  that  the  high  duty  on  foreign  sugar  did  not  formerljr 
hiuch  contribute  to  add  to  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  the  price  here  being  regulated  by  the  price  which  the 
exported  sugar  brought  in  the  foreign  market.  If,  therefore* 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  was  now  reduced,  so  as  to  allow 
foreign  sugar  to  come  into  competition  in  our  own  market  on 
equal  terms  with  our  colonies,  the  owners  of  sugar  estates  would 
hare  no  reason  to  complain.  But  the  recommendation  in  Mr 
McGregor's  evidence  is,  not  to  equalize  the  duties,  but  to  con- 
tinue a  protecting  duty  of  8s.  per  cwt. ;  and  therefore,  if  any  op* 
position  is  raised  against  such  a  charge,  it  ought  not  to  be 
listened  to.  Mr  J.  D.  Hume  says,  that  when  the  time  comes  that 
our  colonies  cannot  supply  this  country  in  a  fair  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  fair  expectations  of  the  country,  with  articles  of  so 
much  importance,  (as  sugar  and  coffee,)  then,  the  government 
and  the  public  must  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  distinction 
hereafter  to  be  settled  between  the  duties  on  our  colonial,  and  on 
foreign  sugar  and  eoifee,  (1414.)  This  time  has  arrived,  and  the 
legislature  ought  to  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  public. 

Mr  McGregor  has  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar  from  63s.  to  3 2s.,  and  to  keep  tlie  duty  on  our  colonial 
sugar  at  24s. ;  thus  giving  our  colonies  a  protecting  duty  of  Ss. 
per  cwt.  But  this  would  make  the  duties  too  high ;  because, 
taking  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  at  4*28.  per  cwt.,  and  add- 
ing 32s.  for  duty,  the  price  in  our  market  would  be  74s.,  which 
will  make  the  price  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  7|d., — a  price 
too  high  for  the  poorer  classes ;  and  consequently  a  price  that 
will  prevent  the  consumptionof  sugar  from  being  very  much  in- 
creased. A  better  arrangement,  both  in  regard  to  rtivenue  and 
price,  would  be  to  reduce  the  duty  on  our  colonial  sugar  from 
24s.  to  20s.,  and  to  make  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  24s.  per 
cwt. ;  thus  giving  a  protection  of  4s.  per  cwt.,  or  nearly  one  half- 
penny a  pound,  to  our  colonies.  With  these  duties,  taking  the 
price  of  foreign  sugar  at  from  40s.  to  42s.,  and  adding  the  duty 
of  248.,  the  price  in  our  market  would  be  from  64s.  to  66s.,  which 
would  make  the  price  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  from  6d.  to  7d. 
instead  of  9d.,  which  it  now  is.  Such  a  reduction  in  price  would, 
as  Mr  Warner  says,  ^  produce  a  consumption  that  would  go  to 
*  any  extent  at  this  moment,'  (1935.) 

The  new  taste  which  has  of  late  grown  up  among  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  for  drinking  eofee  instead  of  beer  and  spirits, 
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reudera  it  extremely  desirable  to  make  good  the  immense  defi- 
eieDcy  in  the  proper  supply  of  coffee  by  our  colonies.  The  exa- 
mination of  five  keepers  of  tbe  modern  coffee-bouses  or  sbops^ 
by  the  Committee,  gives  a  very  curious  and  interesting  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  habit  of  coffee-drinking.  It  appears  that 
here  were  not  above  ten  or  twelve  of  these  coffee-shops  in  Lon« 
don,  twenty-five  years  ago;  but  that  now  there  are  1600;  that 
hey  increase  at  the  rate  of  100  a-year ;  that  the  price  per  cup  of 
cofiee  is  from  Id.  to  3d. ;  and  that  one  of  the  keepers,  who  charges 
^d.  a  cup,  has  from  1 500  to  1 800  persons  daily  at  his  house.  1  he 
consumption  of  coffee  by  the  labouring  classes  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Lechford : — ^  Does  a  man 
come  and  obtain  his  breakfast? — Yes  ;  he  comes  in  the  morn- 
ing at  four  o'clock,  and  has  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  thin  slice  of  bread, 
and  butter,  and  for  that  he  pays  l^d. ;  and  then  again  at  eighty 
for  his  breakfast,  he  has  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  penny  loaf,  and  a 
pennyworth  of  butter,  which  is  Sd.;  and  at  dinner-time,  instead 
of  going  to  a  public-bouse,  at  one  o'clock  he  comes  in  again, 
and  has  his  coffee  and  his  bread,  and  brings  his  own  meat.  I 
do  not  cook  for  aoy  one,  (27S3.)  Would  a  reduction  in  the  du- 
ties on  coffee  and  sugar  be  a  great  and  important  advantage  to 
the  classes  of  society  that  resort  to  your  house? — Most  mate- 
rial, (2801.)  And  that  too  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  their  pecuniary  means  ? — Most  decidedly,  (2602.) 
Then  those  societies  which  formerly  met  in  public-bouses,  are 
now  gradually  resorting  to  coffee-houses? — They  are,  particu- 
larly at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  I  believe  that  not  one-third 
of  my  customers  ever  go  into  a  public-house  at  all.  We  have 
an  immense  trade  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  should  wish  to 
state,  that  latterly  the  coffee-houses  have  been  compelled  to  sell 
meat — ready-cooked  meat ;  people  were  so  desirous  of  having 
their  meals  in  houses  of  that  description,  that  they  have  come 
and  had  their  dinner  there,  as  well  as  their  tea  and  break&st. 
We  often  have  a  hundred  people  dining  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  off  cold  ham,  and  meat,  and  coffee,'  (28 IB.)  These 
witnesses  complain  bitterly  of  the  pressure  of  the  present  high 
prices  of  coffee  and  sugar  on  their  trade  ;  and  say  that,  if  they 
continue,  they  will  be  compelled  to  raise  the  price  of  coffee ; 
and  thus  take  a  step  which  will  have  a  very  bad  effect  in  check- 
ing the  habit  of  drinking  coffee  in  preference  to  beer  and  spirits. 
They  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  duties  were  lowered,  the 
consumption  of  coffee  would  soon  be  five  times  greater  than 
it  now  is ;  and  that  this  is  not  an  extravagant  anticipation  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  Ireland  coffee  is  now  sold,  in  place 
of  whisky,  in   the  public-houses  in  the  districts  under  leather 
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« 
Mathew's  influence.  The  duty  on  our  colonial  coffee  is  6d.  a 
pound;  but  this  is  much  too  high,  being  at  least  100  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  coffee.  It  ought  to  be  reduced  to  4d. ;  and 
as  2d  a  lb.  would  be  an  ample  protection  to  our  colonies,  the 
duty  on  foreign  coffee  ought  to  be  lowered  from  15d.  to  6d.  With 
a  reduction  of  duty  to  this  extent,  instead  of  a  consumption  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  a-year,  it  would  soon  reach  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  millions,  and  the  revenue  would  be  very  much 
increased. 

The  legislature  should  the  less  hesitate  in  admitting  foreign 
sugar  and  coffee  into  consumption,  because  it  has  it  in  its  power 
to  make  such  alterations  in  the  laws  that  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies,  as  would  confer  on  them  a  full  compensation  for  any 
inconvenience  which  they  might  suffer,  from  competition  with 
foreign  sugar  and  coffee.  These  laws  form  a  part  of  the  system 
of  the  original  colonial  monopoly.  The  mother  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  binding  herself  to  give  a  preference  to  the  produc- 
tions.of  her  colonies,  secured  by  these  laws  the  market  of  the 
colonies  for  her  own,  by  excluding  the  importation  of  foreign 
productions.  These  laws  have  in  some  degree  been  modi- 
fied ;  but,  as  they  now  exist,  the  colonies  are  prevented  from 
employing  foreign  shipping ;  from  sending  their  productions 
direct  to  foreign  markets ;  and  all  foreign  productions  are  sub- 
ject to  customs'  duties  so  high  as  to  be  nearly  prohibitory.  These 
duties  are  called  imperial  duties,  and  are  collected,  not  by  the  co- 
lonial governments,  but  by  custom-house  officers  appointed  by 
the  crown.  Their  salaries  amount  to  L. 68, 000  a-year,  while 
the  revenue  received  amounts  to  only  L.75,000 ;  which  shows 
a  cost  of  collection  of  nearly  100  per  cent.*  The  duty  on  flour 
is  5s.  a  barrel ;  on  beef  and  pork,  8s.  a  barrel;  on  shingles,  I4s. 
per  1000 ;  on  staves,  15s.  per  1000  ;  on  hoops,  5s.  3d.  per  1000  : 
fi^h  is  prohibited. 

These  restrictions  on  articles  of  food,  foreign  wood,  foreign 
manufactures,  and  foreign  shipping,  have  always  been  considered 
by  the  colonies  as  interfering,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  with  their 
prosperity.  They  have  been  described  as  defeating  all  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  United 
Kingdom  with  sugar  and  coffee ;  and  some  of  the  best  informed 
persons,  connected  with  the  colonies,  have  even  proposed  in  Par- 
liament to  give  up  the  monopoly,  provided  the  trade  between  the 
colonies  and  foreign  countries  was  opened.f    Mr  McGregor  says^ 


•  Financial  Reform^  p.  245. 

t  See  Speech  oi"  Mr  Bright,  May  25,  1829.— Hansard's  Debates, 
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respecting  these  restrictions — ^  I  am  confident  that  not  only 
^  would  they  (the  colonies)  be  in  favour  of  their  being  with- 

*  drawn,  but  they  would  consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
^  we  could  extend  to  them.     As  far  back  as  1834,  the  people  of 

*  the  Canadas  expressed  the  opinion  to  me  distinctly — "  Re- 
^  move  these  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  and  you  may  legis- 
^  late  as  you  think  wise  and  fit  in  regard  to  the  timber  duties,"  ' 
(991.) 

The  effect  of  these  restrictions  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  food 
and  tfmber,  which  the  planters  are  under  the  necessity  of  import- 
ing for  cultivating  their  estates,  and  making  sugar  and  rum  ;  and 
this  advance  in  prices,  by  adding  very  considerably  to  the  cost 
of  production,  increases  the  prices  of  sugar  and  coffiee  to  the 
British  consumer.  In  order,  therefore,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  lower  the  price  of  sugar  and  coffee — and  to  place  the  sugar 
colonies  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  successful  com- 

Eetition  with  foreign  sugar,  under  the  change  of  duties  which 
as  been  proposed — all  these  restrictions  should  be  removed, 
and  the  colonies  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  perfectly  free  trade ; 
and  further,  in  order  to  g^ve  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  the 
colonies,  both  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  all  their 
productions  of  every  kind,  except  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  and  timber, 
should  be  admitted,  duty-free,  into  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
all  productions  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  admitted,  duty- 
free, into  those  colonies,  so  as  to  place  them,  as  to  trade,  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  same  footing  with  Ireland. 

The  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies  are  of  no  use  to 
the  parties  they  were  originally  intended  to  benefit.  With  a  free 
trade,  our  manufactures  would  be  preferred  by  the  colonies,  be- 
cause they  are  the  cheapest.  The  Scotch  fisheries,  and  the  Irish 
provisions,  have  abundance  of  markets  without  looking  to  that  of 
the  colonies.  No  English  flour,  shingles,  staves,  nor  hoops,  are 
sent  to  the  colonies  ;  and  the  shipping  interest  would  have  more 
freights  with  a  free  colonial  trade  than  it  now  has.  On  this 
subject  Mr  McGregor  says — *  With  respect  to  the  West  Indies, 
'  the  protection  should  be  very  small,  provided  you  allowed  them 

*  to  get  their  supplies  without  imposing  any  duties  on  those  sup- 

*  plies ;  and  if  you  allowed  them  to  get  labour  where  they  could 

*  get  it  cheapest,'  (655,) — *  I  would  remove  all  British  custom- 

*  houses  from  the  colonies,'   (930.)     Mr  Hume  says,    ^  I  am 

*  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  our  colonies  would  be  able  to  com- 

*  pete  with  the  world,  and  to  become  exceedingly  prosperous,  if 
'  they  had  free  trade  offered  them ;  and  having  granted  that  boon 
^  to  them,  I  think  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  support  them 

*  by  any  protection,*  (1411.) 
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There  is  another  description  of  protection  that  is  given  to  the 
sngar  colonies  that  remains  to  be  noticed^  and  that  is — the  proteo* 
tion  afforded  by  the  discriminating^  duties  on  the  productions  of 
the  East  Indies*  This  is  a  most  mischievous  and  most  unjustifiable 
policy  with  reference  to  any  thing  like  sound  principles  of  legis* 
lation.  Some  steps  have^  of  late  years,  been  taken  towards  xao* 
difying  it,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  sugar  and  coffee  produced 
in  the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company  ',  but  nothing  will 
do,  short  of  equalizing  the  duties  on  tne  productions  of  the 
countries  in  the  East  Indies  that  are  subject  to  British  control. 
This  ,topic  is  so  fully  treated  in  our  article,  in  this  Number^ 
on  the  Commerce  or  India,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  it. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  protecting  duties  on  colonial 
productions,  we  shall  next  consider  those  on  manufactures.  There 
are  two  striking  facts  connected  with  them,  in  the  highest  degree 
deserving  of  attention  ;  the  first,  that  the  most  flourishing  manu* 
facture  we  have — namely,  the  cotton  manufacture — was  never 

Erotected  by  any  legislative  measure,  but  persecuted  in  its  origin, 
y  levying  taxes  on  cotton  goods,  to  favour  the  woollen  trade ; 
the  second,  that  our  least  flourishing  manufacture — namely,  that 
of  silk — was,  till  1825,  protected  by  an  absolute  prohibition  to 
import  foreign  silk  goods.  The  history  of  the  silk  manufacture 
exhibits  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  great  practical  legislative  er- 
ror of  attempting  to  establish  manufactures  by  protection ;  for 
tip  to  the  year  1825,  while  it  was  protected  by  every  possible 
means,  it  was  for  ever  subject  to  misfortunes.  What  has  since 
taken  place  should  operate  as  a  strong  encouragement  to  Go- 
vernment, not  to  listen  to  the  clamours  and  forebodings  of 
manufacturers,  after  having  once  determined  to  remove  or  mo- 
dify a  protecting  duty.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  had  at  all 
timesy  up  to  that  year,  been  in  the  most  miserable  condition  ai 
to  wages,  profits,  machinery,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods,  be- 
gan to  wear  an  entirely  different  appearance  immediately  after 
the  duties  were  altered ;  and  has  since  become  a  flourishing 
branch  of  industry.  Mr  Dillon,  who  has  been  for  several  years 
in  the  silk  trade,  says,  the  extension  of  the  trade  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  reduction  of  the  protecting  duties,  (2852.)  It  has 
restored  the  trade  to  a  more  sound  and  healthy  state  than 
It  existed  in  before,  and  has  perhaps  prevented  its  extinction, 
(2841.)  Mr  Hilton,  a  silk  manufacturer,  says,  the  trade  has 
increased  very  considerably  since  1 825 ;  the  effect  of  the  r^ 
duction  of  the  duties  has  been  very  beneficial,  both  to  the  pul>- 
lic  and  to  the  manufacture  itself,  (2393.)  There  would  be  no 
decrease  hi  the  exportation  of  plain  silk,  if  the  protecting  duty 
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was  taken  off,  (2405.)  Dr  Bowring  says,  sioce  the  admission  of 
foreign  silks  we  have  been  very  large  exporters  of  silk  goodsi 
(2393.)  The  great  extension  of  the  manufacture  since  1825, 
is  proved  by  the  importation  of  materials,  as  exhibited  in  the  par- 
liamentary  returns.  These  show  that  the  importation  of  raw 
thrown  silk  and  waste,  retained  for  home  consumption,  in  the 
years  from  1833  to  1837,  was  4,056,836  lbs.  per  annum  ;  while 
the  importation  of  the  same  articles,  from  1620  to  1825,  was 
2,984,889  lbs.  per  annum.* 

The  next  circumstance  to  be  noticed,  shows  that  we  have 
carried  our  seal  for  protection  to  a  most  absurd  extent.  We 
have  kept  the  statute  book  crowded  with  high  duties,  by  way 
of  protection,  on  branches  that  cannot  by  any  possibility  derive 
protection  from  them  ! — the  reason  being,  that  these  manu- 
factures are  made  cheaper  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  they 
can  be  made  abroad,  and  are  consequently  exported  in  great 
quantities.  The  manufactures  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  metals,  and 
a  great  number  of  others,  are  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacturers  themselves,  it  would  appear 
that  they  nave  no  wish  to  maintain  protecting  duties ;  for,  al- 
though schemes  of  various  extensive  modifications,  and  even  the 
total  repeal  of  these  duties,  have  of  late  years  been  before  the 
public,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  says,  that  ^  frequent 

*  statements  are  made  by  those  engaged  in  manufactures,  that  they 
^  requireno  protection,*  (IK;)  that  the  only  parties  who  of  lale  have 
required  protection,  are  ^deputations  from  tne  silk  manufacturers, 
^  from  the  paper  stainers,  and  a  Jew  others^*  (72.)  He  adds,  ^  the 
^  glass  manufacturers  are  among  the  Jew  who  ask  for  protecting 

*  duties,*  (82.) 

Mr  McGregor,  in  framing  his  new  table  of  customs'  duties,  has 
proposed  to  make  the  duty  on  all  foreign  manufactures  ten  per 
cent  ad  valorem — excepting  only  the  manufactures  of  glass,  sUk, 
paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp ;  and  on  these  he  would  lay 
a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  od  valorem,  (1062.)  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  considering  the  opportunities 
Mr  McGregor  has  had  of  making  himself  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  his  official  situation 
in  the  department  which  is  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  su- 
perintendence and  extension  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  the 
recommendation  of  reducing  all  protecting  duties  to  this  rate  of 
ten  per  cent,  except  on  those  just  enumerated,  is  one  that  ought 
to  have  very  great  weight  with  the  legislature.  We  feel  quite 
confident  that  there  coca  not  exist  the  slightest  grounds  for 
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objecting  to  what  Mr  McGregor  has  proposed;  although  no 
doubt,  if  his  plan  were  adopted  by  government,  scarcely  any 
manufacture  would  be  touched  without  giving  rise  to  represen- 
tations similar  to  those  regarding  the  silk  manufacture  in  1825* 
But  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  glass, 
silk,  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp  manufactures,  we  cannot  so 
readily  assent  to  Mr  McGregor's  proposal;  for  he  has  advanced 
no  reason  to  show  why  a  higher  duty  than  ten  per  cent  should 
be  laid  on  these  articles. 

As  to  the  glass  manufacture,  the  following  extract  from  his 
evidence  most  convincingly  shows  that  no  protection  is  neces- 
sary : — *  78.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  duty  on  the  im- 
port should  be  more  than  the  duty  that  is  levied  by  the  excise 
on  the  manufactures  of  this  country  ? — The  only  reason  that  I 
can  give  is,  that  it  was  a  heavy  duty  imposed  for  protection, 
and  the  glass  manufacturers  are  among  those  who  protest 
against  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  glass ;  still  the  fact  with 
regard  to  plate-glass  or  large  looking-glasses  is  this,  that  not- 
withstanding the  high  excise  duty,  large  plated  looking-glasses 
are  sold  quite  as  low,  and  even  lower  in  England  than  in  Paris. 
The  duty  is  specially  heavy  upon  all  common  glass  :  the  dif- 
ference is  more  than  100  per  cent  between  the  prices  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  England.  79.  Then  if  those  looking- 
glasses  are  sold  now  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  France,  what 
occasion  is  there  for  any  protecting  duty  beyond  that  which 
may  be  equal  to  our  excise  duty  here  ? — None  whatever,  unless 
the  sum  which  may  be  levied  is  a  mere  fiscal  duty  upon  infe- 
rior articles  ;  such  as  glass  bottles,  common  window  glass,  and 
the  glass  that  is  used  for  hot-houses  for  horticultural  purposes ; 
the  difference  of  price  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  owing  to 
the  excise  duty.  80.  Is  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  glass 
imported  into  this  country? — No;  the  duty  is  a  prohibition. 
Glass,  being  an  article  of  great  bulk  and  precarious  carriage,  is 
totally  shut  out  from  contraband  trade.  81.  Is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  the  materials  for  manufacturing  glass  are 
cheaper  abroad  than  they  are  in  England? — No,  I  think  not. 
82.  The  glass  manufacturers  protest  strongly  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  tne  duties  ? — The  glass  manufacturers  are  among  the 
very  few  who  ask  for  the  protecting  duties.  83.  Do  you  know 
why  they  seek  that  protection ;  is  it  owing  to  the  excise  regu- 
lation, or  owing  to  their  opinion  that  glass  would  be  produced 
cheaper  abroad  ? — Most  of  them,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me, 
ask  for  protection  from  ignorance  of  the  matter.  84.  The  ma- 
terials, you  say,  are  cheaper  here  ? — I  think,  if  any  thing,  they 
are  cheaper  here.' 
How  far  the  silk  manufacture  is  in  a  state  to  require  protec- 
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tion,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  references  to  the  evi- 
dence:— Mr  Porter  says,  *  The  French  have  no  natural  advantage 

*  over  us,  (2570 ;)  we  have  the  materials  as  cheap,  some  of  them 
^  cheaper — namely,  the  China  and  Bengal  raw  silk ;  the  manufac- 
^  turets  have  no  ground  for  alarm  on  account  of  a  reduction  of 

*  the  duty ;  the  only  advantage  the  French  have  is,  "  in  the 

*  amount  of  taste  they  display  in  their  patterns  ;*'  and  our  pro- 
^  tection  of  the  manufacture  is  the  cause  of  this ;  because  protec- 
^  tion  always  has  the  effect  of  setting  people  to  sleep.*  He 
further  says,  that  this  want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  our  manu- 
facturers in  forwarding  improvements  and  inventions,  adds  greatly 
to  the  price  of  mIIc  goods  made  in  England;  and  thus  depiives 
our  manufacturers  of  advantages  over  the  French  which  they  cught 
to  have,  (*2r)b3.)  Mr  Gibson,  a  manufacturer,  says,  '  I  think  the 
'  opportunities  we  have  had  of  seeing  the  various  manufactures  of 

*  France,  (by  being  allowed  to  import  them,)  has  enabled  us  to 

*  make  improvements.     We  have  done  a  great  deal  more  of  their 

*  fancy  figured  silks,  than  we  ever  did  before;  at  the  same  time 

*  competition  has  very  much  excited  to  exertion,'  (2230.)  He 
goes  on  to  say,  that  since  the  alteration  of  the  duty  in  1825,  very 
considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  our  spinning  ma- 
chinery ;  that  it  is  superior  to  the  machinery  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  that  we  have  this  advantage  over  foreigners,  ('2335.) 
Mr  Hilton,  a  manufacturer,  says,  *  if  there  were  no  protecting 

duties  on  plain  silk  goods,  I  think  more  would  be  imported,  but 
we  should  be  able  to  compete  with  them.  We  have  an  advan- 
tage in  producing  plain  silks  over  other  countries — the  duty  as 
intended  as  a  protecting  duty  is  nugatory ;  the  machinery  for 
preparing  silk  for  the  weaver,  has  been  of  late  very  considerably 
improved,  (2389.) 
The  following  evidence  shows  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
protecting  duty  for  the  paper  manufacture: — Mr  M'Gregor — 
'i'he  paper  manufacturers  complain  that  they  have  more  ditfi- 
culty  of  getting  rags  than  the  people  of  France  ;  but,  so  long  as 
France  imports  rags  from  the  countries  we  get  rags  from,  the 
fact  cannot  be  true,'  (162.)  *  One  of  the  principal  paper  roanu^ 
focturers.  Alderman  Venables,  stated  to  me  that,  with  reference 
to  writing  paper  and  paper  for'printing,  this  country  did  not 
fear  any  competition  whatever.' — *  The  paper  stainers  say,  they 
require  a  protection  of  100  or  more  per  cent,  for  all  sorts  of 
paper  hangings ;  which  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  admis- 
sion of  the  paper  manufacturers,  who  supply  the  paper-hanging 
manufacturers,  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  competition  with  other 
countries.  All  fine  writing  paper,  nearly  all  over  the  continent^ 
is  imported  from  England,'  (162-166-167.) 
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As  to  the  leather  manufacture,  the  only  branch  of  it  that  is 
exposed  to  foreign  competition  is,  the  kid  glove  trade.  Mr 
M'Gregor^s  evidence,  however,  shows  that  since  the  duty  on 
gloves  was  considerably  reduced  in  1825,  this  trade  has  made 
very  great  progress ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  French,  who 
are  our  chief  competitors,  have  no  natural  advantages  over  us. 
The  present  high  duty,  he  says,  does  more  injury  to  our  manu- 
factures than  the  freest  competition  could  do ;  in  consequence  of 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  smuggling  of  gloves  is  carried  on. 
As  ail  the  kid  skins  which  our  manufacturers  use  are  foreign,  and, 
as  there  is  a  duty  upon  them,  the  proper  course  to  take  regarding 
this  trade  is,  not  to  attempt  to  assist  it  by  a  protecting  duty,  but 
to  take  off  the  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

With  regard  to  Mr  McGregor's  proposal,  to  have  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  linen  and  hemp  manufactures,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  he  must  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  of  the 
linen  and  hemp  manufacturers  having  repeatedly  presented  Me- 
morials to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  they  have  declared  that 
they  did  not  require  the  protecting  duties  to  be  continued.  Mr 
Porter  says — *  with  regard  to  linen,  the  protecting  duties  are 
•  perfectly  inoperative, '  (2620.)  This  nas  arisen  from  the 
great  superiority  we  possess  in  the  mill-spinning  of  yarn. 

The  proper  conclusion,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  belonging  to  the  manufactures  of  glass,  silk, 
paper,  leather,  linen,  and  hemp,  is,  that  there  are  no  grounds 
whatever  for  not  reducing  the  duties  on  these  manufactures  to  the 
same  rate — namely,  ten  per  cent — which  Mr  McGregor  has  pro- 
posed to  lay  on  all  other  manufactures.  If  the  legislature  were 
to  decide  in  this  way,  and  to  declare  its  opinion  with  firmness, 
very  little  effective  opposition  could  be  made  to  having  the  duties 
on  all  foreign  manufactures  fixed  at  ten  per  ceat.  No  doubt, 
in  attempting  it,  loud  remonstrances  would  be  made;  but  the 
time  is  gone  by  when  manufacturers  were  easily  able  to  impose 
upon  statesmen,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  not  only  of  the 
principles,  but  the  practices  of  trade.  Every  manufacturer  who 
may  be  affected  by  the  protecting  duty  on  his  trade  being  removed, 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  he  will  be  very  much  benefited  by  the 
general  abrogation  of  all  protecting  duties;  that  the  prices  of  all  the 
articles  now  protected  which  he  has  to  purchase  will  be  reduced ; 
and  therefore,  even  if  he  should  suffer  some  inconvenience  from 
the  change,  he  will  receive  sufficient  compensation.  So  also,  if,  as 
it  has  been  proposed,  all  the  duties  on  raw  materials  are  repealed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  protecting  duties  ^e  reduced,  every 
manufacturer  will  be  greatly  benented,  and  receive  a  further 
compensation  for  having  his  affairs  exposed  to  spme  derangementt 
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There  remains  but  one  other  topic  to  refer  to  regarding  the 
protectinfi^  duties^  namely,  the  great  change  which  has,  or  late 
years,  taken  place  regarding  them,  in  the  opinions  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  In  1820,  the  merchants  of  London  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  containing  the  following 
statement : — *  That  unfortunately  a  practice,  the  very  reverse  of 

*  freedom  from  restraint,  has  been,  and  is  more  or  less  adopted 

*  and  acted  upon  by  the  governments  of  this  and  almost  every 

*  other  country  ;  each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other 
'  countries,  with  the  specious  and  well-meant  design  of  encoura* 
'  f^^S  ^^  ^^^  productions : — thus  inflicting  on  tne  bulk  of  its 

*  subjects  who  are  consumers,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  pri« 
'  vation^  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  commodities ;  and  thus 

*  rendering  what  ought  to  be  tne  source  of  mutual  benefit  and 

*  harmony  amongst  states,  a  constantly-recurring  source  of 
•jealousy  and  hostility.  That  the  prevailing  prejudices*in  favour 

*  of  the  protective  or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced  to  the 

*  erroneous  supposition,  that  every  importation  of  foreign  com-* 

*  modities  occasions  a  diminution  or  discouragement  of  our  own 

*  productions  to  the  same  extent ;  whereas  it  may  be  clearly 

*  shown,  that  although  the  particular  description  of  production 

*  which  could  not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign  competition 
'  would  be  discouraged,  yet  as  no  importation  could  be  continued 

*  for  any  length  of  time,  without  a  corresponding  exportation, 

*  direct  or  indirect,  there  would  be  an  encouragement,  for  the 

*  purpose  of  that  exportation,  of  some  other  production  to  which 

*  our  situation  might  be  better  suited ;  thus  affording  at  least  an 

*  equal,  or  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more  beneficial 
^  employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour.'  Similar  pe- 
titions were  presented  at  the  same  time  from  Glasgow,  and 
all  the  great  trading  and  manufacturing  towns.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Manchester  passed  resolutions,  approving  of 
Mr  Huskisson's  measure,  in  1825;  and  in  1839  it  declared 
its  opinion  in  the  following  terms : — •  That  this  meeting  re* 

*  gards  the  present  as  the  proper  occasion  for  reiterating  its 

*  adherence  to  the.  opinion  so  often  declared  by  this  Chamber, 

*  that  the  prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this 
'  and  other  nations  can  be  alone  promoted  by  the  adoption  of 
^  those  just  principles  of  trade,  whica  sliall  secure  to  all  the  right 

*  of  a  free  interchange  of  their  respective  productions ;  and  this 

*  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  great  community  whose  interests  it 

*  represents,  feels  especially^  called  upon  to  declare  its  disappro- 

*  bation  of  all  those  restrictive  laws  which,  whether  intended  for 

*  the  protection  of  the  manufacturing  or  agricultural  classes, 
<  must|  in  so  far  as  they  are  operative,  be  injurious  to  the  rest  of 
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^  the  nation,  unjust  to  the  woild  at  large,  and  in  direct  hostility 

*  to  the  beneficent  designs  of  Providence.'  The  deputies  of 
the  noanufacturers  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  and  Glas- 
gow, at  their  meeting^  on  5th  July  1839,  declared,  *  that  this 
'  meeting,  whilst  it  demands  of  the  Legislature,  as  an  act  of 

*  justice,  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  all  laws  imposing 
^  duties  upon,  or  restricting  the  importation  of  corn  and  other 

*  articles  of  subsistence,  is  prepared  to  resign  all  claims  to  pro- 

*  tection  on  home  manufactures ;  and  to  carry  out  to  their  fullest 
^  extent,  both  as  affects  agriculture  and  manufacture,   the  true 

*  and  peaceful  principles  of  free  trade,  by  removing  all  existing 

*  obstacles  to  the  unrestricted  interchange  of  industry  and  capital 
^  among  all  nations/ 

These,  and  numerous  other  public  proofs  which  could  be  re- 
ferred to,  show  tbat  the  opinions  of  all  intelligent  and  disin- 
terested persons  in  trade,  are  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  that 
change  of  system  which  we  have,  in  this  article,  advocated. 

Ill  making  the  change  from  a  system  of  duties  for  protection, 
to  one  of  duties  for  revenue  alone,  the  proceedings  should  by 
all  means  be  gradual ;  and  the  duties  should  be  reduced,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  those  manufactures  which  are  the  least  exposed 
to  foreign  competition,  Mr  J.  D.  Hume,  on  this  principle,  has 
divided  the  several  manufactures  into  the  three  following  classes. 
He  says — *  I  have  thought  it  well  to  divide  them  into  three 

*  classes,  not  perhaps  with  the  strictest  regularity,  but  because 

*  the  degree  of  importance,  in  the  different  cases,  differs  very  con» 

*  siderably.     I  have  put  in  the Jirst  class  those  to  which  I  con- 

*  ceive  the  greatest  importance  must  be  attached  as  regards  pro- 

*  tection,  and  also  taking  into  view  the  revenue  which  the  articles, 

*  many  of  them,  produce.     Keeping  in  mind  the  same  purpose, 

*  I  have  arranged  the  second  class  and  the  third  upon  the  same 

*  principle.'  * 

Class  1. 

Corn.  Cottons.  Hardware 

Malt  (prohibited.)  Copper.  Glass. 

Silks.  Tin.  China. 

Linens.  Fish  and  Fish  Oil.  Earthenware. 

Woollens.  Whalebone.  Cordage. 

Hats,  Felt,  &c.  Beef  and  Fork,  salted.  Brandy. 

Watches.  Butcher  Meat  (prohib.)  Geneva. 

Faper.  Cattle )  Sugar. 

PIttte.  Sheep  >  (prohibited.)  Coffee. 

Carnages.  Swine  j  Rum. 


♦  Evidence  of  J.  D.  Hume,  (1343.) 
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Class  2. 

Lace. 

Wire. 

Tallow. 

Shawls. 

Leather. 

Soup. 

Gauze  and  Thread. 

Parchment. 

Candles. 

Gloves. 

Mill  Boards. 

Vinegar. 

Straw  Hats  k  Bonnets.  Casks. 

Hops. 

Platting. 

Twine. 

Beer. 

Shoes  and  Boots. 

Whipcord. 

Cider 

Era  broidery  and  NeedU 

>-  Casks,  made. 

Meal. 

work. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Mustard. 

Battons. 

Oak  Bark. 

Essential  Oils. 

Jewellery. 

Oak  Timber. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Turnery. 

oeecis. 

Rosin. 

Musical  Instruments. 

Butter. 

Turpentine. 

Picture  Frames. 

Cheese. 

Tar. 

Telescopes. 

Starch. 

Class  3. 

Pitch. 

Lead. 

Tiles. 

Petri  Barley. 

Spelter. 

Clinkers. 

Arrow  Root. 

Manganese  Ore. 

Hones. 

Nuts. 

Stone. 

Whetstones. 

Truffles. 

Gypsum. 

Hams. 

Flower  Roots. 

i^lum. 

Tongues. 

Basket  Rods. 

Alkali. 

Bacon. 

Bullrushes. 

Barilla. 

I^rd. 

Quills. 

Black  Lead. 

Eggs. 

Pen's. 

Copperas. 
Smaits. 

Saasages. 
Bladders. 

Feathers. 
Camomile  Flowers. 

Brass  powder. 

Pickles. 

Lavender  Flowers. 

Camphor^  refined. 
TinloU. 

Wax. 

Macaroni. 

Honey. 

Rice. 

Chalk. 

Onions. 

Chip  Hats. 

Crayons. 

Potatoes. 

Baskets. 

Ashes. 

Hay. 

Mats  and  Matting. 

Tobacco  Pipes. 

Grease. 

Vellum. 

Bricks. 

Glue. 

Supposing  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in  next  Session  for  reducing 
the  protectinfl^  duties  to  10  per  cent,  it  ought  to  be  enacted  that 
the  duties  should  be  reduced,  on  the  third  class,  on  the  1st 
January  1842 — on  the  second^  on  the  1st  July  1842 — and  on  the 
^firsi^  on  the  1st  Januarv  1843.  lu  this  way,  ample  time  would 
be  afforded  to  all  parties  to  prepare  for  tne  new  state  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  determining  what  course  should  be  taken  with  regani  to  a 
revision  of  the  protecting  duties,  the  old  practice  of  mining  this 
a  matter  of  negotiation  with  foreign  governments,  ought  to  be 
ul)andoned.     The  only  proper  ground  for  reducing  any  dvt^ 
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beingf  the  benefit  which  we  ourselves  will  derive,  in  obtaining 
a  cheap  foreign  commodity,  and  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  pro- 
ducts of  our  industry  to  be  exported  to  pay  for  it,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  seek  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  duty,  on  the  importa- 
tion into  foreign  countries,  of  the  article  on  which  we  propose  to 
make  a  reduction.  It  is  clear,  that  if  the  revision  of  our  system 
was  made  to  depend  upon  foreign  countries  agreeing  to  recipro- 
cal reductions,  we  should  make  but  little  progress ;  and  would 
never  arrive  at  so  large  a  scale  of  reduction  as  to  have  no  higher 
duty  on  manufactures  than  ten  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  protecting  duties  on  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  the  evidence  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information, 
explanatory  of  the  evils  which  they  occasion.  We  shall  not  at 
present  enter  into  any  general  discussion  of  the  Corn-Law 
question ;  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  its 
present  state,  and  what  prospect  there  is  of  any  change  taking 
place.  The  same  ignorance  which  has  produced  the  quiet 
submission  of  the  public  to  paying  twice  as  high  for  their 
sugar  and  coiFee  as  the  people  of  other  countries  pay,  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  Corn- Laws  having  been  so  long  in  existence. 
Every  one  who  has  thoroughly  understood  the  subject,  has  always 
foreseen  that  nothing  but  some  national  disaster  would  teach  the 
public  to  take  a  clear  and  steady  view  of  the  pernicrous  effects  of 
these  laws.  Such  a  disaster  has  occurred,  in  the  sudden  expor- 
tation of  Bullion  to  an  immense  amount.  This  took  place  in  1639, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  foreign  corn,  to  make  good 
the  denciency  of  the  harvest  of  1838.  From  this  exportation 
arose  the  derangement  of  the  money  market ;  the  stagnation  of 
credit ;  the  diminution  of  the  revenue ;  all  the  distress  which 
has  existed  in  trade  and  manufactures  within  the  last  eighteen 
months ;  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
stoppage  and  bankruptcy.  But,  so  long  as  the  corn-laws  exist  in 
their  present  shape,  the  same  event  will  recur,  every  bad  harvest 
that  takes  place  ;  because  the  graduated  scale  of  duty  will  pre- 
Tent  that  early  importation  of  corn  which  enterprising  merchants 
Would  have  recourse  to,  the  moment  any  prospect  ot  a  deficient 
harvest  showed  itself.  Such  is  the  condition  in  which  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country — commerce,  manufactures,  revenue,  pro- 
fits of  capital,  employment  of  labour — is  placed  by  these  laws  ; 
and  as  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  now  fully  understood,  it  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  a  proper  remedy  will  be  applied 
to  the  evil. 

On  a  question  of  this  kind,  adverse  divisions  in  Parliament  are 
of  very  little  consequence  with  regard  to  ultimate  success ;  for 
when  a  case  is  so  unjust,  and  has  no  solid  basis  to  rest  upon,  any 
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defection  amongst  its  supporters  will  lead  to  complete  do* 
feat.  Symptoms  of  such  a  defection  have  appeared.  lu  coo- 
versatioHy  nothing  is  now  so  common  as  to  hear  landlords  who 
are  intelligent  and  impartial,  and  above  seeking  to  add  a  few 
hundreds  a-year  to  their  rent-rolls  by  a  too  high  price  of  bread,  ad- 
mitting that  the  present  plan  of  the  corn--Iaws  is  wrong,  and 
that  a  fixed  duty  ought  to  be  established  in  piace  of  it.  The 
opinions  of  a  con^derable  body  of  them  was  expressed  by  those 
who  admitted,  in  the  debate  of  last  Session,  that  a  change  was 
necessary.  It  may  safely  be  anticipated,  that  the  prevalence  of 
this  disposition  will  soon  lead  several  of  the  principal  landed 
members,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  declare  in  favour  of 
a  fixed  duty ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  defeat  and  surrender 
of  the  exclusionists  of  foreign  corn  will  be  instantaneous,  and 
a  new  law  will  pass.  In  pomt  of  fact,  the  state  of  the  question 
has  come  to  be,  not  so  much  whether  the  laws  shall  be  altered, 
as  what  shall  be  the  fixed  duty.  The  exclusionists  will,  no  doubt, 
do  what  they  can  to  have  it  made  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory ; 
but  the  liberal  landlords,  after  they  have  carried  the  repeal  of 
the  graduated  scale,  will  not  act  with  such  unfairness.  They 
will  inform  themselves  accurately  about  the  prices  of  com  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  charges  for  transporting  it  to  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  when  they  find  tnat  the  average  price  abroad  is 
full  40s.  a  quarter,  and  that  the  charges  for  transport  amount 
to  lOs.  a  quarter,  they  will  be  convinced  that  a  moderate  duty, 
added  to  the  10s.  a  quarter  for  charges,  will  afford  the  British 
landlord  an  ample  protection.  They  will  be  the  more  disposed 
to  come  to  this  conclusion  when  they  reflect,  that  for  the  six 
years  ending  with  1837,  the  average  price  in  England  was  no 
more  than  50s.;  and  that  with  this  price,  cultivation  was  never  more 
extended,  or  carried  on  with  more  spirit  and  greater  success.* 

Landlords  would  discover  another  reason  for  being  satisfied 
with  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  if  they  would  examine  narrowly 
into  the  causes  of  high  rents,  and  laige  rent-rolls.  By  making 
this  enquiry,  thev  would  find  that  mgh  rents  do  not  altoge- 
ther depend  on  high  prices.  This  is  proved  by  the  compari- 
son of  rent-rolls  now,  with  rent-rolls  tbirtv  years  ago ;  for  the 
additions  to  them  have  been  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  com.  ^  As  far,'  says  Mr 
J.  D.  Hume,  *  as  the  information  I  have  got  on  the  matter 

*  goes,   I  believe  an  exhibition   of  the  rent-rolls  of  different 

*  parts  of  the  country,  would  lay  before  the  public  eye  one 

*  of  the  most  astounding  accounts  that  ever  was  witnessed, 


•  Tookf  gu  Prices  in  1698, 1839,  p.  43, 
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(1384.)  This  increase  is  owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  causes — to 
the  augmentation  of  the  population  ;  to  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  country ;  to  the  well-adapted  application  of  capital  to  land, 
so  as  to  render  it  more  fertile;  to  the  progress  of  agricultural 
science,  and  the  improved  education  of  farmers ;  to  the  use  of 
new  manures ;  to  improven^ents  in  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements ;  and  to  the  greatly  increased  economy  which  is  prac- 
tised by  farmers  in  all  agricultural  operations.  These  causes  of 
increased  rents  are  all  still  in  action,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  even 
with  additional  efficiency ;  so  that  if  the  corn-laws  were  wholly  re- 
pealed, landlords  would  have  no  just  grounds  for  any  apprehension 
that  their  rents  would  be  lowered  :  on  the  contrary,  the  continued 
progress  of  population,  wealth,  and  agricultural  science,  would  be 
followed  by  a  continued  progress  in  the  advancement  of  rents. 

With  respect  to  the  protecting  duties  on  the  other  productions 
of  the  soil,  these  should  all  be  repealed ;  for  there  can  be  no  truth 
more  clear  than  that  to  promote  national  industry  and  wealth,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  food  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  as  cheap 
as  possible. 

There  is  yet  another  very  different,  and  perhaps  more  powerful 
argument  for  abandoning  the  protective  system,  than  any  we  have 
used;  namely,  the  necessity  of  averting  those  commercial  hostilities 
which  threaten  the  destruction  of  our  prosperity  as  a  manufac- 
turing nation.  If  we  continue  our  duties  on  corn,  timber,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  foreign  manufactures,  we  have  ample  experience  as  to 
what  the  effect  will  be  on  our  manufactures,  trade,  and  revenue ; 
and  consequently  on  our  power  as  a  nation.  The  evidence  on 
this  point  is  of  the  most  important  kind,  and  peculiarly  deserving 
of  full  confidence ;  because  it  is  not  that  of  interested  witnesses, 
but  of  individuals  who,  from  their  situations  under  government, 
would  be  the  last  to  speak  as  they  have  done,  if  they  did  not 
sincerely  feel  the  danger  to  which  the  country  is  exposed. 

According  to  a  statement  by  Mr  Porter,  it  appears  that  the 
shipments  of  manufactures,  in  the  production  of  which  much 
labour  is  employed,  to  the  north  of  Europe,  are  very  consider- 
ably decreased.  In  1827,  the  proportions  of  manufactures  re- 
quiring much,  to  those  requiring  little  labour,  shipped  to  this 
quarter,  was — much  labour,  61.78 — little  labour,  38.22.  In  1838, 

the  proportion  was — much  labour,  39.16 — little  labour,  60.84 ; 

showing  that  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  establishing  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  manufactures  requiring  much  labour,  had  made 
great  progress,  and  had  deprived  us,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
market  of  that  part  of  the  world,  (2736,)     Mr  McGregor  says, 

*  The  consumption  of  British  woollens  and  British  cottons  on 

*  the  Continent  has  very  greatly  diminished — I  think  to  the  ex- 

*  teiit  of  one-half  in  all  the  Rhenish  states.     In  the  very  coarse 
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woollens  we  have  lost  the  market/   (HO.)     *  The   Prussian 
manufacturers  produce  goods  how  so  cheaply,  that  they  arc 
meeting  us  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  (312.)     *  Their 
stockings,   silks,   and   woollens,   find   great   demand   now   in 
America,  and  meet  ours  in  that  market,'  (325.)     *  Question  by 
the  Committee — (104^.)  Should  you  say  that  there  was  any  ten- 
dency of  late  years  for  capital  and  industry  to  quit  this  country 
and  settle   in  other  countries  ? — Very  great ;   insomuch  that 
all  the  cotton  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are  in  a  very  fair  and 
prosperous  condition;  hut  then,  all  the  directors  of  those  manufac- 
tories are  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen^  from  the  cotton  manufac- 
tories of  Glasgow  and  Manchester.     We  find  the  same  thing  in 
France,   that  the  principal  people  at    Rouen    in  the   cotton 
factories  are  from  Lancashire ;  vou  find  it  in  Belgium  and  in 
Holland  ;  you  find  British  capital  going  into  Germany  to  a  very 
great  amount ;  and  this  very  capital  employed  there  producing 
manufactures  which  meet  us  in  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  South  America,  and  the 
East  Indies.'     *  (1047.)   Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of 
British  capital,  or  British  workmen  being  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  of  America? — ofes,  in  the  New 
England  manufactories.' 
When  we  come  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  that  successful 
competition  which  foreigners  are  able  to  carry  on  against  as,  we 
easily  discover  it  in  foreign  hostile  tariffs.     Mr 'McGregor  says. 
The  argument  they  made  use  of  to  me  upon  every  occasion  at 
Berlin,  in  Saxony,  and  in  the  Rhenish  States,  and  particularly 
at  the  two  Congresses  held  at  Munich  and  Dresden,  was  this — 
you  compelled  us  to  become  manufacturers  :  we  have  not  mines 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  you  would  not  take  }¥hat  we  had  to  give 
you ;  but,  if  you  had  taken  what  we  bad  to  give,  we  should 
have  continued  to  produce  it ;  but,  as  you  would  not  take  it, 
our  people  were  intelligent  enough  to  turn  their  attention  exten- 
sively to  manufactures,'  (312.)     Dr  Botrring  says,   *  I  may 
mention  a  fact  which  has  come  immediately  under  my  cog- 
nizance, and  which  I  have  reported  to  tlie  British  government. 
At  Berlin,  at  the  late  Congress,  offers  were  made  to  negotiate 
mutual  modifications  in  the  tariff  of  Germany  and  the  tariff  of 
England ;  and  these  offers  were  accompanied  by  statements, 
that,  unless  there  were  a  mutual  modification  of  tariffs,  those 
governments  would  be  forced  to  raise  the  duties  on  British 
manufactures.     I  have  received  within  the  last  week  papers 
containing  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Baden,  where  they  have  made  an  augmentation  of  L.lOO 
per  cent  upon  the  duties  on  cotton-twist,  which  is  one  of  the 
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largest  British  exports.  I  know  also  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Saxony  has  taken  ap  the  subject ;  so  that  these 
very  states  which,  a  few  months  ago,  were  really  willing^  to 
meet  us  on  terms  of  friendly  reciprocity,  are  beginning  to 
take  more  and  more  of  a  hostile  attitude,  and  are  demanding^ 
heavier  duties  upon  British  commodities.  I  ought  to  state^ 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  past  are  daily  increasing;  that  the 
manufocturing  interest  is  daily  strengthening  itself  in  these 
oouBtries.  But  I  should  also  add,  with  regard  to  Sweden,  that 
she  is  willing  to  consent  to  a  modification  of  her  tariff  if  oar 
timber-duties  could  be  modified  here,'  (747.)  Mr  J.  D.  Hume 
says,  ^  The  only  thing  that  has  kept  us  up  is  the  possession  of 
capital  and  skill ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  rely  upon  them 
for  ever.  I  think  we  are  going  on  a  plan  of  undermin- 
ing, which  I  cannot  help  often  looking  upon  with  consider- 
able alarm.  I  think  the  country  cannot  stand  such  a  system 
as  this  for  a  long  period.  The  progress  in  manufactures 
which  is  observable  abroad  is  such,  that  unless  we  do  take  some 
strong  measures  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  putting  oar 
population  upon  a  natural  footing,  and  therefore  upon  nearly 
the  same  footing  with  their  competitors,  I  do  look  forward  with 
considerable  apprehension  to  the  trade  of  this  country  suffering 
very  extremely  :  that  is  a  reason  in  my  mind  for  taking  <iff  all 
protections,'  ( 1393.)  Here,  then,  we  see  to  how  great  an  extent 
we  have  lost  the  markets  of  the  north  of  Europe  for  our  manufae- 
tures,  in  consequence  of  our  refusing  to  admit  the  importation  of 
their  corn  and  timber.  Had  we  allowed  these  productions  to  be 
imported  under  moderate  duties,  the  capital  and  labour  of  the 
north  of  Europe  would  have  been  engaged  in  providing  them  for 
our  use ;  while  our  capital  and  labour  would  have  been  employed 
in  sending  back  our  manuiactures  in  payment ;  which  would 
not  only  have  added  to  their  extension  and  prosperity,  but,  by 
spreading  them  over  the  north  of  Europe  at  lower  prices  than 
they  could  be  produced  there,  would  have  prevented  the  estab- 
lishing of  manufactures  of  the  same  kind. 

In  order  to  add  what  must,  to  all  unprejudiced  thinkers, 
appear  an  irresistible  argument  in  support  of  the  foregoing 
views,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  present  state  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  Braeil  and  the  United  States.  By  onr 
commercial  treaty  with  Brazil,  which  expires  in  1844,  it  is 
stipulated  that  all  British  produce  and  manufactures  shall  be 
admitted  for  consumption  in  Brazil  at  a  duty  of  1 5  per  cent.  But 
the  Brazilian  government,  in  consequence  of  our  refusing  to  ad- 
mit the  sugar  and  coffee  of  Brazil  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  has,  as  Mr  McGregor  informed  the  Committee,  given 
notice  to  our  gorernment,  that  after  1844  they  will  exclude  the 
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importation  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  (645.)     Mr 
McGregor  says,  that  the  Brazilian  market  is  the  best  for  all 
our  manufactures,  and  that  the  value  of  them  sent  there  an** 
nually  is  nearly  five  millions,  (G47.)     He  further  says,  ^  The 
general  opinion  expressed  by  the  mercantile  parties  trading  with 
the  Brazils  is  this,  that  our  trade  during  the  last  five  years  would 
have  been  more  than  doubled,  both  in  navigation  and  in  goods* 
if  we  had  taken  in  return  the  produce  that  Brazil  had  to  give  us,* 
(908.)     The  existing  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  will  expire  in  1 84 1 .     Mr  Porter  says,  ^  It  has  always  been 
understood  that  the  tariffof  the  United  States  (a  very  hostile  one) 
at  present  in  existence,  was  principally  caused  by  our  Core- 
Laws ;  and  that  if  we  had  not  had  restrictions  upon  the  imporw 
tation  of  what  are  called  *'  bread  stroffs,"  from  America,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wheat-growing  states  would  have  been  employed, 
and  successfully  employed,  in  resisting  the  passing  of  the  tariff,* 
(2735.)     Mr  J,  JB.  Smith  says,   ^  I  have  seen  communications 
lately  received  from  the  United  States  from  eminent  merchants, 
which  slate  tliat  the  discussions  on  the  tariff  will  come  on  aftet 
the  election  of  the  President  in  November;  and  an  opinion  is 
given,  that  since .  that  question  was  last  discussed,  the  states  of 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  other  states,  being  almost  altogether 
agricultural,  who  have  recently  joined  the  Union,  it  will  depend 
upon  our  taking  tlieir  flour  and  corn,  whether  the  tariff  will  be  re- 
newed, or  whether  it  will  be  of  a  morestringent  character,' (2045.) 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  well-informed 
American: — *  The  corn  growing  states,  who  can  have  a  surplus 
of  twenty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  if  they  had  a 
market  for  it,  will  also  combine  in  favour  of  a  prohibitory  tariff, 
while  the  New  England  and  middle  states  will  go  for  it,  to  pro- 
tect their  own  manufactures.      These   parties  will  embrace 
about  three-fourths  of  our  population,  and  seventh-eighths  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  and  yott  nuxy  expect  on  excluding  dutg 
on  your  manufactures*     In  cottons,  by  favour  of  your  policy, 
we  are  on  a  level  with  you  in  coarse  ones ;  and  had  our  cur- 
rency not  been  inflated,  and  thus  raised  the  cost  of  manufac- 
tures  25  to  33^  per  cent,  we  should   have   exported  ten  to 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to  Asia,  Sooth  America, 
&o.,  for  the  past  five  or  six  years;  as  it  is,  we  now  export 
about  five  millions.     In  woollens  we  have  not  done  so  well, 
though  we  now  supply  about  four-fifths  of  our  consumption.    In 
iron,  our  national  capacity  for  some  kinds  is  greater  than  yours ; 
and  some  of  the  skilful  masters  are  now  selling  pig  25  to  3S| 
per  cent  below  the  cost  of  the  foreign ;  and  bar  iron  at  about 
the  cost  of  the  imported.' 
When  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  in  1839,  complained  in 
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die  Hoase  of  Commons,  that  they  had  ket  the  markets  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  corn-laws.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  met  them  by  referring  to  an  increase  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  Brazil.  But  what  will  be  left  for  him  to  say,  if  the  com- 
plaint is  renewed  when  these  markets  shall  be  shot  against  oa, 
and  exports  of  the  value  of  five  millions  a-year  to  the  latter,  and 
seven  millions  to  the  former,  annihilated  ?  With  such  a  prospect 
before  us,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  person  like  Mr  J.  D.  Hume, 
who  has  had  so  much  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  foundations  on  which  our  manufacturing  prosperity 
rests,  should  say,  that  he  cannot  regard  the  prospect  without 
alarm,  nor  look  forward  without  great  apprehension  to  the  future 
condition  of  this  country.  Every  one  who  has  paid  attention  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  millions  of  workmen  engaged 
in  our  manufactures  labour  and  live,  must  feel  deep  anxiety  in 
contemplating  such  a  contingency  as  that  of  being  deprived  of 
the  sale  of  goods,  of  the  value  of  £12,000,000  annually,  by  losing 
two  such  markets.  The  misery  which  would  follow  from  the 
want  of  employment  would  be  without  remedy.  A  prodigiously 
heavy  charge  would,  in  consequence,  fall  on  the  poor-rates, 
or,  in  other  words,  on  landed  property.  And,  from  the  expe- 
rience we  have  bad  of  the  conduct  of  Luddites,  Trades' 
Unions,  and  Chartists,  and  of  the  Operatives  generally  in  times 
of  great  distress,  every  kind  of  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
might,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  be  expected. 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  independently  of  what  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  may  do,  various  foreign  countries  will 
become  our  rivals  in  establishing  manufactures.  The  supe- 
riority we  have  hitherto  obtained,  has  always  been  attributed 
to  our  skill  and  capital ;  but  skill  and  capital  will  be  acquired 
by  other  countries  according  as  they  advance  in  wealth  and 
civilization.  This  is  strikingly  and  convincingly  proved  by  the 
progress  which  has  taken  place  in  Germany,  France,  Saxony,  and 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  Yet,  though  other 
nations  should,  and  assuredly  will  establish  manufactures,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  maintain  our  own  in  a  state  of 
great  prosperity;  for  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  secure  a  free 
trade  with  other  nations ;  because  our  imports  can  be  paid  for 
only  by  exports  of  our  productions;  and  these  would  necessarily 
be  manufactures,  the  productions  of  our  soil  being  dearer  than 
similar  ones  abroad.  The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be,  that  each  nation  would  confine  its  manufactures  to 
those  branches  in  which  it  possessed  some  natural  advantages ; 
and  that  all  manufactures  would  be  produced  and  sold  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  and  the  consumption  ol  thcni  carried,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  parties,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
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Taking  all  these  circumstances  and  views  into  consideration,  it 
may  be  very  safely  affirmed  that  there  never  was  a  great  change 
in  a  long-established  course  of  policy,  the  necessity  of  which  can 
be  more  demonstratively  shown  by  reference  to  facts  and  experi- 
ence, than  the  proposed  reformation  of  the  policy  of  protection. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  some  in  favour  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  and  however  natural  for  mankind  to  be  swayed 
by  habit  and  prejudice,  facts  and  experience  place  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  referred  to  beyond  all  question ; 
— namely,  that  unless  such  a  change  shall  take  place,  our  manufoc- 
turing  interest  will  be  placed  in  the  most  imminent  jeopardy. 
What  can  be  advanced  to  justify  the  not  admitting  of  the  timber 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  flour  of  the  United  States,  the  sugar 
and  coifee  of  Brazil? — Nothing  but  what  private  interests  suggest 
There  are  the  owners  of  rotten  ships,  who  might  lose  some  freights 
—there  are  the  owners  of  estates  in  the  sugar  colonies,  who  would 
prefer  a  protecting  duty  of  4d.  a  lb.  on  sugar,  to  the  proposed 

reduced  protecting  duty  of  Id.  a  lb and  there  are  the  owners 

of  landed  estates  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  imagine  very 
erroneously  that  rents  would  fall  considerably  if  a  moderate  fixea 
duty  on  corn  was  substituted  for  the  present  graduated  scale  of 
duty.     Such  are  the  interests  set  up  against  the  interests  of  the 

tubiic  at  large.  But  now  that  the  state  of  the  case  is  fairly  made 
nown,  it  cannot  surely  be  thought  that  our  manufactures  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  destruction;  that  the  community  will 
be.kept  subject  to  indirect  taxation  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty 
millions  a*year ;  and  that  the  revenue  shall  be  less  by  six  millions 
a-year  than  it  ought  to  be,*merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  profits  and  emoluments  of  shipowners,  sugar-planters,  and 
landed  proprietors. 

In  the  course  of  the  above  remarks,  we  have  not  said  a 
word  that  has  reference  to  party.  The  Committee  was  not 
appointed  by  Government.  The  selection  and  examination  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  have  no 
party  character  about  thefn.  Let  Mr  M* Gregorys  plan  of 
a  tariff  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  let  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Saudon,  and  Mr  Herries,  be  appointed  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  reform  of  the  Poor-Laws  was  a  more  difficult 
task  than  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Customs*  Duties ;  but  the 
main  difficulties  were  overcome  by  submitting  it  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  judgment  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties;  and  so, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  the  case  witli  regard  to  the  so 
strongly  called  for  reform  of  our  economical  legislation. 
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IR  T.  Buxton's  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  the  probable  efficacy  of  the  measures  which  he  pro- 
poses for  the  extinction  of  it,  and  the  general  character  of  his 
work,  were  discussed  in  our  last  Number.  To  this  part  of  the 
subject  we  do  not  here  propose  to  return.  For  the  present,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  preliminary 
measure  in  furtherance  of  Sir  Thomas  Buxton's  views,  which 
the  Government  has  consented  to  adopt — a  measure  which  has 
been  much  praised  and  much  censured ;  but  of  which  the  true 
scope  and  grounds  have  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  been  duly  con- 
sidered. That  three  iron  steam-vessels  have  been  built  by  Go- 
vernment, and  are  on  the  point  of  proceeding,  under  the  eoBi- 
mand  of  three  captains  of  the  Royal  Navy,  up  the  Niger — 
that  the  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
extinction  of  the  Slave  1  rade,  by  means  of  the  civiliiation  of 
Africa— and  that  it  is  to  cost  L.6 1,000,  are  fact«  sufficiently 
well  known,  and  upon  which  much  debate  has  arisen.  One 
party  see  in  the  enterprise  only  the  final  overthrow  of  the  hated 
slave  trade ;  another  regards  it  as  nothing  better  than  the 
opening  of  a  new  unhappy  chapter  in  the  history  of  African  eo- 
lonization — another  cosily  nnd  miserable  failure,  fraught  with 
great  waste  of  British  life  and  treasure,  and  bringing  no  good 
to  Africa.  The  great  meeting  in  Exeter- Hall  is  still  fresh  in 
remembrance,  at  which  the  most  eminent  persons  of  all  parties 
laid  their  differences  aside  to  sanction  and  promote  the  Niger 
expedition,  and  claim  a  share  in  the  glory  and  responsibility 
of  the   work ;   whilst  Mr  Jamieson's  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
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mercantile  eommunity  against  the  intermeddling  of  Government 
in  matters  which  would  prosper  better  without  its  aid,  and  the 
wilder  denunciations  of  the  Times  Newspaper,  have  drawn  atten- 
tion, though  rather  late  in  the  day,  to  the  doubts  and  diflBculcies  by 
which  the  project  is  certainly  not  unattended.  But  what  the  Ex- 
pedition is  toih — what  are  the  immediate  purposes,  and  what  the 
probable  issues  of  it — upon  w  hat  grounds  ot  knowledge  and  reason- 
able expectation  the  attempt  is  justified — what  will  be  the  extent 
of  evil,  if  it  fail,  and  of  good  if  it  succeed — these  are  points  which 
seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  controversy.     The  indignation  of 
the  Times  flies  much  too  high  to  touch  them,  and  the  statements 
on  which  Mr  Jamieson  rests  bis  appeal,  might,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
be  quoted  with  more  propriety  on  the  other  side.     The  Expedi- 
tion, as  we  understand  it,  has  one  object — namely,   to  explore 
and  survey  the  ground,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
of  further  measures,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of  conducting 
them :  and  there  is  one  question   to  be  previously  determined 
— namely,  whether  the   reasons  for  expecting  some  consider- 
able benefit  to  issue  from  such  a  survey,  are  strong  enough  to 
justify  the  risk  and  outlay  which  must  attend  it.     Our  present 
object  is,  simply  and  briefly  to  set  forth  our  grounds  for  de- 
ciding this   question   in  the   affirmative.      To   us   it   appears, 
that  within  the  last   few  years  a  new  hope  has  been  opened 
for  Africa, — a  new  opportunity,  distinct  in  some  essential  fea- 
tures from  any  that  has  hitherto  presented  itself,  of  bringing 
into  cultivation  some  portions,  at  least,  of  this  vast,  neglect^ 
estate,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  world ;  that  it  lies  with  Eng- 
land to  improve  this  opportunity ;  and  that  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable condition  of  any  successful  movement  in  that  direction, 
IS  to  send  out  an  expedition  duly  equipped  and  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  explore  the  path ;  the  information  which  we  now  pos- 
sess being  sufficient,  as  we  think,  to  prove  that  muck  may  be 
done ;  but  neither  full  enough,  nor  certain  enough,  to  teach  us 
either  bow  much,  or  what,  or  in  what  way.     If  it  be  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  we  can  carry  into  Africa  the  seeds  of  a  civilisa- 
tion which  shall  take  root  and  spread,  then  wc  hold  the  expedi- 
tion to  be  justified  ;  if  otherwise,  not. 

The  position,  the  extent,  the  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  the 
many  natural  advantages  of  the  central  region  of  this  continent, 
as  well  as  the  worse  than  neglected  state  in  which  its  vast  capa- 
bilities are  still  left,  and  the  scanty  measure  in  which  man  has 
done  his  duty  by  them,  are  matters  on  which,  as  notorious  and  un- 
disputed, we  need  not  dwell.  But  inasmuch  as  there  lies  a/irtmd 
facie  presumption  against  the  intrinsic  capacity  for  improvement 
of  what  has  so  long  resisted  the  efforts  oif  man  and  the  impror- 
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ing  ^influences  of  time,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
look  somewhat  more  narrowly  into  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  already  made,  and  the  opportunities 
which  hare  presented  themselves.  Now  the  great  civilizer  of 
mankind  is  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation  ;  and  from  this 
the  middle  regions  of  Africa  have  been  almost  entirely  shut  out. 
There  have  been  but  four  channels  through  which  the  arts, 
manners,  and  experiences  of  people  farther  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion have  had  any  chance  of  making  their  way  thither ;  first, 
the  transatlantic  slave  trade ;  secondly,  the  European  settlements 
planted  along  the  western  coast ;  thirdly,  the  Palm-oil  trade ;  and 
fourthly,  the  trade  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  car- 
ried on  by  Arab  and  Moorish  merchants  across  the  Great  Desert. 

Of  the  first  of  these  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  has 
done  much  more  to  obstruct  than  to  advance  civilization.  Some 
specimens  of  European  manufacture — guns,  powder,  and  ball, 
rum,  Manchester  cottons,  Portuguese  cloths,  pots  and  pans, 
buttons,  &c. — it  may  have  brought  the  natives  on  the  coast  ac- 
quainted with ;  but  it  has  not  had  the  eifect  of  carrying  even 
tnese  far  inwards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  manners  and  nabits 
which  have  been  imported  along  with  them,  are  of  the  worst 
kind — more  fitted  to  corrupt  than  to  improve.  And  while  the  ad- 
vantages this  trade  brings  are  thus  trifling  in  themselves,  and 
confined  in  their  operation,  it  is  not  so  with  the  evils.  Of  the 
European  productions  derived  through  this  channel,  aU  traces 
are  quickly  lost ;  but  the  European  demand  for  slaves  carries  its 
message  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  offers  such  a  pre- 
mium upon  internal  rapine  and  disorder,  that  industry  and  inge- 
nuity have  neither  peace  nor  leisure  to  try  their  fortune  there. 
So  long  as  the  export  trade  of  Africa  consists  chiefly  of  slaves, 
it  is  vain  to  hope  that  any  systematic  and  effectual  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  coffee,  or  ginger. 

The  effects  of  the  English  and  American  settlements  on  the  wes- 
tern coast  have  given  rise  to  disputes,  into  the  merits  of  which  we 
cannot  at  present  stay  to  enter.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
although  if  we  measure  them  either  by  the  expense  of  life  and 
treasure  which  they  have  involved,  or  by  the  aims  and  hopes  of 
their  founders,  or  by  the  ends  which  remain  to  be  accomplished, 
they  may  be  pronounced  failures ;  yet  their  operation  has  been, 
with  reference  to  those  parts  of  Africa,  decidedly,  and  in  no  trif- 
ling degree,  beneficial.*    The  countries  in  the  immediate  neigh- 


•  In  the  Reports  of  the  American  Colonization  Socr^^t^nd  the  ad- 
dresses of  Mr  Gurlcy  and  Mr  Ingrrfoll,  the  f  ities  of  which  appear  at  the 
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bourbood  of  these  Bettlements  are  in  a  better  condition  than 
they  were  ;  property  is  more  secure  ;  the  culture  of  the  soil  ia 
more  attended  to ;  the  advantages  of  commerce  are  beginninf^  to 
be  felt ;  Christianity  has  made  Bome  small  advances ;  the  people 
have  shown  some  anxiety  to  have  their  children  educatea;  and 
the  slave  trade  has  entirely,  (or  almost  entirelvi)  forsaken  those 
shores.  But  why  have  they  done  no  more  ?  lor  if  this  is  to  be 
all,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  it  be  worth  the  sacri- 
fice;— whether  the  same  lives,  enei^ies,  and  sums  of  money  might 
not  be  better  employed  elsewhere.  A  glance  at  the  map  answers 
the  question.  These  settlements  are  all  on  the  ouuide,  as  it 
were,  of  the  continent,  and  in  a  place  where  they  have  no  means 
of  getting  in.  Indeed,  considering  the  broad  belt  of  malaria 
which  nature  has  drawn  along  the  tropical  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
the  savage  manners  and  habits  with  which  the  slave  trade  has  lined 
tbem,  we  may  almost  say  that  the  largest  of  the  navigable  rivem 
in  those  parts  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  husk  and  rind  of 
the  continent,  and  cannot  therefore  bring  us  into  contact  with 
the  sensible  and  vital  parts.  The  utmost  efforts  to  civilixo 
Africa  through  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  or 
Liberia,  can  be  but  as  a  flesh-brush  applied  to  an  elephant;  they 
can  never  affect  the  tvculatitm.  Or — to  take  a  less  remote  ana- 
logy— suppose  England  were  still  as  Cffisar  found  her;  sup- 
pose a  settlement  were  planted  at  the  moulb  of  some  brook  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  and  an  attempt  made  from  that  aa  from  a 
centre,  to  diffuse  laws,  arts,  and  manners  through  the  country  ; 
and  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  slave-trading  merchants  in 
great  numbers  frequented  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,- — what 
wonder  if  the  slavers  carried  the  day,  and  the  inSuence  of  the 
civilizers  were  felt  only  through  a  county  or  two  on  the  coast, 
while  theirs  circulated  all  through  the  land  ? 


head  of  thit  srtide,  much  iaformativn  will  be  roand  concerning  the  pro* 
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The  Palm-oil  trade  is  young,  and  laboars  under  some  faeary 
disadvantages.  For  though  the  locality  comsiaods  a  wide  range, 
it  is  a  locality  already  occupied  by  the  Slave  trade,  against  the 
immediate  competition  of  which  the  new  comer  is  involved  in  an 
unequal  struggle ;  and  besides,  the  command  of  the  inner  country 
is  in  some  degree  thrown  away  upon  a  trade  which  is  essentially 
a  coast  trade,  inasmuch  as  the  produce  in  which  it  deals  does  not 
grow  far  inland.  Moreover,  the  climate  and  the  difficulty  of  navi- 
gation throws  the  Liverpool  trader  too  much  into  the  power  of 
the  chiefs  inhabiting  the  df  Ita  of  the  Niger,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  keep  the  trade  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  to  pre- 
vent communication  with  the  interior.  We  cannot,  therefore,  ex- 
pect from  this  trade  such  an  extensive  circulation  of  commercial 
intercourse  as  may  reach  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  materially  affect 
its  condition  :  neither  the  Livm>ool  traders  themselves,  nor  the 
agents  in  their  employment,  and  in  direct  communicatioa  with 
them,  have  been  induced  to  traverse  the  interior,  nor  even, 
until  lately,  to  pass  up  the  river.  Yet  in  this  case  also  the  re- 
sults are  encouraging  so  far  as  they  go.  The  trade  has  done 
considerable  good  within  the  limited  range  of  its  operation  ;  and 
might  probably,  in  no  long  time,  grow  strong  enough,  if  not  to 
expel  the  slave  trade  from  the  river,  at  least  to  compete  success- 
fully with  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  Desert  trade  with  Northern  Africa  has  penetrated  fur- 
ther than  any  of  these,  and  produced  more  effect ;  and  would  by 
this  time  have  laid  secure  foundations  for  a  better  order  of 
things ;  but  that  it  also  labours  under  some  heavy  and  peculiar 
disadvantages.  The  greatest  is,  that  the  Arab  merchants  come 
chiefly  for  slaves:  and  hence  the  trade  they  drive  does  neariy 
&s  much  to  obstruct  the  civilization  of  Africa  by  stimulat- 
ing wars  and  slave-hunts,  as  to  advance  it  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  the  intercourse  it  opens  between  the 
Africans  and  a  superior  race.  Next,  the  Arabs  are  not  good 
civilizers ;  ignorant,  unsettled,  lawless,  rapacious,  cruel,  and 
deceitful,  they  are  bad  instructors  to  impart  knowledge  and  to 
teach  the  value  of  security,  mutual  confidence,  settled  habits 
and  the  like.  Moreover,  the  religion  which  they  bring,  though 
superior  to  the  Paganism  which  they  find,  is  not  a  civiliz^ 
ing  religion :  it  is  very  good  for  conquering,  but  very  bad  for 
improving' the  .  conquered.  Further,  the  length,  difficulty, 
danger,  and  cost  of  the  passage  across  the  Desert,  drags  so 
heavily  upon  this  trade  that  it  cannot  thrive  properly  ;  and  in- 
terposes such  a  gulf  between  the  merchants  who  venture,  and 
the  countries  from  which  they  come,  that  it  cannot  be  subjecte 
to  proper  authority  and  regulations.     Their  own  government,  if 
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it  had  the  will,  has  not  the  hands  to  reach  them  at  such  a  dis* 
tance.  Nevertheless,  when  we  follow  Captain  Clapperton  alon^ 
the  route  of  the  caravans  from  Bornou  to  Soccatoo,  and  read 
the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Timbuctoo  and  Jenne,  and  ob* 
serve  the  superiority  in  respect  of  government,  organization, 
industry,  and  manners,  of  the  kingdoms  lying  between  th^ese 
points  along  the  borders  of  the  Desert,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  in 
spite  of  all  its  drawbacks,  this  trade  has  actually  effected  some- 
thing considerable  towards  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  traflBc,  let  us  suppose  four  things 
changed.  Suppose,  first,  that  in  the  parts  of  Africa  whence  these 
traders  come,  there  were  fio  market  for  slaves ;  suppose,  secondly, 
that  there  was  a  market  of  unlimited  extent  for  raw  cotton,  or 
some  other  natural  production  of  Central  Africa,  not  requiring 
much  skill  or  capital  to  raise  it ;  suppose,  thirdly,  that  between 
the  two  there  were  no  Desert,  but  a  canal,  a  navigable  river,  a 
railroad,  or  any  other  easy  and  safe  approach  for  merclmnts  with 
heavy  goods ;  suppose,  lastly,  that  tnese  merchants  were  not 
Arabs,  professing  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  subject  to  Mo- 
rocco, Tunis,  or  Tripoli,  but  of  a  nation  eminent  for  order, 
honesty,  and  humanity — professing  a  religion  which  teaches  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  the  eye  of  God,  inculcates  at  once  self- 
respect  and  humility,  and  insists  in  an  especial  manner  upon  the 
duty  of  justice  and  mercy  from  every  man  to  every  other  man — 
subject  to  a  government  vigilant  enough  to  superintend,  strong 
enough  to  control,  scriTpulously  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  inexorable  in  enforcing  fair  dealing  wherever  its  authority 
extends — suppose  all  this — who  can  doubt  that  the  whole  face 
of  Africa  would  speedily  be  changed  ? 

Upon  this  consideration  it  is  that  we  rest  our  hopes  of  much 
better  and  larger  results  from  the  enterprise  now  in  contempla- 
tion, and  refuse  to  admit  the  failure  of  previous  experiments,  or 
the  non- improvement  of  previous  opportunities,  in  evidence  against 
it.  Now,  for  the  first  time  these  four  things  meet.  Between 
the  richest  regions  of  Central  Africa  and  the  most  insatiable 
market  in  the  world  for  the  produce  of  those  regions,  a  com- 
munication safe,  expeditious,  and  available  for  the  cheap  car- 
riage of  heavy  goods,  is  now  for  the  first  time  opened.  The 
traders  who  supply  this  market  are  Englishmen  and  Chris- 
tians ;  and  while  they  will  buy  as  much  raw  cotton  as  the 
industry  of  man  will  ever  raise  in  Africa,  they  will  not  buy  a 
single  man,  woman,  or  child.  If  there  were  in  Africa  any  autho- 
rity capable  of  understanding  the  full  benefit  of  opening  this 
communication,  and  with  power  to  enforce  the  necessary  condi- 
tions and  regulations,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  a 
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floorishing  trade  would  immediately  commence,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  civilization  would  b^in  to  spread.  How  &st  and  how  far  it 
would  spread  would  depend  mainly  upon  the  judgment  and 
energy  of  missionary,  and  commercial,  and  agricultural  socie- 
tiesy  and  all  the  rest,  for  whose  labours  a  fair  field  would  be 
opened.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  doubtful  question  is,  whether 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  Africa — looking  at  the  disor- 
ganized condition  of  society,  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  fatal  qualities  of  the  cUmate,  which  may 
perhaps  make  it  impossible  for  English  merchants  to  transact  their 
own  business  there — ^it  be  practicable  to  set  the  trade  well  on  foot ; 
to  make  such  a  commencement  that  the  benefits  shall  be  felt  at 
once,  and  felt  widely  enough  to  secure  for  it  the  necessary  pro- 
tection from  those  who  have  influence  enough  to  afford  it* 

For  the  climate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  appearances  are 
against  it ;  yet  it  may  turn  out  that,  in  the  interior  at  least,  it  is 
not  more  fatal  to  European  constitutions  than  other  tropical  cli- 
mates. Of  the  many  travellers  who  have  died  there,  we  cannot 
hear  of  one  who  has  been  in  a  condition  to  take  proper  care  of 
himself.  A  gentleman  is  attacked  with  fever  or  with  dysentery  ; 
takes  a  sharp  dose  of  calomel ;  is  obliged,  though  hardly  able  to 
sit  on  his  horse,  to  spend  all  the  day  in  travelling ;  gets  wet  above 
the  middle  in  crossing  a  river ;  lets  his  clothes  dry  on  his  back  ; 
and  when  at  length  he  stretches  himself  on  his  mat  for  a  night's 
rest,  is  stung  to  distraction  by  mosquitoes  and  black  ants.  That 
any  body  has  survived  such  attacks,  is  k  greater  wonder  than 
that  so  many  have  died  under  them  ;  and  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
that  excitement  of  novelty  and  exertion  which  bears  the  frame  up 
under  hardships,  half  of  which  would  kill  roost  who  are  living  at 
ease  in  England.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  medical  science 
has  yet  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  few  precautions,  and  a  better  method  of  treatment, 
may  make  the  cUmate  innoxious.  Should  it,  however,  prove  in- 
vincible, it  will  still  be  practicable  to  employ  negroes  or  men  of 
colour  to  transact  business  in  the  interior;  of  whom  we  do  not 
doubt  that  there  will  be  found  many  equal  to  that  work. 

As  for  the  Slave  trade,  though  it  will  retard  the  growth  of  a 
legitimate  commerce,  it  will  not,  we  think,  universal  as  it  is, 
have  power  to  strangle  it.  There  is  room  for  a  commencement ; 
and  when  once  both  are  fairly  in  the  field  together,  the  more 
profitable  will  carry  the  day. 

The  disorganized  condition  of  the  country  does  indeed  present 
some  serious  difficulties.  It  limits  the  power  of  the  chiefs, 
causes  kingdoms  to  change  hands  rapidly,  raises  hostile  neigh- 
bours and  unruly  subjects,  compels  authority  to  be  violent  and 
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arbitrary,  unsettles  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  in- 
duces tnat  carelessness  of  human  life  which  naturally  follows 
where  its  tenure  is  so  precarious.  Here  you  find  a  Chief  eager 
to  embrace  your  offers,  enforce  your  regulations,  and  protect 
your  people ;  but  his  neighbour  prefers  wars  and  slave  bunts ; 
or  his  more  distant  subjects  are  hard  to  manage,  and  he  can* 
not  afford  any  effectual  protection  beyond  h^  own  immediate  ter- 
ritory. This  year  you  find  an  honest  man  and  a  friend ;  next 
year  a  knave  and  an  enemy  has  taken  hb  place.  Your  traders, 
who  are  courted  and  protected  this  month,  may  perhaps  be  rob- 
bed and  murdered  the  next.  Nay,  the  same  man  may  be  your 
friend  to-day  and  your  enemy  to-morrow ;  the  same  childish  de- 
light in  novelties  which  made  him  embrace  you  at  first,  making 
him  suspect  you  soon  after. 

These  are  serious  difficuldes,  which  in  such  a  case  as  this  it 
would  be  worse  than  weak  to  overlook  or  neglect.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether,  looking  them  fairly  in  the  face,  they  appear 
insurmountable.  Are  the  elements  of  society  so  disordered  and 
uncertain  that  no  lasting  impression  can  be  made  upon  them,  and 
that  every  attempt  to  organize  them  must  simply  fail  ?  Shifting 
and  chaotic  as  they  are,  is  there  not,  after  all,  among  these 
African  nations  coherence,  order,  and  intelligence  enough  to  re- 
tain something  at  least,  however  little,  of  whatever  civilizing  in- 
fluences we  may  pour  in ;  so  that,  while  much  is  wasted  and  re- 
jected, some  may  go  to  convert  and  alter  the  system  ?  - 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  reason  to  think  so ;  and  in  order 
to  prove  it,  we  would  point  out  the  various  centres  of  trade  already 
existing  in  the  country,  and  the  circumference  of  the  trade  which 
centres  there ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  imder  which  commerce  labours, 
there  does  actually  exist  both  the  spirit  of  traffic  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  security  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  that  in 
all  the  articles  for  which  there  is  any  demand,  an  active  trade  is 
continually  going  on  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  facts  we  have  to  state  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  African 
travels  ;  but  their  bearing  upon  this  question  may  prdbably  have 
escaped  those  who  have  not  put  them  together  for  the  purpose. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  approaching  the  subject  will  be  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  expedition. 

Passing  as  quickly  as  possible  through  the  delta  of  the  Niger, 
where  the  malaria  is  most  fatal,  and  the  inhabitants  most  wretch- 
ed and  demoralized,  we  come  to  Ebocj  a  town  with  a  population  of 
50,000  or  60,000,  <  the  most  enterprising  and  industrious  traders 
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ifikjn  Mr  Latrd)  on  the  Niger ;'  gorenied  by  King  Obie,  who 
boasts  himself  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  palm-oil  kings,  has  the 
command  of  the  river^  and  insists  that  all  traders  shall  buj  and 
sell  with  him  before  they  go  further  up.  From  his  dominionsy 
(passing,  howerer,  through  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  on  the  coasts^ 
who  no  doubt  deduct  their  full  share  of  the  profits,)  the  lAver^ 
pool  traders  at  the  x^gouth  of  the  river  Nun — who  have  for  many 
years  past  been  carrying  on,  though  at  a  miserable  expense 
of  life  and  health,  a  regular  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  in 
palm-oil — receive  their  largest  supplies  of  that  article.  In 
exchange  for  their  palm-oil,  the  people  of  Eboe  receive  various 
articles  of  English  manufacture — guns,  ]>owder  and  ball,  showy 
Manchester  cottons,  looking-glasses,  knives,  rum,  &c — the  ex- 
change being  commonly  effected  through  the  medium  of  shells 
or  cowries,  which  are  their  money,  and  pass  current  far  into  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

Above  this  town  the  trade  is  carried  on  still  more  busily.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  thickly  studded  with  towns  and  villages, 
between  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  ;  the  popula- 
tion of  a  superior  character;  life  and  property  more  secure ;  men, 
women,  ana  children  all  engaged  in  their  several  ways  in  traffic ; 
of  which  (according  to  Dr  Briggs,  who  accompanied  Mr 
Laird)  there  appeared  to  be  twice  as  much  as  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Rhine.  The  great  centre  of  all  this  traffic  lies  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  above  Eboe,  and  is.  well  known  through  all  that 
part  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  Bocgua  or  Iccory.  It  is 
situated  not  very  far  below  the  confluence  of  the  Shadda  with 
the  Niger ;  and  is  celebrated  for  a  market,  or  rather  fair,  which 
lasts  for  three  days  at  a  time,  and  is  held  every  ten  days ;  when 
it  is  attended  by  traders  from  all  the  towns  on  the  Niger,  both 
above  and  below,  within  a  range  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
and  by  great  numbers  from  the  interior.  Some  notion  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  place  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  stated  by  Mr 
Laird,  that,  while  his  vessel  lay  aground  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  some  months,  he  used  to  observe  as  many  as  twenty-five 
canoes,  each  containing  from  ftn-ty  to  sixty  people,  passing  every 
ten  days  on  their  way  to  attend  the  market ;  and  such  is  the 
throng  which  it  brings  together,  the  bustle,  the  animation,  the 
variety,  not  only  in  the  wares  brought  for  sale,  but  in  the  dress, 
features,  and  complexion  of  the  sellers,  that  even  Mr  Oldfield,  with 
all  his  coldness  and  flatness,  rises  into  liveliness  as  he  describes  it. 
To  this  market  the  Eboe  traders  bring  for  sale  the  European 
goods  they  have  received  from  the  coast — red  cloth,  velvet,  mock 
coral  beads,  knives,  snufi^-boxes,  looking-glasses,  &c. — while  die 
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traders  from  the  upper  and  inner  ppHntrJes  bring  (b^^i^^es  8Uye9| 
whic|i  here  ^^  elsewhere  are  the  chief  article  qt  cqo^iyierce)  clo^hf 
of  native  manufacture^  ivory,  hprses,  saddles  and  bridles,  tpbes^ 
straw  hats,  country-made  mats,  and  various  kind^  of  fpod ;  the 
traffic  being  carried  oi^  as  at  Eboe,  not  by  Wter,  bif t  py  mppey 
in  the  form  oi  cQWfiies. 

The  rai^ge  and  attraction  of  this  market  p|:ten4^,  as  we  hay^ 
intimated,  to  ^  considerable  distance  b^th  upwards  and  inward^ 
About  three  days'  journey  tp  ^e  easjt  lies  Fundah,  once  a  |cin^ 
of  entrepot  where  the  Arabs  and  Fellatahs  from  thie  nprt^  ^lir 
changed  European  goods  for  slaves,  and  a  place  of  considerably 
trade.  The  trade  is  now  interrupted  by  the  disorders  of  th^ 
country  beyond;  but  the  fact  that  it  did  fipurisl^^  does  npt  the  les3 
indicate  an  aptitude  by  natural  position  for  commerce,  ^hic^  i^iU 
revive  when  the  disorders  SMbside.     Here  native  cotton  ^s  raised^ 

*  of  a  very  fine  staple,'  put  of  which  they  manufacture  ^  4PF^b)[^ 

*  and  heavy  cloths ;'  there  are  also  considerable  dye-wpr}cs ;  ap,d 
plenty  of  iron  and  copper,  which  is  .wrought  intp  varioi^  articles* 
About  thirty  miles  further  to  the  east,  and  wjthin  fifty  of  the  navji- 
gable  Shadda,  lies  Toto,  a  town  not  yet  visited  by  any  of  our  tra* 
vellers,  but  said  to  be  the  largest  in  that  part  of  the  country ; 
haviug  a  King  who  is  anxious  to  trade,  and  a  population  at  once 
warlike  and  industrious,  and  skilful  in  the  working  of  copper  and 
iron.  Goods  purchased  at  Bocqua  are  occasiooally  carried 
thither  for  sale;  and  ivory,  Arabian  horses,  bullockS|  sheep^ 
camels,  &c.,  may  be  had  there  in  exchange. 

Further  than  this,  in  this  direction,  we  know  nothing.  The 
Shadda  was  ascended  for  more  than  a  hundred  ^es  ;  but  tl^e 
natives  being  then  in  continual  dread  of  incursions  by  the  copper- 
coloured  Fellatahs,  (a  complexion  which  there  passes  for  .white,) 
would  enter  into  no  communications  with  the  white  stranger^. 
Keturning,  therefore,  to  Bocqua,  and  turning  northwards  up  the 
I>}i^erfor  forty  or  fifty  miles,  we  cpme  to  Kattam  Karafi;  another 
well-known  market  place  for  the  usual  inland  produce,  both  raw 
and  manufactured,  which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  canoes* 
A  few  miles  further  on  >ve  pass  Kakunda,  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  lying  to  the  west;  the  people  .peaceable  fii)d 
industrious,  and,  though  apparently  not  very  adventurous,  in  the 
habit  of  trading  down  the  river  as  far  as  bocqua.  Adv^ncii^ 
still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  a  more  import^t 
place,  Eg&;a ;  a  populous  town  and  much  frequented — hs^ving^a 
large  market  filled  with  sharp  bargainers,  whose  custom  it  ip, 

*  as  in  every  other  part  of  Ajricai  (so  says  Mr  Oldfield,)  *  to 
'  get  the  most  for  every  article ;'  ana  with  the  usual  varietv  of 
wares,  which  make  the  shops  of  the  hurge  traders  look  like  £ng- 
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luh  toyshops.  Here,  too,  they  raise  indigo  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity, and  a  little  very  fine  cotton ;  dyeing  yards  are  also  to  be 
seen  of  considerable  extent ;  spinning  walks  and  weaving  ma- 
chines resembling  our  shuttle ;  and  cocoa-nuts  (imported  from 
some  neighbouring  country)  are  sold  in  tbe  streets  in  great 
quantities.  It  was  here  that  Lander,  in  his  first  descent  of  the 
river,  first  met  with  Benin  and  Portuguese  clothes  in  common 
wear.     *  The  people'  (he  says)  *  are  very  speculative  and  en- 

*  terprising,  and  numbers  of  them  employ  all  their  time  solely 

*  in  trading  up  and  down  the  Niger.  They  live  entirely  in 
^  canoes,  over  which  they  have  a  shed  that  answers  every  par- 

*  pose ;  so  that  in  their  constant  peregrinations  they  have  no 

*  need  of  any  other  dwelling  or  shelter  than  what  their  canoes 
^  afford  them.'  It  seems  also  that  tbe  desire  of  wealth  in  the  ab- 
stract, independently  of  any  tempting  objects  to  be  purchased 
with  it,  is  not  unknown  here.  Mr  Oldfield  found  here  an  old 
Mallam  who  had  two  or  three  houses,  (African  of  course,)  filled 
with  cowries ;  he  purchased  goods  to  a  considerable  amount ; 
and  would  be  glad  (he  said)  to  purchase  ten  or  twelve  ship-loads 
if  they  would  stay. 

At  this  point  we  come  among  a  new  people  ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that,  as  we  advance  farther  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  the  population  improves.  The  reputation  of  the  people 
of  Nyff(g  for  skill  and  industry,  reached  Captain  Clapperton  in 
1824  at  Kano  and  Soccatoo ;  it  met  Lander  in  descending  the 
Niger  from  Boussa;  and  Mr  Oldfield  found  it  in  full  force  as 
he  ascended  from  Bocqua.  They  are  more  especially  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  plain  or  dyed,  which  are  the  best 
in  Africa.  Along  the  borders  of  this  kingdom  the  river  conti- 
nues to  be  navigable  by  an  iron  steamer,  and  brings  us  (some 
hundred  miles  further  up)  to  tbe  capital  of  it,  Rabbah ;  where  at 
length  the  trade — which  we  have  accompanied  in  its  course  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nun  upwards — meets -and  mixes,  not  indeed  with 
the  main  tide,  but  with  a  kind  of  overflow  or  eddy  of  that  main 
tide  of  commerce,  which,  being  drawn  across  the  Desert  froip  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  flows  along  the  northern  borders  of 
Central  Africa  and  passes  out  by  the  Desert  again.  The  coun- 
try round  about,  though  disturbed  by  predatory  and  civil  war, 
is  populous,  and  abou!nas  with  the  usual  agricultural  produce;  be- 
sides which,  they  have  for  the  export  trade,  ivory,  indigo,  ostriches, 
camels,  leopards'  skins,  bees'  wax,  (of  which  latter  it  is  supposed 
that  any  quantity  might  be  obtained,  if  there  was  a  regular 
demand  for  it,)  not  to  mention  mats  and  sandals;  in  tbe  manufieu;- 
ture  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  unrivalled.  Rabbah  has  a 
large  market,  well  regulated,  and  distributed  into  separate  de- 
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partments  for  separate  articles — to  which  the  AtbIm  (for  whom, 
and  for  all  Btrangers,  an  enclosure  of  dwellings  in  the  subarbs  of 
the  town  is  set  apart)  bring  for  sale  horses,  asses,  raw  silk,  reA 
caps  from  Tripoli,  armtets,  anklets,  and  trona  or  natron,  which 
comes  from  Bomou,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute 
for  salt,  and  given  as  a  medicine  to  cattle.  When  Mr  Old- 
field  was  at  Rabbab,  there  were  several  caravans  of  merchants 
staying  there  from  the  Haussa  country,  from  Soccatoo,  from 
Kano,  and  from  Tripoli.  Some  were  taking  their  departure 
eastward  to  Bomou,  others  northward  to  Timbuctoo.  Nor  is 
this  all.  In  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  within  sight  of  Rabbah, 
lies  the  flourishing  island  of  Zagozhie ;  mentioned  by  Lander  as 

*  one  of  the  most  extensive  and^  thickly  inhabited  towns,  as  well 

*  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  trading  places,  in  the  whole  king- 

*  domofNyffi^;' and  described  by  Mr  Oldfield,  with  unusual  force, 
as  the  '  Manchester'  of  Africa.     *  The  cloths  which  they  manu- 

*  &cture,  (says  Lander,)  and  the  tobes  and  trousvrs  which  they 

*  make,  are  most  excellent,  and  would  not  disgrace  an  European 

<  manufactory ;  they  are  worn  and  valued  by  kings,  chiefa,  and 

*  great  men,  and  are  the  admiration  of  the  neighnouring  coun- 

*  tries,  which  vainly  attempt  to  imitate  them.  We  have  also  seen 
'  a  variety  of  caps,  which  are  worn  solely  by  females,  and  made 
'  of  cotton  interwoven  with  silk,  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 

*  ship.  The  people  here  are  uncommonly  industrious,  both  males 
'  and  females,  who  are  always  busy  either  in  culinary  or  in  other 

*  domestic  occupations.  In  our  walks  we  see  groups  of  people 
'  employed  in  spinning  cotton  and  silk ;  others  in  making  wooden 

*  bowls  and  dishes,  mats  of  various  patterns,  shoes,  sandals, 
'  cotton  dresses,  and  caps  and  the  like ;  others  busily  employed 
'  in   fashiooing  brass  and  iron  stirrups,  bits  for  bndles,  boea, 

*  chains,  fetters,  &c.,  and  others  again  in  making  saddles  and 

*  various  hone  accoutrements.     These  various   articles,  which 

*  are  intended  for  the  Rabbah  market,  evince  considerable  taste 
'  and  ingenuity.'  Personally,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are 
represented  as  superior  to  other  Africans.  *  They  have  liberty 
'  stamped  upon  taeir  features :  and  lightness  and  activity,  so 

*  rarely  to  be  seen  in  this  country  of  slucncards,  are  obaervable  in 

*  all  their  actions.    The  gene 

*  haved ;  they  are  hospitable  ar 

*  in  amity  with  their  neighboi 

<  social  intercourse  with  then 

*  freedom,  affluent  by  industr] 

*  and  labour,  and  happy  by  a 
Such  were  the  iiD(H«asioi)a — h< 
dewre  to  exhibit  an  agreeable 
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tfi'e  main — which  ten  days*  residence  ih  the  island  ^rbdirced  up<« 
file  t^^o  L^iiders.  We  have  the  riither  given  them  at  length,  be- 
C)si\ise  the  secret  of  all  this  prosperity  is  beculiarly  worth  enqul- 
ririgfor,  with  reFetertce  to  our  present  subject.  Whence  .feo  matay 
poiiits  of  differencfe  between  these  islanders  and  their  nfeij^boiirs? 
They  are  of  the  same  race — negroes,  as  black  as  coal ;  the  Mand 
&  not  large,  ohly  fifteen  niiles  long,  and  three  b«>ad ;  the  Ited, 
thbugh  rich,  is  so  low  and  moist  as  to  form  one  continued  bog,  the 
greater  part  overflowed  in  the  rainy  season ;  the  houses  Istanding 
ra  the  water,  and  mahy  of  diem  carried  away  when  the  riv^r 
rises  very  high;  no  missionary  his  been  among  thert  ;  ne  Euro* 
bean  trader,  not  even  an  Atan  chief  or  merchant,  has  tak^en  Up 
nis  abode  there ;  with  persons  of  Superior  race  ot*  education  they 
have  had  still  less  comtnonicition  than  their  neighbours.  What 
then  have  they,  which  their  neighbours  want,  that  they  shotild 
so  fkr  surpass  them  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  a  word — they  hav« 
security,  TTife  chief  of  Za(goishie,  *  king  of  the  dark  watefr,'  has 
a  fleet  6f  six  hundred  canoes,  and  fears  no  invasion  ;  his  peoplfe 
are  bred  to  the  water,  they  Kve  secure  iti  person  «nd  property 
within  theTr  wooden  walls,  they  are  the  only  ferrytnen,  and  all  tlife 
'trade  by  the  Hver  is  ?n  their  hands. 

But  to  pass  on  : — cross  the  river,  and  within  two  or  thrfee  days' 
j^Oumey,  besides  the  two  rising  iFellatah  towtis  6(  Itakfei  and 
Alorie,  concerning  which  we  have  no  detailed  inforitiation,  ^e 
And  Katunga;  a  city  Vith  iseven  daily  markets,  the  residCTfce  of  the 
King  of  Yarribah,  whose  power  de  jttre  extends  westward  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  Ghrinea,  and  must  dejhcto  be  considerable,  if  we 
•inkyludgeAom  the  "security,  both  of  person  and  prop€frty,  with 
■Which  aff  strangers  coining  to  visit  him  are  cJdhveyed  from  pl&ce 
fo  place.  The  country  round  contains  many  other  considerable 
towns,  with  well  supplied  and  much  frequented  markets  ;  and  fs 
traversed  in  more  than  one  direction  by  parties  of  merchants — 
branches  oftMfe  great  streaih  which  we  have  spokcin  of — who  carry 
the  prodbce  of  central  Negfroland  ^elephttitts'  teeth,  liatron,  rock 
salt,  and  NyffK  cloths)  as  mr  as  Asnantee  atid  the  (iourftry  found 
Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Thus  fhr,  then,  we  have  found  a  regular  dhtlin  of  commercial 
intercourse  and  exchange — rude,  indeed,  and  sdatity,  bdt  un- 
interrujited — by  which  each  ihipuhe  given  to  commerce  at 
the  mbuih  of  the  Nun,  makes  itself  felt,  howeVer  feebly,  for 
several  hundted  miles  up  the  Niger,  and  over  considerable  spaces 
on  either  ^ide.  We  have  sieen  that  European -goods,  purchased 
'^ith*palm-oil  or  with  slaves,  are  carried  from  Eboe  to  Bocqua; 
^d  tll^ce  dispersed  through  the  adjoihirig  countries,  dr  cHrriied 
fap'fb  'E^  and  Ttabb^h,  t^'en'thdy  ai'e  ^tchanged  ftfr  the  iv^ry 
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and  the  manofectiires  of  the  Upper  Niger,  whieh  are  tliut  eairifid 
down  to  Eboe ;  and  again,  that  the  goods  whieh  thus  Make  th«ir 
way  to  Rabbafa,  are  carried  (or  would  be,  if  duly  selected  to 
hit  the  wants  or  foncies  of  the  people)  on  one  side  into  the  heart 
of  Negroland^  and  the  regular  caravan  route  from  Bomou  to  Tim- 
buctoo;  and  on  tiie  other  side  through  Yarribah  to  tke  AtlaiUic;— p- 
that  the  channel  therefore  is  formed,  and  the  stream  does  already 
flow  in  some  quantity ;  and  that,  be  it  as  meagre  and  as  mium 
obstructed  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  more  w«fe 
drawn  into  it,  more  would  flow*  It  would  not  be  lost  as  In  a 
swamp,  nor  absorbed  as  in  a  desert,  but  would  enter  into  the 
Veins  and  enrich  the  natural  circulation. 

Here  then,  if  necessary,  we  might  be  content  to  atop*  Open 
at  Kabbah  an  extensive  market  for  European  goods,  and  an  ex- 
tensive demand  for  the  productions  of  the  interior,  and  it  could 
not  be  long  before  some  considerable  portion  of  the  main  stream 
would  be  drawn  thither ;  the  tendency  of  which  must  plainly  be 
to  raise  the  value  of  labour,  and  to  diminish  the  excnangeable 
value  of  man  himself;  and  so  give  birth  to  a  rival  trade,  which, 
if  it  prosper,  must  ultimately  swallow  up  the  slave  trade.  How 
fast  the  transmutation  may  proceed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form 
any  well  grounded  conjecture.  It  must  depend  upon  many  facto 
of  whieh  we  are  not  informed,  and  many  accidents  which  we  can 
neither  foresee  nor  control.  But  that  a  slip  thus  planted  would 
take  root  and  grow — that  there  would  be  life  in  it***we  do  not 
see  on  what  principle  any  one  can  doubt. 

But  we  have  stopped  short  of  our  full  case.  Some  damage 
done  to  the  maohinery  of  Mr  CMdBeld's  vessel,  made  it  unsafe  to 
put  on  power  enough  to  ascend  the  current  further ;  and  how 
far  above  Rabbah  3ie  river  continues  navigable  for  a  vessel  of 
that  sise  we  cannot  tell.  It  appears,  however,  that  Lander,  who 
had  the  best  means  of  judging,  was  not  without  hope  of  advan- 
cing some  hundred  miles  further,  as  far  as  the  ferry  at  Comie. 
They  would  then  have  been  no  longer  on  the  borders  and  out- 
skirt9,  but  at  once  in  the  very  highway  of  that  portion  of  the 
inland  traffic  which  branches  off  from  the  main  route  of  the  cara- 
vans ; — the  way  by  which  all  the  merchants  who  trade  to  the 
countries  west  of  the  Niger  pass  out  of  the  central  region* 
From  this  ferry,  along  this  muon  frequented  road,  it  is  but  three 
days*  journey  to  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  inland  traffic, 
the  town  of  Coolfu  ;  in  which  all  the  larger  streams  meet,  and 
from  which  all  the  smaller  radiate.  Of  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
at  this  place,  we  have  a  full  account  from  Captain  Clapperton, 
who,  on  his  second  journey,  was  detained  there  a  good  while ; 
and  his  account  is  well  worth  the  att^tion  of  all  who  Jiiab  to 
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know,  not  only  the  natural  capabilities  of  Africa  for  bus  tuning 
a  large  commerce  with  England,  but  the  extent  and  depth  of  the 
channels  which  are  already  there,  waiting  to  receive  and  diffuse 
it.  Presuming  then  that  an  iron  steamer,  laden  with  goods  from 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  may  be  brought  without  loss,  damage, 
or  danger,  (the  danger  from  the  climate  excepted,)  within  easy 
reach  of  Coolfu ;  and  remembering  that  the  countries  round  have 
never  (we  believe^  enjoyed  a  settled  peace,  but  have  always  been 
exposed  to  disturbance  by  conquests,  insurrections,  or  petty  pre* 
datory  warfare ; — that  at  the  very  time  when  the  account  was 
written,  a  civil  war  had  been  '  desolating  the  country  for  the  last 
^  seven  years,'  during  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  twice 
burned  out  of  the  town  j — that  there  does  not  appear  to  exist  at 
Ck)olfu,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  any  settled 
constitution  or  form  of  government ;  therefore,  that  all  the  acci- 
dents by  which  commerce  is  promoted  or  depressed  were  at  that 
time  against,  not  for,  it ; — bearing  these  things  in  mind,  let  us 
see  what  is  the  actual  state  of  it — what  progress,  with  oppor- 
tunities so  limited  and  against  such  heavy  disadvantages,  com- 
merce has  actually  made. 

At  Coolfu,  then,  besides  the  daily  market  attended  by  the  inha- 
bitants, there  are  two  markets  held  weekly  which  are  resorted  to 
by  strangers.  The  extent  of  their  attraction  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. From  Bornou,  far  to  the  east ;  from  Cubbi,  Yaoori, 
Zamfra,  and  the  borders  of  the  desert,  on  the  north ;  from 
Yarribah  and  the  Gold  Coast,  westward;  and  from  Benin, 
Jaboo,  and  the  furthest  part  of  Nyffe,  to  the  south ;  there  resort 
to  this  market  parties  of  regular  merchants,  bringing  the  produce 
of  their  several  countries  for  sale :  as,  for  instance,  salt  from  the 
north  ;  red  wood,  peppers,  and  European  cloths  from  the  south  ; 
kolla  and  goora  nuts,  gold,  woollen  cloths  and  printed  cot- 
tons, brass  and  pewter  dishes,  earthenware,  and  muskets,  from 
the  western  coast ;  horses,  natron,  unwrought  silk,  undyed  tobes, 
from  Bornou;  besides  a  variety  of  articles  which  find  their 
way  across  the  desert — Venetian  beads,  Maltese  swords,  Italian 
looking-glasses,  gums  and  scented  woods  of  the  east ;  silks, 
turbans,  and  tunics  of  checked  silk  and  linen  from  Egypt,  and 
many  more  ;  all  of  which  are  to  be  had  at  Coolfu,  and  meet  with 
a  ready  sale.  Some  of  these  merchants  erect  tents  for  them- 
selves outside  the  walls,  where  they  sell  their  wares ;  others  send 
them  by  their  slaves  to  the  market,  and  round  to  the  different 
houses ;  others  entrust  them  to  brokers,  of  whom  there  are  many 
in  the  town,  both  male  and  female ;  others  live  in  the  houses 
of  their  friends.  And  besides  these  regular  merchants,  there  is 
a  great  number  of  petty  traders,  chiefly  women,  who  come  from 
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the  towns  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Niger  in  Yarribah  and  Borgoo, 
many  days'  journey  distant ;  carrying  their  goods  on  their  heads, 
and  trading  at  the  several  markets  as  they  pass.  These  lodge  in 
the  town,  and,  while  they  attend  the  markets  daily,  support  them- 
selves by  spinning  cotton  during  their  spare  time.  As  soon  as 
they  have  sold  what  they  have,  and  bought  what  they  want,  they 
return  to  their  homes  again.  The  inhabitants  likewise,  (not 
excepting '  the  artizans  and  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  are 
many,)  are  mostly  engaged  in  buying  and  selling.* 

From  these  facts  some  notion  may  be  drawn  of  the  disposi- 
tions and  habits  of  people  in  this  part  of  Africa  with  regard  to 
trading.     The  demand  must  be  considerable  which  draws  to- 
gether such  a  variety  of  goods  from  such  distant  places  ;  the  en- 
terprise must  be  considerable  which  carries  people  such  long 
journeys  to  buy  or  sell  them ;  the  security  considerable  which 
makes  it  practicable  to  accomplish  these  journeys  with  safety. 
At  present,  no  doubt,  their  wants  are  simple  and  few,  and  it  may 
be  asked  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  that  they  will 
expand ;  the  supply,  it  may  be  thought,  has  hitherto  followed 
the  demand,  such  as  it  is ;  but  the  demand  being  now  satisfied, 
and  the  vessel  full,  any  further  supply  would  only  be  wasted. 
And  certainly,  knowing  so  little  as  we  do  of  the  history  and 
growth  of  their  wants  ;  not  knowing  whether  they  have  preceded, 
or  kept  pace  with,  or  lagged  behind  their  opportunities  ;  hardly 
knowing  for  certain  whether  they  are  at  this  moment  increasing 
or  declining — we  must  admit  this  question  to  be  a  fair  matter  of 
doubt  and  speculation.     It  appears,  however,  to  us,  that  the 
manners  and  customs  of  these  people  indicate  any  thing  rather 
than  an  indifierence  to  superfluous  luxuries,  or  a  disposition  to 
rest  contented  with  a  bare  supply  of  the  more  importunate  wants 
of  nature.     *  Allow  not  nature  more  than  needs,  man's  life  is 
*  cheap  as  beasts ' ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  Negroland. 
Their  life  is  full  of  toys  and  superfluities,  and  social  vanities ; 
and  their  appetite   for  these  appears  to  be  as  i  insatiable  as  a 
child's.     The  following  sketch  of  the  daily  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Coolfu  is  worth  attention,  as  showing  how  far  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  artificial  habits— 4i  better  measure  of  the  nature  and 
strength  of  their  wants,  than  that  eagerness  for  new  ornaments 
and  playthings,  of  which  accounts  reach  us  in  every  page; 
because  the  existence  of  such  habits  proves  not  only  their  taste 
for  superfluities,  but  the  systematic  and  diligent  cultivation  of 
it:— 
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*  At  daylight  the  whoU  hoBsehoMI  arise ;  the  women  hegin  to  «leao 
the  boiite,the  men  to  wish  irem  bead  to  foot;  the  women  and  children 
are  tl^n  washed  in  water,  in  which  the  leaf  of  a  hush  has  been  boiled, 
palled  Bambarnia;  when  this  i%  done  breakfast  of  cocoa  ia  served  oat, 
^yery  one  having  their  separate  dish^  the  women  and  children  eating  to« 
gether.     After  breakfast  the  women  and  children  rub  themselves  over 
with  the  pounded  red  wood  and  a  little  grease,  which  lightens  the  dark- 
ness of  the  black  skin.     A  score  or  patch  of  the  red  powder  is  put  on 
some  place  where  it  will  show  to  the  best  advantage.      The  eyes  are 
blacked  with  khol.     The  mistress  and  better-looking  feraaFes  stain  their 
teeth  and  the  inside  of  their  Hps  of  a  yellow  colour  with  gora,  the  flower 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  and  the  bark  of  «  root ;  the  e«ter  part  of  tiie  lipa, 
hair,  and  eyebrows,  are  staiBed  with  shani  or  prepared  indigo.      Ttoi 
the  women  who  attend  the  market,  prepare  thar  wares,  and  when  ready> 
go.      The  elderly  women  prepare,  clean,  and  spin  cotton  at  home^  and 
cook  the  victuals ;  the  younger  females  are  generally  sent  round  -the 
town  selling  the  small  rice  balls,  fried  beans,  &c.     The  master  of  the 
house  generally  takes  a  walk  to  the  market,  or  sits  in  the  shade  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  hearing  the  news  or  speaking  of  the  price  of  natron  or 
other  goods.     The  weavers  are  daily  employed  at  their  trade ;  some  are 
sent  to  cut  wood  and  bring  it  to  the  market ;  others  to  bring  grass  for 
the  horses  that  may  belong  to  the  house,  or  to  take  to  the  market  to  sell ; 
•minibers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  are  employed  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  sowing  the  maize  or  millet ;  some  are  sent  on  distant 
.journeys  to  buy  or  sell  for  their  master  and  mistress,  and  very  rarely  be- 
tray their  trust.    About  noon  they  return  home,  when  all  have  a  mess 
of  the  pudding  called  waki,  or  boiled  beans ;  and  about  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon  they  return  to  their  different  employments,  in  which  they 
remain  till  near  sunset,  when  they  count  their  gains  to  their  master  or 
mistress,  who  receives  it  and  puts  it  away  carefully  in  the  strong  room. 
They  then  have  a  meal  of  pudding  or  a  little  fat  stew.     The  mistress  of 
the  house,  when  she  goes  to  rest,  has  her  feet  put  into  a  cold  poultice  of 
^he  pounded  henna  leaves.     The  young  then  go  to  dance  and  play  if  it 
is  mbonlight,  and  the  old  to  lounge  and  converse  in  the  open  square  of 
•the  house,  or  in  the  outer  cooeie,  where  they  remain  till  the  cool  of  the 
night.** 

Whether  a  population  which  has  reached  this  stage  shall  stand 
still  or  go  on,  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  accidental 
facilities,  opportunities,  and  temptations.  ^  The  demands  of  the 
body  being  satisfied,  and  objects  of  ambition  being  presented  to 
the  mind,  simple  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  exercise  the  faculties 
and  engnge  them  in  pursuit,  they  may  remain  content  with  what 
they  have,  so  long  as  nothing  is  presented  to  them  which  they 
like  better.  The  King  of  Eyeo  or  Kiama  glories  in  gilt  brass 
buttons ;  and  will  not  cease  to  glory  in  them,  until  he  finds  that 
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they  tarnish,  while  golden  bnttons  retain  Uieir  brightness.  But 
as  soon  as  he  knows  this,  his  desire  changes ;  he  despises  brass, 
and  sends  a  score  of  his  more  elderly  wives,  laden  with  the  work 
of  their  hands,  to  bring  him  gold  buttons  from  the  furthest  parts 
of  Ashantee.  The  spmning  women  at  Kano  and  Soccatoo  are 
all  equipped  with  pocket  mirrors,  which  they  carry  in  their  cot- 
ton baskets ;  appealing  to  them  every  five  minutes  to  reflect  tlie 
pleasure  of  the  vanity.  Tlioug^  these  mirrors  «are  no  flatterers, 
and  can  embrace  only  a  featii:  e  or  two  at  a  time,  their  owners  are 
nevertheless  well  pleased,  and  will  continue  to  smile  upon  them 
until  some  brighter  rival  shallappear — larger, and  showing  a  fiiirer 
image  ;  from  which  moment  every  spinning  woman  in  Katio  and 
Soccatoo  will  be  more  or  less  unhappy  until  her  basket  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  better  looking-glass.  All  will  turn  on  the  op- 
portunity and  encouragement  which  shall  be  afforded.  Throw 
in  their  path  better  things  than  they  now  have,  and  if  they  can 
be  made  to  understand  the  superiority,  no  doubt  they  will  wisb 
to  have  them  ;  ask  in  exchange  for  these,  such  articles  as  they 
«an  best  afford  to  stippiy,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  prodnction  of  those  articles.  Hitherto  ^ey  nave 
never  been  asked  for  raw  cotton,  hardly  for  ivory— only  spread 
before  them  the  glittering  treasures  of  Bhrmingham  and  Man- 
chester, asking  for  these  in  return,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to 
raise  cotton  for  export,  and  to  circumvent  the  elephants  which 
infest  their  forests. 

Following  the  caravan  route  eastward,  (for  be  it  remembered 
that  we  are  still  within  three  days'  journey  of  our  own  vessel,) 
-and  passing  several  populous  towns  with  considerable  markets, 
*we  arrive  in  about  thirty  days  at  Kano,  the  next  great  centre  of 
trade  ;  lying  halfway  between  the  capitals  of  the  two  most  power- 
ful nations  of  central  Africa,  the  Bomooese  and  the  FeUatahs. 
Here,  again,  we'find  a  population  by  no  means  unprepared  to  pro- 
fit by  new  opportunities  and  examples  of  civilization;  a  people  in- 
genious and  industrious,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  traffic ;  some 
curious  manufactures;  a  well-frequented  and  well-supplied  mar- 
ket ;  an  organized  and  regulated  trade,  and  all  the  operations  of 
buying  and  selling  in  full  activity.  Here  is  Captain  Clapper- 
ton's  account  of  the  regulations  of  the  market,  taken  from  the 
narrative  of  his  first  journey  in  1824 : — 

<  The  soug  or  market  is  well  supplied  with  every  necessary  and 
luxuryin  request  amongthe  people  of  the  interior.  *  ♦  There  is  no  market 
in  Africa  so  well  regulated.  The  sheikh  of  the  song  lets  the  stalls  at  so 
mueh  B  month,  and  the  rent  forms  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Gover- 
nor. The  sheikh  of  the  soug  also  fixes  the  prices  of  all  wares>  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  a  small  commi^sfon,  at  the  mte  of  fifty  whydah  or  cowries 
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on  every  sale  amounting  to  four  dollars,  or  8000  cowries,  according'  to 
the  standard  exchange  between  silver  money  and  this  shell  currency. 
There  is  another  custom,  regulated  with  equal  certainty,  and  in  univen^ 
practice  ;  the  seller  returns  to  the  bayer  a  stated  part  of  the  price,  by 
way  of  blessing  as  they  term  it,  or  of  luck>penny  according  to  our  less 
devout  phraseology.     This  is  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  on  the  purchase 
money ;  but  if  the  bargain  is  made  in  a  hired  house,  it  is  the  landlord 
who  receives  the  luck-penny.     I  may  hei*e  notice  the  great  convenience 
of  the  cowrie,  which  no  forgery  can  imitate  ;  and  which,  by  the  dex- 
terity of  the  natives  in  reckoning  the  largest  sums,  forms  a  ready  medium 
of  exchange  in  all  transactions,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.     Parti- 
cular quarters  are  assigned  to  distinct  articles;  the  smaller  wares  being 
set  in  booths  in  the  middle,  and  cattle  and  bulky  commodities  being  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  the  outskirts  of  the  market-place ;  wood,  dyed  grass, 
bean  straw  for  provender,  beans,  Guinea  corn,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  &c., 
are  in  one  quarter  :  goats,  sheep,  asses,  bullocks,  horses,  and  camels,  in 
another :  earthenware  and  indigo  in  a  third  :  vegetables  and  fruit  of  all 
descriptions,  such  as  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  water  and  musk  melons,  pap- 
pau  fruit,  limes,  casheu  nuts,  plums,  mangoes,  shaddocks,  dates,  &c,  in 
a  fourth,  and  so  on.     ♦♦♦♦«*     Xhe  interior  of  the  market 
is  tilled  with  stalls  of  bamboo,  laid  out  in  regular  streets;  where  the  moat 
costly  wares  are  sold,  and  articles  of  dress,  and  other  little  matters  of  use 
or  ornament  made  and  repaired.  Bands  of  musicians  parade  up  and  down, 
to  attract  purchasers  to  particular  booths.     Here  are  displayed,  coarse 
writing-paper  of  French  manufacture,  brought  from  Barbary ;  scissors  and 
knives  of  native  workmanship;  crude  antimony  and  tin,  both  the  produce 
of  the  country ;  unwrought  silk  of  a  red  colour,  which  they  make  into 
belts  or  slings,  or  weave  into  the  finest  cotton  tobes  ;  armlets  or  bracelets 
of  brass  ;  beads  of  glass,  coral,  and  amber;  finger-rings  of  pewter,  and  a 
few  silver  trinkets,  but  none  of  gold;  tobes,  turkadees,  and  turban 
shawls ;  coarse  woollen  cloths  of  all  colours ;  coarse  calico ;  Moorish 
dresses  ;  the  cast-off  gaudy  garbs  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Barbary  ;  pieces 
of  Egyptian  linen  checked  or  striped  with  gold;   sword-blades  from 
Malta,  &c.  &c.     The  market  is  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every 
day,  not  excepting  their  Sabbath,  which  is  kept  on  Friday.     The  mer- 
chants understand  the  benefits  of  monopoly  as  well  as  any  people  in  the 
world ;  they  take  good  care  never  to  overstock  the  market,  and,  if  any 
thing  falls  in  price,  it  is  immediately  withdrawn  for  a  few  days.     The 
market  is  regulated  with  the  greatest  fairness,  and  the  regulations  are 
strictly  and  impartially  enforced.     If  atobe  or  turkadee,  purchased  here, 
is  carried  to  Bornou,  or  any  distant  place,  without  being  opened,  and  is 
there  discovered  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  immediately  sent  back  as 
a  matter  of  course  ;  the  name  of  the  dylaia  or  broker  being  written 
inside  every  parcel.     In  this  case  the  dylala  must  find  out  the  seller, 
who,  by  the  laws  of  Kano,  is  forthwith  obliged  to  refund  the  purchase 
money.'  * 
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It  was  here  that  Captain  Clapperton  was  surprised  to  find 
English  green  cotton  umbrellas^  not  uncommon.  They  were 
brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  way  of 
Ghadames  ;  ho^  much  less  convenient  a  road  than  the  Niger  I 

Since  the  people  of  Nyffifi  (among  whom,  it  will  be  remembered, 
our  steamer  must  remain)  will  be  the  chief  receivers  and  trans- 
mitters of  our  goods,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  bore  as 
high  a  reputation  at  Kano  in  1824,  as  we  have  seen  that  they 
now  do  all  along  the  Niger.     *  Of  all  the  various  people  who 

*  frequent  Kano,  the  Nyffeans  are  most  celebrated  for  their  in- 

*  dustry  ;  as  soon  as  they  arise,  they  go  to  market  and  buy  cot- 

*  ton  for  their  women  to  spin,  who,  if  not  employed  in  this  way, 

*  make  billctm  for  sale,  which  is  a  kind  of  flummery  made  of 

*  flour  and  tamarinds.     The  very  slaves  of  this  people  are  in 

*  great  request,  being  invariably  excellent  tradesmen;  and,  when 

*  once  obtained,  are  never  sold  again  out  of  the  country.'  f 

Captain  Clapperton  then  proceeds  to  describe  with  some 
minuteness  the  several  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  preparing 
indigo,  dyeing,  tanning,  and  manufacturing  leathern  jars  ;  in  aU 
of  which  the  people  of  Kano  show  considerable  skill. 

Eastward  of  Kano,  some  thirty  days'  journey,  lies  Kouka, 
the  capital  of  Bornou  ;  where,  according  to  Major  Denham, 
writing  in  1824,  the  Sheikh  El  Kanemy — by  whose  vigour  and 
wisdom  the  kingdom  had  within  a  very  few  years  been  delivered 
from  subjection  to  the  Fellatahs,  and  subjected  to  law  and  go- 
vernment of  its  own — was  extremely  anxious  to  promote  com- 
merce ;  where  all  the  merchants  who  have  ventured  thither  are 
encouraged  and  treated  with  liberality — and  some  are  known  to 
have  returned,  after  a  residence  of  less  than  nine  years,  with 
fortunes  of  1 5,000  or  20,000  dollars;  where  Englishmen  especially 
are  sure  of  a  kind  reception  ;  and  where  *  the  roads  are  probably 

*  as  safe  as  in  England.'  Beyond  this  lies  the  Desert  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  barbarous  nations  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

Westward  of  Kano,  some  twenty  days*  journey,  we  come  to 
Soccatoo,  the  capital  of  the  Fellatah  empire — the  most  populous 
town  which  Captain  Clapperton  had  seen  in  Africa — where  we 
again  find  the  usual  appearances  of  order  and  social  life,  with  its 
established  customs,  and  formal  vanities,  and  round  of  daily  occu-' 
nation.  It  seems  to  be  less  of  a  trading  place  than  Kano,  though 
It  lies  in  the  route  of  the  caravans;  but  we  find  the  usual 
species  of  traffic  going  on,  and  the  ordinary  works  both  in 
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agriculture  and  manufactures ;  grain  in  abundance ;  ipdigp  and 
cotton  plantations ;  dyeing-bouses,  weaving  macbinest  tan*yards, 
&c. ;  and  Captain  Clapperton  is  said  to  bave  declared  that  in 
this  town  be  could  have  negotiated  a  bill  on  the  Treasury  of 
London. 

Of  the  countries  lyine^  between  this  city  and  the  famoua 
Timbuctoo,  towards  which  the  caravan  route  now  takes  its  way, 
our  information  is  less  detailed,  and  not  so  much  to  be  relied  upon ; 
though  if  it  be  true,  that  between  Mushgrelia  and  Haussa  there 
are  more  boats  employed  on  the  river  than  between  Rosetta  and 
Cairo,  and  that  the  fields  are  enclosed  and  irrigateid  by  canals 
and  water-wheels,^  it  seems  to  indicate  a  state  of  advance** 
ment  and  a  capacity  for  improvement  not  inferior  to  that  wbieh 
we  have  been  describing. 

But  we  have  already  proceeded  far  enough  to  make  out  eiprimA 
facie  case  for  trying  the  experiment  of  a  trade  up  the  Niger.  To 
this  conclusion  we  wish  for  the  present  to  limit  ourselves.  The 
establishment  of  factories,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the 
organization  of  companies,  involve  questions  of  great  momient 
and  difficulty,  upon  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  The  course 
and  final  destinies  of  the  work  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
upon:  but  it  is  important,  in  this  more  than  in  almost  any 
other  enterprise,  that  we  should  proceed  with  eyes  open  and 
feelings  uninflamed — as  there  is  none  in  which  a  false  step, 
or  a  fall  across  the  threshold,  is  likely  to  involve  more  important 
consequences.  We  are  not  among  those  who  regard  no  public 
undertaking  as  justifiable  which  is  likely  to  cost  good  lives  and 
limbs  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  No  great  thing  is  accomplished 
without  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  those  who  lead  the  way* 
Not  in  wars  only,  but  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  civilization,  in  conv- 
merce,  even  in  science  ancTliterature — each  in  its  seversd  kind — 
the  world  has  always  marched  on  to  take  possession  of  its  conquests 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  forlorn  hope  : — a  melancholy  thing  to 
reflect  upon,  did  not  reflection  likewise  teach  us,  that  betwoen 
the  few  who  die  to  win  the  conquest,  and  the  many  who  live  to 
enjoy  it,  the  real  difference  amounts  after  all  but  to  this — the 
first  die,  having  done  something,  to-day  ;  the  others  die,  having 
done  nothing,  to-morrow.  And  certainly,  when  we  consider  the 
infinite  nature  of  the  benefit  which  will  be  secured  if  this  vast 
continent  should  ever  be  reclaimed  to  Christianity  and  the  use  of 
man,  we  cannot  but  think  that  human  life  may  be  worse  wasted 
than  in  taking  whatever  measures  may  be  in -the  first  instance 
necessary  for  setting  the  work  on  foot. 

*  Boxton,  p.  475. 
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The  opportunity  is  now  before  us ;  it  lies  with  England  to  take 
the  first  step.  If  England  does  nothing,  nothing  will  be  done.  If 
the  Government  does  nothing,  nothing  will  be  done  as  it  sho^dbe. 
Private  adventurers,  pursuing  their  own  ends  in  their  own  ways, 
cannot  act  larg^ely  or  systematically  enough ; — cannot  make  the 
sacrifices  which  will  occasionally  be  required  by  consistent  dealing^ 
on  a  great  scale.  They  will  sometimes  be  reduced  to  straits  which 
will  tempt  them  to  acts  of  violence  or  of  subterfuge,  ruinous  to 
the  moral  effect  of  ^Bxample,  and  destructive  of  the  confidence 
upon  which  all  prosperous  intercourse  must  be  built.  What  then 
is  the  step  which  the  Government  is  called  on  to  take?  We 
recur  to  our  original  position :  it  is  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment to  lead  and  feel  the  way ;  neither  keeping  aloof,  as  Mr 
Jamieson  recommends,  and  leaving  the  work  wholly  to  private 
adventure;  nor  plunging,  as  others  would  have  it^  headlong 
and  irrevocably,  into  the  middle ;  but  sending  out  pr(^er 
persons  to  explore  the  ground ; — to  open  communications  with 
the  several  Chiefs ;  to  make  them  understand  the  advanti^es 
of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  England  ;  to  persuade  them 
to  agree  to  certain  conditions  of  protection  and  immunity ; 
to  establish  a  regular  system  of  duties  and  customs ;  to  devise^ 
if  possible,  some  unobnozious  method  of  enforcing  the  obser- 
vance of  such  conditions  and  regulations  by  either  party  ;  to 
provide  our  traders  (which  will  probably  prove  the  most  dif- 
ficult, as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  points  to  accomplish) 
with  some  better  way  of  obtaining  redress,  when  they  are  cheated, 
than  those  to  which  the  Liverpool  expedition  was  reduced — 
namely,  the  pointing  of  great  guns,  the  firing  of  villages,  and 
the  seizure  of  innocent  persons  for  hostages  ;  to  make,  or  to  re- 
port upon  the  practicability  of  making,  treaties  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade ;  to  examine  the  probable  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  erecting  a  fort  on  the  Niger,  to  be  commanded 
by  an  officer  who  may  act  as  arbiter  in  disputes — protector  of 
JBritish  subjects,  and  representative  of  the  British  Government ; 
and,  above  all,  to  supply  more  accurate  and  more  complete 
information  than  we  now  possess  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
country,  the  systems  of  law  and  government,  (if  such  they  can 
be  called,)  and  the  proper  way  of  infusing  into  them  a  better 
life,  and  of  establishing  permanent  and  prosperous  relations.  If 
these  things  can  be  done,  the  trade  whicn  has  already  com- 
menced will  immediately  be  placed  upon  a  much  better  footing, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  further 
measures  with  some  knowledge  of  what  we  are  about.  Such  we 
take  to  be  the  objects  of  the  forthgoing  expedition,  and  on  such 
grounds  we  hold  it  to  be  praiseworthy. 
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Art.  VII. — Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  Public  Roads  in  England 
and  Wales.     Presented  to  Parliament  in  1840. 

n^HE  condition-of  Turnpike  Trusts  in  England  is  a  subject  which 
■^  has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  public 
has  entertained  just  apprehensions  that  a  faulty  system,  together 
with  certain  unfavourable  adventitious  circumstances,  and  the 
embarrassed  state  of  their  funds,  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  great  roads.  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  enquiry 
has  been  made  concerning  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  of  turn- 

Eike  roads,  and  the  means  of  removing  them ;  much  evidence 
as  been  collected,  and  some  schemes  of  amendment  proposed  ; 
but  no  important  general  enactment  has  yet  been  founded  upon 
them. 

Turnpike  roads  in  England  are  at  present  managed  by  a  limited 
number  of  trustees,  having  a  certain  property  qualification,  and 
sworn  duly  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  trust.  Their  powers 
are  conferred  by  a  local  turnpike  act,  which  must  be  periodically 
renewed.  They  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  which  con- 
sists usually  of  gentlemen,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers;  they  ap- 
point subordinate  officers,  surveyors,  clerks,  and  treasurers ;  and 
meet  at  intervals  to  transact  the  necessary  business.  Under 
certain  restrictions  they  regulate  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  trust ;  the  income  is  derived  principally  from  tolls  collected 
at  turnpike  gates ;  these  tolls  must  be  annually  offered  to  be  let 
by  public  auction,  but  the  trustees  are  not  compelled  to  let  if 
the  biddings  are  considered  insufficient,  and  may  themselves  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  the  tolls.  The  renters  of  land  adjoin- 
ing turnpike  roads  are  liable  to  clean  the  road-ditch,  and  trim  the 
road-hedge.  In  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  tolls,  with 
the  consent  of  magistrates  in  quarter-sessions  assembled,  the 
trustees  may  cause  a  rate,  not  exceeding  tenpence  in  the  pound, 
to  be  levied  on  parishes  adjoining  the  turnpike  roads:  the  act 
empowering  them  to  do  so  expires  in  1841.     The  whole  ex- 

Eenditure  is  directed  by  the  trustees,  who  have  the  power  of 
orrowin^  money  on  security  of  the  tolls,  without  individual 
responsibility.     Creditors  have  the  first  lien  on  the  tolls;  and 
I  on  the  non-payment  of  interest,  or  after  due  notice  of  the  prin- 

cipal advanced,  may  take  possession  of  the  toll-houses,  and  levy 
tolls  for  their  remuneration.    The  proceeds,  however,  so  levied, 
must  be  rateably  divided  among  all  the  creditors  of  the  trust. 
Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  system  at  present  in  force. 
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The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  informs  us,  that  there  are 
1116  turnpike  trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  which  average 
about  19^  miles  in  extent ;  comprehending  altogether  229OOO 
miles  of  road.  It  also  states,  that  the  number  of  local  turnpike 
acts  is  about  3800,  and  that,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads  have  cost  L.45  per 
mile  ;  and  the  salaries  of  3555  officers  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
and  legal  expenses,  a  further  sum  of  L.G  a  mile ;  making  a  total 
of  L.51  for  their  maintenance.  The  average  income  for  1838, 
and  the  four  preceding  years,  derived  from  tolls  and  incidental 
profits,  was  L.  1,490,5 17  per  annum.  There  is  also  a  statement 
of  the  Amount  of  debt,  showing  it  to  have  reached,  by  rapidly 
increasing  strides,  the  enormous  amount  of  L.8,345,267  ! 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  amount  of  debt  due  from 
turnpike  trusts  at  three  different,  but  recent  periods. 

Increase  in 
the  nine  jears. 
Debt  in  1829,      £7,304,803 
—         1834,         8,028,145 
_        1838,         8,345,267         1,040,464 

In  eighty-two  Trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  no  interest  has 
been  paid  for  several  years.  In  1829,  the  amount  of  unpaid  in- 
terest was  L.821,586;  in  1838,  it  amounted  to  L.l, 123,623; 
being  in  the  nine  years  an  increase  of  L.33,559.  On  referring 
to  former  returns,  we  find  that,  while  the  debt  has  increased, 
the  income  of  the  trusts  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  be  easily 
shown,  that  while  several  causes  have  operated,  and  are  now 
operating,  materially  to  diminish  their  revenue,  there  are  none 
which  are  likely  to  diminish  the  expenditure  in  any  thing  like  a 
similar  proportion. 

The  embarrassment  of  turnpike  trusts  has  been  increased  by 
the  following  causes  : — The  expensive  system  of  management ; 
the  large  amount  necessarily  expended  for  legal  and  parliamen- 
tary purposes ;  the  abolition  of  statute  labour ;  the  inequality 
of  taxation  on  different  modes  of  conveyance ;  the  increase 
of  travelling  by  railroads  and  steam-boats;  and  the  unre- 
stricted privilege  given  to  the  post-office  of  exempting  coach 
passengers  from  toll.  .  Two  out  of  these  causes,  (one  of  which 
nas  been  the  subject  of  complaint  for  many  years,  and  the  other 
only  for  a  few  years,)  have  lately  been  met  by  temporary  reme- 
dies. We  allude  to  an  act  renewing  such  local  turnpike  acts  as 
may  expire,  for  a  limited  number  of  years ;  and  the  abolition  of 
siuiute  duty.     We  have  already  stated  the  number  of  local  acts 
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to  be  about  3800 ;  the  time  for  which  th^se  have  been  granted 
to  continae  in  force  has  been  21  years ;  so  that  the  average  nam- 
ber  annually  renewed  has  been  nearly  181.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  Parliamentary  return  has  been  made  of  the  general  cost 
of  obtaining  these  acts ;  but  if  we  assume  an  average  of  L«400, 
(which  is  surely  below  the  mark^)  the  annual  expense  of  trusts- 
on  this  head  has  been  L.72,400.  Alterations^  doubtless,  are  re- 
quisite from  time  to  time  in  the  powers  under  which  the  trustees 
act;  but  the  expense  by  which  they  have  been  obtained  has 
hitherto  been  most  grievous ; — and  the  grievance  is  acknowledged : 
— it  absorbed  one-twentieth  of  the  gross  income,  and  Parliament 
has  for  two  years  passed  annual  acts  for  the  temporary  continu- 
ance of  such  local  turnpike  acts  as  should  expire. 

Another  temporary  remedy  has  likewise  followed  the  some- 
what hasty  abolition  of  statute  labour.  The  power  under  which 
a  surveyor  of  turnpike  roads  might  require  every  landholder  to 
provide  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  men,  to  be  used  for  a 
given  number  of  days  for  the  service  of  the  turnpike  roads,  was 
repealed  in  1835.  This  service  was  usually  exacted;  and  the 
loss  of  it  was  very  generally  felt.  At  first  no  substitute  what- 
ever was  provided ;  but  it  becoming  evident  that  in  some  of 
the  less  frequented  counties,  especially  in  Wales,  turnpike  roads 
could  no  longer  be  repaired  unless  a  new  source  of  income  was 
appointed,  the  temporary  act  of  2  and  3  Victoria,  c.  81,  was 
passed ;  empowering  trustees  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
with  consent  of  the  magistrates,  given  at  the  quarterly  sessions, 
to  levy  a  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  turnpike  roads. 

This  substitution  of  a  rate  for  statute  labour,  in  some  degree 
shifts  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  turnpike  roads  upon  difler- 
ent  shoulders :  formerly  no  money  could  be  demanded ;  but  the 
farmer,  who  alone  was  liable  as  the  owner  of  a  team,  was  re- 
quired occasionally  to  use  that  team  for  the  service  of  the  roads ; 
now  the  householder,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  cottager,  and  the 
tithe-owner  in  right  of  his  tithes,  are  likewise  liable  to  contri- 
bute ;  and  whether  from  this  cause  or  from  other  reasons,  we 
are  unable  to  say,  there  has  been  an  unwillingness  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  which  has  not  been  as  fre- 
quently used  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  annual  value  received  through  rates,  has  been  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  value  which  was  formerly  afforded  by  statute 
labour ;  and  by  the  whole  difference,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
funds  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  roads. 

But  a  further  and  greater  diminution,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
accurately  to  foresee  the  extent,  is  in  progress  through  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  Travelling  by  railway  is  somewhat 
cheaper  than  other  methods  of  travelling:  it  is  nearly  three 
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times  as  expeditious ;  and,  from  the  greater  space  that  can  be 
appropriated  to  each  passenger,  certainly  less  fatiguine*  In  cheap- 
ness, in  speed,  and  in  comfort,  it  is  preferable,  at  least,  to  any 
other  ptAlic  conveyance.  On  the  otner  hand,  there  is  at  pre- 
sent, partly  in  consequence  of  the  novelty  of  the  art,  a  some- 
what greater  risk  of  accidents.  The  increased  risk,  however, 
deters  very  few  passengers.  Where  there  is  a  railroad,  other  con- 
veyances are  comparatively  deserted ;  so  much  so,  that  we  often 
hear  of  the  '  monopoly '  of  the  railroads.  This  *  monopoly '  (as 
it  has  been  called)  is  g^ven  by  nothing  but  superiority :  railroads 
have  no  legal  privilege;  there  is  do  proscription  of  turnpike, 
roads ;  no  penalty  for  travelling  by  coach  or  with  post-horses. 
Tliere  still  are  roads,  coaches,  horses  and  harness,  and  capital 
to  set  them  in  motion ;  but  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  public 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  rather  than  the  old  methods 
of  conveyance. 

Before  the  completion  of  many  railroads,  it  was  generally  an- 
ticipated by  persons  connected  with  the  carrying  trade,  that 
turnpike-roads  would  be  in  a  great  measure  disused  where  pa- 
rallel lines  of  railway  were  not  far  distant.  The  owners  of  stage- 
coaches and  post-horses  agreed  early  in  this  opinion,  and  expe- 
rience has  poved  it  to  be  correct.  Mr  Levy,  a  large  renter  of 
tolls,  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Turnpike  Trusts  in  1839, 
that  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham  railroad  had  lowered  the 
stage-coacn  tolls  alone,  on  one  road  leading  from  Bamet  to  St 
Alban's,  from  L.74  to  L.25  a-week;  and,  as  travellers  use  railroads 
more  willingly  for  long  than  for  short  journeys,  it  is  probable 
that  the  reduction  was  comparatively  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  trust  was  further  removed  from  London.  He  also  stated  the 
amount  of  coach  tolls  on  the  Colnbrook  road  to  have  fallen  from 
L.I 8  to  L,4  weekly,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  In  the  same  evidence  we  find  it  asserted  by 
Mr  Sherman,  a  coach  proprietor,  that  on  the  Birmingham  and 
Coventry  road  to  London,  the  railroad  must  have  mminished 
the  coach  tolls  by  the  amount  of  L.20,000  a-year.  Respect- 
ing the  decrease  of  posting,  Mr  Levy  gives  no  calculation  in 
figures ;  but  says  that  he  found  on  enquiry  at  Wobum,  in 
^dfordshire,  formerly  a  great  thoroughfare,  that  for  two  days 
in  April  1839,  not  one  carriage  with  post-horses  had  passed 
through  the  town ;  while  Mr  Gray,  the  cnairman  of  the  Society 
of  Postmasters,  informed  the  same  Committee,  that  on  the  Bir- 
mingham road  the  postmasters  had  lost  three-fourths  of  their 
business,  and  that  in  London  one-half  of  it  was  lost* 

Some  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  proprietors  of  sta&^e-coaches  and  post-horses  being  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  railways,  on  parallel  lines  about  twenty 
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or  twenty-fire  miles  distant,  if  tbe  taxes  on  road  conreyaDces 
were  repealed.  The  duties  paid  by  postmasters  are  annually, 
7s.  6d.  for  a  license,  and  Li^,  5s.  for  every  hack  chaise ;  also 
threepence  a  mile  for  each  mile  their  horses  travel.  The  prin- 
cipal doty  on  stage-coaches  is  a  mileage  daty  rising  by  scale, 
according  to  the  number  of  passengers  for  which  the  license  is 
obtained  :  L.5  is  paid  for  each  coach  used,  and  an  assessed  tax 
for  every  coachman  and  guard.  If  these  were  repealed,  the  re- 
lief might  be  estimated  at  something  more  than  3d.  a  mile ;  so 
that  a  coach  travelling  100  miles,  could  then  be  forwarded  at  a 
cost  of  L.l,  9s.,  or  thereabouts,  less  than  must  be  now  paid  for 
its  journey  ;  and  3s«  or  38.  6d.  might  be  deducted  from  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  fare  paid  by  each  passenger  travelling  that  distance. 
It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  persons  would  be  influenced 
by  such  a  reduction;  but  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
coaches  running  to  railway  stations  could  also  be  conducted  at  a 
lower  scale  of  fares ;  and  that  present  fares  on  railways  have  not 
been  calculated  with  reference  to  such  reductions.  Besides,  it  is 
probable  that,  rather  than  admit  rivals  in  the  carrying  trade,  the 
several  companies  would  establish  one  or  more  trains  a-day  at 
lower  fares  even  than  these  supposed  cheap  coaches ;  even  though 
their  present  profits  were  diminished  by  their  doing  so.  Some 
obstruction  might  likewise  be  offered  by  the  indirect  power  of 
railway  companies  to  the  re-establishment  of  road  coaches.  Per- 
sons establishing  road  coaches  might  be  prevented  from  trading 
to  stations  which  are  private  property,  and  refused  admit- 
tance :  or  the  railway  police  might  be  desired  to  give  no  assist- 
ance to  passengers  arriving  and  departing  by  such  coaches ;  or 
other  acts  of  favouritism  and  annoyance  practised.  We  are  told 
that  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  in  the  following  manner:  An  Oxford  coachmaster, 
trading  to  the  station  at  Steventon,  having  advertised  a  coach 
direct  from  Oxford  to  London,  received  notice  that,  if  it  started, 
his  coach  would  no  longer  be  admitted  at  the  Steventon  station. 
But  we  cannot  think  that  such  petty  tyranny  would  be  frequent, 
both  because  it  can  rarely  be  successful,  and  because  of  the  odium 
which  it  must  create.  Itwas  unsuccessful  in  the  instance  mentioned. 
Though  the  income  of  trusts,  then,  would  certainly  be  aug- 
mented by  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  road  travelling,  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  on  lines  of  road  parallel  to  railways,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  them,  any  great  increase  would  result*. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  railroad  conveyance 
so  superior  to  that  on  roads,  that  whatever  traffic  might  be  gained 
on  roads  by  a  reduction  of  government  duties,  would  be  at  least 
counterbalanced  by  the  gain  likely  to  be  experienced  by  railways, 
through  connexion  and  long  estabUshment. 
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Much  evidence  was  given  before  the  Committee  on  Ro&ds, 
appointed  by  the  Houae  of  Commons  in  183^,  on  the  possibility 
of  establishing  steam-carriages  on  common  roads  ;  and  there  wero 
many  persons  who  thought  they  saw  in  the  carriages  constructed 
by  Colonel  Maceroniand  Mr  Kollman,  rivals  to  engines  upon 
railivaya,  and  a  force  which  would  restore  travelling  to  its  an- 
cient thoroughfares.  It  cannot  be  asserted,  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  that  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  to  construct  an  effi- 
cient road  steam-coach !  but  though  many  have  been  made,  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded — no  one  has  oeen  long  or  beneficially  used ; 
and  there  appears  at  present  so  little  likelinood  that  one  will  be 
made,  that  we  will  altogether  omit  any  speculation  on  the  effect 
that  the  appearance  of  one  might  have  upon  the  maintenance  of 
turnpike  roads. 

While  a  diminution  of  traffic,  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent, 
has  taken  place  on  the  Great  Roads,  there  hiia  doubt'.ess  been 
a  considerable  increase  upon  many  Branch  lloads  leadin,;  to  rail- 
way stations.  Experience  goes  to  prove,  that  short  branch 
railways  are  not  remunerating  speculations  ;  therefore  the  increas- 
ed traflSc  un  these  lines  is  likely  to  continue.  And  it  is  piobable 
that  it  hi!!4  been  under-estimated  by  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Committees,  and  that  it  is  unknown  to  trustees  of  turnpike 
roads ;  for  iu  some  instances  the  roads  used  arc  parish  roads, 
and  in  others  new  turnpike  houses  have  not  vet  been  erected 
and  ueeommodated  to  the  altered  communications.  But  it  will 
be  readily  admitted,  that  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  roads  of 
which  we  now  speak,  cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  general  dimi- 
nution. Persons  travelling  to  London  from  the  majority  of  our 
large  towns  seldom  pay  one,  and  never  more  than  one  loll. 

I'here  is  n  railroad  now  open  from  Liverpool  to  London,  and 
there  will  soon  be  one  from  Bristol  to  London ;  then,  nine-tenths 
of  the  direct  travellers  between  Ireland  and  London  will  be  car- 
ried without  the  payment  of  any  toll  "      "" 
communication  between  Scotland  and  1 
railway  either  from  Lancaster  or  York 
these  railways  will  soon  be  extended  furl 
Wales  excepted,  there  is  scarcely  any 
Teller  going  more  than  100  mileN,  will  i 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  journey, 
traffic  OD  branch  roads  cannot  nearly  cc 
able  a  reduction. 

On  some  roads  great  diminution  of 
consequent  on  the  multiplicalJon  of  stea 
roads,  for  it  is  probable  that  land  traffic 
with  the  increase  of  steam  navigation, 
and  e&tuariee,  turnpike  trusts  have  beei 
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ed  through  the  competition  of  steam-boats;  and  tbongh  the  evil 
may  be  local,  it  most  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  No  person 
going  from  London  to  the  Netherlands  would  now  think  of  going 
to  Harwich  to  embark ;  few  persons  travelling  to  France,  now 
encounter  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  to  Dover ;  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and 
numbers  of  other  towns,  a  large  number  of  passengers  now  pass 
by  water,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  scarce  any  passage 
but  by  land. 

The  inequality  of  taxation,  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
turnpike  roads,  has  given  g^eat  advantage  to  the  most  novel  me- 
thods of  conveyance.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons reported,  in  1839,  that  ^  as  far  as  an  approximation  can  be 
'  made,  by  comparing  the  scale  of  duty  on  the  average  number  of 
<  passengers  conveyed  by  railroads  or  by  the  public  carriages, 
'  and  posting  on  common  roads,  it  appears  the  duty  is  as  fol-* 
'  lows :-  -For  every  passenger  by  the  railway,  one-eighth  of  t 
'  pennv  per  mile ;  for  every  passenger  by  a  stage-coach,  one- 
*  fourth  of  a  penny  per  mile ;  for  every  person  travelling  by  post, 
'  three-  fourths  of  a  penny  per  mile  ;  while  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
^  sengr,rs  by  water  is  entirely  free  from  duty.'  But  this  statement 
appears  to  us  to  be  inaccurate.  A  duty  of  one  penny  a  mile  is 
paid  for  every  eight  passengers  carried  on  a  railroJEul;  and  a  duty 
of  one  penny  a  mile  is  paid  for  every  coach  licensed  to  carry  four 
passengers.  This  is  true,  and  apparently]  ustifies  the  assertion  of  the 
Committee;  but  in  one  case  the  tax  is  levied  on  passengers  actually 
conveyed,  in  the  other  it  is  levied  on  the  permission  to  carry :  it 
IS  paid  only'when  the  railroad  company  carry  eight  passen^rs,  it 
is  paid  by  the  coachmaster  when  his  coach  is  empty.  It  is  true' 
tb^,  when  a  coach  is  licensed  to  carry  more  than  four  passen- 
gers, the  duty  is  somewhat  less  than  a  farthing  a  mile  a  head , 
tor  example — fifteen  passengers  may  be  carried  for  a  duty  of 
threepence  a  mile.  It  is  true  also  that  considerable  fraud  is  prae> 
tised  on  the  revenue  by  the  carriage  of  more  passengers  than  the 
liciHise  permits;  still  we  are  convinced  that  the  tax  paid  for 
coach  passengers  exceeds  the  amount  per  head,  as  it  is  stated  by 
th  i  Committee.  No  coach  licensed  to  carry  fifteen  passengers,  on 
axi  avenge  carries  twelve — an  average  of  seven  or  eight  is  nearer 
t}.e  truth ;  and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  mileage  duty  is  not 
tae  only  tax  payable  on  stage-coaches.  We  doubt,  therefore,  whe- 
ther a  halfpenny  a  mile  for  each  passenger  is  not  much  nearer  the 
fact,  than  the  sum  that  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Committee. 
Then,  assuming  this  amount  to  be  correct,  the  tax  on  coaches  is 
four  times  heavier  than  on  railroads,  while  on  steam-boats  there  is 
no  tax  at  alL  It  is  worthy  of  consideraticm  whether  the  difficulty  of 
collectinf  an  equitable  outy  on  steam-beat  travellers  has  not  been 
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exaggerated.  The  common  argument  for  their  exeipption  from 
duty,  as  it  has  been  urged  by  their  proprietors — ^  If  you  tax  our 
^passengers,  you  must  tax  those  in  ships  and  sailing  packets'— 
is  little  more  to  be  heeded  than  if  the  coachmaster  said — ^  Aa 
*  you  tax  the  coach  so  you  must  tax  the  stage- wagg^on  also/  We 
know  that  the  public  income  of  the  country  will  not  bear  great 
reductions;  but  in  common  justice,  an  equalizatipn  or  some  ap^ 
proach  to  it,  should  be  made,  and  the  burden  on  coach  and  post- 
masters lightened  ;^-e&pecially  as  the  burden  on  them  presses 
likewise  upon  the  funds  of  turnpike  trusts,  the  satisfaction  of  cre^ 
ditors,  and  the  maintenance  of  roads,  which  are  sufficiently  eur 
cumbered  with  more  immediate  difficulties* 

The  management  of  mail-coaches,  and  the  privilege  allowed 
them,  is  an  additional  cause  of  diminution  of  turnpike  tolls.  All 
mails,  whether  carrying  passengers  or  not,  are  exempt  from  tolls. 
Mails  running  into  London  formerly  carried  seven,  and  country 
mails  (not  running  into  London)  eight  passengers.  There 
were  not  many  country  mails :  letters  were  conveyed  in  carts 
and  on  horses,  excepting  on  considerable  roads,  and  between  im- 
portant towns.  At  present,  letters  are  carried  principally  on 
railways  into  London,  and  the  number  of  London  mails  has  been 
diminished  ;  but,  in  the  country,  the  number  of  mails  has  been 
ffreatly  increased.  In  several  places,  an  additional  delivery  of 
letters  has  been  established;  and  now,  day,  as  well  as  night 
mails,  run  to  varioas  towns  and  stations.  The  number  of  pas^ 
iengers  sent  toll-free  along  particular  roads  by  the  post-office,  is 
double,  and  in  some  cases  treble,  what  it  formerly  was ;  for,  in 
order  to  facilitate  contracts,  and  to  obtain  them  at  a  lower  rate, 
the  post-office,  instead  of  eight,  permits  twelve  passengers  to  be 
carried  by  mails.  And,  instead  of  confining  mail-coaches  to 
principal  roads  as  formerlv,  a  mail-coach  is  now,  in  most  cases 
when  an  application  is  made,  substituted  for  a  cart  or  horse  post. 
The  contract  for  the  coach  is  lower  than  that  for  the  cart,  on  ac- 
count of  the  privil^e  conferred  by  the  post-office  of  carrying 
passengers. 

It  is  now  the  object  of  every  coachmaster  to  convert  his 
coaches  into  mails.  He  persuades  the  gentlemen  residing  near  the 
road  his  coach  travels,  that  a  mail  would  be  convenient — a  peti- 
tion is  signed^— the  county  member  applied  to — and  at  once  the 
post-office  grants  a  ^  new  mail  ;*  which  certainly  benefits  the 
coachmaster  and  the  post-office,  but  is  as  certainly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  turnpike  tolls,  which  are  in  consequence  diminish- 
ed in  value,  pernaps,  by  L.lOO  a-year;  while,  for  the  ^new 
^  mail,'  the  nrnd  must  be  kept  in  better  condition.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  toll-paying  coaches  cannot  compete  with 
these  privileged  adveiyaries.     If  a  mail  is  established  on  a  road 
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where  there  are  coaches  already,  the  number  of  coaches  will 
probably  be  diminished;  if,  where  there  have  been  as  yet  no 
coaches,  there  is  the  greater  certainty  that  no  stage-coach  will 
be  started. 

To  remedy  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  to  provide 
against  the  increasing  difficulties  to  which  circumstances  have 
given  rise,  several  plans  have  been  proposed.  In  all  of  them, 
economy  of  management,  through  the  Consolidation  of  Trusts^ 
forms  an  important  and  principal  feature.  When  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committee  of  1839,  asked  Mr  Levy — whose  acute- 
ness  and  experience  give  gi:eat  value  to  his  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  roads — if  he  could  suggest  any  remedy  for  the 
evils   of  the  present   turnpike  trust    system,   he    answered^ 

*  There   is  a  remedy  which  would,  in   a  great  measure,  pay 

*  the  creditors,  and  lessen  the  tolls,  and  be  very  grateful  to 

*  the  public — to  consolidate  trusts :   not  to  have  trusts  for  par- 

*  ticular  places.  '  I  know/  he  continued,  *  at  Brighton  and 
^  Dover,  and  other  places,  there  are  four  or  five  trust  branches ; 
<  with  four  .or  five  solicitors;  and  four  or  five  treasurers;  all  em- 
^  ployed  at  a  salary,  when  one  salary  would  do,  and  one  would 

*  do  It  just  as  well  as  all.'  Consolidation  of  turnpike  trusts  is 
likewise  the  chief  remedy  set  forward  in  the  Report  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  But  it  is  right  that  we  should  8tat« 
the  whole  of  their  recommendations;  the  remedies  they  pro- 
pose ;  and  the  manner  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  They 
propose,  that  the  taxes  on  travelling  should  be  equalized  ;  that 
carriages  carrying  letters  in  England,  should  be  liable  to  toU, 
as  similar  carriages  are  at  present  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  that 
a  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  powers 
now  given  by  local  turnpike  acts,  and  that  a  consolidation  of 
trusts  should  be  effected.  With  these  suggestions  we  entirely 
concur,  and  would  only  add  a  slight  extension,  that  carriages 
employed  by  the  post-office  shouldbe  exempt  from  toll,  if  carry- 
ing letters  only,  and  not  also  passengers  and  parcels. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  more  important  remedy  of  Consoli- 
dation. The  extent  of  trusts,  as  now  constituted,  has  been  al- 
ready stated  to  be,  on  an  average,  nineteen  and  a  half  miles ;  the 
average  number  of  officers,  rather  more  than  three  to  every  trust, 
certainly  exceeds  the  number  necessary ;  and  it  b  in  the  charge 
of  their  salaries — which,  with  the  comparatively  small  item  of  law 
expenses,*  now  amount  to  L.6  a  mile  on  every  mile  of  turnpike 
road  in  England — that  th^  have  to  look  for  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  expenditure.  There  is  likewise  a  great  probability 
that  turnpike  trusts,  when  consolidated,  would  be  conducted  by 
more  efficient  officers  than  the  present — capable  of  economizing 
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the  resources,  by  avoidinj?  all  unnecessary  outlay,  and  a  genera) 
exercise  of  experience.  The  commissioners  quote  three  instances 
in  which  the  principle  of  consolidation  has  operated  favourably : 
that  of  the  trust  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Scotch  system,  es- 
pecially in  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Metropolitan 
trust.  The  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  both  turnpike  and  paro- 
chial, about  400  miles  in  extent,  are  under  one  body  of  com- 
missioners ;  and  by  their  course  of  manacrement  the  roads  have 
been  improved,  and  the  expense  diminished.  In  Scotland, 
money  applicable  to  the  use  of  turnpike  roads  is  borrowed  on 
the  personal  security  of  the  trustees,  to  whom  the  tolls  are 
wholly,  or  in  part,  assigned  for  their  indemnification  ;  but  those 
tolls  are,  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  applicable,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  repair  of  the  roads,  and  instances  have 
occurred  of  the  civil  court  directing  tolls  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved from  a  road,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  kept  in  a 
sufficient  state  of  repair. 

*  In  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  desirable  system  seems 
to  prevail,  a  general  meeting  of  commissioners,  composed  of  all 
persons  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  property  within  the 
county,  takes  place  periodically,  (six  times  a-year,  or  oftener,y 
and  has  the  control  over  all  the  turnpike  roads  in  the  county. 

*  The  turnpike  roads  are  divided  into  districts,  the  trustees 
of  which  are  all  the  proprietors  residing  on  or  near  the  line  of 
road.  Every  district  has  a  convener  or  chairman,  upon  whom 
the  principal  part  of  the  duty  devolves.  The  office  is  usually 
held  as  long  as  the  individual  desires  to  retain  it.  The  affairs 
of  each  district  are  administered  by  the  trustees  meeting  perio- 
dically for  that  purpose.'* 

The  Metropolitan  tru^t  comprehends  all  the  principal  roads 
near  London,  lying  north  of  the  Thames,  which  had  previously 
been  divided  into  several  different  trusts.  In  1827,  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  the  roads  in  the  district  were  in  moderate  repair ;  a 
large  and  expensive  establishment  of  officers  existed  ^  and  there 
was  a  heavy  debt.  The  establishment  has  been  since  reduced  by 
one-third  ;  the  debt  by  one-half;  the  roads  are  in  better  repair ; 
and  the  public  has  likewise  been  benefited  by  the  removal  of 
several  gates  further  firom  London — including  those  at  Tyburn 
and  Hyde-Park  Corner. 

We  are  sanguine  in  thinking  that  the  remedies,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  thushriefly  made,  if  carried  into  operation,  would  greatly 
diminish  the  embarrassments  of  turnpike  trusts,  give  security  to 
creditors,  and  leave  sufficient  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
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roads.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  both  respeoUngr  the 
machinery  by  which  the  improvements  of  turnpike  trusts  sboald 
be  effected,  and  that  to  which  the  conduct  of  them  should  in 
future  be  intrusted.  The  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  seemt 
to  us  somewhat  complicated.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  would 
place  the  management  of  parish  roads  in  the  same  hands  as  the 
direction  of  turnpike  roads.  The  Commissioners  consider  that  a 
sum  should  b^  advanced  by  Government,  on  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  for  paying  off  the  present  debt  at  its  fair  value. 

They  state  on  calculation,  that  the  existing  amount  of  tolls 
would  form  sufficient  security  for  the  money  so  advanced. 
They  recommend  that  the  Government  should  secure  interest 
to  persons  from  whom  this  money  may  be  borrowed,  and  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund«  They  are  likewise  of  opinion,  ^  that  the 
^  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  fair  value  of  each  separate  bond 
^  or  mortgage,  will  be  by  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 

*  commission  empowered  to  decide  on  each  case ;  reserving  to 

*  each  creditor  the  right  to  refer  the  value  of  his  claim  to  a  jury, 
'  or  to  arbitration ;  and  that  certificates,  bearing  interest,  should 
'  be  given  for  the  respective  amounts ;  or  that  the  total  amount 
^  required  for  liquidating  the  debt  should  be  borrowed  by  the 
^  Government,  upon  the  security  of  the  tolls.'* 

They  next  propose,  that  a  union  of  parishes  should  be  formed 
for  the  management  of  parish  roads,  (highways ;)  that  this  duty 
should   be  performed   oy  ^  Parliamentary  commissioners,  who 

*  should  form  districts  and  subdivisions  throughout  England  and 
'  Wales,  by  the  consolidation  oi  trusts  and  parishes ;  and  after 
'  having  divided  the  counties  into  districts  and  subdivisions,  should 
^  proceed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  different  trusts  in  eaeh 

*  district :  and  having  ascertained  the  value  of  their  respective 
^  debts,  then  to  enter  mto  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the  bond- 
V  holders,  or  liquidate  the  same  with  the  money  to  be  borrowed 

*  for  that  purpose.  That  they  should  then  apportion  to  the  dif- 
'  ferent  districts  and  subdivisions  respectively,  the  amount  of 

*  interest  to  be  paid  from  eaeh,  together  with  the  annual  amount 

*  of  the  sinking  fund,  tMch  should  be  ihejwst  lien  tq^m  the  toUs 

*  collected  therein.     That  each  district  should  have  a  General 

*  Board  of  Management,  and  eaeh  subdivision  a  Board  of  Way- 
'  wardens.  That  the  Subdivisional  Boards  shall  consist  of 
'  Parochial  Waywardens,   the  amount  of  whose  qualification 

*  should  be  determined  by  Parliament,  and  of  County  Magistrates, 

*  acting  for  and  residing  in  the  subdivisions,  and  should  have  a 

*  chairman  and  vice-chairman.    That  the  District  Board  should 
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Art.  VIIL-^The  Dramatic  Works  q^ Wycherlet,  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar.  ffith  Biographical  and  Critical 
Notices.     By  Leigh  Hunt.     8vo.     London:  1840. 

Tll^E  have  a  kindness  for  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  We  form  our  judg- 
^^  ment  of  him,  indeed,  only  from  events  of  universal  noto- 
riety— from  his  own  works,  and  from  the  works  of  other  writers, 
who  have  generally  abused  him  in  the  most  rancorous  manner. 
But,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  he  is  a  very  clever,  a  very 
honest,  and  a  very  good-natured  man.  We  can  clearly  discern, 
together  with  many  merits,  many  serious  faults  both  in  his  wri- 
tings and  in  his  conduct.  But  we  really  think  that  there  is 
hardly  a  man  living  whose  merits  have  been  so  grudgingly  al- 
lowed, and  whose  faults  have  been  so  cruelly  expiated. 

In  some  respects,  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  is  excellently  qualified  for 
the  task  which  he  has  now  undertaken.  His  style,  in  spite  of  its 
mannerism — nay,  partly  by  reason  of  its  mannerism — is  well 
suited  for  light,  garrulous,  desultory  ajia^  half  critical  half  bio- 
graphical. We  do  not  always  agree  with  his  literary  judgments ; 
but  we  find  in  him  what  is  very  rare  in  our  time — ^the  power  of 
justly  appreciating  and  heartily  enjoying  good  things  of  very 
diflferent  kinds.  He  can  adore  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  without 
denying  poetical  genius  to  the  author  of  *  Alexander's  Feast ;'  or 
fine  observation,  rich  fancy,  and  exquisite  humour  to  him  who 
imagined  *  Will  Honeycomb*  and  *  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.'  He 
has  pSLid  particular  attention  to  the  history  of  the  English  drama, 
from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  down  to  our  own  time,  and  has  every 
right  to  be  heard  with  respect  on  that  subject 

The  plays  to  which  he  now  acts  as  introducer  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  very  respectable 
people,  ought  not  to  be  reprinted.  In  this  opinion  we  can  by  no 
means  concur.  We  cannot  wish  that  any  work  or  class  of 
works  which  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  human  mind, 
and  which  illustrates  the  character  of  an  important  epoch  in 
letters,  politics,  and  morals,  should  disappear  from  the  world.  If 
we  err  in  this  matter,  we  err  with  the  gravest  men  and  bodies  of 
men  in  the  empire,  and  especially  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  with  the  great  schools  of  learning  which  are  connected  with 
her.  The  whole  liberal  education  of  our  countrymen  is  con- 
ducted on  the  principle,  that  no  book  which  is  valuable,  either  by 
reason  of  the  excellence  of  its  style,  or  by  reason  of  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  history,  polity,  and  manners  of  nations, 
should  be  withheld  from  the  student  on  account  of  its  impurity. 
The  Athenian  Comedies,  in  which  there  are  scarcely  a  hundred 
lines  together  without  some  passage  of  which  Rochester  would 
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have  been  ashamed,  have  been  reprinted  at  the  Pitt  Press  and 
the  Clarendon  Press,  under  the  directioa  of  syndics  and  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  Universities ;  and  have  been  illustrated 
with  notes  by  reverend,  very  reverend,  and  rij^ht  reverend  com- 
mentators. Every  year  the  most  distino^uished  young  men  in 
the  kingdom  are  examined  by  bishops  and  professors  of  divinity 
in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juve* 
naU  There  is  certainly  something  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  idea 
of  a  conclave  of  venerable  fathers  of  the  church  rewarding  a 
lad  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  writings,  compared  with 
which  the  loosest  tale  in  Prior  is  modest.  But  for  our  own 
part  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  societies  which  direct  the 
education  of  the  English  gentry,  have  herein  judged  wisely.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient 
literature  enlarges  and  enriches  the  mind.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  a  man  whose  mind  has  been  thus  enlarged  and  enriched,  is 
likely  Co  be  far  more  useful  to  the  state  and  to  the  church,  than  one 
who  is  unskilled,  or  little  skilled  in  classical  learning.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that,  in  a  world  so  full 
of  temptation  as  this,  any  gentleman,  whose  life  would  have  been 
virtuous  if  he  had  not  read  Aristophanes  and  Juvenal,  will  be  made 
vicious  by  reading  them.  A  man  who,  exposed  to  all  the  influ- 
ences of  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  is  yet 
afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  the  influences  of  a  few  Greek  or 
Latin  verses,  acts,  we  think,  much  like  the  felon  who  begged 
the  sherifis  to  let  him  have  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head  trom 
the  door  of  Newgate  to  the  gallows,  because  it  was  a  drizzling 
morning,  and  he  was  apt  to  take  cold. 

The  virtue  which  the  world  wants  is  a  healthful  virtue,  not  a 
valetudinarian  virtue — a  virtue  which  can  expose  itself  to  the 
risks  inseparable  from  all  spirited  exertion — not  a  virtue  which 
keeps  out  of  the  common  air  for  fear  of  infection,  and  eschews 
the  common  food  as  too  stimulating.  It  would  be  indeed  ab- 
surd to  attempt  to  keep  men  from  acquiring  those  qualifications 
which  fit  them  to  play  their  part  in  life  with  honour  to  them- 
selves and  advantage  to  their  country,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
a  delicacy  which  cannot  be  preserved — a  delicacy  which  a  walk 
from  Westminster  to  the  Temple  is  sufficient  to  destroy. 

But  we  should  be  justly  chargeable  with  gross  inconsistency, 
if,  while  we  defend  the  policy  which  invites  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  study  such  writers  as  Theocritus  and  Catullus,  we 
were  to  set  up  a  cry  against  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Country 
'  Wife,'  or  the  *  Way  of  the  Worid.'  .  The  immoral  English 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  indeed  much  less  excu- 
sable than  those  of  Greece  and  Home.  But  the  worst  English 
writings  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  decent,  compared  with 
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much  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  Greece  and  Rome. 
Plato,  we  have  little  ^oubt,  was  a  much  better  man  than   Sir 
George  Etherege.     But  Plato  has  written  things  at  which  Sir 
George  Etherege  would  hare  shuddered.  Buckhurst  and  Sedley, 
even  m  those  wild  orgies  at  the  Cock  in  Bow  Street,  for  which 
they  were  pelted  by  the  rabble  and  fined  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  would  never  have  dared  to  hold  such  discourse  as  passed 
between  Socrates  and  Phsedrus  on  that  fine  summer  day,  under 
the  plane-tree,  while  the  fountain  warbled  at  their  feet,  and  the 
cicadas  chirped  overhead.     If  it  be,  as  we  think  it  is,  desira- 
ble that  an  English  gentleman  should  be  well  informed  tonch- 
ing  the  government  and  the  manners  of  little  commonwealths, 
which  both  in  place  and  time  are  far  removed  from  us — whose 
independence  has  been  more  than  two  thousand  years  extin- 
guished, whose  language  has  not  been  spoken  for  ages,  and 
whose  ancient  magnificence  is  attested  only  by  a  few  broken  co- 
lumns and  friezes — much  more  must  it  be  desirable  that  he  should 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  public  mind  of 
his  own  country ;  and  with  the  causes,  the  nature,  and  the  extent 
of  those  revolutions  of  opinion  and  feeling,  which,  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  have  alternately  raised  and  depressed  the  standard 
of  our  national  morality.     And  knowledge  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
very  sparingly  gleaned  from  Parliamentary  debates,  from  state 
papers,  and  from  the  works  of  grave  historians.     It  must  either 
not  be  acquired  at  all,  or  it  must  be  acquired  by  the  perusal  of 
the  light  literature  which  has  at  various  periods  been  fashion- 
able.    We  are  therefore  by  no  means  disposed  to  condemn  this 
publication,  though  we  certainly  cannot  recommend  the  hand- 
some volume*  before  us  as  an  appropriate  Christmas  present  for 
young  ladies. 

We  have  said  that  we  think  the  present  publication  perfectly 
justifiable.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  seems  to  hold  that  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  the 
charge  of  immorality  so  often  brought  against  the  literature  of  the 
Restoration.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  bringing  to  the 
judgment-seat  the  merciless  rigour  of  Lord  AngeTo;  but  we 
really  think  that  such  flagitious  and  impudent  offenders  as  those 
who  are  now  at  the  bar,  deserved  at  least  the  gentle  rebuke  of 
Escalus.     Mr  Leigh  Hunt  treats  the  whole  matter  a  little  too 

*  Mr  M oxon,  its  publisher,  is  well  entitled  to  commendation  and  sup- 
port for  having,  by  a  series  of  correfiponding  Reprints,  (comprising  the 
works  of  the  elder  Dramatists,) — executed  in  a  compendious  bat  ^ery 
comely  form,  and  accompanied  with  useful  prolegomena — put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  one  desirous  of  such  an  acquisition,  to  procure,  at  a  coinpa* 
nitively  ttBall  costy  the  noblest  Dramatic  Lijbrary  in  the  world. 
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much  in  the  easy  style  of  Lucio^  and  perhaps  his  exceeding 
lenity  disposes  us  to  be  somewhat  too  severe* 

And  yet,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  severe.  For,  in  truth,  this 
part  of  our  literature  is  a  disgrace  to  our  language  and  our  na« 
tional  character.  It  is  clever,  indeed,  and  very  entertaining ; 
but  it  is,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  words,  *  earthly,  sen- 
*  sual,  devilish.'  Its  indecency,  though  perpetually  such  as  is 
condemned,  not  less  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  than  by  those  of 
morality,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  disgraceful  a  fault  as  its  sin* 
gularly  inhuman  spirit.  We  have  here  Belial,  not  as  when  he 
inspired  Ovid  and  Ariosto,  *  graceful  and  humane,'  but  with 
the  iron  eye  and  cruel  sneer  of  Mephistopheles.  We  find  our« 
selves  in  a  world,  in  which  the  laoies  are  like  very  profligate, 
impudent,  and  unfeeling  men,  and  in  which  the  men  are  too  bad 
for  any  place  but  Pandsemonium  or  Norfolk  Island.  We  are 
surrounded  by  foreheads  of  bronze,  hearts  like  the  nether  mill* 
Stone,  and  tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell. 

Dry  den  defended  or  excused  his  own  offences,  and  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  by  pleading  the  example  of  the  earlier  English 
dramatists ;  and  Mr  Lfcigh  Hunt  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
force  in  the  plea.  We  altogether  differ  from  this  opinion.  The 
crime  charged  is  not  mere  coarseness  of  expression.  The  terms 
which  are  delicate  in  one  age,  become  gross  in  the  next.  The 
diction  of  the  English  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  sometimes 
such  as  Addison  would  not  have  ventured  to  imitate ;  and  Addi« 
son,  the  standard  of  purity  in  his  own  age,  used  many  phrases 
which  are  now  proscribed.  Whether  a  thing  shall  be  designated 
by  a  plain  noun-substantive,  or  by  a  circumlocution,  is  mere 
matter  of  fashion.  Morality  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the  ques* 
tion.  But  morality  is  deeply  interested  in  this — that  what  is 
immoral  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  susceptible  in  constant  connexion  with  what  is  attractive. 
For  every  person  who  has  observed  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
association  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  knows, 
that  whatever  is  constantly  presented  to  the  imagination  in 
connexion  with  what  is  attractive,  will  commonly  itself  be- 
come attractive.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  inde- 
licate writing  in  Fletcher  and  Massmger ;  and  more  than 
might  be  wished  even  in  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  who 
are  comparatively  pure.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  their 
plays  any  systematic  attempt  to  associate  vice  with  those  things 
which  men  value  most  and  desire  most,  and  virtue  with  every 
thing  ridiculous  and  degrading.  And  such  a  systematic  attempt 
we  find  in  the  whole  dramatic  literature  of  the  generation  which 
followed  the  return  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  will  take,  as  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean,  a  single  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  happiness  of  mankind — conjugal  fidelity.     We 
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can  at  present  hardly  call  to  mind  a  single  English  play,  written 
before  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  character  of  a  seducer  of  mar- 
ried women  is  represented  in  a  favourable  light.  We  remember 
many  plays  in  which  such  persons  are  baffl^,  exposed,  covered 
with  derision,  and  insulted  by  triumphant  husbands.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  Falstaff,  with  all  his  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Brisac  in  Fletcher's  *  Elder  Brother' — and  of 
Ricardoand  Ubatdo,  in  Massinger's  '  Picture.'  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  '  Fatal  Dowery,'  and '  Love's  Cruelty,'  the  outraged  honour  of 
families  is  repaired  by  a  bloody  revenge.  If  now  and  then  the 
lover  is  represented  as  an  accomplished  man,  and  the  husband  as 
a  person  of  weak  or  odious  character,  this  only  makes  the  tri- 
umph of  female  virtue  the  more  signal ;  as  in  Jonson's  Celia  and 
Mrs  Fitzdottrel,  and  in  Fletcher's  Maria«  In  general,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,  either  treat  the  breach  of  the  marriage-vow  as  a 
serious  crime — or,  if  they  treat  it  as  matter  for  laughter,  turn  the 
laugh  against  the  gallant. 

On  the  contrary,  during  the  forty  years  which  followed  the 
Restoration,  the  whole  body  of  the  dramatists  invariably  repre- 
sent adultery — we  do  not  say  as  a  peccadillo — we  do  not  say  as 
an  error  which  the  violence  of  passion  may  excuse — but  as  the 
calling  of  a  fine  gentleman — as  a  grace  without  which  his  cha- 
racter would  be  imperfect.  It  is  as  essential  to  his  breeding  and 
to  his  place  in  society  that  he  should  make  love  to  the  wives  of 
his  neighbours,  as  that  he  should  know  French,  or  that  he  should 
have  a  sword  at  his  side.  In  all  this  there  is  no  passion,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  that  can  be  called  preference.  The  hero  in- 
trigues, just  as  he  wears  a  wig ;  because,  if  he  did  not,  he  would 
be  a  queer  fellow,  a  city,  prig,  perhaps  a  Puritan.  All  the 
agreeable  qualities  are  always  given  to  the  gallant.  All  the  con- 
tempt and  aversion  are  the  portion  of  the  unfortunate  husband. 
Take  Dryden  for  example ;  and  compare  Woodall  with  Brain- 
sick, or  Lorenzo  with  Gomez.  Take  Wycherley,  and  compare 
Horner  with  IMnchwife.  Take  Vanbrugh,  and  compare  Con- 
stant with  Sir  John  Brute.  Take  Farquhar,  and  compare 
Archer  with  Squire  Sullen.  Take  Congreve,  and  compare  Bell- 
raour  with  Fondlewife,  Careless  with  Sir  Paul  Plyant,  or  Scan- 
dal with  Foresight.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  many  more  which 
might  be  named,  the  dramatist  evidently  does  his  best  to  make 
the  person  who  commits  the  injury  graceful,  sensible,  and  spirited  ; 
and  the  person  who  suffers  it  a  fool  or  a  tyrant,  or  both. 

Mr  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  attempted  to  set  up  a  defence  for 
this  way  of  writing.  The  dramatists  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  not,  according  to  him,  tq  be  tried  by 
the  standard  of  morality  which  exists,  and  ought  to  exist  in  real 
'*fe.     Their  world  is  a  eonveiitional  Morld.     'Jlieir  heroes  and 
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heroines  belong,  not  to  England,  not  to  Christendom,  but  to 
an  Utopia  of  gallantry,  to  a  Fairyland,  where  the  Bible  and 
Burns's  Justice  are  unknown — where  a  prank  which  on  this  earth 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  pillory,  is  merely  matter  for  a  peal 
of  elvish  laughter.  A  real  Homer,  a  real  Careless  would,  it  is 
admitted,  be  exceedingly  bad  men.  But  to  predicate  morality 
or  immorality  of  the  Horner  of  Wvcherley,  and  the  Careless  of 
Congreve,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  arraign  a  sleeper  for  his 
dreams.  They  belong  *  to  the  regions  of  pure  comedy,  where 
^no  cold  moral  reigns— when  we  are  amongst  them  we  are 
^  amongst  a  chaotic  people.     We  are  not  to  judge  them  by  our 

*  usages.  No  reverend  institutions  are  insulted  by  their  proceed* 
^  ings,  for  they  have  none  among  them.  No  peace  of  families  is 
^  violated,  for  no  family  ties  exist  among  them.    There  is  neither 

*  right  nor  wrong — gratitude  or  its  opposite — claim  or  duty — 
^  paternity  or  sonship." 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  summary  of  Mr  Lamb's  doctrine. 
We  are  sure  that  we  do  not  wish  to  represent  him  un&irly.  For 
we  admire  his  genius;  we  love  the  kind  nature  which  appears  in 
all  his  writings;  and  we  cherish  his  memory  as  much  as  if  we 
had  known  him  personally.  But  we  must  plainly  say  that  his 
argument,  though  ingenious,  is  altogether  sophistical. 

Of  course  we  perfectly  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  a  writer 
to  create  a  conventional  world  in  which  things  forbidden  by  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Statute  Book  shall  be  lawful,  and  yet  that  the 
exhibition  may  be  harmless,  or  even  edifying.  For  example,  we 
suppose  that  the  most  austere  critics  would  not  accuse  Fenelon  of 
impiety  and  immorality,  on  account  of  his  Telemachus  and  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  In  Telemachus  and  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  we  have  a  false  religion,  and  consequently  a  morality  which 
is  in  some  points  incorrect.  We  have  a  right  and  a  wrong,  differ- 
ing from  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  real  life.  It  is  represented 
as  the  first  duty  of  men  to  pay  honour  to  Jove  and  Minerva. 
Philocles,  who  employs  his  leisure  in  making  graven  images  of 
these  deities,  is  extolled  for  his  piety  in  a  way  which  contrasts 
singularly  with  the  expressions  of  Isaiah  on  the  same  subject. 
The  dead  are  judged  by  Myios,  and  rewarded  with  lasting  happi- 
ness  for  actions  which  Fenelon  would  have  been  the  first  to  pro* 
nounce  splendid  sins.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr  Soutbey's 
Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  heroes  and  heroines.  In  Thalaba, 
to  speak  in  derogation  of  the  Arabian  impostor  is  blasphemy 
— to  drink  wine  is  a  crime — to  perform  ablutions,  and  to  pay 
honour  to  the  holy  cities,  are  works  of  merit.  In  the  Curse  of 
Kehama,  Kailyal  is  commended  for  her  devotion  to  the  statue 
of  Mariataly,  the  goddess  of  the  poor.     But  certainly  no  person 
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will  accuse  Mr  Southey  of  having^  promoted  or  intended  to  pro- 
mote either  Islamism  or  Brabminism. 

It  is  eftsy  to  see  why  the  conventional  worlds  of  Fenelon  and 
Mr  Southey  are  unobjectionable.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
Utterly  unlike  the  real  world  in  which  we  live.  The  state  of 
society,  the  laws  even  of  the  physical  world,  sure  so  different  from 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  that  we  cannot  be  shocked  at 
finding  the  morality  also  very  different.  But  in  truth,  the  moral- 
ity of  these  conventional  worlds  differs  from  the  morality  of  the 
real  world,  only  in  points  where  there  is  no  danger  that  the  r^al 
world  will  ever  go  wrong.  The  generosity  and  docility  of 
Teleroachus,  the  fortitude,  the  modesty,  the  filial  tenderness  of 
Kailyal,  are  virtues  of  all  ages  and  nations.  And  there  was  very 
little  danger  that  the  Dauphin  would  worship  Miperva,  or  that 
an  English  damsel  would  dance  with  a  bucket  on  her  head  before 
the  statue  of  Mariataly. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with  what  Mr  jCharles^  Lamb  calls 
the  conventional  world  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve.  Here  the 
costume,  the  manners,  the  topics  of  conversation  are  those  of  the 
real  town,  and  of  the  passing  day.  The  hero  is  in  all  superficial 
accomplishments  exactly  the  fine  gentleman,  whom  every  youth 
in  the  pit  would  gladly  resemble.  The  heroine  is  the  fine  lady, 
whom  every  youth  in  the  pit  would  gladly  marry.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  some  place  which  is  as  well  known  to  the  audience  as  their 
own  bouses,  in  St  James's  Park,  or  Hyde  Park,  or  Westminster 
HalU  The  lawyer  bustles  about  with  his  bag,  between  the 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer.  The  Peer  calls  for  his  car- 
riage to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  private  bill.  A  hundred 
little  touches  are  employed  to  make  the  fictitious  world  appear 
like  the  actual  world.  And  the  immorality  is  of  a  sort  which 
never  can  be  out  of  date,  and  which  all  the  force  of  religion,  law, 
and  public  opinion  united  can  but  imperfectly  restrain. 

In  the  name  of  art,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  virtue,  we  pro* 
test  against  the  principle  that  the  world  of  pure  comedy  is  one 
into  which  no  moral  enters.  If  comedy  be  an  imitation,  under 
whatever  conventions,  of  real  life,  how  is  it  possible  that  it 
can  have  no  reference  to  the  great  rule  which  directs  life,  and 
to  feelings  which  are  called  forth  by  every  incident  of  life  ? 
If  what  Mr  Charles  Lamb  says  were  correct,  the  inference 
would  be,  that  these  dramatists  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  very  first  principles  of  their  craft.  Pure  landscape  painting 
into  which  no  light  or  shade  enters,  pure  portrait  painting  into 
which  no  expression  enters,  are  phrases  less  at  variance  with 
sound  criticism,  than  pure  comedy  into  which  no  moral  enters. 

But  it  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  world  of  these  dramatists  is  a 
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world  into  which  no  moral  enters.  Morality  constantly  enters 
into  that  world,  a  sound  morulityy  and  an  unsound  morality;  (ha 
sound  morality  to  be  insulted,  derided,  associated  with  every  thinff 
mean  and  hateful  i  the  unsound  morality  to  be  set  pflf  to  every  act' 
vantage,  and  inculcated  by  all  methods,  direct  and  indirect.  It 
is  no(  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  conventional 
world  feel  reverence  for  sacred  institutions,  and  fao^ily  ties* 
Fondlewife,  Pinch  wife,  every  person  in  short  of.  narrow  under* 
standing,  and  disgusting  manners,  exprenes  that  reverence 
strongly*  The  heroes  and  heroines  too,  have  a  moral  code  of 
their  own,  an  exceedingly  bad  one ;  but  not,  as  Mr  Charles  Lamb 
seems  to  think,  a  code  existing  only  in  the  imagination  ot 
dramatists*  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  code  actually  received,  and 
obeyed  by  great  numbers  of  people.  We  need  not  go  to  Utopia 
or  Fairyland  to  find  them.  They  are  near  at  hand.  EverjT 
night  some  of  them  play  at  the  *  hells*  in  the  Quadrant,  and  others 
pace  the  Piazza  in  Covent-Garden.  AVithout  flying  to  Nephelo* 
coccygia,  or  to  the  Court  of  Queen  Man,  we  can  meet 
with  sharpers,  bullies,  hard-hearted  impudent  debauchees,  and 
women  worthy  of  such  paramours.  The  morality  of  the 
/  Country  Wife'  and  the  ^  Old  Bachelor,'  is  the  morality,  not, 
as  Mr  Charles  Lamb  maintains,  of  an  unreal  world,  but  of  a 
world  which  is  a  great  deal  too  real.  It  is  the  morality,  not  of  a 
chaotic  people,  but  of  low  town-rakes,  and  of  those  ladies  whom 
the  newspapers  call  *  dashing  Cyprians.'  And  the  question  is 
simply,  whether  a  man  of  genius,  who  constantly  and  systematic 
oally  endeavours  to  make  this  sort  of  character  attractive^  hy 
uniting  it  with  beauty,  grace,  dignity,  spirit,  a  high  social  posi« 
tion,  popularity,  literature,  wit,  taste,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
brilliant  success  in  every  undertaking,  does  or  does  not  make  an 
ill  use  of  his  powers.  We  own  that  we  are  unable  to  understand 
how  this  question  can  be  answered  in  any  way  but  one« 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  in  justice  to  the  writers  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  thus  severely,  that  they  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  creatures  of  their  age.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  that 
age  encouraged  immorality  which  no  other  age  would  have  tole-i 
rated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  this  great  depra- 
vation of  the  national  taste  i?(as  the  effect  of  the  prevalence  of 
Puritanism  under  the  Commonwealth. 

To  punish  public  outrages  on  morals  and  religion  is  unques^ 
tionably  within  the  competence  of  rulers.  But  when  a  govern* 
ment,  not  content  with  requiring  decency,  requires  sanctity,  it 
oversteps  the  bounds  which  mark  its  proper  functions*  And  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  \yiiversal  rule,  that  a  government 
which  attempts  more  than  it  ought  will  perform  less.    A  law<» 
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giver  who,  in  order  to  protect  distressed  borrowers,  limits  the 
rate  of  interest,  either  makes  it  impossible  for  the  objects  of  his 
care  to  borrow  at  all,  or  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst 
class  of  usurers.  A  lawgiver  who,  from  tenderness  for  labouring 
men,  fixes  the  hours  of  their  work  and  the  amount  of  their  wages, 
is  certiun  to  make  them  tat  more  wretched  than  he  found  them. 
And  so  a  government  which,  not  content  with  repressing  scan- 
dalous excesses,  demands  from  its  subjects  fervent  and  austere 
piety,  will  soon  discover  that,  while  attempting  to  render  an  im- 
possible service  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  it  has  in  truth  only  pro- 
moted vice. 

For  what  are  the  means  by  which  a  government  can  effect 
its  ends  ?  Two  only,  rewards  and  punishments ; — powerful  means, 
indeed,  for  influencing  the  exterior  act,  but  altogether  impotent 
for  the  purpose  of  touching  the  heart.  A  public  functionary 
who  is  told  that  he  will  be  advanced  if  he  is  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  turned  out  of  his  place  if  he  is^  not,  will  probably  go  to  mass 
every  morning,  exclude  meat  from  his  table  on  Fridays,  shrive 
himself  regularly,  and  perhaps  let  his  superiors  know  that  he 
wears  a  hair  ^hirt  next  his  skin.  Under  a  Puritan  government, 
a  person  who  is  apprised.that  piety  is  essential  to  thriving  in  the 
world,  will  be  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  or,  as  he 
will  call  it.  Sabbath,  and  will  avoid  a  theatre  as  if  it  were  plague- 
stricken.  Such  a  show  of  religion  as  this,  the  hope  of  gain  and 
the  fear  of  loss  will  produce,  at  a  week's  notice,  in  any  abundance 
which  a  government  may  require.  But  under  this  show,  sensu- 
ality, ambition,  avarice,  and  hatred  retain  unimpaired  power ; 
and  the  seeming  convert  has  only  added  to  the  vices  of  a  man  of 
the  world  all  the  still  darker  vices  which  are  engendered  by  the 
constant  practice  of  dissimulation.  The  truth  cannot  be  long 
concealed.  The  public  discovers  that  the  grave  persons  who 
are  proposed  to  it  as  patterns,  are  more  utterly  destitute  of  moral 
principle  and  of  moral  sensibility  than  avowed  libertines.  It 
sees  that  these  Pharisees  are  further  removed  from  real  goodness 
than  publicans  and  harlots.  And,  as  usual,  it  rushes  to  the  ex- 
treme opposite  to  that  which  it  quits.  It  considers  a  high  reli- 
gious profession  as  a  sure  mark  of  meanness  and  depravity.  On 
the  very  first  day  on  which  the  restraint  of  fear  is  taken  away, 
and  on  which  men  can  venture  to  say  what  they  feel,  a  frightful 
peal  of  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  proclaims  that  the  short*sighted 
policy  which  aimed  at  making  a  nation  of  saints  has  made  a  na- 
tion of  scoffers. 

It  was  thus  in  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  Jiis  old  age  became  religious, 
and  determined  that  his  subjects  should  bereligious  too — shrugged 
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his  shoulders  and  knitted  his  brows  if  he  observed  at  his  levee  or 
near  his  dinner- table  any  gentleman  who  neglected  the  duties  en- 
joined by  the  church — and  rewarded  piety  wiUi  blue  ribands,  invita- 
tions to  Marl],  governments^  pensions,  and  regiments.  Forthwith 
Versailles  became,  in  every  tmng  but  dress,  a  convent.  The  pulpits 
and  confessionals  were  surrounded  by  swords  and  embroidery.  The 
marshals  of  France  were  much  in  prayer ;  and  there  was  hardly 
one  among  the  dukes  and  peers  who  did  not  carry  good  little 
books  in  his  pocket,  fast  during  Lent,  and  communicate  at 
Easter.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the 
blessed  work,  boasted  that  devotion  had  become  quite  the  fashion. 
A  fashion  indeed  it  was ;  and  like  a  fashion  it  passed  away.  No 
sooner  had  the  old  king  been  carried  to  St  Denis,  than  the  whole 
court  unmasked.  Every  man  hastened  to  indemnify  himself,  by 
the  excess  of  licentiousness  and  impudence,  for  years  of  mortifi* 
cation.  The  same  persons  who,  a  few  mouths  before,  with  meek 
voices  and  demure  looks,  had  consulted  divines  about  the  state 
of  their  souls,  now  surrounded  the  midnight  table,  where,  amidst 
the  bounding  of  champagne  corks,  a  drunken  prince,  enthroned 
between  Dubois  and  Madame  de  Parabere,  hiccoughed  out 
atheistical  arguments  and  obscene  jests.  The  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  a  time  of  kcense ; 
but  the  most  dissolute  men  of  that  generation  would  have  blushed 
at  the  orgies  of  the  Regency. 

It  was  the  same  with  our  Others  in  the  time  of  the  Great 
Civil  War.  We  are  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  great  debt 
which  mankind  owes  to  the  Puritans  of  that  time,  the  deliverers 
of  England,  the  founders  of  the  great  American  Commonwealths. 
But  in  the  day  of  their  power  they  committed  one  great  fault, 
which  left  deep  and  lasting  traces  in  the  national  character  and 
manners.  'I'^ey  mistook  the  end  and  overrated  the  force  of 
government.  They  determined  not  merely  to  protect  religion 
and  public  morals  from  insult — an  object  for  which  the  civil  sword, 
in  discreet  hands,  may  be  beneficially  employed — but  to  make 
the  people  committed  to  their  rule  truly  devout  Yet  if  thev 
had  only  reflected  on  events  which  they  bad  themselves  witnessed, 
and  in  which  they  had  themselves  borne  a  great  part,  they  would 
have  seen  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  their  enterprise. 
They  had  lived  under  a  government  which,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  did  all  that  could  be  done,  by  lavish  Dounty  and  by 
rigorous  punishment,  to  enforce  conformity  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  person  suspected  of 
hostility  to  that  church  had  the  smallest  chance  of  obtaining  fa- 
vour at  the  court  of  Charles.  Avowed  dissent  was  punished  by 
imprisonment,  by  ignominious  exposure,  by  cruel  mutilations. 
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tnA  by  rainoufl  fines.  And  the  event  had  been,  that  the  Church 
had  fallen,  and  had,  in  its  fall,  dragged  down  with  it  a  monarchy 
which  had  stood  six  hundred  years.  The  Puritan  might  hare 
learned,  if  from  nothing  else,  yet  from  his  own  recent  victory, 
that  governments  which  attempt  thinc^  beyond  their  reach  are 
likely  not  merely  to  fail,  but  to  produce  an  effect  directly  the 
opposite  of  that  which  they  contemplate  as  desirable. 

All  this  was  overlooked.  The  saints  were  to  inherit  the  earth. 
The  theatres  were  closed.  The  fine  arts  were  placed  under  ab- 
surd restraints.  Vices  which  had  never  before  been  even  mis- 
demeanors were  made  capital  felonies.  And  it  was  solemnly 
resolved  by  Parliament,  ^  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  but 
*  such  as  the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness.'  The 
pious  assembly  had  a  Bible  lying  on  the  table  for  reference* 
If  they  had  consulted  it  they  might  have  learned  that  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  grow  together  inseparably,  and  must  either  be 
spared  together,  or  rooted  up  together.  To  know  whether  a  man 
was  really  godly  was  impossible.  But  it  was  easy  to  know 
whether  he  had  a  plain  dress,  lank  hair,  no  starch  in  his  linen, 
no  gay  furniture  in  his  house;  whether  he  talked  through  his 
nose,  and  showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes ;  whether  he  named  hte 
children  Assurance,  Tribulation,  or  Maher-shalaUhash-baz — 
whether  he  avoided  Spring  Garden  when  in  town,  and  abstained 
from  hunting  and  hawking  when  in  the  country — whether  he  ex- 
pounded hard  scriptures  to  his  troop  of  dragoons,  and  talked  in 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means  about  seeking  the  Lord.  These 
were  tests  which  could  easily  be  applied.  The  misfortune 
was,  that  they  were  tests  which  proved  nothing.  Such  as  they 
were,  they  were  employed  by  the  dominant  party.  And  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  a  crowd  of  impostors,  in  every  walk  of  life, 
began  to  mimic  and  to  caricature  what  were  then  regarded  as 
the  outwafd  signs  of  sanctity.  The  nation  was  not  duped.  The 
restraints  of  that  gloomy  time  were  such  as  would  have  been 
impatiently  borne,  if  imposed  by  men  who  were  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  saints.  Those  restraints  became  altogether  insup- 
fortable  when  they  were  known  to  be  kept  op  for  the  profit  of 
ypocrites.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  even  if  the  Royal  Family 
haa  never  returned — even  if  Richard  Cromwell  or  Henry  Crom- 
well had  been  at  the  head  of  the  administration — there  would 
Iiave  been  a  great  relaxation  of  manners.  Before  the  Revolution 
many  signs  indicated  that  a  period  of  license  was  at  hand.  The 
Restoration  crushed  for  a  time  the  Puritan  party,  and  placed 
supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  libertine.  The  political  counter- 
revolution assisted  the  moral  counter-revolution,  and  was  in  turn 
assisted  by  it.     A  period  of  wild  and  desperate  dissoluteiiess 
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followed.  Even  in  remote  manor-houses  and  hamlets  the  change 
was  In  some  degree  felt ;  but  in  London  the  outbreak  of  ae« 
bauehery  was  appalling;.  And  in  London  the  places  most  deeply- 
infected  were  the  Palace,  the  quarters  inhaoited  by  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  was  on  the  support  of  these 
parts  of  the  town  that  the  playhouses  depended.  The  character 
of  the  drama  became  conformed  to  the  character  of  its  patrons. 
The  comic  poet  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  most  deeply  corrupted 
part  of  a  corrupted  society.  And  in  the  plays  before  us,  we  find 
distilled  and  condensed,  the  essential  spirit  of  the  fashionable 
world  during  the  Anti-puritan  reaction. 

The  Puritan  had  affected  formality ;  the  comic  poet  laughed 
at  decorum.  The  Puritan  had  frowned  at  innocent  diversions ; 
the  comic  poet  took  under  his  patronage  the  most  flagitious  ex- 
cesses. The  Puritan  had  canted  ;  the  comic  poet  blasphemed. 
The  Puritan  had  made  an  affair  of  gallantry  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy ;  the  comic  poet  represented  it  as  an  honour- 
able distinction.  The  Puritan  spoke  with  disdain  of  the  low 
Standard  of  popular  morality ;  his  life  was  regulated  by  a  far 
more  rigid  code  ;  his  virtue  was  sustained  by  motives  unknown 
to  men  of  the  world.  Unhappily  it  had  been  amply  proved  in 
many  cases,  and  might  well  be  suspected  in  many  more,  that  these 
high  pretensions  were  unfounded.  Accordingly,  the  fashionable 
circles,  and  the  comic  poets  who  were  the  spokesmen  of  those 
circlesi  took  up  the  notion  that  all  professions  of  piety  and  inte- 
gritv  were  to  be  construed  by  the  rule  of  contrary ;  that  it  might 
Well  be  doubtid  whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  virtue  in  the 
world ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  a  person  who  affected  to  be  better 
than  his  neighbours  was  sure  to  be  a  knave. 

In  the  old  drama  there  had  been  much  that  was  reprehensible. 
But  whoever  compares  even  the  least  decorous  plays  of  Fletcher 
with  those  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  will  see  how  muoh 
the  profligacy  which  follows  a  period  of  overstrained  austerity,  goes 
beyond  the  profligacy  which  precedes  such  a  period.  The  nation 
resembled  the  demoniac  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Puritans 
boasted  that  the  unclean  spirit  was  cast  out.  The  house  was 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  and  for  a  time  the  expelled  tenant 
wandered  through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
But  the  force  of  the  exorcism  was  spent.  The  fiend  returned 
to  his  ilbode ;  and  returned  not  alone.  He  took  to  him  seven 
other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself.  They  entered  in,  and 
dwelt  together :  and  the  second  possession  was  worse  than  ttie 
first. 

We  will  now.  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  pass  in  review 
the  writers  to  whom  Mr  Leigh  Runt  has  introduced  us.    Of  ^e 
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four,  Wycherley  stands,  we  think,  last  in  literary  merit,  but  first 
in  order  of  time,  and  first,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  immorality* 

William  Wycherlby  was  bom  in  1640.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Shropshire  gentleman  of  old  family,  and  of  what  was  then  ac< 
counted  a  gwA  estate.  The  property  was  estimated  at  L.60O 
a-year,  a  fortune  which,  among  the  fortunes  of  that  time,  pro- 
bably ranked  as  a  fortune  of  L.2000  a-year  would  rank  in  our 
days. 

William  was  an  iniant  when  the  civil  war  broke  out ;  and, 
while  he  was  still  in  his  rudiments,  a  presby terian  hierarchy  and  a 
republican  government  were  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  church  and  throne.  Old  Mr  Wycherley  was  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  was  not  disposed  to  entrust  the  education 
of  his  heir  to  the  solemn  Puritans  who  now  ruled  the  universi- 
ties and  public  schools.  Accordingly,  the  young  gentleman 
was  sent  at  fifteen  to  France.  He  resided  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Duke  of  Montausier,  chief  of  one  of  the 
noblest  races  of  Tourain^.  The  duke's  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Rambouillet,  was  a  finished  specimen  of  those  talents 
and  accomplishments  for  which  her  house  was  celebrated.  The 
young  foreigner  was  introduced  to  the  splendid  circle  which  sur- 
rounded the  duchess,  and  there  he  appears  to  have  learned  some 
good  and  some  evil.  In  a  few  years  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try a  fine  gentleman  and  a  Papist.  His  conversion,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  was  the  effect,  not  of  any  strong  impression 
on  his  understanding  or  feelings,  but  partly  of  intercourse  with 
an  agreeable  society  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the 
fashion ;  and  partly  of  that  aversion  to  Calvinistic  austerities, 
which  was  then  almost  universal  among  young  Englishmen  of 
parts  and  spirit,  and  which,  at  one  time,  seemed  likely  to  make 
one  half  of  them  Catholics,  and  the  other  half  Atheists. 

But  the  Restoration  came.  The  universities  were  again  in 
loyal  hands ;  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  there  would  be 
again  a  national  church  fit  for  a  gentleman.  Wycherley  became  a 
member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  abjured  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  somewhat  equivocal  glory  of  turn- 
ing, for  a  short  time,  a  very  good-for-nothing  Papist  into  a  very 
good-for-nothing  Protestant  is  ascribed  to  Bishop  Barlow. 

Wycherley  left  Oxford  without  taking  a  degree,  and  entered 
at  the  Temple,  where  he  lived  gaily  for  some  years,  observing  the 
humours  of  the  town,  enjoying  its  pleasures,  and  picking  up  just 
as  much  law  as  was  necessary  to  make  the  character  of  a  petti- 
fogging attorney,  or  of  a  litigious  client  entertaining  in  a  comedy. 

jProm  an  early  age  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  amusing  him- 
self by  writing.     Some  wretched  lines  of  his  on  the  Restoration 
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we  still  extant.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  making  of 
verses,  he  would  have  been  nearly  as  far  below  Tate  and  Black- 
more  as  Tate  and  Blackmore  are  below  Dryden.  His  only 
chance  for  renown  would  have  been,  that  he  might  have  occu- 
pied a  niche,  in  a  satire,  between  Flecknoe  and  Settle.  There 
was,  however,  another  kind  of  composition  in  which  his  talents 
and  acquirements  qualified  him  to  succeed ;  and  to  that  he  judi- 
ciously betook  himself. 

In  his  old  age  he  used  to  say,  that  he  wrote  ^  Love  in  a  Wood' 
at  nineteen,  the  ^Gentleman  Dancing-Master*at  twenty-one,  the 
*  Plain  Dealer'  at  twenty-five,  and  the  *  Country  Wife'  at  one  or 
two  and  thirty.  We  are  incredulous,  we  own,  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  story.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  Wycherley  leads  us  to 
think  him  incapable  of  sacrificing  truth  to  vanity.  And  his 
memory  in  the  decline  of  his  life  played  him  such  strange  tricks, 
that  we  might  question  the  correctness  of  his  assertion,  without 
throwing  any  imputation  on  his  veracity.  It  is  certain  that  none 
of  his  plays  was  acted  till  1672,  when  he  gave  '  Love  in  a  Wood' 
to  the  public.  It  seems  improbable  that  he  should  resolve,  on  so 
important  an  occasion  as  that  of  a  first  appearance  before  the 
world,  to  run  his  chance  with  a  feeble  piece,  written  before  his 
talents  were  ripe,  before  his  style  was  formed,  before  he  had 
looked  abroad  into  the  world  ;  and  this  when  he  bad  actually  in 
his  desk  two  highly-finished  plays,  the  fruit  of  his  matured 
powers.  When  we  look  minutely  at  the  pieces  themselves,  we 
find  in  every  part  of  them  reason  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of 
Wycherley *8  statement.  In  the  first  scene  of  ^  Love  in  a  Wood,* 
to  go  no  further,  we  find  many  passages  which  he  could 
not  nave  written  when  he  was  nineteen.  There  is  an  allusion 
to  grentlemen's  periwigs,  which  first  came  into  fashion  in  1663  ; 
an  allusion  to  guineas,  which  were  first  struck  in  1663 ;  an  al- 
lusion to  the  vests  which  Charles  ordered  to  be  worn  at  court 
in  1666 ;  an  allusion  to  the  fire  of  1666;  and  several  allusions 
to  political  and  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  which  must  be  assign- 
ed to  times  later  than  the  year  of  the  Restoration — to  times 
when  the  government  and  the  city  were  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  when  the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  been  driven  from  the 
parish  churches  to  the  conventicles.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  particular  expressions.  The  whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece 
belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  that  mentionea  by.  Wycherley. 
As  to  the  *  Plain  Dealer,'  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  when 
he  was  twenty-five,  it  contains  one  scene  unquestionably  written 
after  1675,  several  which  are  later  than  1668,  and  scarcely  a 
line  which  can  have  been  composed  before  the  end  of  1666. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  age  at  which  Wycherley  com- 
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posed  his  plays,  it  is  certain  that  h6  did  not  bring  them  befote 
the  public  till  he  was  upwards  of  thirty.     In  1672,  •  Love  in  a 

•  Wood'  was  acted  with  more  success  than  it  deserved,  and  thii 
event  produced  a  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  author. 
The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  cast  her  eyes  Upon  hitn,  and  was 
pleased  with  his  appearance.  This  abandoned  woman,  not  con- 
tent with  her  complaisant  husband,  and  her  royal  keeper,  lavished 
her  fondness  on  a  crowd  of  paramours  of  all  ranks,  from  dukes  to 
rope«dancer8«  In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  she  commenced 
her  career  of  gallantry ;  and  terminated  it  under  Anne,  by  mar- 
rying, when  a  great-grandmother,  that  worthless  fop.  Beau  Field- 
ing. It  is  not  strange  that  she  should  have  regarded  Wycherley 
with  favour.  His  figure  was  commanding,  his  countenance 
strikingly  handsome,  his  look  and  deportment  full  of  grace  and 
dignity.  He  had,  as  Pope  said  long  after,  *  the  true  nobleman 
<  look  ;'  the  look  which  seems  to  indicate  superiority,  and  a  not 
unbecoming  consciousness  of  superiority.  His  hair  indeed,  as 
he  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  was  prematurely  s^rey.  But  in  that 
age  of  periwigs,  this  misfortune  was  of  little  importance.  The 
iJuchess  admired  him,  and  proceeded  to  make  love  to  him,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  coarse-minded  and  shameless  circle  to  whidh 
she  belonged.  In  the  Ring,  when  the  crowd  of  beauties  and  fine 
gentlemen  was  thickest,  she  put  her  head  out  of  her  coach-win- 
dow, and  bawled  to  him — *  Sir,  you  are  a  rascal ;  you  are  a  vil- 

*  lain ;'  and,  if  she  is  not  belied,  added  another  phrase  of  abuse 
which  we  will  not  quote,  but  of  which  we  mav  say,  that  it  mieht 
most  justly  have  been  applied  to  her  own  children.  Wycherley 
ealled  on  her  ^race  the  next  day,  and  with  great  humility  begg^ed 
to  know  in  what  way  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  disobuge 
her.  Thns  began  an  intimacy  from  which  the  poet  probably 
eirpected  wealth  and  honours.  Nor  were  such  expectations  un- 
reasonable. A  handsome  young  fellow  about  the  court,  known 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Churchill,  was,  about  the  same  time,  so 
lucky  as  to  become  the  object  of  a  short-lived  fancj'  of  the 
Duchess^  She  had  presented  him  with  L.4500 ;  the  price,  in 
all  probability,  of  some  title  or  some  pardon.  The  prudent 
youth  had  lent  the  money  on  high  interest,  and  on  landed  secu- 
rity ;  and  this  judicious  investment  was  the  beginning  of  the 
most  splendid  private  fortune  in  Europe.  Wycherley  was  ndt 
so  lucky.  .The  partiality  with  which  the  great  lady  regarded 
him,  was  indeed  the  talk  of  the  whole  town ;  and  sixtv  years 
later,  old  men  who  remembered  those  days,  told  Voltaire  that 
she  often  stole  from  the  court  to  her  lover's  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  disguised  like  a  country  girl,  with  a  straw-hat  on 
h^  head,  pattens  on  her  feet,  and  a  basket  in  her  hand.     The 
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peel  was  indeed  too  happy  and  proud  to  be  discreet.  He  dedi* 
eated  to  the  Duchess  the  play  which  had  led  to  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  the  dedication  expressed  himself  in  terms  which 
could  not  but  conBrm  the  reports  which  had  gone  abroad*  But 
at  Whitehall  such  an  affair  was  regarded  in  no  serious  light*  The 
lady  was  not  afraid  to  bring  Wycherley  to  courts  and  to  intro- 
duce him  to  a  splendid  societv,  with  which,  as  far  as  appears,  he 
had  nerer  before  mixed*  The  easy  king,  who  allowed  to  his 
mistresses  the  same  liberty  which  he  claimed  for  himself,  was 
pleased  with  the  conversation  and  manners  of  his  new  riral.  So 
nigh  did  Wycherley  stand  in  the  royal  favour,  that  once,  when 
he  was  confined  by  a  fever  to  his  lodgings  in  Bow  Street, 
Charles,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  certainly  a  man  of  a  social 
and  affable  disposition,  called  on  him,  sat  by  his  bed^  advised 
him  to  try  change  of  air,  and  gave  him  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  journey.  Buckingham,  then 
master  of  the  horse,  and  one  of  that  infamous  ministry  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cabal,  had  been  one  of  the  Duchess's  innumera- 
ble paramours.  He  at  first  showed  some  symptoms  of  jealousy ; 
but  soon,  after  hb  fashion,  veered  round  from  anger  to  fondnessi 
and  gave  Wycherley  a  commission  in  his  own  regiment,  and  a 
place  in  the  royal  household. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Wycherley'a  memory  not  to  mention 
here  the  only  good  action,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  bis  whole  life. 
He  is  said  to  nave  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  the  patronage 
of  Buckingham  for  the  illustrious  author  of  *  Hudibras,'  who  was 
now  sinking  into  an  obscure  grave,  neglected  by  a  nation  proud 
of  his  genius,  and  by  a  court  which  he  nad  served  too  well*  His 
Grace  consented  to  see  poor  Butler ;  and  an  appointment  was 
made.  But  unhappily  two  pretty  women  passed  by ;  the  vela- 
tile  Duke  ran  after  them ;  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  could 
never  be  regained. 

The  second  Dutch  war,  the  most  disgraceful  war  in  the  whole 
history  of  England,  was  now  raging.  It  was  not  in  that  age 
considered  as  by  any  means  necessary  that  a  naval  oflBcer  should 
receive  a  professional  education.  Young  men  of  rank,  who  were 
hardly  able  to  keep  their  feet  in  a  breeze,  served  on  board  of  the 
king's  ships,  sometimes  with  commissions,  and  sometimes  as  vo- 
lunteers. Mulgrave,  Dorset,  Rochester,  and  many  others,  left 
the  playhouses  and  the  Mall  for  hammocks  and  salt  pork  ;  and, 
ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  rudiments  of  naval  service,  ^owed 
at  least,  on  the  day  of  battle,  the  courage  which  is  seldom  want- 
ing in  an  English  gentleman.  All  good  judges  of  maritime  af- 
fairs, oomplained  that,  under  this  system,  the  ships  were  grossly 
mismanaged ;  and  that  the  tarpauluis  contracted  the  vices,  with- 
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out  acquiring  the  graces,  of  the  court.  But  on  this  subject,  as 
on  every  other,  the  government  of  Charles  was  deaf  to  all  remon- 
strances, where  the  interests  or  whims  of  favourites  were  con- 
cerned. Wycherley  did  not  choose  to  be  out  of  the  fashion.  Hcf 
embarked,  was  present  at  a  battle,  and  celebrated  it,  on  his  re* 
turn,  in  a  copy  of  verses  too  bad  for  the  bellman.* 

About  the  same  time,  he  brought  on  the  stage  his  second 
piece,  the  •  Gentleman  Dancing-Master.'  The  biographer  says 
nothing,  as  far  as  we  remember,  about  the  fate  of  this  play. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that,  though  certainly  far 
superior  to  '  Love  in  a  Wood,'  it  was  not  equally  successful.  It 
was  first  tried  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and,  as  the  poet  con- 
fessed, ^  would  scarce  do  there.'  It  was  then  performed  in  Salis- 
bury Court,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no  better  event.  For, 
in  the  prologue  to  the  *  Country  Wife,'  Wycherley  described 
himself  as  ^  the  late  so  baffled  scribbler.' 

In  1675,  the  *  Country  Wife'  was  performed  with  brilliant 
success,  which,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  was  not  wholly  un- 
merited. For,  though  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  heartless 
of  human  compositions,  it  is  the  elaborate  production  of  a  mind, 
not  indeed  rich,  original,  or  imaginative,  but  ingenious,  obser- 
vant, quick  to  seize  hints,  and  patient  of  the  toil  of  polishing. 

The  *  Plain  Dealer,'  equally  immoral  and  equally  well  writ- 
ten, appeared  in  1677.  At  first  this  piece  pleased  the  people  less 
than  the  critics ;  Jbut  after  a  time  its  unquestionable  merits,  and 
the  zealous  support  of  Lord  Dorset,  whose  influence  in  literary 
and  fashionable  society  was  unbounded,  established  it  in  the 
public  favour. 

*  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  supposes  that  the  battle  at  which  Wycherley  was 
present,  was  that  which  the  Duke  of  York  gained  over  Opdam,  in  1665. 
We  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  battles  between  Rupert  and  De  Ruy- 
ter,  in  1673. 

The  point  is  of  no  inaportance ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
any  evidence  either  way.  We  ojffer,  however,  to  Mr  Leigh  Hunt's  con- 
sideration, three  arguments — of  no  great  weight  certainly — ^yet  such  as 
ought,  we  think,  to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  better.  First,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  a  young  Templar,  quite  unknown  in  the  world — and  Wycher- 
ley was  such  in  1665 — should  have  quitted  his  chambers  to  go  to  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  in  the  regular  course  of  things, 
that,  when  a  courtier  and  an  equerry,  he  should  offer  his  services. 
Secondly,  his  verses  appear  to  have  been  written  after  a  drawn  battle, 
like  those  of  1673,  and  not  after  a  complete  victory,  like  that  of  1665. 
Thirdly,  in  the  epilogue  to  the  *  Gentleman  Dancing- MlEister,'  written 
in  1673,  he  says,  that '  all  gentlemen  must  pack  to  sea ;  *  an  expression 
which  makes  it  probable  that  he  did  not  himself  mean  to  stay  behind. 
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The  fortune  of  Wycherley  was  now  in  the  zenith,  and  began 
to  decline.  ^A  long  life  was  still  before  him.  But  it  was  destined 
to  be  filled  with  nothing  but  shame  and  wretchedness,  domestic 
dissensions,  literary  failures,  and  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

The  king,  who  was  looking  about  for  an  accomplished  man  to 
conduct  the  education  of  his  natural  son,  the  young  Duke  of 
Richmond,  at  length  fixed  on  Wycherley*  The  poet,  exulting 
in  his  good  luck,  went  down  to  amuse  himself  at  Tunbridge ; 
looked  into  a  bookseller's  shop  on  the  Pantiles,  and  to  his  great 
delight,  heard  a  handsome  woman  ask  for  the  *  Plain  Dealer,' 
which  had  just  been  published.  He  made  acquaintance  with  the 
lady,  who  proved  to  be  the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  gay  young 
widow,  with  an  ample  jointure.  She  was  charmed  with  his  per- 
son  and  his  wit ;  and,  after  a  short  flirtation,  agreed  to  become 
his  wife.  Wycherley  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  this 
connexion  might  not  suit  well  with  the  king's  plans  respecting 
the  Duke  of  Kichmond.  He  accordingly  prevailed  on  the  lady 
to  consent  to  a  private  marriage.  AH  pame  out.  Charles 
thought  the  conduct  of  Wycherley  both  disrespectful  and  disin- 
genuous. Other  causes  probably  assisted  to  alienate  the  sove- 
reign from  the  subject  who  had  lately  been  so  highly  favoured. 
Buckingham  was  now  in  opposition,  and  had  been  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  not,  as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  supposes,  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  but  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  some  expres- 
sions which  he  had  used  in  debate.  Wycherley  wrote  some 
bad  lines  in  praise  of  his  imprisoned  patron,  which,  if  they  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  would  certainly  have  made  his 
majesty  very  angry.  The  favour  of  the  court  was  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  poet.  An  amiable  woman,  with  a  large  for- 
tune, might  indeed  have  been  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
loss.  But  Lady  Drogheda  was  ill-tempered,  imperious,  and  ex- 
travagantly jealous.  She  had  herself  been  a  maid  of  honour  at 
Whitehall.  She  well  knew  in  what  estimation  conjugal  fidelity 
was  held  among  the  fine  gentlemen  there ;  and  watched  her 
town  husband  as  assiduously  as  Mr  Pinchwife  watched  his 
country  wife.  The  unfortunate  wit  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  meet 
his  friends  at  a  tavern  opposite  to  his  own  house.  But  on  such 
occasions  the  windows  were  always  open,  in  order  that  her  lady- 
ship, who  was  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  might  be 
satisfied  that  no  woman  was  of  the  party* 

The  death  of  Lady  Drogheda  released  the  unfortunate  poet 
from  this  distress ;  but  a  series  of  disasters,  in  rapid  succession, 
broke  down  his  health,  his  spirits,  and  his  fortune.  His  wife 
meant  to  leave  him  a  good  property,  and  left  him  only  a  law- 
suit.    His  father  could  not  or  would  not  assist  him.     He  was 
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s^t  length  thrown  into  the  Fleet,  and  languished  there  during 
seven  years,  utterly  forgotten,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  gay 
and  lively  circle  of  which  he  had  been  a  distinguished  orna« 
ment.  In  the  extremity  of  his  distress  he  implored  the  pub- 
lisher who  had  been  enriched  by  the  sale  of  his  works,  to  lend 
him  twenty  pounds,  and  was  refused.  His  comedies,  howeveff 
still  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  and  drew  great  audiences^ 
which  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  situation  of  the  author. 
At  length,  James  the  Second,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  happened  to  go  to  the  theatre  on  an  evening  when  the 
^  Plain  Dealer'  was  acted.  He  was  pleased  iTy  the  performance^ 
and  touched  by  the  fate  of  the  writer,  whom  he  probably  re» 
membered  as  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest  of  his  brother's 
courtiers*  The  King  determined  to  pay  Wycherley*s  debts,  aad 
to  settle  on  the  unfortunate  poet  a  pension  of  L.200  a-year. 
This  munificence,  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  was  little  in  the 
habit  of  rewarding  literary  merit,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  his  church,  raises  in  us  a  surmise  which 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt  will,  we  fear,  pronounce  very  uncharitable* 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Wycheiw 
ley  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome*  That 
he  did  return  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  cefw 
tain.  The  date  of  his  reconversion,  as  far  as  we,  know,  has 
never  been  mentioned  by  any  biographer.  We  believe  that,  if 
we  place  it  at  this  time,  we  do  no  injustice  to  the  character 
either  of  Wycherley  or  James. 

Not  long  after,  old  Mr  Wycherley  died ;  and  his  son,  now 
past  the  middle  of  life,  came  to  the  family  estate*  Still,  howt 
ever,  he  was  not  at  his  ease*  His  embarrassments  were  great : 
his  property  was  strictly  tied  up ;  and  he  was  on  very  bad  terms 
with  the  heir-at-law*  He  appears  to  have  led,  during  a  long 
eourse  of  years,  that  most  wretched  life,  the  life  of  an  old  boy 
about  town*  Expensive  tastes  with  little  money,  and  licentious 
appetites  with  declining  vigour,  were  the  just  penance  for  his 
early  irregularities*  A  severe  illness  had  produced  a  singular 
effect  on  his  intellect.  His  memory  played  him  pr  jnks  stranger 
than  almost  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  that 
strange  faculty.  It  seemed  to  be  at  once  preternaturally  strong 
and  preternaturally  weak*  If  a  book  was  read  to  him  before  he 
went  to  bed,  he  would  wake  the  next  morning  with  his  mind 
full  of  the  thoughts  and  expressions  which  he  had  heard  over 
night ;  and  he  would  write  them  down,  without  in  the  least  aus< 
pecting  that  they  were  not  his  own.  In  his  verses  the  same 
ideas,  and  even  the  same  words  came  over  and  over  again  several 
tinaes  in  a  short  composition*    His  fine  person  bore  tne  marks  of 
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age,  sickDesSi'and  sorrow;  and  he  mourned  for  his  departed 
beauty  with  an  effeminate  regret.     He  could  not  look  without 
a  sigh  at  the  portrait  which  Leiy  had  painted  of  him  when  he 
was  only  twenty-eight;  and  often  murmured,  Quantum  mutatus 
ab  iUo.      He  was  still  nervously  anxious  about  his  literary 
reputation  ;  and,  not  content  with  the  fame  which  he  still  pos* 
sessed  as  a  dramatist,  was  determined  to  be  renowned  as  a  sa- 
tirist and  an  amatory  poet.     In  1704,  after  twenty*- seven  years 
of  silence,  he  again  appeared  as  an  author.   He  put  forth  a  large 
folio  of  miscellaneous  verses,  which,  we  believe,  has  never  been 
reprinted.   Some  of  these  pieces  had  probably  circulated  through 
the  town  in  manuscript.     For,  before  the  volume  appeared,  the 
critics  at  the  coffee-houses  very  confidently  predicted  that  it  would 
be  utterly  worthless;  and  were  in  consequence  bitterly  reviled 
by  the  poet  in  an  ill-written,  foolish,  and  egotistical  preface* 
The  book  amply  vindicated  the  most  unfavourable  prophecies 
that  had  been  hazarded.   The  style  and  versification  are  beneath 
criticism  ;  the  morals  are  those  of  Rochester.     For  Rochester, 
indeed,  there  was  some  excuse.     When  his  offences  against  de* 
corum  were  committed,  he  was  a  very  young  man,  misled  by  a 
prevailing  fashion.     Wycherley  was  sixty-four.     He  had  long 
outlived  the  times  when  libertinism  was  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  wit  and  a  gentleman.    Most  of  the  rising 
poets,  like  Addison,  John  Philips,  and  Rowe,  were  studious  of 
decency.     We  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  miserable 
than  the  figure  which  the  ribald  old  man  makes  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  sober  and  well-conducted  youths. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  this  bulky  volume  of  obscene  dog- 
gerel was  published,  Wycherley  formed  an  acquaintance  of  a 
very  singular  kind.  A  little,  pale,  crooked,  sickly,  bright-eyed 
urchin,  iust  turned  of  sixteen,  bad  written  some  copies  of  verses, 
in  whicn  discerning  judges  could  detect  the  promise  of  future 
eminence.  There  was,  indeed,  as  yet  nothing  very  striking  or  ori- 
ginal in  the  conceptions  of  the  young  poet.  But  he  was  already 
skilled  in  the  art  of  metrical  composition.  His  diction  and  his 
music  were  not  those  of  the  great  old  masters ;  but  that  which 
his  ablest  contemporaries  were  labouring  to  do,  he  already  did 
best.  His  style  was  not  richly  poetical ;  but  it  was  always  neat, 
compact,  and  pointed.  His  verse  wanted  variety  of  pause,  of 
swell,  and  of  cadence ;  but  it  never  grated  on  the  ear  by  a  harsh 
turn,  or  disappointed  it  by  a  feeble  close.  The  youth  was  already 
free  of  the  company  of  wits,  and  was  greatly  elated  at  being  in- 
troduced to  the  author  of  the  ^  Plain  JDealer'  and  the  ^  Country 
*  Wife.' 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  history  of  the  intercourse  which  took 
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place  between  Wycherley  and  Pope — between  the  representa- 
tive of  the  age  that  was  going  out,  and  the  representative  of  the 
age  that  was  coming  in — between  the  friend  of  Rochester  and 
Buckingham,  and  the  friend  of  Lyttelton  and  Mansfield.  At 
first  the  boy  was  enchanted  by  the  kindness  and  condescension 
of  his  new  friend,  haunted  his  door,  and  followed  him  about  like 
a  spaniel,  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house.  Letters  full  of 
affection,  humility,  and  fulsome  flattery  were  interchanged  be* 
tween  the  friends.  But  the  first  ardour  of  affection  could  not 
last.  Pope,  though  at  no  time  scrupulously  delicate  in  his 
writings,  or  fastidious  as  to  the  morals  of  his  associates,  was 
shocked  by  the  indecency  of  a  rake  who,  at  seventy,  was  still  the 
representative  of  the  monstrous  profligacy  of  the  Restoration. 
As  he  grew  older,  as  his  mind  expanded  and  his  fame  rose,  he 
appreciated  both  himself  and  Wycherley  more  justly.  He  felt  a 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  old  gentleman's  verses,  and  was  at 
no  great  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion.  Wycherley,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  blinded  by  self-love  to  the  imperfections  of  what  he 
called  his  poetry,  could  not  but  see  that  there  was  an  immense 
difference  between  his  young  companion's  rhymes  and  his  own. 
He  was  divided  between  two  feelings.  He  wished  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  so  skilful  a  hand  to  polish  his  lines ;  and  yet  he  shrank 
from  the  humiliation  of  being  beholden  for  literary  assistance  to 
a  lad  who  might  have  been  his  grandson.  Pope  was  willing  to 
give  assbtance  ;  but  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  assist- 
ance and  flattery  too.  He  took  the  trouble  to  retouch  whole 
reamsof  feeble  stumbling  verses,  and  inserted  many  vigorous  lines, 
which  the  least  skilful  reader  will  distinguish  in  an  instant.  But 
he  thought  that  by  these  services  he  acquired  a  right  to  express 
himself  in  terms  which  would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
become  a  youth  when  addressing  a  man  of  four  times  his  age. 
In  one  letter,  he  tells   Wycherley  that  *  the  worst  pieces  are 

*  such  as,  to  render  them  very  good,  would  require  almost  the  en- 

*  tire  new  writing  of  them.'  In  another,  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  corrections : — *  Though  the  whole  be  as  short 

*  again  as  at  first,  there  is  not  one  thought  omitted  but  what  is 

*  a  repetition  of  something  in  your  first  volume,  or  in  this  very 

*  paper;  and  the  versification  throughout  is,  I  believe,  such  as 

*  nobody  can  be  shocked  at.     The  repeated  permission  you  give 

*  me  of  dealing  freely  with  you,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  have 
*done;  for,  if  I  have  not  spared  you  when  I  thought  severity 

*  would  do  you  a  kindness,  I  have  not  mangled  you  where  I 

*  thought  there  was  no  absolute  need  of  amputation.'  Wycher- 
ley continued  to  return  thanks  for  all  this  hacking  and  hewing ; 
which  was,  indeed,  of  inestimable  service  to  his  compositions. 
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But  by  decrees  bis  thanks  began  to  sound  rery  like  reproaches. 
In  private,  he  is  Said  to  have  described  Pope  as  a  person  who 
could  not  cut  out  a  suit,  but  who  had  some  skill  in  turning 
old  coats.  In  his  letters  to  Pope,  while  he  acknowledged 
that  the  versification  of  his  poems  had  been  greatly  improved, 
he  spoke  of  the  whole  art  of  versification  with  scorn,  and 
sneered  at  those  who  preferred  sound  to  sense.  Pope  re- 
venged himself  for  this  outbreak  of  spleen  by  return  of  post. 
He  had  in  his  hands  a  volume  of  Wycherley's  rhymes,  and 
he  wrote  to  say  that  this  volume  was  so  full  of  faults  that  he 
could  not  correct  it  without  completely  defacing  the  jnanu- 
script.  '  I  am,'  he  said,  ^  equally  afraid  of  sparing  you,  and  of 
*  oitending  you  by  too  impudent  a  correction.'  This  was  more 
than  flesh  and  blood  could  bear :  Wycherley  reclaimed  his  papers, 
in  a  letter  in  which  resentment  shows  itself  plainly  through  the 
thin  disguise  of  civility.  Pope,  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  troublesome 
and  inglorious  task,  sent  back  the  deposit ;  and,  by  way  of  a 
parting  courtesy,  advised  the  old  man  to  turn  his  poetry  into 
prose,  and  assured  him  that  the  public  would  like  his  thoughts 
much  better  without  his  versification.  Thus  ended  this  me- 
morable correspondence. 

Wycherley  lived  some  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
strange  friendship  which  we  have  described.  The  last  scene  of 
his  life  wa«),  perhaps,  the  most  scandalous.  Ten  days  before  his 
death,  at  seventy-five,  he  married  a  young  girl,  merelv  in  order 
to  injure  his  nephew — an  act  which  proves  that  neither  years, 
nor  adversity,  nor  what  he  called  his  philosophy,  nor  either  of  the 
religions  which  he  had  at  different  times  professed,  had  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  morality.  He  died  in  December  17 15,  and 
lies  in  the  vault  under  the  church  of  St  Paul  in  Covent-Garden. 

His  bride  soon  after  married  a  Captain  Shrimpton,  who  thus 
became  possessed  of  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts.  These 
were  sold  to  a  bookseller.  They  were  so  full  of  erasures  and  in- 
terlineations that  no  printer  could  decipher  them.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  professed  critic ;  and  Theobald, 
the  editor  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  hero  of  the  first  Dunciad,  was 
employed  to  ascertain  the  true  reading.  In  this  way  a  volume 
of  miscellanies  in  verse  and  prose  was  got  up  for  the  market. 
The  collection  derives  all  its  value  from  the  traces  of  Pope's 
hand,  which  are  every  where  discernible. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  Wycherley  it  can  hardly  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  say  more.  His  fame  as  a  writer  rests  wholly  on 
his  comedies,  and  chiefly  on  the  last  two.  Even  as  a  comic 
writer,  he  was  neither  of  the  best  school,  nor  high^t  in  hit 
school.  He  was  in  truth  a  worse  Congreve.  Ht»  chief  merit, 
like  Congreve,  lies  in  the  style  of  his  dialogue.     But  the  wit 
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wMeh  ligfato  np  tbe  ^  PMn  Dealer'  ancl  the  <  Country  Wife'  is 
pale  and  fliokeringi  when  compared  with  the  gorgeow  blaxe 
wbteh  dazriev  tu  almost  to  blindneM  ia  <  Lore  for  Lore'  and  the 

*  Way  of  the  World.'  Like  Congreve — and,  indeed,  even  more 
than  C6ngreve — Wycherley  is  ready  to  Bacriiioe  dramatic  pro- 
priety to  the  liyeliness  of  his  dialogue.  The  poet  speaks  oat  of 
th^  mouths  of  all  his  dunces  and  coxoombs,  and  makes  them  de* 
scribe  themselves  with  a  good  sense  and  acuteness  which  puts 
them  on  a  l^vel  with  the  wits  tatd  heroes.  We  will  give  two 
instances,  the  first  which  occur  to  us,  from  the  *  Country  Wife/ 
Therfe  att  to  be  found  in  the  world  fools  who  find  the  society  of 
old  friends  insipid,  and  who  are  always  running  after  new  com- 
panions* Such  a  character  is  a  fair  subject  for  comedy.  Bat 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  introduce  a  man  of  this  sort 
saying  to  his  comrade^^*  I  can  deny  you  nothing ;  for  though 

*  I  hare  known  thee  a  great  while,  never  go  if  I  do  not  love 

*  thee  as  well  as  a  new  acquaintance/  That  town-wits,  again,  have 
always  been  rather  a  heartless  dass,  is  true.  But  none  of  them, 
we  will  answer  for  it,  ever  said  to  a  yonng  lady  to  whom  he  was 
making  love-^^  We  wits  rail  and  make  love  often  but  to  show 

*  our  parts  :  as  we  have  no  affections,  so  we  have  no  malice.' 

Wycherley's  plays  are  said  to  have  been  the  produce  of  long 
and  patient  labour.  The  epithet  of  '  slow '  was  early  given  to 
him  by  Rochester,  and  was  frequently  repeated.  In  truth,  his 
mind,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  was  naturally  a  very 
meagre  soil,  and  was  forced  only  by  great  labour  and  outlay  to 
bear  fruit,  which,  after  all,  was  not  of  the  highest  flavour.  He 
has  scarcdy  more  claim  to  originality  than  Terence.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  of  the  least  value 
in  his  plays,  of  which  the  hint  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere*  The 
best  scenes  in  the  *  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,*  were  suggest- 
ed by  CaMeron's  Maestro  de  Danzar^  not  by  any  means  one  of 
the  happiest  comedies  of  the  great  Castilian  poet.     The  *  Coun- 

*  try  Wife'  is  borrowed  from  the  Ecole  des  Maris  and  the  Ecde 
dea  Femmes.  The  groundwork  of  the  *  Plain  Dealer '  is  taken 
from  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere.  One  whole  scene  is  almost 
translated  from  the  Critique  de  V Ecole  des  Femmes  ;  Fidelia  is 
Shakspeare's  Viola  stolen,  and  marred  in  the  stealing ;  and  the 
Widow  Blackacre,  beyond  comparison  Wycherley's  best  comic 
character,  is  the  Countess  in  Racine's  Plaidewrsy  talking  the  jar* 
gon  of  English  instead  of  that  of  French  chicane. 

The  only  thing  original  about  Wycherley — the  only  thing 
which  he  could  furnish  from  his  own  mind  in  inexhaustible 
abundance — was  profligacy.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  every 
thing  that  he  toucned,  however  pure  and  noble,  took  in  an  instant 
the  colour  of  his  own  mind*     Compare  the  Ecole  des  Femmes 
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with  the  *  Country  Wife.'  Agnes  is  a  simple  and  amiable  ffirl, 
whose  heart  is  indeed  full  of  love,  but  of  love  sanctioned  by  hoi»<- 
our,  morality,  and  religion.  Her  natural  talents  are  ^reat.  They 
have  been  hidden,  and,  as  it  might  appear,  destroyed  by  an  edu- 
cation elaborately  bad.  But  they  are  called  forth  into  fult  energy 
by  a  virtuous  passion.  Her  lover,  while  he  adores  her  beauty, 
is  too  honest  a  man  to  abuse  the  confiding  tenderness  of  a  crea- 
ture so  charming  and  inexperienced.  Wycherley  takes  this  plot 
into  his  hands ;  and  forthwith  this  sweet  and  graceful  courtship 
becomes  a  licentious  intrigue  of  the  lowest  and  least  sentimental 
kind,  between  an  impudent  London  rake  and  the  idiot  wife  of  % 
country  squire.  We  will  not  go  into  details.  In  truth)  Wycherley'i 
indecency  is  protected  against  the  critics  as  a  skunk  is  protected 
against  the  hunters.  It  is  safe,  because  it  is  too  filthy  to  bandle» 
and  too  noisome  even  to  approach. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  ^  rlain  Dealer.'  How  careful  hat  Shak- 
speare  been  in  ^  Twelfth  Night,'  to  preserve  the  dignity  and 
deUcacy  of  Viola,  under  her  disguise  I  Even  when  weanng  a 
page's  doublet  and  hose,  she  is  never  mixed  up  with  any  trans- 
action which  the  most  fastidious  mind  could  regard  as  leaving  a 
stain  on  her.  She  is  employed  by  the  Duke  on  an  embassy  of 
love  to  Olivia ;  but  on  an  embassy  of  the  most  honourable  kind* 
Wycherley  borrows  Viola — and  Viola  forthwith  becomes  a  pan- 
der of  the  basest  sort.  But  the  character  of  Manly  is  the  beat 
illustration  of  our  meaning.  Molierc  exhibited  in  his  misan- 
thrope a  pure  and  noble  mind,  which  had  been  sorely  vexed  by 
the  sight  of  perfidy  and  malevolence,  disguised  under  the  forms 
of  politeness.  As  every  extreme  naturally  generates  its  contrary, 
A Iceste  adopts  a  standard  of  good  and  evil  directly  .opposed  to 
that  of  the  society  which  surrounds  him.  Courtesy  seems  to  him 
a  vice;  and  those  stern  virtues  which  are  neglected  by  the  fops 
and  coquettes  of  Paris,  become  too  exclusively  the  objects  of  bis 
veneration.  He  is  often  to  blame ;  he  is  often  ridiculous ;  but  be 
is  always  a  good  man  ;  and  the  feeling  which  he  inspires  is  re- 
gret that  a  person  so  estimable  should  be  so  unamiable.  Wy- 
cherley borrowed  Alceste,  and  turned  him — we  quote  the  words 
of  so  lenient  a  critic  as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt — into  *  a  ferocious  sen- 

*  sualist,  who  believed  himself  as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thought 

*  every  body  else.'  The  surliness  of  Moliere's  hero  is  copied 
and  caricatured.  But  the  most  nauseous  libertinism,  and  the 
most  dastardly  fraud,  are  substituted  for  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  the  original.  And,  to  make  the  whole  complete,  Wydierley 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  he  was  not  drawing  the 
portrait  of  an  eminently  honest  man.  So  depraved  was  his  moral 
taste,  that,  while  he  nrmly  believed  he  was  producing  a  pic- 
ture of  virtue  too  exalted  foithe  commerce  of  this  world,  he  was 
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really  delineating  the  greatest  rascal  that  is  to  be  found,  even  in 
his  own  writings. 

We  pass  a  very  severe  censure  on  Wycherley,  when  we  say 
that  it  IS  a  relief  to  turn  from  him  to  Congreve.  Congreve's 
writings,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  pure,  nor  was  he,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  a  warm-hearted  or  high-minded  man.  Yet, 
in  coming  to  him,  we  feel  that  the  worst  is  over — that  we  are  one 
remove  further  from  the  Restoration — that  we  are  past  the  Nadir 
of  national  taste  and  morality. 

William  Congreve  was  born  in  1670,*  at  Bardsey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds.  His  father,  a  younger  son  of  a  very 
ancient  Staffordshire  family,  had  distinguished  himself  among  the 
cavaliers  in  the  civil  war,  was  set  down  after  the  Restoration  for 
the  Order  of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Ireland, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Congreve  passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Ireland.  He  was 
sent  to  school  at  Kilkenny,  and  thence  went  to  the  University  of 
Dublin.  His  learning  does  great  honour  to  his  instructors. 
From  his  writings  it  appears,  not  only  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Latin  literature,  but  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  poets  was  such  as  was  not,  in  his  time,  common  even  in  a 
college. 

When  he  had  completed  his  academical  studies,  lie  was  sent 
to  London  to  study  the  law,  and  was  entered  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  troubled  himself,  however,  very  little  about 
pleadino"  or  conveyancing ;  and  gave  himself  up  to  litera* 
ture  and  society.  Two  kinds  of  ambition  early  took  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  often  pulled  it  in  opposite  directions.  He 
was  conscious  of  great  fertility  of  thought,  and  power  of 
ingenious  combination.  His  lively  conversation,  his  polished 
manners,  and  his  highly  respectable  connexions,  had  obtained  for 
him  ready  access  to  the  best  company.  He  longed  to  be  a  great 
writer.  He  longed  to  be  a  man  of  fashion.  Either  6biect  was 
within  his  reach.  But  could  he  secure  both  ?  Was  there  not 
something  vulgar  in  letters— something  inconsistent  with  the 
easy  apathetic  graces  of  a  man  of  the  mode  ?  Was  it  aristocrati- 
cal  to  be  confounded  with  creatures  wh5  lived  in  the  cocklofts  of 
Grub  Street,  to  bargain  with  publishers,  to  hurry  printers'  devils, 
to  squabble  with  managers,  to  be  applauded  or  hissed  by  pit, 
boxes,  and  galleries  ?  Could  he  forego  the  renown  of  being  the 
first  wit  of  his  age  ?  Could  he  attain  that  renown  without  sully- 
in?  what  he  valued  ^uite  as  much— his  character  for  gentility  ? 
The  history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  a  conflict  between  these 


*  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  says  1669.    But  the  Old  Style  haa  misled  him. 
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two  impulses.  In  his  youth  the  desire  of  literary  fame  had  the 
mastery  ;  but  soon  the  meaner  ambition  overpowered  the  higher, 
and  obtained  supreme  dominion  over  bis  mind. 

His  first  work,  a  novel  of  no  great  value,  he  published  under 
the  assumed  name  of  ^  Cleophil.'  His  second  was  the  ^  Old  Ba* 
chelor,'  acted  in  1693,  a  play  inferior  indeed  to  his  other  come- 
dies, but,  in  its  own  line,  interior  to  them  alone.  The  plot  is 
equally  destitute  of  interest  and  of  probability.  The  characters  are 
either  not  distinguishable,  or  are  distinguished  only  by  peculiarities 
of  the  most  glaring  kind.  But  the  dialogue  is  resplendent  with  wit 
and  eloquence — which  indeed  are  so  abundant  that  the  fools  come 
in  for  an  ample  share— and  yet  preserves  a  certain  colloquial  air,  a 
certain  indescribable  ease,  of  which  Wycherley  had  given  no  ex- 
ample, and  which  Sheridan  in  vain  attempted  to  imitate.  The 
autnor,  divided  between  pride  and  shame — pride  at  having  writ- 
ten a  good  play,  and  shame  at  having  done  an  ungentlemanlike 
thing — pretended  that  he  had  merely  scribbled  a  few  scenes  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  affected  to  yield  unwillingly  to  the  im- 
portunities of  those  who  pressed  him  to  try  his  fortune  on  the 
stage.  The  *  Old  Bachelor*  was  seen  in  manuscript  by  Dry  den  ; 
one  of  whose  best  qualities  was  a  hearty  and  generous  admira- 
tion for  the  talents  of  others.  He  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  first  play ;  and  lent  his  services  to  bring  it  into  a 
form  fit  for  representation.  Nothing  was  wantifig  to  the  success 
of  the  piece.  It  was  so  cast  as  to  bring  into  play  all  the  comic 
talent,  and  to  exhibit  on  the  boards  in  one  view  all  the  beauty, 
which  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  then  the  only  theatre  in  London, 
could  assemble.  The  result  was  a  complete  triumph  ;  and  the 
author  was  gratified  with  rewards  more  substantial  than  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  pit.  Montagu,  then  a  lord  of  the  treasurVf  im- 
mediately gave  him  a  place,  and,  in  a  short  time,  added  the  re- 
version of  another  place  of  much  greater  value,  which,  however, 
did  not  become  vacant  till  many  years  had  elapsed. 

In  1694,  Congreve  brought  out  the  *  Double- Dealer,'  a  co- 
medy In  which  all  the  powers  which  had  produced  the  *  Old 
^  Bachelor '  show  themselves,  matured  by  time  and  improved  by 
exercise.  But  the  audience  was  shocked  by  the  characters  of 
Maskwell  and  Lady  Touchwood.  And,  indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing strangely  revolting  in  the  way  in  which  a  group  that 
seems  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Lai  us  or  of  Pelops,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  midst  of  the  Brisks,  Froths,  Carelesses,  and  Ply- 
auts.  The  plav  was  unfavourably  received.  Yet,  if  the  praise 
of  distinguisned  men  could  compensate  an  author  for  the  disap- 
probation of  the  multitude,  Congreve  had  no  reason  to  repine. 
Dryden,  in  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  magnificent,  and  patnetic 
pieces  that  he  ever  wrote,  extoUtd  the  author  of  the  *  Double- 
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Dealer'  in  tenns  which  now  appear  extravagantly  hypetboUcal. 
Tlli  Congrere  came  forth — so  ran  this  exquisite  flattery — the 
gaperiority  of  the  poets  who  preceded  the  civil  wars  was  acknow- 
ledged. 

'  Theirs  was  the  giaut  race  before  the  flood.' 

Since  the  return  of  the  Royal  house,  much  art  and  ability  had 
been  exerted,  but  the  old  masters  had  been  still  unrivalled. 

<  Oar  boildere  were  with  want  of  genius  curst. 
The  second  temple  was  not  like  the  first.' 

At  length  a  writer  had  arisen  who,  just  emerging  ftoni  boy- 
hood, had  surpassed  the  authors  of  the  *  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle'  and  the  *  Silent  Woman,*  and  who  had  only  one  rival  left 
to  contend  with. 

<  Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before, 

To  Shakspeare  gave  as  much,  he  could  not  give  him  more.' 

Some  lines  near  the  end  of  the  poem  are  singularly  graceful 
and  touching,  and  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Congreve. 

<  Already  am  I  worn  With  cares  and  age, 
And  jnst  abandoning  the  ungrateful  stage  ; 
But  you,  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace  adorn. 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  born, 

Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and,  oh,  defend 
Against  your  judgment  your  departed  friend ; 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue, 
But  guard  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you.' 

The  crowd  as  usual  gradually  came  over  to  the  opinion  of  the 
mfen  of  note ;  and  the  *  Double-Dealier'  was  before  long  quite  as 
much  admired,  though  perhaps  never  so  much  liked,  as  th^  <  Old 
Bachelor.' 

Ih  1695  appeared  *  Love  for  Love,'  superior  both  in  wit  and  in 
scenic  effect  to  either  of  the  preceding  plays.  It  was  performed 
at  a  ttew  theatre  which  Betterton  and  some  other  actbrs,  disgusted 
by  the  treatment  which  they  received  in  Drury-Ldnfe,  had  just 
opened  in  a  tennis-court  near  Lincoln's  Inn.  Scarcely  any  co^ 
medy  within  the  mehiory  of  the  bldest  man  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  actors  ^etie  so  elated  that  they  gave  Congreve  a 
•hare  in  their  theatre,  ihd  he  promised  in  return  to  furnish  them 
with  a  play  fevery  year,  if  his  health  would  permit.  Two  yeiirs 
passed^  hbwever,  before  he  produced  the  '  Mourning  Bride,'  a  play 
which,  paltry  as  it  is  when  compared,  we  do  not  say  with  Lear  or 
Mat;betn,  but  with  the  best  dramas  of  Massinger  and  Ford,  i^tands 
very  high  among  the  tragedies  of  the  age  in  tvhich  it  was  written. 
It)  ftid  any  thing  so  good  ^k  mu^t  go  twelve  years  back  to  <  Ve- 
nlfe^Prtserttfd,'  6t  six  yeat^  ifbrward  to  the  *  J^ir  Penitent.'  The 
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noble  passage  which  Johnson,  both  in  writing  and  in  conversa- 
tion, extolled  above  any  other  in  the  English  drama,  ha$  suffered 
greatly  in  the  public  estimation  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
praise.  Had  he  contented  himself  with  saying  that  it  was  finer 
than  any  tjiing  in  the  tragedies  of  Dryden,  Otway,  Lee,  Bowe, 
Southern,  Hughes,  and  Addison— than  any  thing,  in  short,  that 
had  been  written  for  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Charles  the 
First — he  would  not  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

The  success  of  the  ^  Mourning  Bride '  was  evf  n  greater  th^n 
that  of  *  Love  for  Love.'  Congreve  was  now  allowed  to  be  the 
first  tragic,  as  well  as  the  first  comic  dramatist  of  his  tim^ ;  and 
all  this  at  twenty^seven.  We  believe  that  no  English  writer 
except  Lord  Byron  has,  at  so  early  an  age,  stood  so  nigh  in  the 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries. 

At  this  time  took  place  an  event  which  deserves,  in  our  opin- 
ion, a  very  different  sort  of  notice  from  that  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  by  Mr  Leigh  Hunt*  The  nation  had  now  nearly 
recovered  from  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  Puritan  austerity, 
^he  gloomy  follies  of  the  reign  of  the  Saints  were  but  faintly  re* 
membered.  The  evils  produced  by  profaneness  and  debauchery 
were  recent  and  glaring.  The  Court,  since  the  Revolution,  had 
ceased  to  patronise  licentiousness.  Mary  was  strictly  pious; 
and  the  vices  of  the  cold,  stern,  and  silent  William,  were  not 
obtruded  on  the  public  eye.  Discountenanced  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  falling  in  the  favour  of  Uie  peoj^e,  the  profligacy  of 
the  Restoration  still  maintained  its  ground  in  some  parts  of  so- 
ciety. Its  strongholds  were  the  places  where  men  of  wit  and 
fashion  congregated,  and  above  all,  the  theatres.     At  this  con- 

i'uncture  arose  a  great  reformer,  whom,  widely  as  we  differ  from 
lim  in  many  important  points,  we  can  never  mention  without  re- 
spect. 

Je&emy  CoiLLiEn  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bred  at  Cambridge.  His  talents  and  attainments  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  honours  of 
his  profession.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  books,  and 
yet  ne  had  mingled  with  polite  society,  and  is  said  not  to  have 
wanted  either  grace  or  vivacity  in  conversation.  There  were  few 
branches  of  literature  to  which  he  bad  not  paid  some  attention. 
But  eoclesaaatical  antiquity  was  his  favourite  study.  In  religious 
opinions  he  belonged  to  that  seotion  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  lies  furthest  from  Geneva  and  nearest  to  Rome.  His 
notions  touching  Episcopal  covernmenti  holy  orders,  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraaients,  the  antbority  of  the  Fathers,  the  guilt  of 
schism,  tlie  importance  of  vestments,  ceremonies,  and  solemn  days, 
differed  little  from  tfaoae  which  are  now  Md  by  I)r  Pus^  and 
Mr  Newman,     l^owards  the  cloie  of  Us  life,  ini^d,  Cojlier 
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took  some  steps  which  brought  him  still  nearer  to  Popery — mixed 
water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  confirmation,  employed  oil  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
offered  up  prayers  for  the  dead.     His  politics  were  of  a  piece 
with  his  divinity.     He  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  such  as 
in  the  cant  of  that  age  was  called  a  Tantivy.     Not  even  the 
tyranny  of  James,  not  even  the  persecution  of  the  bishops  and 
the    spoliation    of    the    universities,    could   shake  that  steady 
loyalty.     While  the  Convention  was  sitting,  Collier  wrote  with 
vehemence  in  defence  of  the  fugitive  king,  and  was  in  conse* 
quence  arrested.    But  his  dauntless  spirit  was  not  to  be  so  tamed. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  renounced  all  his  preferment,  and, 
in  a  succession  of  pamphlets  written  with  much  violence  and  with 
some  ability,  attempted  to  excite  the  nation  against  its  new  mas- 
ters.   In  1692,  he  was  again  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  a  treasonable  plot.     So  unbending  were  his  prin- 
ciples that  his  friends  could  hardly  persuade  him  to  let  them  bail 
him  ;  and  he  afterwards  expressed  his  remorse  for  having  been 
induced  thus  to  acknowledge,  by  implication,  the  authority  of  an 
usurping  government.     He  was  soon  in  trouble  again.     Sir  John 
Friend  and   Sir  William  Parkins  were  tried  and  convicted  of 
high  treason  for  planning  the  murder  of  King  William.     Collier 
administered  spiritual  consolation  to  them,  attended  them  to  Ty-* 
burn,  and  just  before  the  executioner  laid  his  hands  on  their  heads, 
and  by  the  authority  which  he  derived  from  Christ,  solemnly 
absolved  them.     This  scene  gave  indescribable  scandal*     Tories 
joined  with  Whigs  in  blaming  the  conduct  of  the  daring  priest. 
There  are,  it  was  said,  some  acts  which  fall  under  the  definition 
of  treason  into  which  a  good  man  may,  in  troubled  times,  be  led 
even  by  his  virtues.     It  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
society  to  punish  such  a  man.     But  even  in  punishing  him  we 
consider  him  as  legally  rather  than  morally  guilty,  and  hope  that 
his  honest  error,  though  it  cannot  be  pardoned  here,  will  not  be 
counted  to  him  for  sin  hereafter.     But  such  was  not  the  case 
of  Collier's  penitents.     They  were  concerned  in  a  plot  for  way- 
laying and  butchering,  in  an  hour  of  security,  one  who,  whether 
he  were  or  were  not  their  king,  was  at  all  events  their  fellow- 
creature.     Whether  the  Jacobite  theory  about  the  rights  of  go- 
vernments, and  the  duties  of  subjects,  were  or  were  not  well 
founded,   assassination  must  always   be  considered  as  a  great 
crime.     It  is  condemned  even  by  the  maxims  of  worldly  honour 
and  morality.     Much  more  must  it  be  an  object  of  abhorrence 
to  the  pure  Spouse  of  Christ.    The  Church  cannot  surely,  with- 
out  the  saddest  and  most  mournful  forebodings,  see  one  of  her 
children  who  has  been  guilty  of  this  great  wickedness,  pass  into 
eternity  without  any  sign  of  repentance.     I'hat  these  tiaitors  h^d 
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S*  ven  any  sign  of  repentance  was  not  alleged.  It  miffht  be  that 
ey  had  privately  declared  their  contrition ;  and,  if  8o,  the  minister 
of  religion  might  be  justified  in  privately  assuring  them  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness.  But  a  public  remission  ought  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a  public  atonement.  The  regret  of  these  men,  if 
expressed  at  all,  had  been  expressed  in  secret.  The  hands  of 
Collier  had  been  laid  on  them  in  the  presence  of  thousands.  The 
inference  which  his  enemies  drew  from  his  conduct  was,  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  William  as 
sinful.  But  this  inference  he  very  vehemently,  andy  we  doubt 
not,  very  sincerely  denied. 

The  storm  raged.  The  bishops  put  foith  a  solemn  censure  of 
the  absolution.  The  Attorney- General  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Collier  haa  now  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  before  any  court 
which  deriveii  its  authority  from  the  usurper.  He  accordingly 
absconded,  and  was  outlawed.  lie  survived  these  events  about 
thirty  years*  The  prosecution  was  not  pressed,  and  he  was  soon 
suffered  to  resume  his  literary  pursuits  in  quiet.  At  a  later  pe» 
riod,  many  attempts  were  made  to  shake  his  perverse  integrity  by 
offers  of  wealth  and  dignity,  but  in  vain.  When  he  died,  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  he  was  still  under  the  ban  of 
the  law. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  regarding  either  the  politics  or 
the  theology  of  Collier  with  partiality ;  but  we  believe  him  to 
have  been  as  honest  and  courageous  a  man  as  ever  lived.  We 
will  go  further,  and  say  that,  though  passionate  and  often  wrong- 
headed,  he  was  a  singularly  fair  controversialist — candid,  gene* 
rous,  too  high-spirited  to  take  mean  advantages  even  in  the  most 
exciting  disputes,  and  pure  from  all  taint  of  personal  malevolence. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  his  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  and 
political  aiffairs,  though  in  themselves  absurd  and  pernicious,  emi- 
nently qualified  him  to  be  the  reformer  of  our  lighter  literature. 
The  libertinism  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  effect  of  a  reaction  against  the  puritan  strictness.  Pro- 
fligacy was,  like  the  oak  leaf  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  the 
badge  of  a  cavalier  and  a  high-churchman.  Decency  was  asso- 
ciated with  conventicles  and  calves'  head.  Grave  prelates  were 
too  much  disposed  to  wink  at  the  excesses  of  a  body  of  zealous 
and  able  allies,  who  covered  Roundheads  and  Presbyterians  with 
ridicule.  If  a  Whig  raised  his 'voice  against  the  impiety  and 
licentiousness  of  the  fashionable  writers,  his  mouth  was  instantly 
stopped  by  the  retort — You  are  one  of  those  who  groan  at  a  light 
quotation  from  Scripture,  and  raise  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of 
the  Church, — who  shudder  at  a  double  entendrey  and  chop  off  the 
Iiea(U  of  kings.     A  Baxter,  a  Burnet,  even  a  Tillotson,  would 
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have  done  litde  to  purify  our  literature.  But  when  a  man,  fiana* 
tieal  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  and  actually  under  outlawry  for 
bis  attachment  to  hereditary  right,  came  forward  as  the  champioo 
of  decency,  the  battle  Kras  already  half  won. 

In  1698,  Collier  published  his  ^  Short  View  of  the  Profaneneas 
and  Immorality  of  the  English  Stage,'  a  book  which  threw  the 
whole  literary  world  into  commotion,  but  which  is  now  much  less 
read  than  it  deserves.  The  faults  of  the  work,  indeed,  are  neither 
few  nor  small.  The  dissertations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  dranaa 
do  not  at  all  help  the  argument ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been 
thought  of  them  by  the  generation  which  fancied  that  Christ  Chureh 
had  refuted  Bentley,  are  such  as,  in  the  present  day,  a  scholar  of 
very  humble  pretensions  may  venture  to  pronounce  boyish,  or 
rather  babybh.  The  censures  are  not  sufficiently  discriminating^. 
The  authors  whom  Collier  accused  had  been  guilty  of  such  gross 
sins  against  decency,  that  he  was  certain  to  weaken,  instead  of 
strengthening  his  case,  by  introducing  into  his  charge  against 
them  any  matter  about  which  there  could  be  the  smallest  dispute. 
He  was,  however,  so  injudicious  as  to  place  among  the  outrageous 
offences,  which  he  justly  arraigned,  some  things  which  are  really 
quite  innocent ;  and  some  slight  instances  of  levity  which,  though 
not  perhaps  strictly  correct,  could  easily  be  paralleled  from  me 
works  of  writers  who  had  rendered  great  services  to  morality  and 
religion.  Thus  he  blames  Congreve,  the  number  and  gravity  of 
whose  real  transgressions  made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  tax  him 
with  any  that  were  not  real,  for  using  the  words  ^  martyr'  and 
•  inspiration '  in  a  light  sense ;  as  if  an  archbishop  might  not  say 
that  a  speech  wl»  inspired  by  claret,  or  that  an  alderman  was  a 
martyr  to  the  gout.  Sometimes,  again.  Collier  does  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  between  the  dramatist  and  the  persons  of  the 
drama«  Thus  he  blames  Vanbrugh  for  putting  into  Lord  Fop- 
pington's  mouth  some  raillery  on  the  Church  service ;  though  it 
18  obvious  that  Vanbrugh  could  not  better  express  reverence  than 
hy  making  Lord  Foppington  express  contempt.  There  is  also 
throughout  the  ^  Short  View'  too  strong  a  display  of  professional 
feeling.  Collier  is  not  content  with  claiming  for  bis  order  an 
immunity  from  insult  and  indiscriminate  scurrility  ;  he  will  not 
allow  that,  in  any  case,  any  word  or  act  of  a  divine  can  be  a  proper 
subject  for  ridicule.  Nor  does  he  confine  this  benefit  of  clergy 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  ;  he  extends  the  pri- 
viiegie  to  Catholic  priests,  and,  what  in  him  is  more  surprisiag, 
to  Dissenting  preachers.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  trifle.  lma«ns. 
Brahmins,  priests  of  Jupiter,  priests  of  Baal,  are  all  to  be  held 
•acred.  Dryden  is  blaaed  for  making  the  Mufti  in  ^  Dwk  Sebtts- 
^  tian '  talk  nonsense.  Lee  k  oalkd  to  a  severe  acoojMit  for  bis 
indvility  to  Tiresias.      Bui  the  most  curious  passage  is  that  in 
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which  Collier  resents  some  unriril  reflections  thrown  by  Cassan- 
dra,  in  '  Cieomenes/  on  the  calf  Apis  and  his  hierophants.  The 
words,  *  grass-eating,  foddered  god/ — words  which  really  are 
much  in  the  style  of  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  give 
as  much  offence  to  this  Christian  divine  as  they  could  have  given 
to  the  priests  at  Memphis. 

But,  when  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  great  merit 
must  be  allowed  to  this  work.  There  is  hardly  any  book  of  that 
time  from  which  it  would  be  possible  to  select  specimens  of  writ- 
ing so  excellent  and  so  various.  To  compare  Collier  with  Pascal 
would  indeed  be  absurd.  Yet  we  hardly  know  where,  except  in 
the  ^  Provincial  Letters,'  we  can  find  mirth  so  harmoniously  and 
becomingly  blended  with  solemnity  as  in  the  ^  Short  View.'  In 
truth,  all  the  modes  of  ridicule,  from  broad  fun  to  polished  and 
antithetical  sarcasm,  were  at  Collier's  command.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  complete  master  of  the  rhetoric  of  honest  indignation^ 
We  scarcely  know  any  volume  which  contains  so  many  bursts  of 
that  peculiar  eloquence  which  comes  from  the  heart,  and  goes  to  the 
heart.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  truly  heroic.  In  order 
fairly  to  appreciate  it,  we  must  remember  the  situation  in  which 
the  writer  stood.  He  was  under  the  frown  of  power.  His  name 
was  already  a  mark  for  the  invectives  of  one  half  of  the  writers  of 
the  age ;  when,  in  the  cause  of  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  good 
morals,  he  gave  battle  to  the  other  half.  Strong  as  his  political 
prejudices  were^  he  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  entirely  laid  them 
aside.  He  has  forgotten  that  he  is  a  Jacobite,  and  remembers  only 
that  he  is  a  citisen  and  a  Christian.  Some  of  his  sharpest  censures 
are  directed  against  poetry  which  had  been  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  Tory  party,  and  had  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  the  Whigs. 
It  is  really  inspiriting  to  see  bow  gallantly  the  solitary  outlaw 
advances  to  attack  enemies,  fi>rmidable  Separately,  and,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  irresistible  when  combined— distributes  his 
fiwashifig  blows  right  and  left  among  Wycfaerley,  Congreve,  and 
Vanbrugh — treads  the  wretched  D*Urfey  down  in  the  dirt  be- 
neath li»  feet — and  strikes  with  all  Us  strength  full  at  the  tower- 
ing crest  of  Dryden. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  *  Short  View'  was  immense.  The 
nation  was  on  the  side  of  Collier.  But  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that,  in  the  great  host  which  he  had  defied,  some  champion  would 
be  found  to  lift  the  gauntlet.  The  general  belief  was,  that  Dry- 
den would  take  the  field ;  and  all  the  wits  anticipated  a  sharp  con- 
test between  two  well-paired  combatants.  The  great  poet  had 
been  singled  oat  in  the  most  marked  manner.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  was  deeply  hurt,  that  m«ch  smaller  provocations  had  for- 
merly TOttMd  him  to  violent  resentnient,  aod  that  there  was  no 
literary  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive,  of  which  he  was  not  mas- 
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ter.  But  bis  conscience  smote  him  ;  he  stood  abashed^  like  the 
fallen  archangel  at  the  rebuke  of  Zephon, 

<  And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely ;  saw  and  pined 
His  loss.* 

At  a  later  period  he  mentioned  the  *  Short  View'  in  the  preface  to 
his  ^  Fables.'  He  complained,  with  some  asperity,  of  the  harsh- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and  urged  some  matters  in 
mitigation.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  justly  reproved.     *  If,'  said  he,  *  Mr   Collier  be   my 

*  enemy,  let  him  triumph.     If  he  be  my  friend,  as  1  have  given 

*  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  my 

*  repentance.* 

It  would  have  been  wise  in  Congreve  to  follow  his  master's 
example.      He  was  precisely  in  that  situation  in   which   it  is 
madness  to  attempt  a  vindication  ;  for  his  guilt  was  so  clear, 
that  no  address  or  eloquence  could   obtain   an   acquittal*   On 
the  other  hand,  there  were,  in  his  case,  many  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, which,  if  he  had  acknowledged  his  error,  and   pro- 
mised amendment,  would  have  procured  his  pardon.     The  most 
rigid  censor  could  not  but  make  great  allowances  for  the  faults 
into  which  so  young  a  man  had  been  seduced  by  evil  example,  by 
the  luxuriance  of  a  vigorous  fancy,  and  by  the  inebriating  eifect  of 
popular  applause.     The  esteem,  as  well  as  the  admiration,  of  the 
puolic  was  still  within  his  reach.     He  might  easily  have  effaced 
all  memory  of  his  trangressions,  and  have  shared  with  Addison 
^   the  glory  of  showing  that  the  most  brilliant  wit  may  be  the  ally 
of  virtue.     But  in  any  case,  prudence  should  have  restrained  him 
from  encountering  Collier.     The  nonjuror  was  a  man  thorough- 
ly fitted  by  nature,  education,  and  habit,  for  polemical  dispute. 
Congreve's  mind,  though  one  of  no  common  fertility  and  vigour, 
was  of  a  different  class.     No  man  understood  so  well  the  art  of 
polishing  epigrams  and  repartees  into  the  clearest  effulgence,  and 
setting  them  tastefully  in  easy  and  familiar  dialogue.     In  this 
sort  of  jewellery  he  attained  to  a  mastery  unprecedented  and  inimi- 
table.    But  he  was  altogether  rude  in  the  art  of  controversy,  and 
he  had  a  cause  to  defend  which  scarcely  any  art  could  have  ren- 
dered victorious. 

The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  Congreve's 
answer  was  a  complete  failure.  He  was  angry,  obscure,  and 
dull.  Even  the  Green  Room  and  Wills  Coffee- House  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in  wit  the  parson  had  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  poet.  Not  only  was  Congreve  un- 
able to  make  any  show  of  a  case  where  he  was  in  the  wrong,  but 
he  succeeded  in  putting  himself  completely  in  the  wa>ng  where 
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he  was  in  the  right.  Collier  had  taxed  him  with  profuneness  for 
calling  a  clergyman  Mr  Prig,  and  for  introducing  a  [coachman 
named  Jehu,  m  allusion  to  the  King  of  Israel,  who  was  known  at 
a  distance  by  his  furious  driving.  Had  there  been  nothing 
worse  in  the  *  Old  Bachelor'  and  *  Double  Dealer,*  Cong^vc  might 

Eass  for  as  pure  a  writer  as  Cowper  himself;  who  in  poems  revised 
y  60  austere  a  censor  as  John  Newton,  calls  a  fox-hunting 
squire  Nimrod,  and  gives  to  a  chaplain  the  disrespectful  name  of 
Smug.  Congreve  might  with  good  effect  have  appealed  to  the 
public  whether  it  might  not  be  fairly  presumed  that,  when  such 
frivolous  charges  were  made,  there  were  no  very  serious  charges 
to  make.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  pretended  that  he  meant  no 
allusion  to  the  Bible  by  the  name  of  Jehu,  and  no  reflection  by 
the  name  of  Prig.  Strange  that  a  man  of  such  parts  should,  in 
order  to  defend  himself  against  imputations  which  nobody  could 
regard  as  important,  tell  untruths  which  it  was  certain  that  no* 
body  would  believe. 

C)nc  of  the  pleas  which  Congreve  set  up  for  himself  and  his 
brethren  was,  that,  though  they  might  be  guilty  of  a  little  levity 
here  and  there,  they  were  careful  to  inculcate  a  moral,  packed 
close  into  two  or  three  lines,  at  the  end  of  every  play.  Had  the 
fact  been  as  he  stated  it,  the  defence  would  be  worth  very  little. 
For  no  man  acquainted  with  human  nature  could  think  that  a 
sententious  couplet  would  undo  all  the  mischief  that  five  profli- 
gate acts  had  done.  But  it  would  have  been  wise  in  Congreve 
to  have  looked  again  at  his  own  comedies  before  he  u«ed  this 
argument.     Collier  did  so ;  and  found  that  the  moral  of  the  *  Old 

*  Bachelor' — the  grave  apophthegm  which  is  to  be  a  set-off  against 
all  the  libertinism  of  the  piece — is  contained  in  the  following 
triplet : — 

•  What  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of  life  I 
Oar  snn  declines,  and  with  what  anxious  strife, 
What  pain,  we  tug  that  galling  load — a  wife.' 

*  *'  Love  for  Eove,'*  *  says  Collier,  *  may  have  a  somewhat  bet- 

*  ter  farewell,  but  it  would  do  a  man  little  service  should  he 

*  remember  it  to  his  dying  day  :' — 

*  The  miracle  to-day  is,  that  we  find 

A  lover  true,  not  that  a  woman's  kind.*- 

Collier's  reply  was  severe  and  triumphant.     One  of  his  re- 

Cartees  we  will  quote,  not  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  manner, 
ut  because  it  was  called  forth  by  Congreve's  characteristic  affec- 
tation. The  poet  spoke  of  the  ^  Old  Bachelor'  as  a  trifle  to 
which  he  attacned  no  value,  and  which  had  become  public  by  a 
sort  of  accident.  *  I  wrote  it,'  he  said,  *  to  amuse  myself  in  a 
^  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness.' — *  What  his  disease  was/ 
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replied  Collier,  ^  I  am  not  to  enquire :   but  it  must  be  a  very  ill 

*  one  to  be  worse  than  the  remedy.* 

All  that  Congreve  gained  by  coming  forward  on  thi^  occasion 
was,  that  he  completely  deprived  himself  of  the  excuse  wbicb  he 
might  with  justice  have  pleaded  for  his  early  offences.  '  Why,' 
asked  Collier,  ^  should  the  man  laugh  at  the  mischief  of  the  boy, 
^  and  make  the  disorders  of  his  nonage  bis  own,  by  an  after  ap- 

*  probation?' 

Congreve  was  not  Collier's  only  opponent.  Vanbnigh,  Dea- 
niSf  and  Settle  took  the  field*  And,  from  a  passage  in  a  contem- 
porary satire,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  among  the  answers 
to  the  ^  Short  View '  was  one  written,  or  supposed  to  be  vrritten, 
by  Wycherley.  The  victory  remained  with  Collier.  A  great 
and  rapid  reform  in  ail  the  departments  of  our  lighter  Uteratore 
was  the  effect  of  his  labours.  A  new  race  of  wits  and  poets 
arose,  who  generally  treated  with  reverence  the  great  ties  which 
bind  society  together ;  and  whose  very  indecencies  were  decent 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  school  which  flourished  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  controversy  probably  prevented  Congreve  from  fulfilling 
the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  actors.  It 
was  not  till  1700  that  he  produced  the  *  Way  of  the*  World,'  the 
most  deeply  meditated,  and  the  most  brilliantly  written,  of  all 
his  worl^.  It  wants,  perhaps,  the  constant  movement,  the 
effervescence  of  animal  spirits,  which  we  find  in  *  Love  for  Love.' 
But  the  hysterical  rants  of  Lady  Wishfort,  the  meeting  of  Wit- 
would  and  his  brother,  the  country  knight's  courtship  and  his 
subsequent  revel,  and  above  all,  the  chase  and  surrender  of  Mil- 
amant,  are  superior  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  wlmle 
range  of  English  comedy  from  the  civil  war  downwards.  It  is 
quite  inexplicable  to  us  that  this  plav  should  have  failed  on  the 
stage.  Yet  so  it  was;  and  the  author,  already  sore  with  the 
wounds  which  Collier  had  inflicted,  was  galled  paat  endurance 
by  this  new  stroke.  He  resolved  never  again  to  expose  himself 
to  the  rudeness  of  a  tasteless  audience,  and  took  leave  of  the 
theatre  for  ever. 

He  lived  twenty-eight  years  longer,  without  adding  to  the  high 
literary  reputation  which  he  had  attained.  He  read  much  while 
he  retained  his  eyesight,  and  now  and  then  wrote  a  short  essay, 
or  an  idle  tale  in  verse  ;  but  appears  never  to  have  planned  any 
considerable  work.  The  miscellaneous  pieces  which  he  published 
in  1710,  are  of  little  value,  and  have  long  been  forgotten. 

The  stock  of  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  comedies  was 
sufficient,  assisted  by  the  graces  of  his  manner  and  conversation, 
to  secure  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
During  the  winter,  he  lived  among  the  most  distinguished  and 
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agreeable  people  in  London.  His  summers  were  passed  at  the 
splendid  country^eats  of  ministers  and  peers.  Literary  envy,  and 
political  faction,  which  in  that  age  respected  nothing  else^  re* 
speoted  his  repose.  He  professed  to  be  one  of  the  party  of  which 
his  patron  Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax,  was  the  head.  But  he 
had  civil  words  and  small  good  offices  for  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion.  And  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  spoke  well  of  him 
in  return. 

His  means  were  for  a  long  time  scanty.  The  place  which  he 
had  in  possession,  barely  enabled  him  to  live  with  comfort.  And 
when  the  Tories  came  into  power,  some  thought  that  he  would 
lose  even  this  moderate  provision.  But  Harley,  who  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  adopt  the  exterminating  policy  of  the  October 
club,  and  who,  with  all  his  faults  of  understanding  and  temper, 
had  a  sincere  kindness  for  men  of  genius,  re-assured  ifae  anxious 
poet  by  quoting  very  gracefully  ana  happily  the  lines  of  Virgil— 
*  Non  obtata  adeo  gettmnras  pectora  P«eiii» 
Nee  tarn  aversas  squos  Tjria  sol  jungit  ab  urbe.' 

The  indulgence  with  which  Congreve  was  treated  by  the  Tories, 
was  not  purchased  by  any  concession  on  his  part  which  could 
justly  bffeni)  the  Whigs.  It  was  his  rare  good  fortune  to  share 
the  triumph  of  his  friends  without  having  shared  their  proscrip- 
tion. When  the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  the  throne,  bis  for- 
tunes  began  to  flourish.  The  reversion  to  which  he  bad  been 
nominated  twenty  years  before,  fell  in.  He  was  made  secretary 
to  the  Island  of  Jamaica ;  and  his  whole  income  amounted  to 
L.1200  a-year — a  fortune  which,  for  a  single  man,  was  in  that 
Age,  not  only  easy,  but  splendid.  He  continued,  however,  to 
practise  the  frugality  which  he  had  learned  when  he  could  scarcely 
spare,  as  Swift  tells  us,  a  shilling  to  pay  the  chairman  who  ear- 
ned him  to  Lord  Halifax's.  Though  he  bad  nobody  to  save 
for,  he  laid  up  at  least  as  much  as  he  spent. 

The  infirmities  of  age  came  early  upon  him.  His  habits  had 
been  intemperate  ;  he  suffered  much  from  gont ;  and  when  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  had  no  longer  the  solace  of  literature. 
Blindness,  the  most  cruel  misfortune  that  can  befiall  the  lonely 
student,  made  his  books  useless  to  him.  He  was  thrown  on  so- 
ciety for  all  his  amusement,  and,  in  society,  bis  good  breeding 
and  vivacity  made  him  always  welcome. 

By  the  rising  men  of  letters  he  ^tis  considered  not  as  a  rival, 
but  as  a  classic.  He  had  left  their  arena ;  he  never  measured  his 
strength  with  them;  and  he  was  always  loud  in  applause  of  their 
exertions.  They  could,  therefore,  entertain  no  jealousy  of  him; 
and  thought  no  more  of  detracting  from  his  fame  than  of  carping 
at  the  great  men  who  had  been  lying  a  hundred  years  in  Poets* 
Corner.     Even  the  inmates  of  Grub  Street,  even  the  heroes  of 
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the  Dunciad,  were  for  once  just  to  living  merit.  There  can  be 
no  stronger  illustration  of  the  estimation  in  which  Congreve  was 
held)  than  the  fact  that  Pope's  Iliad,  a  work  which  appeared  with 
more  splendid  auspices  than  any  other  in  our  language,  was  dedi- 
cated to  him.  There  was  not  a  Duke  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  not  have  been  proud  of  such  a  compliment.  Dr  Johnson 
expresses  great  admiration  for  the  independence  of  spirit  which 
Pope  showed  on  this  occasion,  and  some  surprise  at  his  choice. 

*  He  passed  over  paers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  **  Iliad"  to 

*  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the  praise  had  been 

*  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why 
^  he  was  chosen  for  so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 

*  know.'  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  know ;  yet  we  thinks 
it  is  possible  to  guess.  The  translation  of  the  ^  Iliad '  had  been 
zealously  befriended  by  men  of  all  political  opinions.  The  poet 
who  at  an  early  age  had  been  raised  to  affluence  by  the  emulous 
liberality  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  could  not  with  propriety  inscribe 
to  a  chief  of  either  party,  a  work  which  had  been  munificently 
patronised  by  both.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  person  who 
was  at  once  eminent  and  neutral.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  pass  over  peers  and  statesmen.  Congreve  had  a  high  name 
in  letters.  He  had  a  high  name  in  aristocratic  circles.  He 
lived  on  terms  of  civility  with  men  of  all  parties.  By  a  courtesy 
paid  him,  neither  the  ministers  nor  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
could  be  offended. 

The  singular  affectation  which  had  from  the  first  been  charac- 
teristic of  Congreve,  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  he  advanced 
in  life.  At  last  it  became  disagreeable  to  him  to  hear  his  own 
comedies  praised.  Voltaire,  whose  soul  was  burned  up  by  the 
raging  desire  for  literary  renown,  was  half  puzzled  half  dis- 
gusted by  what  he  saw,  during  his  visit  to  England,  of  this  ex- 
traordinary whim.  Congreve  disclaimed  the  character  of  a  poet 
— declared  that  his  plays  were  trifles  produced  in  an  idle  hour, 
and  begged  that  Voltaire  would  consider  him  merely  as  a  gentle- 
man.    *  if  you  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,'  said  Voltaire,  *  I 

*  should  not  have  come  to  see  you.' 

Congreve  was  not  a  man  of  warm  affections.  Domestic  ties  he 
had  none;  and  in  the  temporary  connexions  which  he  formed 
with  a  succession  of  beauties  from  the  green-room,  his  heart 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  interested.  Of  all  his  at- 
tachments that  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle  lasted  the  longest,  and  was 
the  most  celebrated.  This  charming  actress,  who  was,  during 
many  years,  the  idol  of  all  London ;  whose  face  caused  the  fatal 
broil  in  which  Mountfort  fell,  and  for  which  Lord  Mohun  was  tried 
by  the  peers ;  and  to  whom  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale  was  said  to  have 
made  honourable  addresses,  had  conducted  herself,  in  very  trying 
circumstances,  with  extraordinary  discretion.  Congreve  at  length 
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became  her  confidential  friend.  They  constantly  rode  out  tog^e- 
tfaer,  and  dined  together.  Some  people  said  that  she  was  his 
mistress,  and  others  that  she  would  soon  be  his  wife.  He  was 
at  last  drawn  away  from  her  by  the  influence  of  a  wealthier  and 
haughtier  beauty.  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  great  Marlbo- 
rough, and  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  had,  on  her  father's 
death,  succeeded  to  his  dukedom,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  his 
immense  property.  Her  husband  was  an  insignificant  man,  of 
whom  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  that  he  came  to  the  House  of 
Peers  only  to  sleep,  and  that  he  might  as  well  sleep  on  the 
right  as  on  the  left  of  the  woolsack,  between  the  Duchess  and 
Congreve  sprung  up  a  most  eccentric  friendship.  He  had  a  seat 
every  day  at  her  table,  and  assisted  in  the  direction  of  her  con- 
certs. That  malignant  old  hag,  the  Dowager  Duchess  Sarah, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  her  daughter,  as  she  had  quarrelled  with 
every  bodv  else,  affected  to  suspect  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  But  the  world  in  general  appears  to  have  thought  thac 
a  great  lady  might,  without  any  imputation  on  her  character, 
pay  attention  to  a  man  of  eminent  genius,  who  was  nearly  sixty 
years  old,  who  was  still  older  in  appearance  and  in  constitution, 
who  was  confined  to  bis  chair  by  gout,  and  was  unable  to  read 
from  blindness. 

In  the  summer  of  1728,  Congreve  was  ordered  to  try  the 
Bath  waters.  During  his  excursion  he  was  overturned  in  his 
chariot,  and  received  some  severe  internal  injury,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  came  back  to  London  in  a  dangerous  state, 
complained  constantly  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  continued  to  sink, 
till  in  the  following  January  he  expired. 

He  left  L.  10,000,  saved  out  of  the  emoluments  of  his  lucra- 
tive places.  Johnson  says  that  this  money  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  Congreve  family,  which  was  then  in  great  distress.  Doc* 
tor  Young  and  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  two  gentlemen  who  seldom  agree 
with  each  other,  but  with  whom,  on  this  occasion,  we  are  happy  to 
^prce,  think  that  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle. 
Congreve  bequeathed  L.200  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  and  an  equal 
sum  to  a  certain  Mrs  Jellat ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  accumulations 
went  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  whose  immense  wealth 
such  a  legacy  was  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  might  have  raised 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  Stafford>hire  squire — it  might  have  en« 
abled  a  retired  actress  to  enjoy  every  comfort,  and,  in  her  sense, 
every  luxury — but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  Duchess's 
establishment  for  two  months. 

The  great  lady  buried  her  friend  with  a  pomp  seldom  seen  at 
the  funerals  of  poets.  The  corpse  lay  in  state  under  the  ancient 
roof  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was  interred  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.    The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
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Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who  had  been  Speaker, 
and  who  was  afterwards  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  other 
men  of  high  consideration.  Her  Grace  laid  out  her  friend's 
bequest  in  a  superb  diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour 
of  him ;  and,  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  showed  her  regard  in 
ways  much  more  extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  she  had  a  statue 
of  him  in  ivory,  which  moved  by  clockwork,  and  was  placed  daily 
at  her  table  ;  that  she  had  a  wax  doll  made  in  imitation  of  Irim, 
and  that  the  feet  of  this  doll  were  regularly  blistered  and 
anointed  by  the  doctors,  as  poor  Congreve's  feet  had  been  when 
he  suflfered  from  the  gout.  A  monument  was  erected  to  the 
poet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  an  inscription  written  by  the 
Duchess ;  and  Lord  Cobham  honoured  him  with  a  cenotaphy, 
which  seems  to  us,  though  that  is  a  bold  word,  the  ugliest  and 
most  absurd  of  the  buildings  at  Stowe. 

We  have  said  that  Wycherley  was  a  worse  Congreve.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  writings  and 
lives  of  these  two  men.  Both  were  gentlemen  liberally  edu- 
cated. Both  led  town  lives,  and  knew  human  nature  only  as  it 
appears  between  Hyde  Park  and  the  Tower.  Both  were  men 
of  wit.  Neither  had  much  imagination.  Both  at  an  early  age 
produced  lively  and  profligate  comedies.  Both  retired  from  the 
field  while  still  in  early  manhood,  and  owed  to  their  youthful 
achievements  in  literature  the  consideration  which  they  enjoyed 
in  later  life.  Both,  after  they  had  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage, 
published  volumes  of  miscellanies,  which  did  little  credit  either  to- 
their  talents  or  to  their  morals.  Both,  during  their  declining  years, 
hung  loose  upon  society ;  and  both,  in  their  last  moments,  made 
eccentric  and  unjustifiable  dispositions  respecting  theif  estates. 

But  in  every  point  Congreve  maintained  his  superiority  to 
Wycherley.  Wycherley  had  wit ;  but  the  wit  of  Congreve  far 
outshines  that  of  every  comic  writer,  except  Sheridan,  who  has 
arisen  within  the  last  two  centuries.  Congreve  had  not,  in  a 
large  measure,  the  poetical  faculty ;  but  compared  with  Wycher- 
ley he  might  be  called  a  great  poet.  Wycherley  had  some  know- 
ledge of  books ;  but  Congreve  was  a  man  of  real  learning.  Con- 
greve's  offences  against  decorum,  though  highly  culpable,  were 
not  so  gross  as  those  of  Wycherley ;  nor  did  Congreve,  like 
Wycherley,  exhibit  to  the  world  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  a 
licentious  dotage.  Congreve  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  con- 
sideration ;  Wycherley  forgotten  or  despised.  Congreve's  will 
was  absurd  and  capricious ;  but  Wycherley's  last  actions  appear- 
ed to  have  been  prompted  by  obdurate  malignity. 

Here,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  must  stop.  Vanbrugh  and 
Farquhar  are  not  men  to  be  hastily  dismissed,  and  we  have  not 
left  ourselves  space  to  do  ihem  justice. 
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Art.  IX. — Mthemei  AUf  Lord  PabnerstOHf  Busma^  and  France* 
8vo.     London :  1840. 

^T^HE  negotiations  which  have  lately  taken  place  respecting  the 
-^  East,  have  too  much  occupied  the  pubhc  thouf  nts,  not  to 
have  engaged  a  considerable  portion  of  ours ;  and  this  the  more^ 
that  we  are  not  of  that  school  of  politicians  who  conceive,  that^ 
because  Great  Britain  is  an  island,  she  is  thereby  thoroughly 
separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  relieved  of  ail  concern 
in  their  affairs. 

The  Turkish  empire  is  seen  still  to  stretch  over  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Europe,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia ;  within  it  is 
comprised  the  course  of  mighty  rivers,  and  the  most  important 
maritime  positions.  It  commands  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf;  it  embraces  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  A 
change  in  its  constitution  might  wect  our  most  cnerished  in- 
terests ;  to  its  conservation  and  independence^  therefore,  have 
been  directed  our  most  constant  efforts. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  state  that  this  empire  has  been,  since  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji,  on  the  decline ;  that  each  vear  has  seemed 
to  be  that  of  its  fail.  The  most  ancient  prophecies — the  popular 
belief — the  progress  of  events — have  ail  directed  the  eyes  of 
Europe  towards  Russia  as  the  power  by  which  Constantinople  is 
to  be  occupied.  But  this  opinion,  which  forms  part  of  the  force 
of  the  anticipated  invader,  is  also  the  defence  of  the  invaded ; 
and  the  various  states  which  would  suffer  from  the  transfer  of  so 
formidable  a  position,  have  of  late  years  been  occupied  with 
its  defence.  There  is  one  enemy,  however,  from  which  we 
can  never  protect  a  country ;  that  is— itself.  As  long  as  one 
nation  struffgles  against  another,  and  can  call  allies  to  its  aid, 
it  has  a  cbauce  of  escape.  But  when,  instead  of  struffglinff 
against  its  natural  foe,  it  is  forced  into  alliance  with  it ;  when  it 
claims  the  support,  and  receives  the  counsels  of  that  power  from 
which  it  has  the  most  to  dread,  all  hopes  of  it  are  gone — all 
means  of  succourii^  it  are  fled ;  it  sinks,  little  by  little ;  it  ex- 
pires, gasp  bv  gasp,  in  the  arms  of  the  power  which  has  at  once 
the  right  to  defend,  the  interest  to  destroy  it.  We  speak  after 
history,  whose  lessons  are  so  frequently  lost,  and  yet  which,  in 
this  case,  so  singularly  apply. 

IIow  did  Otlunan  first  gain  a  footing  in  that  empire  which 
now  bears  his  name  ?  Inere  was  a  quarrel  between  a  man 
of  great  ambition,  of  great  abilities,  a  vassal  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  the  chief  of  thai  empire.     The  valiant  Turk  was 
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called  on  as  the  ally  of  one  of  the  parties ;  and  thus  commenced 
that  melancholy  period,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  capture  of 
Gallipoli,  at  the  other,  that  of  Constantinople.  Mehemet  Ali  is 
the  Cantacuzene  of  the  present  day.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Turk- 
ish empire  struggled  vainly,  ineffectually ;  yet  still  it  struggled, 
face  to  face,  against  its  northern  foe.  Had  Austria,  had  Eng- 
land stood  manfully  by  it,  the  fall  of  Varna  would  never  have 
taken  place ;  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  would  never  have  been 
signed.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  mighty  and  conquering  power, 
but  it  was  an  independent  one. 

The  history  of  Mehemet  is  singular,  and  offers  one  of  those 
striking  instances  of  sagacity  which  history  sometimes  be- 
queaths to  us.  When  the  terrible  Selim  first  conquered  Egypt, 
and  subdued  the  Mamelukes  who  then  defended  the  caliphat, 
the  question  arose  in  his  mind,  how  this  new  portion  of  his 
empire  was  to  be  governed ;  and  after  some  reflection,  he  gave 
the  valiant  warriors  he  had  subdued  a  main  share  in  the  new 
administration ; — declaring,  that  unless  he  thus  balanced  the 
power  of  the  Pasha  he  might  send  there,  that  Pasha  would 
soon  become  his  rival,  instead  of  .his  representative.  Strange  to 
relate  !  about  three  hundred  years  after  this,  a  young  Albanian, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops,  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Turkish  governor  of  Egypt,  who  happened  to  be  the  old 
Vizier  Khosrew.  By  a  variety  of  steps,  and,  it  tnust  be  con- 
fessed, through  a  variety  of  crimes,  more  lightly  considered  in  the 
East  than  elsewhere,  he  rose  to  power|^  and  became  himself  gover- 
nor of  the  province ;  and  then,  by  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
and  treacherous  acts  which  history  records,  having  invited  them 
to  a  festival  and  there  massacred  them,  got  rid  of  his  formid- 
able rivals — the  Mamelukes — of  whom  we  have  been  speaking. 
The  consequence  was  what  Selim  had  anticipated — a  virtual 
independence,  which  the  Viceroy  has  been  struggling  to  make  a 
nominal  and  hereditary  one.  A  bloody  and  expensive,  but  a 
successful  war,  against  some  sectarian  fanatics  (the  Wahabites), 
and  his  more  memorable  and  less  successful  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  left  him  a  reputation  for  piety  and  energy,  and  emptied 
his  treasury.  His  power,  moreover,  while  more  than  sufficient 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Porte,  was  not  yet  sufficient  perma- 
nently to  balance  or  to  brave  it.  In  Syria  he  saw  new  resources, 
an  increase  of  territory  with  an  easily  defended  frontier,  and  the 
holy  cities.  A  quarrel  with  the  Pasha  of  St  Jean  d' Acre  afforded 
him  a  pretext  for  action.  He  took  that  fortress,  considered  the  key 
of  the  adjoining  country.  He  twice  defeated  tlie  Turkish  armies; 
the  second  time  at  Koniah.  This  was  in  1833.  The  moment 
was  fatal  to  the  Sultan,  Mahmoud.    His  late  reforms  had  de* 
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stroycd  tbe  old  forces  of  his  empire,  and  he  had  not  yet  formed 
any  substitute.  His  fleet  had  been  annihilated  in  1828.  He 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Giaour ^  within  a  brief  distance  from 
his  capital,  in  1829.  Such  disasters  appeared  to  a  people  of 
fatalists  the  results  of  the  decrees  of  Heaven ;  a  general  and  half* 
smothered  agitation  reigned  throughout  the  Asiatic  population, 
who  looked  to  the  successful  Albanian  as  a  man  marked  out  by 
Providence  to  regenerate  the  Turkish  empire ; — not,  however,  as 
Sultan — such  an  idea  never  entered  into  minds  where  one  race 
IS  permanently  enthroned — but  as  Minister  or  Vizier.  Had  no 
European  power  interfered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ibrahim, 
Mehemet's  son  and  general,  and  the  victor  of  Koniah,  aided  by 
these  opinions,  would  have  arrived  at  Constantinople..  It  is  now 
useless  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  consequence 
of  that  event — whether  the  Turkish  government  might  have  been 
upheld  by  a  firm  hand,  or  dissolved  amidst  general  dissensions 
and  insurrections.  Mahmoud,  at  all  events,  had  for  some  time 
past  been  alarmed.  He  had  been  sensible  to  that  alienation 
amongst  his  own  subjects  which  made  him  require  foreign  suc- 
cour. He  had  solicited  ours;  and  a  Pasha,  still  remembered  for 
his  handsome  person  and  European  manners,  was  his  ambassa- 
dor on  the  occasion.  But  our  forces  were  otherwise  engaged, • 
or  our  fears  were  not  awakened.  We  refused  the  assistance  that 
was  demanded,  and  which  Russia,  who  has  not  acted  so  badly 
in  these  matters  as  some  people  suppose,  then  fairly  and  openly 
stated  she  would  feel  herselPVt  liberty  to  give.f 

After  the  battle  of  Koniah,  therefore,  the  Sultan  turned  to 
Russia — she  was  his  only  resource ;  for  a  haughty  monarch  na- 
turally preferred  receiving  aid  from  an  enemy  to  submitting  to  a 
vassal.  The  force  ready  at  Sebastopol  embarked,  arrived  in  the 
Bosphorus,  and  encamped  on  its  shores.  Europe,  which  might, 
and  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  this  event,  was  surprised  by 
it,  and  alarmed.  But  wnat  was  to  be  done  ? — To  get  the  Rus- 
sians away  from  Constantinople,  invited  as  they  were  there  by  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  fears  which 
caused  this  invitation.  France  and  England  interfered  then  with 
Ibrahim's  march,  and  through  them  was  brought  about  the  ar- 


*  Tliey  were  blockading  tbe  Dutch  const. 

t  The  Russian  ambassador  said.  If  you  will  succour  tbe  Saltan,  we 
will  not,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you ;  but  assistance  be  must  haTe, 
and  if  you  don*t  give  it  him,  we  shall.  The  policy  which  Russia  pursues 
now,  is  very  liitle  different  from  that  which  she  would  have  pursued 
then. 
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rangement — for  it  never  assumed  the  shape  of  a  treaty — of 
Kutaieh.  By  this  arrangement  Mehemet  retained  the  govern- 
ments of  Ey pt  and  Syria,  under  the  nominal  permission  of  the 
Sultan,  to  wnom  he  was  to  pay  tribute.  A  sort  of  truce  was  es- 
tablished, called  a  peace,  and  of  which  we  may  learn  the  cha- 
racter from  the  descriptioit  of  one  who  lately  praised  it: — 
^  More  than  once,  during  the  six  years  that  it  continued,  this 

*  peace  was  menaced  by  both  parties ;  the  Pasha  and  the  Sultan 

*  had  both  the  wish  to  break  it ;  the  Pasha  from  a  desire  of  inde- 

*  pendence,  the  Sultan  from  hopes  of  regaining  the  territory  he 

*  had  lost/  •        ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russians,  on  hostilities  having  ceased, 
quietly  retired,  carrying  with  them  a  treaty — the  treaty  of  Un- 
kiar-Skelessi — by  which  each  party  agreed  to  assist  the  other 
in  any  case  where  such  assistance  should  be  required.  The 
greatest  enemy,  according  to  the  common  belief,  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  became  formally  and  legally  the  Turkish  sovereign's  pro- 
tector. The  passage  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  it  had  so  long  been 
the  policy  of  the  Porte  to  keep  shut  to  the  fleets  of  the  north, 
became  by  the  Sultan's  policy  (a  policy  natural  to  his  position) 
open  to  them.  To  check  or  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  of 
this  state  of  things,  there  was  but  one  course — the  maintaining  a 
large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  stationed  at  or  near  the  Dar- 
danelles. France  and  England  therefore  maintained  fleets  in 
this  position.  Thus,  if  we  turnec^our  eyes  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  Sebastopol,  20,000  men  were  always  ready  to  embark — to 
the  Bay  of  Yolo,  there  were  eight  or  ten  sail  of  the  line  ready  to 
enter  the  strait — to  the  Taurus,  on  either  side  was  seen  a  large  and 
hostile  armament.  This  was  the  peace  obtained  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  Kutaieh  !  Nor  was  this  ail ; — in  forcing  the  Porte  under 
the  protection  of  Russia,  Mehemet  himself  was  taught,  and 
almost  obliged,  to  seek  foreign  protection.  It  naturally  presented 
itself.  His  army  was  officered  by  French  adventurers ;  his  fleet 
had  been  formed  and  was  commanded  by  a  Frenchman  (Besson) ; 
his  physician,  a  great  man  in  every  Eastern  country,  was  a  native 
of  France.  A  portion  of  the  French  press,  proverbially  venal, 
might  easily  be  trained  to  praise  the  mercies  of  his  sway,  and 
advocate  the  necessity  of  protecting  it.  Moreover,  all  countries 
have,  what  has  been  called  by  M.  Thiers,  a  policy  of  instinct — 
which  is  in  fact  a  policy  of  tradition,  to  be  traced  to  previous 
notions  and  documentary  records;  to  the  received  opinions  of  men 
formerly  in  office,  thence  passing  to  the  public,  and  then  coming 


*  M.  Guizot.     Late  debates  in  the  French  Chamber^. 
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back  again  from  the  public  to  those  directing  affairs.  Louis 
XIV.  had  projects  respecting  Egypt — Potemkin  proposed  it  to 
M.  de  S<5gur  as  a  compensation  for  Constantinople — Napoleon 
invaded  it.  The  fortunes  of  Mehemet  Ali  revived  the  old  ideas 
with  respect  to  this  country;  and  the  French  Government  began 
to  conceive  the  notion  of  a  maritime  power,  whose  alliance  would 
be  useful  to  her  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  it  established  its  inde- 
pendence; or  whose  territory  would  fall  into  her  hands,  if  its  pre- 
sent possessor  were  swept  away  in  any  general  convulsion.* 

In  short,  what  Russia  was  at  Constantinople,  France  aspired 
to  be  at  Alexandria.  Thus  was  that  empire,  the  independence  of 
which  it  was  our  essential  interest  to  maintain,  on  the  one  hand 
falling  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  on  the  other,  under  that 
of  France.  Thus  was  that  long  line  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
which  stretches  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  together  with 
Cyprus  and  Candia,  which  command  it,  becoming  gradually  sub- 
ject to  two  European  nations — an  alliance  between  which  was 
projected  at  Erfurth  on  this  very  basis,  and  has  since  been  the 
favourite  dream  of  their  ambitious  statesmen.  Thus,  moreover, 
was  a  new  Mahometan  and  maritime  power  in  the  course  of  being 
formed — a  power  lea;yued  with  a  rival  state,  possessing  the  road 
to  our  Indian  dominions,  and  the  influeilce  of  kindred  religion 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  population  which  we  there  govern.  * 

Nor  was  this  all.  An  empire  may  succumb  from  internal  as 
well  as  external  causes.  Now,  there  are  two  evils  gnawing  at 
the  very  vitals  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which,  if  suffered  to  conti- 


♦  To  have  had  this  policy  clearly  hefore  our  eyes,  it  would  only  have 
been  necessary  to  have  ohsefTed  what  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  or  to 
have  read  the  work  recently  published  by  Clot  Bey,  in  which  we  lind  such 
passages  as  the  following:—*  C*est  alors  que  le  consul  Fran9aia  a  Alex- 
andrie,  M.  Dravetti,  comraen9a  cette  politique  bienveillante  que  la  France 
a  toujours  employ^  a  I'egard  du  Viceroi.*  Or,  after  the  buttle  of  Ko- 
niah : — *  La  France  surtout,  dont  I'airaable  et  habile  rej)rcsentant  a 
Alexandrie  avait  encourage  Mehemet  Ali,*  &c.  But  M.  Thiers  has 
even  yet  more  distinctly  explained  it.  (*  2  Novemhre  1810.) — Pour  ma 
part,  j'ai  toujours  6to  convaincu,  plus  convaincu  que  je  ne  Tai  dit  a 
cette  tribune,  parceque,  partisan  de  Tallianee  Ang;lai«»cTje  ne  chcrchais  p^s 
a  rendre  plus  sensibles  les  intortts  qui  pouvaient  hi  rendre  diffjcile; — j  ai 
toujours  6t6  convaincu  que  nous  ne  pouvions  pas  avoir  a  Constantinople 
Tinduence  que  nous  avions  en  Egypte,  parceque  nous  n'avions  pas  radio 
le  plus  puissant  de  la  Porte  contre  la  Ku^sie,  et  que  notre  attachement 
au  Pacha  nous  rendait  suspectes  a  Constantinople,  que  nous  devious  par 
consequent  chercher  a  Alexandrie  notre  veritable  induencc  dans  la  M^di- 
terance.' 
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nue,  would  suffice  to  undermine  it — evils  wbich  have  too  fire- 
quently  escaped  the  attention  of  Eastern  politicians.  The  one  is 
the  decay  of  that  martial  race  which  is  encamped  as  it  were  in 
these  countries,  and  on  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  sway 
depends ;  the  other  is  the  daily  withering  up  of  its  resources. 
The  origin  of  both  evils  was  the  same.  Long  and  unsuccessful 
wars,  in  which  the  Turks*  alone  engaged,  have  been  alone  de- 
stroyed; and  owing  to  which,  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
diminished  territory,  heavy  fines,  ignorant  administration,  every 
financial  abuse  by  which  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  permanently 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  coffers  of  its  government  may  be 
momentarily  enriched,  was  resorted  to  with  impunity.  What 
was  the  chance  of  remedying  the  evils  which  war  had  occasioned? 
There  was  but  one — peace.  This  so  strongly  struck  an  English 
gentleman,  who,  in  1830,  resided  at  Constantinople,  in  a  station 
which  gave  him  the  best  opportunity  of  observation,  that  he 
wrote  as  follows  : — *  If  the  Sultan  is  to  remain  on  one  side  of 
the  empire,  and  Mehemet  Ali  on  the  other,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  that  which  for  these  last  four  years  they  have  occupied, 
it  IS  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  life  in  this  withered  and  pal- 
sled  body,  at  once  the  victim  of  inanition  and  irritation.  The 
prosperity  of  every  s^ate  must,  after  all,  depend  on  its  finances  ; 
the  whole  edifice  will  fall,  must  fall,  if  this  foundation  be  rot- 
ten. Nor  have  we  sufficiently  attended  to  this  circumstance. 
Why  is  every  improvement,  military  as  well  as  administrative, 
stopped  here  at  this  time  ?  Not  from  any  other  cause  half  so 
powerful  as  the  want  of  money.  You  can  neither  establish  the 
civil  government  of  the  provinces,  nor  arm  and  properly  dis- 
cipline a  small  force — the  only  chance  of  ever  properly  arming* 
or  disciplining  any  force,  (Peter  the  Great, began  with  a  regi- 
ment,)— nor  adopt,  without  imminent  difficulty  and  peril,  a 
sounder  system  of  taxation,  on  account  of  the  immediate  and 
pressing  want  of  money.  Every  thing  which  perpetuates  or 
increases  this  want,  in  a  slower  or  more  rapid  degree,  dissolves 
in  the  same  degree  those  elements  which  might  otherwise  be 
yet  worked  up  into  some  form  of  power.  The  statu  quo  is  the 
ruin  of  all  parties — of  Mehemet  Ali  and  that  portion  of  the  em- 
ire  he  governs — of  the  Sultan  and  that  portion  of  the  empire 
e  rules.'  -, 

There  were  other,  and  what  may  be  considered  more  selfish 
reasons,  for  holding  tliis  language.  Connected  with  those  fiscal 
abuses,  of  which  we  have  spoken-,  was  the  state  of  our  own  com- 


*  Only  Turks,  as  we  know,  ^re  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army. 
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merce.  Ancient  treaties  with  the  Porte  had  established  it  on 
the  roost  advantageous  foundations,  and  subjected  it  to  the  most 
moderate  taxes.  On  the  payment  of  three  per  cent  we  imported 
our  merchandise;  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duty  we  exported 
Turkish  produce.  These  treaties  could  not  be  openly  infringed ; 
but  they  were — and  the  distresses  of  the  Ottoman  empire  made  it 
almost  impossible  that  they  should  not  be — indirectly  violated. 

In  the  first  place,  monopolies  were  established  ;  the  Turkish 
producer  could  only  sell  to  the  monopolist ;  the  British  merchant 
consequently  could  only  purchase  from  him ;  while  he,  at  once 
ignorant  and  avaricious,  would  hardly  give  a  price  at  which  the 
article  in  question  could  be  produced,  or  sell  it  for  one  at  which 
it  could  be  purchased.  Trade  in  many  articles  ceased.  Again, 
all  goods  not  prohibited  from  exportation,  could  be  exported,  as 
we  have  said,  at  three  per  cent.  But  ihe  Turkish  government 
prohibited  almost  all  goods  from  being  exported,  and  then  charg- 
ed them  wit|)  any  duties  it  thought  proper — conniving  at  their 
subsequent  exportation.  In  the  same  manner,  the  merchant 
could  import  his  goods  at  three  per  cent ;  but  a  tax  was  imme-> 
diately  put  upon  the  purchaser  of  these  goods,  which  tax  might 
be  increased  to  any  amount,  and  varied  at  different  places.  Uncer- 
tainty, extortion,  every  where  prevailed.  It  was  to  remedy  these 
mischiefs  that  our  Government  entered  (in  the  same  year,  1838) 
into  a  new  commercial  treaty,  by  which  all  monopolies  and  pro- 
hibitions were  abolished ;  and  our  merchandise  having  once  paid 
the  charge  on  importation,  was  freed  from  every  subsequent  im- 
position. The  treaty  was  a  good  one  ;  it  was  even  universally 
approved,  and  has  been  as  universally  adopted.  It  was  meant 
to  be  the  basis  of  a  new  financial  system  in  the  East.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  could  not  become  this ; 
that  it  was  useless  ;  that  the  old  frauds  in  some  shape  or  other 
would  return,  unless  the  causes  for  them  were  removed,  and 
some  respite  and  repose  given  to  these  countries — long  drained 
of  their  male  population,  and  forced  to  extraordinary  and  ex- 
hausting expenses.  Without  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 
Question,  sucL  respite,  such  lenose  was  impossible.  Its  ne- 
cessity, indeed,  was  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  when  the 
animosity  of  Mahmoud,  sharpened  by  the  irritation  of  illness, 
led  to  the  battle  of  Nezib,  decided,  as  we  know,  in  Ibrahim's 
favour. 

At  the  same  moment  the  old  sultan  died,  his  fleet  deserted 
to  the  enemy.  All  Europe  was  again  alarmed;  and  its  greater 
powers,  represented  by  their  ambassadors,  gathered  round  the 
tottering  throne,  which,  though  difficult  to  maintain,  it  was  im- 
possible to  replace.     They  offered  collectively  what  -Russia  jMjfU 
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otherwise  have  offered  alone.  They  told  the  youthful  sultan  not 
to  submit  to  his  powerful  and  victorious  vassal ;  that  they  would 
charge  themselves  with  his  interests ;  and  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  was  at  once  consistent  with  his  dignity  and  the  com- 
mon weal.  Abdul  Medjid  accepted  this  interierence.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  definite  arrangement  thus  peremptorily  arose ;  since,  as 
to  a  renewal  of  the  armed  peace  of  Kutaieh,  the  eulogy  passed 
on  it,  and  above  quoted,  may  stand  as  suflScient  condemnation. 
And  now,  in  order  to  see  what  arrangement  it  was  for  our  in- 
terest, and  indeed  the  common  interest  of  Europe,  to  propose, 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  evils  which  that  ar- 
rangement was  to  remedy. 

Those  evils  were  the  protection  of  Russia  at  Constantinople, 
caused  by  the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali  ;*  the  protection  of  France 
at  Alexandria,  rendered  formidable  by  his  power ;  the  wasting 
of  the  population  and  finances  of  the  Turkish  empire,  followed 
by  the  obstruction  and  decay  of  our  own  commerce ; — evils  to 
which  only  peace  and  tranquillity  could  apply  any  remedy. 

An  immediate  and  permanent  compromise  between  the  parties, 
then,  was  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  internal  elements  of 
life  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  revive  our  trade  with  it ;  and — 
if  we  wished  to  free  the  Porte  of  the  fears  which  made  it  subject 
to  a  foreign  state,  or  to  strip  the  ambition  of  France  of  its  danger, 
which  resides  in  the  power  (not  as  it  then  was,  but  as  it  might 
naturally  become)  of  that  prince  she  affected  to  patronize — this 
compromise  could  only  be  made  by  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  Pasha's  influence,  and  of  the  territory  on  which  that  influ- 
ence was  founded.  Such  a  compromise,  moreover,  naturally  re- 
sulted from  the  Pasha's  position.  He  possessed  a  large  estate,  with 
a  bad  title  ; — a  simple  course  was  to  diminish  the  estate  to  im- 
prove the  title.  We  at  once,  therefore,  proposed  the  resignation 
of  Syria,  the  hereditary  grant  of  the  pashalic  of  Egypt.f  This 
proposition  has  been  called  unjust — which  of  our  governors  would 
complain  at  being  called  upon  to  resign  one-half  of  the  govern- 
ment he  holds,  on  receiving  the  hereditary  investiture  of  the  re- 
mainder ?  What  Turkish  governor — and  there  have  been  many 
valiant,  rebellious,  and  fortunate — ever  attained  so  much  ?  Eu- 
ropeans may  affect  to  despise  the  conversion  of  a  power  held  by 
the  sword  into  a  grant  from  the  representative  of  the  prophet.     In 


*  Thus  considered,  the  adjunction  of  Syria  to  Egypt  had  a  double 
consequence,  since  it  at  once  increased  the  Viceroy's  influence,  and  in  • 
crea'^ed  the  influence  of  France  over  him,  as  the  head  and  protectrix  of 
the  Syrian  Christians. 

I   As  early  as  June. 
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the  East,  this  conversion  is  the  substitution  of  right  formight,  of 
a  state  of  legitimate  security  for  one  of  lawless  peril.  In  facti 
the  gift  of  hereditary  authority  in  regions  where  family  (out  of 
the  race  of  Othman)  may  be  said  not  to  exist,  is  an  immense,  an 
almost  incalculable  elevation ;  and  one  to  which  Mehemet  is  in 
his  heart  more  than  contented  to  have  risen. 

Some,  indeed,  would  have  given  this  able  and  unprincipled 
man  a  much  greater  share  of  power.  Captivated  by  his  talents,  ca- 
joled by  his  flatteries,  or  mistaking  the  nature  of  his  position,  they 
imagined  that  he  might  be  made  a  prop  to  the  Sultan's  throne, 
and  attached  to  our  interests  rather  tnan  to  those  of  France. 
But  how  could  he  possibly  be  an  assistance  to  the  Sultan  so  long 
as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  his  rival  ?     Would  the  one  forget 
the  height  to  which  he  had  arrived,  the  other  the  height  from 
which  he  had  descended  ?     In  this  situation  of  balanced  autho- 
rity, the  power  at  Constantinople  must  have  sought  support  from 
the  Russians;  the  power  at  Alexandria  from  the   French;  the 
double  protectorate,  which  it  was  our  object  and  the  object  of 
Europe  to  destroy,  became  fixed  and  permanent.     As  to  the 
idea  of  detaching  Mehemet  from  France,  and  attaching  him  to 
ourselves,  it  was  altogether  foolish  and  absurd.     By  espousing 
his  cause,  we  deserted  that  of  his  master ;  pursuing  a  shadow, 
we  lost  a  substance.  Now,  though  it  might  be  for  the  advantage 
of  France,  if  entertaining  hostile  projects  against  us,  to  create 
and  cultivate  an  independent  maritime  power  in  that  part  of 
the  world,   could  we,  bv  any  possibility,  derive  an  advantage 
from  such  a  course  ?     uesides,  a  nation,  in  adapting  its  parti- 
cular policy  to  a  particular  place,  must  consider  its  general  policy 
over  the  world.     Ours  is  to  demand  no  exclusive  influence,  and 
to  admit  of  none.     *  A  clear  stage  and  no  favour,'  is  what  we 
ask  every  where,  and  what  we  asked  in  the  East.    We  were  un- 
willing to  suffer,  but  we  were  not  anxious  to  possess  any  parti- 
cular privileges  or  authority,  either  at    Constantinople  or  at 
Alexandria.^     On   this  plain  and  straightforward  principle  we 
acted,  and  only  required  other  nations  to  renounce  what  we  began 
by  sincerely  disclaiming. 

England  was  at  this  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  tne  government  of  France  ;  it  knew,  of  course,  the  projects 
and  feelings  of  that  government  with  respect  to  one  of  the  belli- 

f^erents;  and  that,  taken  as  an  isolated  question,  the  French  po- 
icy  would  be  to  support  Mehemet  Ali.  But,  if  the  formation 
of  a  maritime  power  at  Alexandria  was  agreeable  to  France,  the 
protection  of  Russia  at  Constantinople,  as  long  as  the  cabinets 
of  the  Tuilleries  and  St  Petersburg  were  not  positively  agreed 
upon  that  subject,  could  never  be  so.     Moreover,  the  alliance  of 
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Great  Britain  was  an  immense  consideration  with  erery  sensible 
French  politician  ;  it  had  been  the  safeguard  of  the  monardiy  of 
July,  when,  rising  from  the  pavement,  it  stood  exposed  to  the 
fears  and  the  animosity  of  the  northern  powers.  It  was  the  only 
alliance  which  France  could  then  possess ;  and  it  was  merely  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  to  it,  and  to  the  independence  of  the 
Porte,  and  to  the  security  of  the  Dardanelles — objects  open, 
friendly,  and  immediate — would,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  be 
sacrificed  other  objects  concealed,  hostile,  and  distant. 

Animated  by  this  hope  and  this  belief,  and  unwilling  to  show 
any  impolitic  jealousy  of  an  ally  whom  we  b'elieved  was  yet  to  be 
relied  upon,  we  took  her,  from  the  moment  that  Eastern  affairs 
assumed  a  serious  shape,  into  our  councils — recounted  to  her  our 
views,  and  proposed  to  her  our  plans.  Those  plans,  before  the 
Note  of  July,  were  to  attack  Ibrahim  in  Syria  should  he  deter- 
mine to  march  on  the  Turkish  capital;  and  not  to  allow  the  Ros* 
sians  to  be  the  sole  guardians  of  the  Bosphorus,  should  they  de- 
sire so  to  be.  Those  plans,  after  the  treaty  of  July,  when  the 
common  segis  of  Europe  protected,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  Sul< 
tan's  safety,  were  to  bring  back  his  fleet,  which  he  had  only  lost 
by  treachery,  to  Constantinople  ;  and  to  confine  his  powerful  vas- 
sal, as  we  liave  said,  within  the  limits  of  Egypt.  The  French 
had  at  that  time  two  policies  before  them  ;  the  one,  straightfor- 
ward and  easy,  but  which  involved  a  sacrifice ;  the  other,  tortuous 
and  difficult,  by  which  all  its  points — its  share  in  the  protectorate 
of  Turkey,  its  exclusive  protectorate  of  Egypt,  its  maintenance 
of  the  English  alliance — might  possibly  be  gained.  The  defect 
of  French  statesmen  is  inexperience  of  affairs;  the  defect  of  inex- 
perience is  a  rash  presumption  as  to  our  own  strength  and  ability. 
In  an  evil  hour,  as  it  has  proved  for  itself,  the  cabinet  of  France 
resolved  on  adopting  that  course  where  most,  aslt  conceived,  was 
to  be  gained,  and  where  most,  assuredly,  was  to  be  risked. 

It  determined  on  entering  the  Dardanelles  on  one  side,  if  the 
Russians  passed  them  on  the  other ;  and  announced  to  Russia  its 
determination.  It  avoided  the  project  of  attacking  Ibrahim,  whose 
progress,  by  a  messenger,  it  arrested ;  it  declined  the  project  of 
rescuing  the  Turkish  fleet  from  Alexandria ;  and  it  adjourned  the 
question  as  to  what  territory  should  be  adjudged  to  Mehemet. 
How  ? — Its  excuses  were  plausible,  and  in  all  instances  turned 
round  thesamepoint.  Whenever  we  spokeof  the  Pasha  and  Egypt, 
it  said — *  You  neglect  the  main  question,  which  is  Constanti- 

*  nople  and  the  Russians.  Arrest  the  progress  of  Ibrahim  ! — you 

*  should  be  before  the  Seven  Towers.  Rescue  the  Turkish  fleet ! 
<  — you  willperpetrate  another  Navarino.  Attempt  to  confine  Me- 

*hemet  to  Egypt ! — his  son  passes  the  Taurus ;  the  troops  at  Se- 
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*  bastopol  embark  I  No !  Arrange  some  plan  of  joint  protection 
^  for  the  Sultan  in  his  seraglio,  and  then  we  will  join  in  some 
^  common  course  of  action  against  the  Pasha  at  Alexandria.  But 
<  it  would  be  madness  to  adopt  a  measure  of  this  kind,  without 

*  having  provided  for  its  most  natural  consequences/  Such  was 
the  language  of  the  French  government ;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
under  the  hope  of  pleasing  Prince  Mettemich,  whose  voice  was 
likely  to  be  tnat  of  umpire  in  this  matter,  it  proposed  and  insisted 
on  a  congress  at  Vienna. 

This  course  was  not  deficient  in  address.  Russia  had  hitherto, 
and  even  lately,  declared  against  any  common  action  or  consul ta^^ 
tion  as  to  the  protectorate  of  an  ally  to  whom  she  was  bound  by 
treaty,  and  whom  she  was  powerful  enough  to  defend.  France, 
therefore,  in  insisting  upon  what  Russia  refused  to  admit,  and 
what  it  would  be  popular  in  England  to  demand,  provoked  a 
quarrel  which  the  temporizing  policy  of  Austria  would  be  anxious 
to  avert.  The  only  mode  of  averting  it  would  be,  to  give  Mehe- 
met  what  he  demanded,  since,  if  you  could  not  employ  force 
against  him,  there  was  no  other  composition.  Thus  Russia, 
Austria,  and  France,  were  likely  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  come  to 
one  resolution.  At  least  so  argued  Marshal  Soult ;  or,  if  not  the 
Marshal,  some  gentleman  possibly  at  his  elbow.  The  designs 
of  cunning  men,  however,  arc  most  frequently  exposed  to  risks 
which  cunning  is  too  short-sighted  to  foresee. 

Russia,  penetrating  apparently  the  designs  of  France,  resolved 
to  come  to  an  understanding  on  these  matters  with  England ;  and 
Baron  Brunow  was  sent  to  London  for  that  purpose.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider,  with  some  attention,  the  policy  of 
Russia  on  this  occasion.  Between  Great  Britain  and  her  there 
had  been,  for  some  years,  a  coldness.  The  refusal  to  receive  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  began  it — the  occupation  of  PoUnd,  the  sig* 
nature  of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  the  capture  of  the 
Vixen,  the  more  recent  intrigues  at  Herat  and  Caboul,  had  kept 
it  alive.  The  position  of  the  two  empires,  indeed,  is  such  that 
there  are,  no  doubt,  contingencies  always  possible  which  might 
force  the  one  or  the  other  to  war  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  direct  causes  for  war  exist.  The  Russians  naturally 
seek  to  trade  with  Central  Asia:  the  object  is  a  legitimate 
and  a  peaceful  one — the  means  adopted  to  attain  it  may  be 
injurious  to  our  Indian  empire,  and,  being  consequently  opposed 
by  us,  may  then  lead  to  hostilities.  But  this,  as  we  have  said, 
is  merely  a  possible  contingency,  and  by  no  means  a  certain  or 
even  probable  event.  In  tue  same  manner,  the  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  the  life-breath  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Czar's  do- 
inmions.    The  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  may  be  called  the  longs 
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to  the  southern  portion  of  his  empire.  To  prevent  those  straits 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile,  or  even  of  a  powerful  state, 
^hich,  having  the  means,  might  have  the  will  to  keep  them  shat^ 
would  evidently  bring  Russia  to  a  mortal  struggle.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  denied  that  her  statesmen,  in  shadowing  out  the  future  desd* 
nies  of  that  mighty  empire,  may  see  the  dim  and  distant  possi* 
bility  of  holding  the  keys  of  two  seas,  the  Sound  and  the  Dar- 
danelles— an  immense  destiny  !  But  no  sensible  man  believes 
that  the  conquest  of  these  positions  is  within  the  view  or  scope  of 
M.  de  Nesselrode's  present  policy ;  nor  indeed  will  it  ever  practi- 
cally come  before  any  of  his  successors,  unless — under  such  a 
strange  combination  of  circumstances  as  it  is  now  impossible  to 
foresee — the  Queen  of  the  Baltic  should  find  it  convenient  to 
reign  on  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  protectorship  of  Con- 
stantinople. That  such  protectorship,  even  if  the  protectrix  herself 
did  not  urge  on  the  final  catastrophe,  would  end  in  the  conquest  of 
that  city,  we  believe ;  and  therefore  this  protectorship  we  should 
consider  it  a  duty  to  resist  with  all  our  might  and  mind.  But,  thou^^h 
an  object  to  Russia,  it  is  not,  as  long  as  the  way  to  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  seems  likely  to  be  permanently  open  to  her,  a 
paramount  and  absolute  object,  to  be  sought  and  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  every  other.  On  the  contrary,  it  b  one  which 
she  may  fairly  and  wisely  sacrifice  to  the  friendship  of  a  people 
who,  being  her  best  customers,  feel  a  lively  interest  in  her  inter- 
nal prosperity,  and  can  only  be  armed  against  her  aggressive 
ambition. 

We  expected  the  abandonment  of  a  particular  interest,  in 
exchange  for  the  general  benefits  of  our  alliance,  from  the 
cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries  ;  we  see  nothing  extraordinary  in 
such  an  abandonment  being  offered  to  us  from  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg,  It  was  now  offered.  M.  de  Brunow,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  engaged  to  promise  that  the  treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi  would  not  be  renewed,  if  England  and  Russia  should 
come  to  an  agreement  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  Turkey. 
He  added,  tnat  his  government  would  adopt  any  arrange* 
ment  of  territorial  limits,  for  the  delegated  autbonty  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  which  we  might  prefer  for  the  general  interest;  and 
agreed,  moreover,  to  join  with  us  in  forcing  the  Viceroy  to  ac- 
cept such  arrangement.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  de  Brunow's 
mission  occasicmed  consternation  at  Paris,  more  especially  as  no 
similar  mission  was  announced  to  that  court.  The  exigency  of 
the  case  was  apparent.  If  Russia  and  ourselves  agreed  as  to  the 
defence  of  Constantinople  against  Mehemct  Ali,  the  ground  on 
which  France  had  hitherto  stood  was  cut  from  under  her  feet — 
the  Occupation  of  the  Dardanelles  being  disposed  of,  we  came  at 
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once  to  wliat  was  \6  be  done  with  Mehemet  Ali.  Two  different 
ideas  presented  themselves  at  this  moment  to  the  French  negoti* 
ators  in  Paris  and  in  London.  General  Sebastiani  has^  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  been  remarkable  for  arriving  at  rij^ht 
conclusions  at  critical  times.  He  now  saw  that  France 
had  run,  as  it  were,  to  the  end  of  her  rope ;  that  all  hopes  of 
ixkiiher  finesnng  were  at  an  end  ;  and  that  tne  only  sensible  thing 
she  had  to  do  was  to  connect  herself  more  closely  with  England, 
who  had  been  her  ally  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  make  the  best 
bargain  she  could  with  her.  At  once  therefore,  and  on  his  own 
responsibility)  he  made  that  proposition  to  Lord  Palmerston 
which  has  since  been  so  much  commented  upon  ;  and  suggested 
— (up  to  this  time  the  French,  who  had  long  since  received  our 
opinion,  had  given  no  opinion  of  their  own  on  the  territorial 
question) — that  Syria  should  be  divided  by  a  line  drawn  east  and 
west  from  somewhere  near  Beyrout  to  the  desert,  somewhere 
near  Damascus ;  and  that  all  to  the  south  of  that  line  should  be- 
long to  the  Pasha,  all  to  the  north  to  the  Sultan.* 

Such  was  General  Sebastiani's  proposition ;  but  the  cabinet 
he  served  had  formed,  on  the  same  grounds,  perfectly  diflSerent 
conclusions.  Seeing  the  argument  on  which  they  had  hitheito 
grounded  their  delay  in  jeopardy,  they  sought  no.  further  than, 
ivithout  loss  of  time,  to  interpose  another  argument  on  which  delay 
mifpht  equally  be  founded.  The  question  of  Constantinople  had 
hitherto  been  the  cause  for  not  entering  upon  any  arrangement 
as  to  Kgypt ;  the  question  of  Kgypt  was  now  to  be  the  cause  for 
not  beingf  satisfied  with  any  arrangement  as  to  Constantinople ! 
Thus,  while  the  French  ambassador  made  a  proposition  wnich 
he  hoped  might  be  accepted,  the  French  government  sent  off, 
in  all  naste,  a  proposition  which  it  knew  would  be  refused.  It 
proposed  to  make  Mehemet  Ali  hereditary  ruler  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  ruler  for  life  over  Candia,  and  only  took  from  him  the  out* 
lying  district  of  Adana. 

All  the  journals  of  Paris  were  loud  in  praise  of  this  proposition. 
The  language  of  France,  however,  was  not  as  yet  either  that  of 
friendship  or  protection  to  the  Pasha.  On  tne  contrary,  she 
affected  to  view  his  cause  with  the  most  perfect  indifference; — to 
consider  that  the  hereditary  investiture  she  proposed  was  a  matter 
of  the  less  consequence,  inasmuch  as  his  sway  was  a  mere  tempo- 
rary accident,  and  could  never  in  reality  be  perpetuated  ;  and  in 
fact  gave  as  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  for  the  extraordinary 
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conditioDfl  she  advocated  in  his  favour,  that  they  were  tbe  only 
ones  he  woald  accept,  and  that  there  existed  no  means  of  forcing 
him  to  comply  with  any  others !    The  British  govenunent  could 
not  but  feel  indig^nant,  both  at  the  proposal  and  its  excuse ;  and 
spumed  the  idea  that  all  Europe  was  under  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to   the  ambitious  dictates  of  a  semi-barbarous  Pasha, 
inferior  in  power  and  resources  to  any  of  the  tributary  princes  of 
Hindostan.     One  circumstance,  however,  prevented  any  decision 
being  arrived  at.     M.  de  Brunow,  who  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  British  government  on  every  other  point,  did 
not  conceive  himself  permitted  by  his  instructions  to  do  away 
with  that  particular  difficulty  on  which  the  French  government 
had  always  insisted,  and  which  it  had  hoped  would  not  be  re- 
moved ;  viz.  the  presence  of  a  combined  fleet  in  the  Bosphoros 
should  any  fleet  be  necessary  there.     His  language  was,  *  Each 

*  power  should  lend  the  assistance  which  its  situation  prescribes, 

<  and  without  jealousy  of  the  other.     England  and  France  (if 
^  she  so  chooses)  will  act  on  the  coast  of  Syria ;  the  sitoation  is 
^convenient  to  them — Russia  will  act  at  Constantinople;  the 
'  situation  is  convenient  to  her.    But  to  satisfy  every  scruple,  she 

<  will  act  there,  not  in  her  own  right  of  treaty,  but  as  the  organ 

*  and  in  the  name  of  the  alliance ;  nor  is  it  just  under  such  dr* 
^  cumstances  to  entertain  suspicions  of  her  conduct.' 

Austria  consented  to  this  arrangement.  England,  anxious  for 
some  basis  to  proceed  upon,  was  better  disposed  to  it  than  France, 
which  wished  that  the  negotiation  should  fail ;  but  finally,  it  was 
rejected.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  desire  not  to  separate 
from  the  French  government,  on  that  government's  account,  and 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  two  cabinets  together,  we 
made  another  proposition,  and  consented  that  the  pashalic  of 
Acre,  without  the  fortress,  should  be  added  to  the  hereditary  grant 
of  Egypt.  This  proposition,  though  the  failure  of  M.  de 
Brunow's  mission  might  fairly  have  provoked  some  more  conci- 
liatory answer,  was  stated  to  be  inadmissible  on  the  same  grounds 
as  our  original  one — viz.  that  it  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Pasha,  and  consequently  certain  to  be  refused  by  him,  and  im- 
possible to  be  enforced  upon  him.  This  ofier,  and  the  answer 
made  to  it,  took  place  in  October,  and  about  the  same  time  M. 
de  Brunow  left  London  for  his  own  post  at  Stutgardt,  where  he 
hoped  to  obtain  further  instructions  from  St  Petersburg.  In 
December  he  returned,  and  those  instructions  enabled  him  to 
comply  with  all  that  had  been  asked  of  him. 

The  point  on  which  France  had  most  insisted — which  she  had 
called  the  principal  part  of  the  Eastern  Question — was  now  de- 
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cided  according  to  her  wishes.  Russia  had  voluntarily  derated 
from  all  the  pretensions  which  had  been  imputed  to  her  by  those 
who  suspected  her  designs.  Did  France  follow  this  example  ? 
She  praised  the  decision  of  Russia — acknowledged  its  importance, 
and  the  good  faith  it  evinced — declared  again  that  she  herself  had 
no  predilection*  in  favour  of  Mehemet  Ali — and  added,  that  all 
she  demanded  for  him  was,  siich  conditions  as  he  would  be  willing 
to  accept.  The  alliance  toas  in  faxxmr  of  the  Sultan^  and  yet  one 
of  the  parties  to  it  declared  that  the  only  terms  she  would  de- 
mand for  him  were  those  which  his  enemy  should  be  willing  to 
prescribe ! 

The  other  governments  resolved  to  proceed :  a  Turkish  pleni- 
potentiary was  sent  for.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Sebastiani  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Guizot ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Marshal  Soult 
by  M.  Thiers.     This  minister,  vain,  ambitious,  clever,  eloquent, 
unscrupulous,  and  indiscreet,  has  committed,  and,  God  knows, 
has  avowed  faults  enough ;  but  after  all  he  only  pursued,  with 
the  differences  attributable  to  personal  character,  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors.  ^  Je  r^solus — je  r^solus,'  he  has  said,  *  de  temporiser.* 
But  M.  Thiers  did  not  content  himself  with  only  temporizing ; 
the  character  of  his  mind  was  immediately  to  seek  out  and  to  follow 
up  unhesitatingly,  incautiously,  some  result  of  this  system  of  tem- 
porising— a  system  which  had  already  been  long  pursued,,  and 
which  he  could  not  suppose  capable  of  any  indefinite  duration.  The 
plan  he  resolved  on  immediately  suge^ested  itself  to  him.    He  had 
just  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  tne  English  alliance,  and  he 
was  desirous  not  to  break  up  that  alliance.     He  had  in  the  same 
speech  advocated  the  cause  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  he  was  desi- 
rous to  maintain  that  cause.     He  looked  for  a  method  of  sa* 
tisfying  these  opposite  views.     There  was  but  one — a  direct  ar- 
rangement between  Turkey  and  Egypt.    If  the  Sultan  thought 
proper  to  arrange  matters  with  his  vassal,  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
If  such  arrangement  were  favourable  to  the  views  of  France,  the 
Pasha  was  satisfied,  and  we,  though  duped,  could  not  have  undone 
it.     Many  circumstances  at  the  time  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
favourable  to  this  project.     There  was  a  strong  fanatical  party 
at  Constantinople,  headed  by  the  Sultan's  mother,  against  all 
dealings  with  tne  infidel — the  gold  of  Mehemet  was  not  want- 
ing to  feed  this  party.     Redshid  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  the  Eu- 
ropean alliance — a  statesman  enlightened  and  of  large  views — 
was  insecure  at  that  time  in  his  hold  of  power.  Old  Khozrew,  in  his 


*  Nous  ecrivimes  de  nouveau  oue  nous  n'avions  ancune  predilection 
pour  Mehemet  Ali.'    (Speech  of  M.  Passj  in  French  Chambers.) 
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h>ng  and  rapacious  esureer ,  had  made  many  enemies.  The  intermin- 
able delays  of  the  Four  Powers,  who  in  nine  months  did  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  one  step  towards  a  conclusion  of  the  affsdr  they 
had  undertaken — the  agitation  in  which  a  capital  and  an  empire^ 
feeble  and  ruined  by  plots,  were  kept  during  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty— all  favoured  the  idea,  that  if  the  intrigue  were  aptly 
handled,  and  artfully  managed,  it  might  succeed. 

It  soon,  in  fact,  made  considerable  progress.  The  Seraskier 
(Rhosrew),  Mehemef  s  early  protector,  and  therefore  bitterest 
enemy,  lost  his  place ;  the  Valid^'s  (sultan-mother*s)  party  in- 
creased in  influence;  and  Mehemet  thought  the  period  was 
come  for  openly  sending  a  negotiator  to  the  Porte,  who  was  to 
offer  the  restitution  of  the  fleet,  and  make  the  best  bargain  he 
could  for  the  rest.  M.  Thiers  has  considered  himself  obliged  to 
deny  having  had  any  share  in  these  proceedings.  And  what  does 
he  confess  ?  That,  on  hearing  of  the  Egyptian  messenger  sent  to 
Constantinople,  he  himself  sent  off  a  special  messenger  to  Egypt 
with  the  following  instructions, — '  Puisqu'on  a  offert  la  flotte, 
^  qu'on  la  rende  ;  puisqu'on  a  commence  Tarrangement,  de  snite 

*  qu'on  tefinisseJ  These  are  M.  Thiers's  own  words ;  this  is  his  own 
explaining,  and  explainingaway  of  the  mission  of  M.  Eugene  Per- 
rier.  But  while  such  was  the  nature  of  his  communication  to  Alex- 
andria, what  was  the  confidence  he  placed  in  us  ?  ^  La  nouvelle' 
(the  news  of  this  ncTOtiation)  ^  sera  bientdt  connue,  meme  avant 

*  huit  jours.    Dans  Pintervalle  les  Anglais  ne  pourront  rien  faire, 

*  et  nous  sommes  sArs  qu'ils  arriveront  trop  tard  s'ils  veulent 
'  ^crlre  a  Constantinople.    II  importe  surtout  dene  pas  faire  eon- 

*  nditre  cette  nouvelle  a  Londres.'  *  Shall  we  place  the  part 
which  the  French  government  played  in  the  direct  arrange- 
ment beyond  a  doubt?  Let  our  readers  turn  to  M.  Guizot*s 
opinion — not  as  then  stated  officially  in  London — not  even 
as  since  hinted  at  in  hostile  discussions  in  the  Chamber — 
but  as  written  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
President  of  the  Council. — *  La  crise  est  vive  ici ;  mais  je  crois 

*  que  nous  gagnerons  encore  du  temps.  Demssez  d  Constantinopk 

*  m  Vaffaire  est  pour  k  moment*  t  And  now,  while  M.  Thiers 
had  transferred  the  Egyptian  question  to  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople, what  was  passing  in  London?  It  appears  that, 
while  the^  French  governm^t  had  resolved  to  temporize  there, 
the  other  governments,  on  the  contrary,  were  anxious  to  bring 


*  Letter  to  M.  Guizot,  30th  June. 

f  Letters  read  in  the  French  Chamber.      This  phrase  did  not  strike 
there,  being  used  for  a  different  purpose. 
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matters  to  a  prompt  termination.  They  felt,  that  tffter  fnter- 
fering  between  the  belligerent  parties,  aind  tdkin^  tlpGri  ttierii- 
selves^  in  the  most  solenm  and  adthoritative  in^nnet^  the  idsti^ 
and  arrangement  of  this  affair — to  abandon  find  to  iedire  H  to 
be  settled  without  them,  wa$  atnd  would  he  considered  an  act  of 
impotence  and  degradation  in  the  tffe9  of  their  own  siibje^s  in 
Europe,  and  m  the  eyes  of  aH  thef  pdWers  and  peO'pie  6f  thcf  Easl 
The  government  of  Great  Britain  niteht  natofraliy  *fnd  f«rly  be 
more  snseeptible  to  this  constdertrtion  than  other  powers ;  sinee  at 
home  it  was  responsible  for  its  aetiOrtJtj  and  in  Asht  its  ^tefrfr^  in 
a  great  manner  depends  on  the  opiftion  it  inainftriint.  More- 
over, the  government  of  Great  Britain  a*d  the  goverYittents  of 
the  other  powers  were  still  most  desirous  that  the  arrangement 
shottld  take  place  by  common  accord,  and  that  France  should! 
enter  into  it.  The  interests  of  England  were,  as  we.have  shown, 
to  confine  Mehemet  AH  to  Egypt.  Its  cabinet,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  reconciling  France  to  some  common  pkn,  had  projptosed, 
on  M.  de  Brunow's  first  mission,  to  annei  to  Ejfypt  tie  p^'a- 
He  of  Saint  Jean  d*Acre  without  the  fortress,  it  now  projbbserf 
(in  May)  at  the  mediation  of  Austria-^who  agreed,  ^Ifonld  the' 
proposition  be  rejected,  td  join  in  enforcing  it — the  temWf  of  the 
subsequent  treaty  of  July  15th  ;  riz.  the'  pashalie'  Of  A<^i*^  yfttH 
the  fortress,  but  only  for  life. 

AH  the  other  powers,  in  adopting  this  project,  macfe,'  it  is  to  he 
observed,  considerable  concessions.  Austria  deptirted  from  the 
course  she  had  first  laid  down  for  herself — that  Of  not  taking  arry 
active  share  in  measures  of  coercion ;  England  conceded  the  pa- 
shalic,  and  above  all  the  fortress,  of  St  Jean  d*  Acre,  considered 
the  key  to  Syria ;  Russia  abandoned  the  treaty  of  Unfciar- 
Skelessi,  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  Constantinople.  These 
sacrifices  were  made  to  the  comnton  good,  and  to*  th*  common 
union.  France  alone  determined  on  dictating  the  law  aftei*  hcf 
own  fashion,  and  made  no  concessions  to  such  objects.     *  La 

*  Fr fence  nepetttpas*  (wrote  M.  Thiers)  ^accueilttY  la  pf-oposition 

•  du  simple  pachalic  d  Acre  qHt  fie  ^rait  point  heridUcdre! 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  desire  of  remdiriirig  united 
continued  to  animate  the  other  parties  to  the  Note  of  27th  July. 
Unwearied  by  refusals,  the  ministers  of  Austria  and  Russia  had 
sounded  the  French  ambassador  as  to  new  and  yet  greater  con- 
cessions. They  spoke  of  the  whole  of  Syria  being  given  to 
Mehemet  for  his  life,  and  asked  whether,  in  such  case,  tb^  gO- 
yemment  of  France  would  make  common  cause  with  the  other 
governments ;  but  io  these  questions  they  could  receivd  no  an<*> 
swer ;  for  how  could  M.  Thiers  speak  in  London  until  he  knew 
what  could  be  done  at  Constantinople  ?  He  had  just  received  the 
news  that  was  not  to  be  communicated  to  us — the  news  that 
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It  jK^ai  have  bfsen  80en — we  are  grieved  so  often  to  insist 
l^ppri  the  ppint — that  throughout  the  whole  of  these  transac- 
tipi^s  the  part  which  Fjrance  played  was  insincere.  It  was  not 
one  8^c{r^t  phe  l^ept  fropi  the  parties  with  whom  she  had  engaged 
herself;  her  whole  conduct — deeply  do  we  regret  to  he  obliged 
tp  §ay  so. — If  as  that  of  subterfuge  and  concealment.  With  the 
Note  of  the  27th  July  in  her  hand,  decorated  with  the  badge  of 
the  Sultan's  friend,  she  had  been  acting  incessantly  as  the  Sul- 
tan's foe.     *  The  Pasha  knew,'  said  M.  Thiers,   '  that  France 

*  was  his  warmest  partisan.'  *  All  the  facts  prove  this.  The  at- 
t^Q9pt  to  wrest  from  hw  the  Turkish  fleet  was  resisted  on  one 
pr^te^^t  I  the  various  attempts  to  wrest  from  him  any  considerable 
ppftion  of  territory,  on  others :  neither,  while  false  to  the 
sovereign  in  whose  cause  it  pretended  (o  take  a  part,  was  the 
governfnent  of  France  true  to  the  powers  with  whom  it  pre- 
tended to  treat.  We  have  seen  that,  when  outwardly  negotiat- 
ing in  London^  its  very  ambassador  wrotej  ^  the  real  negotiation 
^  is  at  Constantinople ;'  and  that,  while  claiming  to  be  admitted 
into  our  nM>st  intiipate  counsels,  its  principal  iDJunction  on  re* 
chiving  an  impo|:taot  piece  of  intelligence  was,  above  all  things 
^ep  this  secret  from  England!  It  had,  moreover,  refused  all 
pur  ppposition^y  ^d  that  in  which  the  treaty  of  July  was  founded 
lunongst  the  rest.  If,  then,  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  the 
adherence  s^{  France  to  any  treaty  such  as  the  othf  r  powers  would 
8^n — if  sh^  ei^pressly  declared  her  refusal  of  this  particular  treaty 
— if  she  was  jiptriguii^  for  ^  perfectly  different  object,  and  kept 
wh£^t  could  enable  us  to  thwart  that  pbject  a  secret  from  us — 
toe  duty  of  the  allied  powers  might  surely  be  thus  defined : — Con- 
fii^  your  intentiqns  to  France,  provided  France  cannot  thereby 
acquire  the  meai^  of  opposing  those  intentiojns.  Keep  your  inten- 
tion^ coi^cealed  froipn  France,  if  the  cpmmunication  of  them  shall 
interfere  with  their  success.  What  oth^erwise  was  the  use  of  the 
ag^ts  we  enpLploye4-^:pf  the  information  we  had  received — of  |he 
positive  knowledge  we  had  acquired?  Were  these  things  to 
kave  no  effect  upon  oi^r  conduct  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  English 
cabinet  a^embledi  with  that*  letter  before  taem  in  which  M. 
0^izot  said,  ^  D^nissez  ^  Constantinople  ou  I'affaire  est  pour  le 

*  mon^nt  '-rrwitb  that  letter  before  them  in  which  M.  Thiers 
<  sati4>  ^  Svurtput  ne  fsdtes  pas  connaitre  cette  nouvelle  a  Lon- 

*  dres.'  Where  is  the  Minister  who — seeing  that  Fra^jce  was  in- 
triguing for  tl;ie  Pasb^  of  whom  she  did  not  profess  herself  the 


♦  "  II  savait  que  nous  ^tions  ses  protecteurs  tr.es  ardents,"    (This  was  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  t^ezib.")     M.  Thiers,  27th  Nor. 
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seouence  of  the  idea  since  divulged  to  us ;  viz.  that  the  interest 
of  France  in  this  question  was  not  tlie  European  interest,  but 
an  interest  of  her  own,  to  which  she  tenaciously  held  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  world ;  thereby  forcing  all  the  world  to  decide 
against  her.* 

Can  we  blame  our  Government  for  signing  this  treaty  ?  Can 
we  say,  that  by  so  doing  it  rashly  broke  up  the  French  alliance  ? 
What  other  course  remained  ?  It  had  a  year  before  signed  an 
eng^ement,  declaring  it  would  bring  this  matter,  in  conjunction 
with  the  allies,  to  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  Sultan  and  to 
Europe.  Three  of  these  allies  had  given  the  most  earnest  proof 
of  a  desire  to  arrive  at  such  a  consummation.  Russia  especially 
had  sacrificed  what  was  considered  a  peculiar  object — a  sacrifice 
of  the  more  importance,  since  it  removed  one  of  the  causes  which 
had  long  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world.  One  power  alone, 
and  that  was  France,  would  make  no  concession  as  to  her  ob- 
jects—objects so  contrary  to  the  visible  position  in  which  she 
stood,  that  she  could  not  avow  them — and  which,  moreover, 
could  only  derive  their  importance  to  her  from  considerations 
hostile  to  Great  Britain.  Many  were  the  attempts  made  to  gain 
that  power,  all  ineffectually — up  to  the  last  moment  she  was 
intriguing  against  a  cause  which  she  affected  to  support..  Could 
Great  Britain,  at  the  last,  say  to  the  Sultan,  whose  representa- 
tive had  just  arrived — We  abandon  your  master  to  Russia — 
we  reject  the  important  concessions  which  we  have  induced  you 
to  make  to  Austria  and  Russia — we  determine,  at  last,  not  to 
profit  by  your  g^ood-will  and  assistance — we  determine  to  break 
with  you  all — to  sacrifice  the  great  European  objects  of  placing 
Constantinople  under  European  protection,  of  delivering  the 
Sultan  from  his  fears  and  his  thraldom,  Turkey  from  its  con- 
fusion and  distress— we  renounce  all  those  obiects  rather  than 
thwart  France  in  her  especial  desire  to  establish  a  kingdom  in 
Egypt — which  kingdom  would  be  most  hostile  to  our  interests^- 
the  project  of  which  kingdom  was  expressly  fostered  by  France, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  hostile  to  those  interests  ? 
Such,  as  we  conceive,  were  the  conditions  required  of  us  in  order 
to  preserve  the  French  alliance.  Will  any  one  say  that  it  was 
either  suitable  to  our  interestfs  or  our  honour,  to  submit  to  such 
conditions  ?  But  ought  the  treaty  to  have  been  signed  without 
first  communicating  it  to  France  ?  Our  own  opinion,  at  first,  we 
confess,  was,  that  this  was  a  mistake.  We  now  look  upon  the  mat* 
ter  with  more  ample  information,  and  are  disposed  to  judge  of 
it  differently. 

*  See  M.  Tbiert's  Speeches. 
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htnentable  as  the  alternative  would  have  been,  ought  not  to 
have  stopped  a  British  Minister  from  putting  his  name  to  it  Bat 
it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  war  would  be  the  consequence  of 
that  treaty.  Who  could  believe  that  France,  which,  notwitli- 
standing  its  secret  manoeuvres,  had  never  openly  announced  itself 
otherwise  than  as  the  ally  of  the  Sultan ;  which  had  over  and 
over  again  declared  it  had  no  predilection  for  the  Pasha;  which 
had  never  yet  avowed  any  interest  in  his  cause,  and  had  only 
refused  to  take  part  against  him  under  the  idea  that  he  was  too 
powerful  to  be  constrained — who  could  believe  that,  with  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  on  her,  she  would  confess  that  her  whole  conduct, 
from  first  to  l^t,  up  to  the  hour  of  declaring  herself,  had  been 
a  tissue  of  deceit  and  subterfuge  ? — that  she  had  not  been,  and  was 
not,  the  ally  of  Abdul  Medjid,  but  of  Mehemet  Ali — and  that  so 
far  from  having  no  predilection,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Passy, 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  she  was  actually  willing  and  ready  to 
take  up  arms  against  all  the  world  in  his  defence  !  The  common 
sense  of  mankind — the  honour  and  feelings  of  the  French  na- 
tion, when  made  aware  of  the  facts — would  have  been  revolted 
by  conduct  so  insincere  and  so  preposterous.  There  was  no  fear 
of  war  then.  What,  indeed,  has  M.  Guizot  since  said  upon  this 
very  subject  ?  ^  La  politique  jusqu'ici  eocprimSe  et  soutenue  par 

*  la  France  quant  a  T  Orient  ne  lui  permettait  pas  la  guerre. 

*  Nous  avons  hautement  et  constamment  dit,  que  la  distribution 

*  des  territoires  entre  le  Sultan  et  le  Pasha  nous  importait  pen ; 

*  que,  si  le  Pasha  voulait  rendre  la  Syrie,  nous  n'y  objections 
^  point ;  que  la  pr^voyance  de  son  refus,  de  sa  resistance,  et  des 
^  perils  qui  en  devaient  naitre  pour  TEmpire  Ottoman  et  la  paix 

'*  de  r  Europe,  ^tait  le  motif  de  notre  opposition  aux  moyens  de 
^  coereition.  En  faisant  la  guerre  pour  conserver  au  Pasha  la 

*  Syrie,  nous  nous  donnerions  a  nos-memes  un  ^clatant  dementis 

*  un  de  ces  dementis  qui  a£Faiblissent  en  d^criant.'* 

.  Peace,  then,  was  absolutely  imposed  upon  the  French  go* 
vernment,  in  spite  of  its  wounded  vanity  and  its  restless  desires  ; 
and,  indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  Note  which  replied  to  the  commu- 
nication of  the  treaty,  we  shall  find  it  remarkably  pacific.  But 
the  unfortunate  and  fatal  notion  under  which  tbe  French  mini- 
stry acted  from  the  commencement  of  these  matters,  was  that  of 
imagining  it  could  deceive  all  the  world.  To  the  Diplomatic 
body,  it  had  abjured  all  interest  in  Mehemet ;  to  the  Press  and 
People  of  France  it  had,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  it  was 
Mehemet's  partisan.     This  conduct  previous  to  the  treaty  re- 


*  Chambre  des  Deputes,  26  Novembre  1840. 
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quired  its  continuation  after  it;  and  thus  the  same  Minister  who 
penned  the  most  peaceful  paragraphs  at  the  Foreign  Office,  sent 
the  most  warlike  articles  to  the  ConsHlvtionneU 

Two  policies  were  evidently  in  action,  and  were  soon  destined 
to  come  into  collision ; — the  official  and  the  ex-official — that 
framed  for  the  eyes  of  Europe,  that  framed  for  the  eyes  of  France 
— that  founded  on  permanent  interests,  that  directed  towards 
temporary  popularity.  The  King  of  the  French  was  the  actual 
head  of  the  one ;  the  Minister  of  the  French — sprung  from  that 
press  in  which  he  now  delighted  and  exercised  oiroself — of  the 
other.  For  the  moment,  however,  a  compromise  was  possible — 
was  natural.  M.  Thiers  could  not  abruptly  declare  hostilities ; 
the  King  had  no  objections  to  arming :  the  French  army, 
in  fact,  was  in  a  wretched  state — the  fortifications  of  Paris  had 
always  been  the  royal  project.  Another  notion  favoured  this 
compromise.  It  was  hoped  that  Austria  and  Prussia  would  take 
alarm ;  and,  moreover,  that  a  well-meaning  party  in  England, 
strongly  attached  to  peace  and  to  the  French  alliance,  and  which 
was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  transactions  wf  have 
gone  through,  would  protest  against  the  execution  of  that  treaty 
to  which  the  British  government  had  agreed. 

A  new  messenger  then  was  sent  to  Alexandria — Count  Wa* 
lewski,  who,  from  his  supposed  connexion  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  was  considered  likely  to  produce  a  sensation — as  the 
phrase  goes.  1  he  Count's  mission  had  for  its  object,  to  stir  up  the 
rasha  against  the  treaty,  should  he  be  disposed  to  yield  to  it ;  but 
to  obtain  from  him  some  concessions,  which  might  be  offered 
to  the  other  powers,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty  to  be  nego- 
tiated through  the  mediation  of  France. 

In  eff<:ct,  the  French  government  did  in  due  time  announce 
that,  although  the  Pasha  would  yield  nothing  to  the  other 
powers,  be  would,  out  of  friendship  to  the  French,  resign  the 
two  districts  of  Adana  and  Maratch,  together  with  Candia,  and 
accept  Syria  merely  for  life ; — a  concession  which  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  was  forced  upon  him  with  the  argument, 
that  in  having  it  for  his  life  he  would  be  gaining  time  to  fortify 
its  strong  places,  to  subdue  its  turbulent  population,  and  to  place 
his  son  in  a  better  position  for  securing  it  tnan  any  he  now  pos- 
sessed. And,  indeed,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  constant  assertion  of 
France,  that  all  Europe  was  unable  to  coerce  these  Pashas  were 
correct,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  Ibrahim's  resignation  of 
Syria  after  Mebemet's  death,  was  his  own  good  will  and  good 
faith — an  assertion  which  we  might  suppose  that  France,  if  it 
received  no  practical  contradiction,  would  one  day  repeat — then 
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the  life  and  hereditary  tenure  of  Syria  were  in  fact  tbe 
and  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  take  the  one,  havin|r  rejected 
the  other.     This,  however,  was  not  at  this  period,  though  it 
might  have  been  earlier,  the  main  communication.     England 
had,  with  the  other  powers,  made  a  treaty  exclusive  of  Franee 
for  settling  this  question ;  the  treaty  was  made,  signed,  sealed, 
and  about  to  be  executed ;  and  what  France  now  proposed — Dot, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand,  without  some  indistinct  menaces 
as  to  what  otherwise  might  be  the  consequence — was,  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  in  her  own  way — contrary  to  the  treaty 
entered  into,  and  on  concessions  refused  to  the  poor,  feeble,  9J%A 
despised  allies,  but  granted  to  herself  I     For  our  own  parts,  we 
would  rather  have  heard  that  any  national  calamity,  however  de- 
plorable, had  occurred,  than  that  a  British  Ministry  had  accepted 
such  conditions,  so  offered.     They  were  refused,  and  no  others 
were  ever  proposed.     True  it  is,  that  a  variety  of  rumours  were 
circulated  through  unofficial  channels  as  to  the  readiness  with 
which  the  French  government  would  enter  into  new  negotia- 
tions ;  and  why  such  rumours  should  have  been  thus  spread,  we 
have  since  been  given  to  understand.     The  same  minister  who 
temporized  in  London,  in  order  to  treat  at  Constantinople,  ia 
1840,  was  again  fbr  temporizing  in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
new  negotiations,  with  900,000  men  at  his  back,  in  1841. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  arid  about  the  period  when  these 
late  propositions  were  made,  the  execution  of  the  treaty  com- 
menced. Beyrout  was  bombarded ;  the  dismissal  of  Mehemet 
was  pronounced.  Nothing  could  equal  the  indignation  which 
this  nrst  event  produced  among  the  heroes  of  St  Jean  d*UUo«. 
The  press  resounded  with  diatribes  on  the  barbarous  outrage  of 
bombarding  a  town,  and  a  number  of  frightful  stories  related, 
whieh  were  shortly  afterwards  discovered  to  be  false.*  This  ex- 
plosion of  idle  folly  was  properly  disregarded ;  but  the  dismissal 
of  Mehemet  Ali  was  a  more  serious  matter.  Had  we  considered 
merely  our  own  espedal  interests,  it  would,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  have  been  out  policy  to  have  supported  tins  dismissal. 
We  knew  pretty  well  what  the  Pasha  was  ;  and  it  oasBOt  be  de^ 
nied  that  much  might  have  been  said  against  the  policy  of  leav- 
ing a  man  whom  we  had  thwarted  and  offended  in  possession  of 


*  To  such  a  pitch  of  fary  and  folly  did  the  French  press  work  itwif 
and  its  readers,  tbat  Beyrout  was  spoken  of  as  Bordeaux  I  and  we  know 
that  Frenchmen  were  actually  beard  talking  of  iheir  Beyrout  which  thote 
brutal  Englishmen  had  demolished. 
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Cairo  ami  Alexandria.     But  our  GovemoieDt  adopted  a  more 
moderate,  ai)d»  upon  the  wbole»  a  wiser  course.     It  resolved  on 
counselling  the  Porte  to  forego  this  decree  of  dismissal ;  and  not 
only  to  leave  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egyptf  but  to  give  him  the  here- 
ditary pashalic  of  Egypt,  if  he  made  his  submission  in  due  time. 
The  French  government  became  acquainted  with  this  decision, 
when  a  solemn  council  was  about  to  be  held  as  to  what — under  their 
own  and  the  public  indignation,  and  with  respect  to  the  attack 
upon  Syria — it  would  be  advisable  to  do.   If  we  cannot  praise  the 
wisdom,  we  have  not  to  condemn  the  temerity,  of  the  resolutions 
which  emanated  from  this  council.    Acquainted  with  our  inten- 
tion not  to  attack  Figypt,  the  French  cabinet  intimated,  in  a 
Note  dated  8th  October,  that  it  would  not  consent  to  the  removal 
of  Mehemet  Ali  from  Egypt.     This  was  a  matter  as  to  which 
France  could  not  be  called  upon  either  for  assent  or  dissent,  and 
with  which  she  had  no  more  right  to  meddle  than  with  the  ap* 
pointment  or  removal  of  a  governor  of  Canada,  or  a  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  ;  and  having,  or  fimcying  it  had,  causes  of  dif<. 
ference  with  Russia,   Austria,   Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  it 
valiantly  determined  on  undertaking  an  expedition  against  a 
small  and  defenceless  possession  of  a  weak  friend  and  neighbour, 
the  Queen  of  Spain — the  Balearic  Isles!  *  At  the  same  time,  the 
Chambers  were  summoned  as  umpires  between  the  two  parties — 
the  Minister  and  the  King.     The  compromise  which  for  a  while 
existed  and  on  which  the  Government  lived,  was,  in  fact,  over 
when  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  July  comme^nced ;  and  it  be-* 
came  evident  that  the  Great  Powers  would  not  be  intimidated. 
From    that  moment  necessarily  arose  a  struggle  between  the 
orator,   who   did    not  wish    to  lose  his   popularity,   and    the 
sovereign,  who  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  crown.    We  know  how 
this  struggle  terminated,  and  that,  on  the  question  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  the  Mini&try  of  the  1st  of  March  petiied — too 
late  for  its  reputation,  but  not  too  late  for  the  paace  of  Europe. 
Bey  rout  had  been  bombarded  on  the  l(kh  of  September;  Siion 
was  taken  on  the  26th  of  that  month ;  Ibcakin  experienced  a 
serious  defeat  on  the  lOth  of  October;  St  Jeaa  d'Aore  fell  on 


*  The  coafessions  of  Messrs  Jaubert  sod  Vivien,  members,  let  it  be 
remembered,  of  the  Cabinet,  have  in  Rome  quarters  been  lightly  touched  ; 
bat  it  18  no  lest  tme  that  at  the  period  when  these  designs,  according  to 
Messrs  Janbert  and  ViTien,  were  formed,  the  Spanish  goTemment 
received,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Spaaiek  pspers  of  that  time,  secret 
infoaBsiion  of  them,  and  prepared  for  the  oeteaos  of  their  threatened 
possessions. 
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the  3d  of  November,  when  M.  Thiers  had  just  quitted  office, 
and  was  still  believed,  at  Alexandria,  to  be  in  power. 

The  submission  of  the  Pasha  brought  the  contest  to  a  happy 
termination.  The  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  successes  leading  to 
that  result,  have  led  some  to  imagine  that  we  are  more  indebted 
for  it  to  chance  than  to  the  state  and  condition  of  his  means  and 
authority.  The  truth  is,  that  the  French,  because  the  Pasha  was 
attached  to  and  courted  them,  fismcied  him  much  more  power- 
ful than  he  was  ;  and,  to  overawe  others,  represented  him  as  still 
more  powerful  than  they  themselves  really  believed  him.  Hence 
the  surprise  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  by  his  speedy 
subjugation.  With  reference  to  this  point,  let  us  briefly  recall 
a  few  unquestionable  facts. 

On  entering  Syria,  in  1833,  Ibrahim's  hrmy  really  amounted 
to  about  50,000  men,  robust  and  healthy,  and,  beyond  all  donbt, 
better  disciplined  than  any  troops  they  were  likely  to  encounter. 
His  triumph  was  natural,  therefore.  But  subsequent  to  the 
arrangement  of  Kutaieh,  this  army  lost  its  best  soldiers — some 
being  sent  to  the  Hedjas — some  falling  in  the  Syrian  revolt  in 
1836 ;  while  three  wars,  one  in  Africa,  one  in  Syria,  and  another 
in  Arabia — all  having  to  be  maintained  out  of  Uttle  more  than  a 
population  of  3,000,000 — reduced  Mehemet  All  to  the  necessity 
of  supplying  his  losses  by  recruits  of  every  age  (some  so  young  as 
thirteen)  and  every  condition.  When,  therefore,  the  forces  of 
the  Sultan  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  1839,  Ibrahim  Pasha  saw,and 
saw  rightly,  that  nothing  but  a  decisive  and  immediate  victory 
could  save  him.  This  victory  he  gained  with  hardly  any  other 
effort  than  a  severe  cannonade,  which  the  wilfulness  and  stupidity 
of  the  Turkish  general  made  fatal  to  his  master's  cause.  But 
the  conqueror  had  little  to  boast  of.  The  French  have  claimed 
some  merit  for  stopping  him  at  Maratch  :  the  fact  is,  he  could 
not  advance  further.  Out  of  his  triumphant  army,  sixteen  batta- 
lions had  run  away  during  the  engagement,  and  three  thousand 
deserted  to  the  conquered  enemy  after  the  battle — a  rare  and 
almost  unexampled  occurrence. 

They  who  have  not  lately  visited  these  countries  are  apt  to 
imagine  that,  because  Ibrahim  might  have  marched  to  Constan- 
tinople in  1833,  he  could  have  done  so  in  1839.  But  the  effect 
that  Mehemet's  success  produced  at  these  two  periods  was 
very  different.  When  he  first  thought  of  passing  beyond  the 
province  where  his  policy  was  concealed  by  distance  and  the 
desert,  and  exercised  over  a  race  long  accustomed  and  resigned 
to  oppression,  the  Islamite,  shocked  by  the  hardy  innova- 
tions of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  struck  by  the  disasters 
to   which   he  had  been   subject,   hailed  (as  we  have  already 
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said)  the  man  only  known  by  his  victories)  as  one  sent  from 
heaven !  But  the  lapse  of  six  years  had  in  some  degree  ef- 
fiiced  the  impression  of  the  Sultan's  reforms^  and  had  made 
Mehemet's  character  better  known ;  and  the  very  regularity  and 
order  of  his  tyranny,  which  foreigners  and  travellers  praised, 
rendered  its  cruelty  intolerable.  He  himself,  indeed,  knew  the 
real  nature  of  his  power,  and  hoped  to  obtain,  by  intimidating  the 
Porte,  what  he  felt  he  could  not  obtain  through  the  actual  exer- 
tion of  his  own  strength.  He  halted,  therefore,  on  the  frontier  of 
Syria,  and  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus.  Thb  was  al- 
most necessary  for  his  plans,  but  it  proved  fatal  to  their  execu- 
tion. An  army  composed  of  men  who  had  never  seen  snow,  and 
whose  warmest  vestments  were  cotton  jackets,  perished  like  the 
flies  of  summer  under  the  breath  of  winter.  Some,  indeed,  he  at 
last  sheltered  at  Aleppo,  Balbec,  Alexandretta,  and  Tripoli ;  but 
thousands  perished.  Other  levies  were  forwarded,  half  of  whom 
perished  on  their  road  ;  but  what  were  these?  The  whole  of  the 
troops  which  the  Due  de  Raguse  had  seen  and  praised,  and  which 
some  Frenchmen  and  travellers  still  counted  upon,  had  ceased 
to  exist.  The  Egyptian  army  had  subsequently  become  a  mere 
collection  of  men  and  boys  forced,  with  weapons  in  their  hands, 
to  stand  in  ranks,  but  without  either  national  or  military  spirit ; 
and  this  army  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  warlike 
population,  inhabiting  mountains,  every  pass  of  which  was  me- 
morable for  some  traoition  of  heroic  defence. 

This  brief  sketch  may  help  to  show  that  we  did  not  blindly 
trust  to  fortune ;  but  that  in  acting  against  Mehemet,  we  pro- 
ceeded upon  accurate  information,  and  employed  means  sufficient 
for  our  end — without  either  exciting  jealousy  abroad  by  any  ex- 
travagant display  of  force,  or  grumbling  at  nome  by  burdening 
the  country  with  unnecessary  expense. 

The  narrative  which  we  here  close,  fully,  as  we  humbly  think, 
substantiates  these  conclusions :  first,  that  the  policy  we  have 
pursued  was  directed  to,  and  imperatively  required  by,  objects  of 
great  national  and  European  importance  ;  secondly,  that  it  was 
exercised  in  a  prudent  and  temperate  manner ;  thirdly,  that  it  only 
forced  us  to  separate  from  France,  because  France  obstinately 
persisted  in  prosecuting  objects  hostile  to  Britain,  and  in  holding 
a  course  condemned  by  our  other  allies ;  fourthly,  that  it  was  not 
pursued  at  any  imminent  or  even  probable  risk  of  war ;  fifthly, 
that  the  means  we  employed  in  our  coercive  measures  com- 
bined efficiency  with  economy ;  and  lastly,  that  they  have  been 
crowned  with  a  success  alike  complete  and  triumphant. 

We  readily  admit,  however,  that  our  satisfaction  is  some- 
what damped  by  the  thought  of   the  alienation  produced   in 
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Ae  minds  of  oar  neigfhbours.  But  we  earnestly  h(^  tliat 
their  an|^  feelings  will  pass  away.  Tiraei  which  cools  the 
passions,  clears  the  jadraient ;  and  we  cannot  l>ut  think  that 
the  late  occurrences  will  erelong  be  viewed  in  a  more  impar- 
tial and  considerate  spirit.  Then  will  they  see,  that  though 
they  themselves  might  have  acted  otherwise  with  honour,  we 
could  not.  Then  will  they  admit  that,  thongh  we  might  have  a 
right  to  be  offended  at  their  secretly  pursuing,  whilst  the  alliance 
continued,  an  object  hostile  to  our  interests,  they  could  have  no 
right  to  take  offence  at  our  adhering  to  an  object  essential  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  which,  from  first  to  last,  we  openly 
avowed.  We  bear  no  enmity  to  them,  though  they  wished  to 
injure  us ;  let  them  bear  none  to  us  because  they  failed.  We 
shall  hail  with  pleasure  their  return  to  friendly  sentiments,  and 
will  show  by  our  conduct  that  we  have  indeed  forgotten  all  that 
disappointed  or  displeased  us.  We  shall,  in  a  word,  do  all  that 
sound  policy,  and  justice,  and  good  faith,  could  demand  of  us,  to 
maintain  the  former  friendly  relations ;  believing  peace  and  the 
interchange  of  good  offices  between  the  two  countries,  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  both,  and  of  the  whole  civUized  world. 
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G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.    3  vols.  8vo.     2/.  2s. 

The  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament.  By  the  Rer. 
T.  Cattermolc,  with  Illustrations.   By  R.  Cattermole.    Royal  8to.    21^. 

Narrative  of  the  First  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  Capti  Sir  T. 
Usher.     8vo.    5s. 

The  Works  of  Josephas.     I  vol.  imperial  8?o.     25s. 

The  Annaal  Register,  1839.    8fo.     16s. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDBNCB. 

[    Tyas*  Hand-Book — Commercial  Law.     18mo.     2s. 

Stewart's  Practice  of  Conveyancing.  Vol.  HL  Second  Edition. 
Royal  8^0.    22s. 

Statutes.     Session  1840.     (3  and  4  Victoria.)     Royal  8vo.     12s. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Lien.     By  J.  Cross.     8vo.     15s. 

Collyer  on  the  Law  of  Partnership.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo. 
1/.  lis.  6d. 

Statutes  at  Large,  1840.    8vo.     22s.,  or  4to,  25s. 

J.  T.  Pratt's  Public  General  Statutes,  (3.  4.  Victoria)  relating  to 
Justices  of  the  Peace.     8vo.     78.  6d. 

W.  Hughes  on  the  Sale  and  Conveyance  of  Real  Property.  2  vols. 
12mo.     21s. 

Tyas'  Legal  Hand-Book— Wills.     18mo.     28. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Valuing  Tithes.     By  S.  Cooke,  I2mo.     lOs. 

Western  and  Bone's  Precedents  in  Conveyancing.     4  vols,  royal  8vo. 

3s.  128. 

Meara  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections  in  Ireland.    12mo.    21  s. 

Elementary  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer.     By  W.  Theobald.     12mo.     12s. 

The  Police  Guide.     By  R.  Chamock.     12mo.     Ss. 

T.  Webster  on  the  Law  of  Patents.   •Royal  8vo.     9s. 

MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

A  Glossary  of  Civil  Engineering.     By  S.  C.  Brees.    8vo.     1 8s. 
The  Railways  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Practically  Described 
and  Illustrated.    By  F.  Whishaw.    4to.     1/.  lis.  Cd. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY. 

Elements  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  Children.  By  D. 
Davis,  M.  D.     Part  I.  8vo.     lOs. 

Dr  ElHotson's  Human  Physiology.     1  vol.  Svo.     2/.  2s. 

Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica.     Vol.  II.  8vo.     248. 

On  the  Discrimination  and  Appearances  of  Surgical  Disease.  By  J. 
Howship.     8vo«     10s.  6d. 
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Pnietictl  Treatise  on  tlie  Bilious  Remittent  Fe?er.    B7  W.  Araoldy 
M.  D.    8ro.     lOs. 

Dr  Witlitms  on  tbe  Lvngs.     Fonrtli  edition.    6to.     10s.  6d. 

Dr  Weatlierhead's  History  of  Syphilis.     12mo.    6s. 

R.  Fmnknim's  Diseowrse  on  the  Enlurged  and  Ptednloni  Belly. 
Foolscap.     4s. 

Demonstrations  of  Anatomy.    By  G.  V.  Ellis.    Part  I.    Post  8to. 
10s. 

TransaetioBs  of  the  Medieo-Chimrgieal   Society  of  London.    Vol. 
XX HI.    (Second  Series,  Vol.  V.)     8vo.     ISs. 

Treatise  on  the  Nerrons  Diseases  of  Women.    By  T.  Laycocki  M.D. 
8?o.     10s.  6d. 

Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry.     Serenth  edition.    Edited  by  J.  % 
Liebig,  M.  D.  and  W.  Gregory,  M.  D.    8ro.     21s. 

Essays  and  Heads  of  Lectores.    By  tbe  late  Alexander  Monro,  M.D. 
8ro.     lOs.  6d. 

W.  Lawrence  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Second  edition.  8fo.   84s. 

Practical  Obsenrations  on  Strictures  of  tbe  Urethra.    By  R.  Wade* 
8fO.     5s. 

On  the  Phenomena  of  Sensation.     By  J.  Johnstone,  M.  D.    Sto.  8s. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Strabismus  or  Squinting.    By  E.  W.  Duffin. 
8fO.     6s. 

On  Digitalis  in  the  Treatment  of  Idiopathic  Epilepsy.    By  £.  Sbar* 
key,  M.  D.     8f o.     4s. 

Treatise  on  the  Sympathetic  Relation  between  the  Stomach  and  the 
Brain.     By  C.  Wightman,  M.  D.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

T.  H.  Wardleworth  on^'the  Chemical  and  Bounical  Propertiea  af  Se- 
cale  Camutum.     12mo.     ds.  6d. 

The  Accouchenr'a  Vade  Mecnm.     Bv  T.  T.  Burke.     12mo.     lOs. 

Professor  Trail's  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Second  edition. 
Post  8vo.    5s. 

Dr  M.  Ryan's  Manual  of  Midwifery.     Fourth  edition.     8ro.     19s. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  Inguinal  Hernia,  Ac     By  T.  Morton.    Ro_'» 
8vo.     9s.  plain,  128.  coloured. 

Qnain*s  Anatomical  Plates  of  the  Viscera.     Folio.     1/.  ISe.  plain, 
70s.  coloured. 

On  the  Cure  of  Squbting  by  Operation.     By  F.  W.  G.  Calder.    8ro. 
5s. 

Dr  R.  Poole  on  tbe  Asylum,  Infirmary,  and  Dispensary  at  Montrose. 
8fo.    8s. 

METAPHYSICS  AKD  MORAL  PHIL080PUT. 

Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  Dntiea  of  Men.    By  G.  Combe.    Poet  8ro. 
7s.  6d. 

M18CSLLANBOT78  LirBBAtURB. 

An  Essay  on  the  Productire  Resources  of  India.     By  J.  F.  Reyle, 
M.D.    8ro.     148. 

Bainbridge's  1^  Fnher's  Guide.    4ih  edition.    Pest  Syo.     IOs.  6d. 
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Encyclopttdia  Britannica.    Seventh  EditioD.    ParU  118>  119>  and 
122.    68.  each. 

■  Fortnightly  issue*  Parts  165  to  169,    Sa* 
each. 

.  ,     Monthly  Repnhlicationy  in  full  clotb^  let- 

tered, vol.  XVIIMI  to  XX-I.    Each  IBs- 

■  Monthly    Republication    in     Volames. 
Ha1f*bound  best  Russia,  extra  finish,  doth  sides.  Vol.  II. 

A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    From  the  French  of  Maistre.     Post 
8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Dr  W.  C.  Taylor's  Natural  History  of  Society.    2  vols.  Post  8vo.  2  la. 

Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works.     Med.  8vo.    Ss. 
0   Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge.    Foolacrap. 
48.  6d. 

Hand  Book  of  Trade  and  Commerce.     18mo.    4s. 

Maxims  of  Kit  I.4u^osse,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fool.     Foolscap.    28.  6d. 

The  Cambridge  Portfolio.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith.  •  2  vola* 
4to.    4/.  4s.  Od. 

The  Housekeeper's  Manual.     12mo.     2s. 

The  Book  of  Mottoes.    Foolscap.    Ss. 

.  The  Russia  Trader's  Assistant.  By  C.  Clark.    Vol.  1.,  Exports.  8vo. 
30s. 

Jest  and  Earnest ;  a  Series  of  Essays.     Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

A  Second  Series  of  Useful  Hints  for  Labourers.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

The  Pariour  Table  Book.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Mrs  Parkes's  Domestic  Duties.     5th  edition.     Foolscap.     98. 

Woman's  Rights  and  Duties.     By  a  Woman.   2  vols,  post  8vo.     14«. 

Smollett's  Miscellaneous  Works.     1  vol.  med.  8vo.     16s. 

Rhyme,  Romance,  and  Revery.     By  J.  B.  Rogerson.     Post  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  Heraldry.    By  J.  A.  Montague.    4to.     188. 

How  to  Buy  a  Horse.     Foolscap.     68. 

Bacchus  and  the  Tee-Totallers.     By  Rumfnsticus  Bibulus.    6s. 

W.  Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers.    Sd  edition. 
Foolscap.     6s. 

The  Knightage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     18mo.     7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Imitation,  in  12  Lectures.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Oliver, 
D.D.    New  Edition.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Saga  of  Frithiof ;  a  Legend  translated  from  the  German.    By  O. 
Baker.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

German  Literature.    By  Wolfgang  Menzel.     Translated  by  Gordon. 
4  vols.  12mo.     21. 

Maunders'  Literary  and  Scientific  Treasury.     Foolscap  8vo.     lOs. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

MacgilHvray's  Manual  of  British  Ornithology*    Part  I.    Land  Birds- 
Foolscap.    4s.  6d. 

The  Certainties  of  Geology.     By  W.  S.  Gibson.     8vo.    lOs.  6d. 
Swainson  and  Shuckard  s  Treatise  on  Insects.     Foolscap.    68. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A.  W.  Webster  on  the  Principles  of  Sonnd.    8vo.     5s. 
Professor  Young's  Mathematical  Dissertations.    870.    9s.  6(1. 

NOVBLS,  TALES,  AND  ROI^ANCBS. 

The  Dowager ;  or  the  Modem  School  for  Scandal.  By  Mrs  Gore. 
3  rols.  post  Sto.     1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

Master  Humphrey's  Clock.     Vol.  !•    Imp.  8?o.    Ss. 

Life  and  Advent^es  of  Valentine  Vox.     8ro.    Sis. 

Wilson's  Tales  of  the  Borders.  Vol.  6  (completing  the  work).  4to.  86. 

The  Siege  of  Florence ;  an  Hbtorical  Romance.  By  D.  Macarthey. 
3  rols.  post  8?o.     1^  lis.  6d. 

Tales  from  My  Portfolio.     By  a  Staff  Sorgeon.    2  rols.  8ro.    20s. 

Geraldine ;  a  Tale  of  Conscience,    dd  edition.     Foolscap.    Gs. 

The  Clockmaker ;  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam  Slick.  3d  Series. 
Post  Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

Chronicles  of  Life.  By  Mrs.  C.  Baron  Wibon.  3  yoU.  post  8fo. 
1/.  lis.  6d. 

Robert  Macaire  in  England.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds.  3  yols.  post 
Syo.    Ulls.  6d. 

The  Fortress;  an  Historical  Tale.    8  vols,  post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Irish  Life  in  the  Castle,  the  CoortSi  and  the  Country.  8  yoIs.  post 
8yo.     Ulls.  6d. 

Olla  Podrida.     By  Captain  Marryat.    3  rols.  post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Conspirators,  or  the  Romance  of  Military  Life.  By  £.  Quillinan. 
3  rols.  post  8ro.     IL  lis.  6d. 

Who  shall  be  Heir?  By  Miss  Ellen  Pickering.  8  rols.  post  8ro. 
1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Three  Peers.    Bv  Lady  Stepney.    3  rols.  post  8ro.    IL  lis.  6d. 

Legendary  Tales  of  the  Highlands;  a  Sequel  to  Highland  Rambles. 
By  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder.    3  rols.  post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man ;  an  Historical  Romance  by  H.  Martinean. 
3  rols.  post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Romance  of  Jewish  History.  By  the  Misses  Moss.  3  rols. 
post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Elphinstone.     By  Alfred  Butler,  Esq.     3  rols.  post  8ro.     \L  lls.6d. 

Mercedes  of  Castile ;  a  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Columbus.  By  J. 
F.  Cooper.     8  rols.  post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Viceroy.   By  John  Fisher  Murray.   8  rols.  post  8ro.   1/.  lis.  6d. 

The  Witch  of  Aysgarth.    By  Mrs  Gotland.     3  rols.  post  8ro.     24s. 

The  Playfair  Papers ;  or  Brother  Jonathan.  8  rols.  post  8ro.  IL 
lls.6d. 

Naome ;  or  the  Last  Day  of  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Webb.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Tower  of  London.     By  W.  H.  Ainsworth.    8ro.     15s. 

Poor  Jack.  By  Capuin  Marryat.  With  Illustrations  by  Clarkson 
Stanfield.    Sro.     14s. 

Popular  Traditions  of  England.  First  Series,  Lancashire.  By  J. 
Roby.  ^  3  rols.  post  8ro.     1/.  lis.  6d. 
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Loiigfcctrd,  Lord  of  Lfliidoa;m  Rummer.  3vDla.port8yo.  liL  lis.  6d. 
Patch  Work.     B7  Capt.  B.  HalL    8  Tok.  pott  8to.    27s. 
The  MafBl  Svrgeoo.     Bj  tko  Author  of  «  CaTendidB,"  he     8  toIs. 
postSro.     Ulls.6<L 

The  Thint  for  GiOd.  Bj  BliM  Bmdoo.  STob.pott8TO.   Ull8.6d. 
Petor  Priggios,  the  College  Scout.    3  toU.  poet  8to.     1/.  lie.  6d. 


FOBTBT  AND  THB  DRAMA. 

Pictorial  EditioB  of  Sbelopeeie.    Hiitoriee.     Vol  II.     17t.  6d. 
Thomae  Moore't  Poetical  Works.    Noir  Fust  CiOlected.     Vol.  L 
Foolscap.    5s. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Wycherley,    Coagreve,    Vanbmghy    and 
Farqahar,  with  Notices.     By  Leigh  Host.     Royal  Bro.    SOs. 

Talee  of  the  Blest ;  a  Poem.     By  R.  Barker.     First  Series.    SSmo. 
2s. 
Imagination ;  a  Poem.     By  Louisa  F.  Ponlter.     Post  8to.     8s.  M. 
The  Dacoit,  and  other  Poems.     By  S.  Sloper.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 
Gesner's  Death  of  Abel,  done  into  bhmk  Terse.     By  M.  B.  C.     Fool- 
scap,   ds.  6d. 

Warton*8  Hbtory  of  English  Poetry.     New  Edition.     S  vols.  8?o. 
36s. 
Smith's  Standard  library.    Poetry.     VoL  II.     Imp.  8to.     10s.  6d. 
Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge,  and  Poems.   By  N.  P.  Willis,  ita.  9(k. 
«<  Recollections  of  the  Lakes,  and  Other  Poems.     By  the  Author  of 
The  Moral  of  Flowers."    Foolscap.    7s. 

The  Omnipotence  of  the  Deity ;  a  Poem.    By  the  Rer.  J.  Yoang. 
4to.     2b.  8d. 

Poems.     By  Mrs  Follen.     12mo.    5s. 

Sketches  and  Legends  among  the  Moantains  of  Wales,  in  Verse.     By 
Janet  W.  Wilkinson.    8to.    7s. 

Fngitive  Verses.     By  Joanna  Baillie.     Foolscap.    9s. 
Poems.    By  Vincent  Bonme.     New  Edition.     With  Metnoir  by  the 
Rer.  J.  Mitford.     Foolscap.     58. 

Dacre  of  the  Soath,  or  the  Olden  Time ;  a  Drama.    By  Mrs  Gore. 
870.    49. 6d. 

The  Genius  of  Shelley,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.     Royal  32mo.    Ss. 
The  Dramatw  Works  of  J.  S.  Knowles.    2  toIs.  post  8to.    21s. 
The  Gipsey  King,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Richard  Howitt.     With 
Woodcuts  by  Williams.     ]2mo.    5s. 
The  Poems  of  Chancer  modernized.    12mo.    7s.  6d. 
Satan  in  LoTe ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  Mrs  H.  Downing.     Post  870. 
10s.  6d. 
Jairah,  and  other  Poems.    By  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley.     Post  8vOb     7s. 
Eva;  or  the  Error,  a  Play.     By  E.  S.  Wortley.    8vo.    Ss. 
The  Dream,  and  Other  Poems.    By  Mrs  Norton.    2d  edition.  Post 
8fO.     IQik  6d. 

Poems  By  Lady  Flora  Hastings.     Post  8?o.     15s. 
8andwland*s  Border  llhtstrations  of  the  German  Foet8>  with  Transla- 
tion8._^Folio.5^S/.  Ss* 
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The  Morea ;  a  Poem,  with  Meditations  of  other  Days.  By  A.  B. 
Cochrane.     2d  edition.    PostSvo.     88. 6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Corn-Law  Repealing  Fallacies  and  Inconsistencies.  By  C.  G.  Holland 
M.D.     8vo.     78. 

Review  of  the  Management  of  onr  Eastern  Affairs  in  China.  Svo.  Bs. 
'  The  Standing  Orders  of  the  Mouse  of  Lords  and  Commons  relatiye  to 
Prifate  Bills.     12mo.    ds. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Confidence  in  God  the  only  True  Rest  for  the  Soul.     Foolscap.  5s. 

Sermons  by  the  late  R.  P.  Beachcroft.     Sro.     9s. 

The  Christian  System  Vindicated.  By  the  Rer.  D.  Moore.  12mo. 
6s. 

The  Church  of  God.     Bv  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hull.     Foolscap.     4b. 

Marginal  Readings  and  References.  By  the  Rer.  W.  Burgh.  Ko.  L 
St.  Matthew.     12mo.    2$.  6d. 

I   The  Case  Stated  between  the  Courch  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England.     By  the  Rer.  C.  Leslie.     12mo.     Ss. 

Ecclesiastical  Chronology.     By  the  Rey.  J.  E.  Riddle.    8?o.     ISs. 

Cemetery  Interment.     By  J.  CoUison.     Foolscap.     7s. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.     By  the  late  Dr  Laut  Carpenter, 
^ro.     12s. 

Rer.  £.  Henderson's  Translation  of  Isaiah,  with  a  Commentary.  8ro« 
16s. 

Chronology  and  Prophetical  Numbers  of  the  Bible.  By  D.  Macdon- 
gal.     Med.oro.     10s. 

Church  Traete.     By  J.  A.  Thomthwaite.     I8mo.    ds. 

Nine  Sermons  on  the  Miracles.     By  Wm.  James.     12mo.     5s. 

A  Verbal  Paraphrase  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Rooians.  By  the 
Rer.  E.  Bosanquet.     Sro.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Churchman's  Guide ;  an  Index  of  Sermons,  &c.  By  the  Rer.  J. 
Forster.     8ro.     Ts. 

Garrick's  Mode  of  Reading  the  Liturgy.  A  new  edition.  By  R. 
CuU.     Sro.     5s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Church.     By  the  Rer.  J.  Joiea.     Sro.    7s. 

Lectures  on  the  Authenticity  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Test.  By 
Bp.  Marsh.     Sro.     Ss. 

Dean  Murray's  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  18mo. 
Ss.  6d. 

The  Dirin*  Economy  of  the  Chvrch*  By  the  Rer.  J.  Jebb.  12mo.  6s. 

An  Index  of  Books  prohibited  by  command  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
By  tbo  Rer.  J.  Mendham.     Fookcap.    4e.  6d« 

Rer.  J.  H.  Newman's  Sermons.    Vol.  V.    Sro.     lOs.  6d. 

Sixteen  Senaons.     By  the  Rer.  W.  Jacobeon.     l2mo.    6s. 

Rer.  W.  Wilson's  Seren  Sermons  on  the  Sacraments.     12mo.    5v 

Continuous  History  of  the  Writings  and  La^nrs  of  St  Paul ;  with 
Paley's  Hor«  Paulinss.     By  J.  Tate,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.    Sro.     ISs. 
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Narratire  of  a  Three  Month's  March  in  India.  By  the  Wife  of  an 
Officer ;  with  eight  plates.     Post  8yo.     12s. 

Retrospect  of  a  Military  Life.     By  James  Anton.     12mo.     78. 

Tonr  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria  in  1839.  By  Mrs  H.  Gray.  Post 
8ro.    21s. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Who  shall  be  Greatest.    By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Birthday  Present  from  a  Father  to  his  Son.     Foolscap.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Recreation,  1841 ;  a  Gift  Book  for  Yoong  Readers.  Foolscap.  5s. 

The  Old  Oak  Chest ;  or  A  Book  a  Great  Treasure.     Square.    8s.  6d. 

The  Neir  Excitement,  1841.     18mo.    3s.  6d. 

Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  1841.     18mo.     8s. 

First  Exercises  in  Light,  Shade  and  Colour.     16roo.     48. 

Sowing  and  Reaping ;  or,  What  Will  Come  of  It.  By  Mary  Howitt. 
18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Robinson  Crusoe.   Strange's  Edition.     8ro.     10s. 

Howard  and  Napoleon  Contrasted.     18mo.     Is. 

The  Sword  ;  an  American  Tale.    18mo.     Is. 

Scenes  in  Foreisn  Lands.     By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.    12mo.     9a. 

Peter  Parley's  Annual,  1841.     Square.    58. 

Little  Forget  me  Not,  1841.     16 mo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Love  Gift  for  1841.     Royal  32mo.     2s.  6d. 

Leaves  of  Knowledge  for  the  Young.     Square.     2s.  6d. 

The  Gift  of  Friendship.     By  Mrs  Sherwood.     18mo.     4s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley's  Book  of  Poetry.     Square.     28. 

A  Present  from  Germany ;  translated  from  the  German.  By  E.  Perry. 
16mo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Excitement,  1841.    18mo.     4s.  6d. 

'Tis  Friendship's  Gift.     Royal  S2mo.     5s. 

The  Rocky  Islands,  and  Other  Parables.  By  Arch.  Wilberforce. 
18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Foresters.  By  S.  Percy.  Square.  12mo. 
5s.  Plain.     6s.  6d.  Coloured. 

The  New  Happy  Week ;  or,  Holidays  at  Beechwood.  By  M.  Cor- 
bett.     18mo.     4s.  6d.  bound. 

Bible  Stories.     By  G.  M.  Bossey.     Square,    is. 

Tendrils  Cherished  ;  or.  Home  Sketches.     By  E.  B.    l8mo.     2s.  6d. 

Stories  for  Young  Persons.     By  Miss  Sedgwick.     l8mo.    3b.  6d. 

Tales  from  the  Olden  Time.     Square.    4s.  6d. 

Thy  Will  be  Done.     Square.    28. 

Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights.     Square.     5s. 

Tales  of  a  Grandmother,   By  Mrs.  A.  C.  Carmichad.   Foolscap.    4fl. 
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A 

Africak,  (The)  slave  trade,  continued  doty  of  Great  Britain  to  reduce 
this  horrid  trade,  180-181 — a  positive  diminution  of  this  trade  has 
been  effected,  182 — number  of  the  slaves  introduced  into  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  183,  184 — value  of  the  slaves  contrasted  with 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  some  of  their  colonies,  184,  185 — how 
shall  it  be  extinguished?  185,  186 — opportunity  lost  in  1814  to  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  different  powers  for  its  suppression,  186 — ne- 
cessity there  is  for  having  it  declared  piracy,  187,  188 — the  consent 
of  France  and  America  necessary  to  have  such  a  declaration  made, 
188, 189 — plan  adopted  by  the  British  government  to  extend  its  com- 
mercial intercourse  in  Africa  as  one  of  the  means  to  stop  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  189-192 — another  proposal  is  to  supply  free  labourers  to  the 
British  colonies  from  North  America  &c.,  192— repeal  of  the  protect- 
ing duty  on  East  India  sugar  another  measure,  198. 

Africa,  Civilization  of — benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, 456-457 ;  476  and  477 — influence  of  the  slave  trade,  458— 
of  European  settlements,  458-459 — of  the  palm-oil  trade,  460 — of  the 
Arab  and  Moorish  trade  with  Northern  Africa,  460-461 — of  opening 
up  markets  for  the  pro<luce  of  the  country  in  exchange  for  our  com- 
modities. 461,  462 — difficulties  which  may  occur,  462,  463 — inland 
towns,  tneir  trade  and  population,  463 — Eboet  463-^64 -^Fundak^ 
iSS—Toto,  465 — KaUam  Karafi,  iSS^Kakwuia,  4%5^Egga, 
465, 466— i?a^6aA,  466— the  island  of  ZapoMhie,  467, 468— Jfaluii^a , 
463 — Rabbak,  admirably  adapted  for  establishing  a  market  for  Euro- 
pean goods,  469 — Cooi/u,  469-473— mercantile  habits  of  the  inhabit- 
anu  of  KanOj  473-475 — Kouka^  the  capital  of  Bornoa,  475 — Socca- 
too,  475. 

Agricultural  classy  influence  of,  in  politics,  nuch  leas  than  tbat  of  the 
commercial  class,  45,  46— alterations  necessary  to  give  them  their 
due  weight,  46. 

America^  democracy  in,  1-7 — impulse  given  to  the  active  faculties  of 
Americans  by  her  form  of  government,  17-19 — inferiority  of  ber  public 
men  in  capacity,  19-21 — tyranny  of  the  majority  in,  23,  24— want  of 
independence  of  thought  in,  94,  25.     See  Democracy. 

Ancient  Spanish  BaUadi^  traasUted  by  Lockkart,  385.     See  Spanish. 

Auricular  confession^  writings  of  the  Romish  church  on,  214-217. 

B 

Baxter  characterised  for  vigoroaa  intellecti  and  for  having  the  beat  kind 
of  pulpit  eloquence,  84. 

Biblical  criticism^  Dr  S.  Davidson'a  lectoraa  on,  132,  iSa— the  criti- 
cism  of  the  New  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Old  Teats- 
ment-— diatbction  betweeoy  133«-the  evidence  of  the  number  and 
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goodaem  of  MSS.  not  to  be  alone  depended  on  for  the  genuine  read- 
ing of  a  dispnted  passage,  134 — theological  and  grammatical  exigen* 
cies;  theological,  139,  140 — grammatical  most  osefol  in  removing, 
as  well  as  in  detecting  corraptions,  140,  141 — the  strongest  exigency 
is  that  which  arises  from  a  comparison  of  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 141 — Kennicott's  ?alnable  dissertation,  142^re8oarce  had  to 
the  ancient  versions  to  purify  the  text,  142-143 — the  Septuagint  the 
roost  satisfactory  of  all  the  primary  Torsions,  143-145 — difference  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  145-147 — Dr  Davidson's  lec- 
tures on  the  New  Testament  more  satisfactory  than  those  on  the  Old, 
147,  148 — present  state  of  opinion  among  the  learned  r^arding  the 
classification  of  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Alexandrian  text,  149-153----thi8 
classification  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  except  as  it  conducts 
to  a  critical  system,  153 — the  Constantinopolitan  text,  the  Bresciaa 
MS.,  153-158— Griesbach's  New  Testament,  158— Scholz*s  edition 
of  the  same,  158. 

Buxton^  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  Foreign  African  slave  trade,  179-193.   See 
Africa. 

Britain f  Cheat ^  condition  of  her  classes  considered  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress  of  democracy,  8-13;  39-47.     See  Democracy. 

BHtish  Pulpit^  lack  of  eminent  eloquence  in,  66-68 — the  maxims  re- 
cognised in  deliberative  and  forensic  eloquence  grievously  violated  in 
the  pulpit ;  what  pulpit  eloquence  should  be,  68-71 — topics  calculated 
to  inspire  the  interest  of  a  common  audience  not  attended  to ;  and 
metaphysical  subtil  ties  too  much  declaimed  on,  71,  72 — technicalities 
of  science  and  philosophy  used  instead  of  simple  and  racy  English,  72, 
73 — extract  from  Dr  Campbeirs  lectures  on  pulpit  eloquence,  73,  74 
— use  made  of  expressions  by  those  who  are  addicted  to  Biblical  cri- 
ticism, 74 — practical  nature  of  the  Scriptares,  75-77,  78— in  preach- 
ing, the  argumentation  is  often  too  subtle,  and  there  is  a  strain  after  a 
logical  form,  75-76— homilies,  or  exposition  of  passages,  most  effective 
when  well  treated,  76-77 — Whitefield's  sermons,  77 — ^properties  of 
style  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  most  effective  eloquence,  78-82 
— Style  and  matter  of  Latimer,  82— of  South,  with  extracts,  82-84 — 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  85 — of  A.  William  Hare,  85-86— difficulties  which 
beset  the  preacher  in  regard  to  style  and  matter,  86-88 — abuses  of 
leamtDg  in  our  older  divines,  88 — and  the  complicated  divisions  and 
subdivisions  into  which  they  shaped  their  discourses,  88— examples, 
89 — passage  from  Wolfe's  Remains,  90 — from  Locke's  Sermons,  91— 
from  Hare's  Sermons,  91 — little  time  given  to  the  preparation  of 
public  discourses  is  one  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  preachers  and  the 
neglect  of  the  hearers,  89-92-*tfais  further  elucidated  in  what  are 
called  extemporaneous  discourses,  92-95— and  the  great  cause  is  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
95-98. 

C 

Campbell^  Dr,  extract  from  his  lectures  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,  73-74. 

Carajffaf  Gian  Pietro,  (Pope  Paul  the  4tb,)  zeal  and  devotion  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  239-240. 

Classics — importance  of  the  study  of,  42. 
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Coffee^effeciE  of  protective  dalies  on  \U  CQltlTation,  and  on  diminish- 
ing the  revenue.  See  Colonies  and  Import  Duties — progress  of  the 
habit  of  coffee-drinking,  437,  488. 

Collier^  Jeremy^  sketch  of  his  life,  517-519— character  of,  519-520 — his 
<  Short  View  of  the  profaneness  and  immorality  of  the  English  Stage/ 
520-522— controversy  with  Congreve,  522-524. 

Colonies — remarks  on  the  principles  on  which  the  trade  of  onr  colonies 
shoald  be  regulated,  342 — British  India  not  sufficiently  looked  upon  as 
partof  the  British  possessions,  840-343 — r^nimsof,  upon  our  justice — ^re- 
lation of,  to  Britain,  343 — annual  revenue  drawn  fi-om,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  343,  344— difference  between  the  West  and  tbe  East  Indies, 
345— the  advocates  of  the  West  Indies  demand  partial  favour,  346— 
effects  of  duty  on  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  sugar  cane  in  the 
East  Indies  346-355 — sound  principles  laid  down  by  the  House  of 
Lords  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  towards  the  colonies, 
355.357 — the  cotton  manufactures  of  British  India,  357.362~its  silk 
trade,  and  the  duties  by  which  it  is  effected,  362*366 — state  of  the 
West  India  colonies — beneficial  effect  of  free  labour  in,  366,  367— 
deficiency  of  labour  in  Jamaica,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  planters, 
367-369— courses  open  to  them,  369,  370 — have  attempted  to  com- 
pel labour  when  labourers  are  sufficient,  370*374 — the  labouring 
population  of,  rapidly  improving,  374^  375 — doty  on  British  India 
tobacco  another  of  those  unjust  distinctions,  376— duties  on  spices, 
drugs,  ^c,  376 — resources  of  India,  377,  378 — British  capital  must 
be  attracted  to  its  fields  of  production,  378 — our  profound  ignorance 
of  its  resources  and  law  of  property,  379,  380 — necessity  of  improv- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  380 — more  par- 
ticularly in  the  working  of  the  land  revenue,  381,  382 — as  also 
having  a  detailed  survey  of  the  provinces,  382,  383.  See  Import  Dh* 
ties.  Pfa<{ 

Colours,  Goethe's  theory  of,  99 — Contents  of  the  book,  100— objects 
Goethe  had  in  view  as  stated  in  preface  of  M.  Eastlake*s  Translation, 
100-104 — analysis  of  that  part  relating  to«ph}*8iological  and  patholo- 
gical colours,  104-106i-*the  relation  of  colour  to  shadow,  106-110 — 
theory  of  accidental  or  harmonic  coloursi  110-1 16— >of  physical  colours, 
or  those  produced  by  media  which  have  no  colours  themselves,  1 16- 
121 — Goethe's  views  not  of  the  least  value  to  the  artist,  121-127 — on 
the  diffraction  or  inflection  of  light,  127-130— of  chemical  colours, 
130-131— why  did  Goethe  undertake  such  aUsk?  131. 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  490-528.  See  Wycherley  and 
CoHgreve* 

Commercial  Class — ^progressive  influence  of,  in  liberal  governments, 
39*47, 

Congrevet  WiUiamt  dramatic  works  of,  514,  515,  517^-success  which 
attended  them,  514,  517— controversy  with  Jeremy  Collier,  517-524 
— station  he  held  in  society,  524,  526— Pope's  Iliad  dedicated  to  him, 
526 — his  attachment  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  626-527— eccentric  friend- 
ship with  tbe  Duchess  of  Mariborough,  527— burial  of,  527*528— 
Wycherley  and  he  contrasted,  528. 

Cusiom^  DutieSf  reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  on,  418.  See  Im» 
port  Duties, 
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D 

JDavidiOfh  Dr  Sanradi  lectures  on  biblical  oriticism,  139-138— bis 
lectures  on  the  new  more  valuable  tban  those  on  the  old  Testament, 
147-148.    See  Biblical  Criticism. 

Democracy^  A.  de  Tocqueville  on,  1 — reception  of  bis  book  in 
England,  2 — importance  of  bis  speculations  on  the  snlgeety  3— corapre* 
hensiveness  of  his  riews,  4 — arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  democracy 
in  the  modern  world  is  inevitable,  4-5 — democracy,  i.  e.  equality  of 
condition,  may  exist  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  well  as  under  a 
popular  government,  6-6 — historical  retrospect  of  the  progress  of 
France  towards  that  condition,  6-8 — same  results  also  applicable  to 
Great  Britain,  8-9 — condition  of  Great  Britain — ^progress  to  equality 
in  it  not  so  much  by  pulling  down  a  higher  condition  to  a  lower,  as  by 
the  lower  condition  striving  to  attain  a  higher  altitude,  10— state  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy — their  wealth  and  porverty,  10-11— their 
intelligence  compared  with  the  classes  under  tbem,  11-12 — the  power 
•f  combination  exemplifies  the  progress  of  democracy,  12 — in  each 
class  there  is  a  middle  class,  which  raises  itself  and  thus  becomes  a 
part  of  the  ruling  body,  12-13 — Universal  suffrage  in  America  arises 
from  her  people  being  aU  middle  class,  14 — Condition  of  France,  in 
which  every  thing  has  been  done  for  the  people,  and  nothing  6^  the 
people— evil  effect  of  such  a  government,  14-15 — American  freedom 
secured  by  the  political  institutions  she  possesses,  16 — the  security  of 
that  country  in  which  the  people  have  an  interest  in  local  self- 
government,  will  more  likely  continue  than  where  they  have  not  that 
power ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  correctives  to  the  inconveniences  of 
democracy,  should  that  form  of  government  take  place,  16-17 — Ame- 
rica, effect  of  democracy  in  rousing  the  active  faculties  of  her  people, 
17-18 — democratic  legislation  tends  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
interest  of  the  greater  number,  18-20 — general  want  of  merit  in  the 
members  of  tlie  American  government,  20-21— ^yet  this  deficiency  of 
talent  does  not  militate  against  the  principles  of  democracy,  21-22*- 
despotism  of  the  majority  in  civil  Hfe  considered,  22-24 — that  despo- 
tism, as  in  America^  is  more  apt  to  restrain  freedom  than  lead  to  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  24-26 — beneficial  influence  of  democracy  upon 
the  cultivation  of  science,  26-27 — as  also  upon  the  progress  of  huBoa- 
nity  and  philanthropy,  27-26 — the  tendencies  of  democracy  apparently 
tend  to  a  concentration  of  private  interest,  28-29 — therefore,  the 
greater  necessity  for  free  institutions  and  frequent  interventions  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  management  of  tbem,  29.31 — tone  of  moral  sentiment 
likely  to  arise  from  the  working  of  a  democracy,  31-32 — tendency  of 
such  a  government  to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  taste  for  physical 
wellbeing,  32-33 — restlessness  of  the  Americans  arises  from  this  cause, 
84 — ^no  one,  however,  is  ambitious  on  a  large  scale,  34— 'dangers  to 
which  mankind  are  liable  as  they  advance  towards  equality  of  condi- 
tion, 34-35 — the  correctives  to  such  a  state  are  education,  liberty,  and 
the  extension  and  dissemination  of  political  rights,  35-37— difficulty  in 
comprehending  distinctly  the  consequences  of  democracy,  87-38 — M. 
de  Tocqueville  has  confounded  the  effects  of  democracy  with  those  of 
ctvilization,  38 — tendencies  of  commercial  civilization  in  America  and 
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Great  Britain,  38-41 — growing  ioaignificance  of  IndiFidiialt  in  aom- 
pariaon  with  tba  growth  of  the  dmm,  41-43— Aaalyaia  of  the  tandaa- 
cies  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Marions  classes  towards  preponde- 
rance of  power — the  conunerciai  dasa,  43-45^the  agricultara&i  45-46 
ascendency  of  the  commercial  class  ia  ineritable^  47, 

E 

Eaiilake\  C.  L^  Translation  of  Goethe's  History  of  Colowa*  99.   See 
Co/otir#. 

Eloquence,  pecnHarities  which  belong  to  the  most  effecti?e  style  of,  78- 
80.    See  British  Pulpit. 

England,  policy  of,  towards  the  Turkish  empire.  See  Turkish  Empire. 

Enthtisiastn,  powerfnl  use  made  o^  by  the  Church  of  RomOf  247-250. 

Equality/  of  condition  not  neceaaarily  tending  to  eqoal  freedom  mote 
than  to  equal  senritudey  6-6. 

F 

Foreign  Slave  Trade.     See  Africa. 

France,  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  that  coantry  towarda  a  greater  a^na- 
lity  of  condition,  6-8. 

France  and  the  EaU,  529— lier  policy  towarda  Mebemat  All,  5di.  See 
Turkish  Empire. 

G 

Goethe  on  the  Theory  of  Colonra,  99-130.     See  Colours. 

GrotitUf  estimate  o^  in  a  literary  and  religions  Tiewy  205*206* 

H 

H(dl,  Robert^  his  style  characterised  as  being  that  of  disqaisition«  81. 

Hallams,  Hentjf,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  £nrope,  194-— ehro- 
nological  arrangeoaeat  pnrauedi  194,  195 — advantages  attending  this 
arrangement,  195, 196— incompleteness  and  disproportion  of  his  intro- 
duction, 196-1 98i^ — fails  to  theorise  and  speculate  to  the  extent  hie 
subjects  demand,  198— progress  of  political  science  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  199-200— tendency  of  hie  mind  to  take  a  negative  stand 
against  many  of  the  received  general  opinions — progress  of  society, 
200-204 — displays  a  want  of  sympathy  with  enthusiasm  and  daring 
—estimate  of  Luther,  204,  205--of  Erasmus,  205-— of  Grotius,  206, 
206— «hows  a  degree  of  apparent  tendemesa  towards  Romanist  falla- 
cies, 207— quoted  regarding  the  Council  of  Trent,  207,  208— bis  osti- 
mate  exroneoas>  208,  209— hia  acquaintance  with  Roman  CathoKc 
theology  extensive,  209 — bis  appreciation  of  Pascal*  209,  211 — re- 
marks on,  211-212— his  analysis  of  philosophical  literature,  212,  213 
— has  not  done  justice  to  Machiavel,  213,  2l4-Hiuote<l  on  the  wri- 
tings of  the  casuists — power  of  auricular  confession,  214-217 — style 
of  criticism  in  the  department  of  belles  lettree,  217, 218 — quoted,  218, 
219 — bis  review  of  French  poetry  —  contrasts  Sbakspeare  and  Ra^ 
cine,  219,  220— of  Italian  poetiy— its  harmony,  220,  221— want  of 
harmony  in  the  better  class  of  iu  poets,  221,  222  —  analysis  of 
Pulci*s  poetry,  222-225— character  of  Mr  Uallam's  w^rk,  225,  226. 

Hare,  Augustus  H'illiam,  Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation  by,  66 — 
highly  praised  for  his  talents  as  well  as  for  his  style  of  pulpit  eloquence 
85,  86— passage  from  one  of  his  sermons,  91.     See  British  PvJpit. 

Eunt*s,  Letghy  edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Wycherleyi  &c^  492-^ 
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abilities  he  poflsesset  for  the  performance  of  the  editorebip,  49  2 — de- 
fence he  mdces  for  the  immorality  of  the  writings,  492,  493. 

I 

Import  Duties^  necessity  for  a  change  in  onr  system  of,  418  and  455 
—origin  and  objects  of  tbe  protectiire  policy,  419 — erroneous  p*o« 
licy  of,  419,  422 — the  floorishing  condition  of  Saxony  and  Switz- 
erland, 422,  42d — witnesses  examined  before  tbe  committee  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons — value  of  their  evidence,  423,  424 — ^nnmber  of 
articles  entered  in  the  schedule  of  our  custom  duties^  compared  with 
the  few  which  yield  the  revenue,  424*426 — small  number  of  duties 
which  have  been  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  alone,  426, 
427 — injurious  effect  of,  on  rarious  articles,  427,  428 — protective 
duty  on  sugar  and  the  results  which  would  ensue,  were  it  reduced,  429, 
430,  and  4S3..on  coffee,  430,  431,  and  434— on  timber,  431,  and 
435 — on  corn,  431-434— on  silk,  431,  432 — same  effects  of  protective 
duties  on  the  French  customs  revenue,  432 — lead  also  to  indirect  tax- 
ation, 432,  435 — ^reductions  on  the  rates  of  duties  proposed,  and  the 
great  practicability  of  doing  so,  435-438 — bad  effect  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  colonies,  438-440 — protecting  duties  on  our  manufactures 
considered,  440-443 — reductions  proposed,  444— opinions  of  mer- 
chants and  mannfocturers  decidedly  against  protective  duties,  445, 446 
— Mr  J.  D.  Hume's  division  of  manufactures  into  classes,  446>447-^ 
in  revising  our  protecting  duties,  negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
should  be  abandoned,  447-448 — revision  of  the  present  corn-laws, 
448-450 — the  protective  system  most  ruinous  to  us  as  a  manufacturing 
nation,  450-452 — present  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  452-454.     See  also  Colonies, 

India  {fVest,)  working  of  the  labour  system  in.     See  Colonies* 

Indian  Commerce,  wrongs  and  claims  of.     See  Colonies, 

Infidelity,  rise  of,  and  influence  it  had  against  the  Roman  Church,  258-255. 

Italian  poetry,  influence  of,  220-224. 

Italy  and  the  Italians,  Present  state  of  the  scenery  and  manners  most 
wretchedly  described  by  those  who  profess  to  do  so,  159-162 — tourist 
books  greatly  wanted  for  this  country,  163,  164 — Professor  Von  Rau- 
mer's  book,  164-170 — Austrian  Italy,  general  and  provincial  admini- 
stration of  in  1815 — its  members  and  duties,  171-174 — no  popular  in- 
fluence allowed  to  be  exercised  in  tbe  government  of  Sardinia,  174 — 
tbe  Papal  proclamation,  or  motu-proprio  of  1816,  175  —  found  to  be 
too  liberal,  and  another  measure  brought  in  which  gave  less  power,  175, 
176 — Sicily,  national  parliament  of,  176-178. 

tJ 

Jesuits,     Power  and  policy  of  that  body,  240,  241 — fall  of,  255. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  only  conversation  which  passed  between  hiro  and 
Adam  Smith,  51,  52. 

L 

Literature  of  Europe,  Hallam  on  the.     See  Hallam, 

Lochharfs,  J.  G.,  ancient  Spanish  ballads,     See  Spanish. 

M 

Manufactures,  evil  effects  of  protective  duties  on  British,  440-454. 
See  Import  Duties* 
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Mehemei  AH,  history  of,  630.     See  Turkish  Empire. 

Melbourne^  Viscount,  on  tlie  ill-advised  prosecution  of  Qaeen  Caroline, 
64,  65. 

Moore,  Sir  Johns,  campaign  in  Spain,  296-30 1. 

M' Queen,  Mr,  Geography  of  Africa,  a  most  valuable  work,  189,  190. 

N 

Napier's,  CoL,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  271 — requisites  he  pos- 
sessed for  the  task,  272,  273-275 — true  position  in  which  Wellington 
and  Moore  are  placed  by  the  publication,  272,  273 — accuracy  with 
which  he  describes  military  operations,  275-277— the  state  of  Spajn 
and  Portugal  utterly  unknown  to  the  British  Ministry  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  278 — Napoleon's  aggression  in  Spain,  278- 
283 — nature  of  the  Spanish  war,  282-284— Great  Britain  duped  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  286— distrusted  also  by  her  people — their 
apathy  and  arrogance,  286-289 — the  Centre  Junta — ita  inefficiency, 
289 — no  assistance  ever  received  from  Spain  during  the  war,  but  rather 
binderance,  290,291— condition  of  Portugal,  291, 292— character  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  people,  292,  29S— direful  results  arising  from 
the 'British  Ministers'  haste  and  ignorance,  294-296— expedition  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  296-301— Wellington's  success  in  Portngiii  in  1808  and 
1809,  301,  302 — offensive  operations  renewed  again  in  Spain,  302 
— falsehood  and  treachery  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  303,  304 — Battle  of 
Talavera — cowardly  and  brutal  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  804-306— 
gives  an  able  description  of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon — value  of,  to  the 
classical  reader,  306, 307— celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  307-308 
-^summary  of  the  campaigns  up  to  1813,  308-309 — Wellington  and 
British  army  thwarted  and  insulted  by  the  Portuguese,  309 — Our  re- 
lations to  Spain  even  less  friendly,  310-312— cnaracter  of  Napier's 
History,  312-314 — guerilla  warfare  considered,  315-317 — gives  due 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Napoleon,  317-318 — to  the  English  and  French 
armies,  318-319 — displays  generous  sympathy  for  the  common  soldier, 
319,  320. 

NcqpoleovCs  aggression  in  Spain,  the  Peninsular  war.     See  Napier. 

Niger,  expedition  to  the.     See  Africa. 

P 

Papacy,  revolutions  of  the,  227.     See  Rowan  Catholic 

Pascal,  analysis  of,  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher,  209-212. 

Peninsular  War,  history  of  the.     See  Napier. 

Pitt,  Wilberfocce's  account  of  the  death  of,  58. 

Political  Science,  progress  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  199-200. 

Popular  institutions  and  local  self-government  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  any  nation,  1 6, 17. 

Portuguese,  conduct  of  that  nation  during  the  Peninsular  War.  See 
Napier. 

Protective  System  qf  Duties  most  erroneous,  418-423.  See  Import 
Duties. 

Protestantism,  Rise  of.     See  Roman  OathoUc  Church. 

Public  Roads  of  England,  their  financial  state,  478 — mode  of  manage- 
ment, 478— number  of  trusts  and  debts,  479— causes  of  the  embarrass- 
naent,  479,    480— effects  of   railways,   480-483 — of    steam-boats, 
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483,  484 — inequality  of  taxatioD,  484,  485 — mail-coaches  free  from 
taxes,  485 — consolidation  of  trusts  a  great  remedy  for  reducing  debts 
and  keeping  up  the  roads,  486-488 — commissioners  recommend  thai 
Government  should  advance  money  to  pay  off  part  of  the  debtSj  on 
the  security  of  the  roads,  488,  489. 

Pulci,  analysis  of  his  poetry,  222-224. 

Pulpit  JEloquence  not  sufficiently  cultivated,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  ciepends  are  not  well  understood.     See  British  Pulpit. 

R 

Railways^  effect  which  these  have  had  on  the  prosperity  of  the  turnpike 
roads,  480-483 

Rank^Sy  Leopold^  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  227.     See  Roman, 

Raumer,  Professor  Frederic  Fbn,  Italy  and  the  Italians  by,  164 — ab- 
stract and  character  of,  164-170.     See  Italy, 

Reevest  Henry,  tvtLnBiBXion  of  De  Tocqueville  onDemocracy  in  America,  1. 
See  Democracy, 

Reformation^  the  preachers  of  that  time  characterized  for  their  effective 
eloquence,  82. 

Roman  Catholic  C^tircA— power  and  antiquity  of,  227  and  232 — pro- 
gress of  knowledge  not  necessarily  fatal  to,  228— natural  theology  is 
not  a  progressive  science,  229-232 — first  insurrection  against  its  au- 
thority— the  Albigensian  heresy,  232-234 — second  effort  to  throw  off 
its  domination — the  great  schism  of  the  West,  234-235 — reform  of  the 
church — council  of  Constance,  235,  236 — the  third  struggle  for  spi- 
ritual freedom — victory  of  Protestantism  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  236,  237 — power  of  the  church  in  Spain  and  Italy,  237,  238 
— revival  of  religion  in  the  church,  238 — zeal  and  devotion  of  Pope 
Paul  the  IVtb.,  239,  240 — order  of  the  Jesuits — their  influence  and 
energy,  240,  241 — Court  of  Rome  before  and  after  this  revival,  241- 
243— civil  power  used  to  repress  heretical  doctrines,  243 — the  middle 
countries  of  Europe  not  influenced  by  the  revival,  243,  244 — civil 
power  used  to  suppress  heretical  doctrines,  :^43,  244 — conduct  of  the 
two  parties  for  the  next  two  centuries,  244-247 — ^policy  of  the  church 
to  enlist  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  in  her  service,  247-250 — Protestant 
party  vanquished,  250  —  future  wars  lost  their  religious  cast  and 
became  the  wars  of  ^States,  251— progress  of  Protestant  nations 
greater  than  those  of  Catholic,  252 — rise  of  infidelity — dangerous 
effect  it  had  on  the  church,  253-257 — fall  of  the  Jesuits,  255 — ^regain- 
ing her  influence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  258,  259. 

Royle,  Dr^  on  the  productive  resources  of  India,  340.     See  Colonies, 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  his  life  and  genius,  by  Dr  Waagen,  320 — furnishes 
an  excellent  subject  for  critical  enquiry,  320 — his  earlier  years  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  some  of  the  best  masters,  321 — his  biographer^ 
has  not  analysed  the  mind  of  Rubens,  or  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  323 — sketch  of  his  early  life,  324-326 — distinguished  as  a  di- 
plomatist, 327,  328 — death  of,  329 — his  Bacchanalian  designs  painted 
with  singular  felicity,  329 — his  allegorical  style — gallery  of  the  Lux- 
emburg, 329-331 — animal  and  landscape  painting,  331 — considered  as 
a  portrait  painter,  331,  332 — as  a  historical  or  religions  painter,  332- 
334— -his  crucifixion  of  Christ  334,  335 — the  descent  from  the  cross, 
335,  336 — raising  the   cross,  336 — criticism  on  his  indulgence   in 
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paintiog  horrible  subjects,  336,  837 — bis  subjects  chosen  from  the  an- 
nals of  Greece  and  Rome  not  happily  done,  337 — genius  of,  338,  339 
— character  of,  in  private  and  public  life,  339. 
Russioy  policy  of,    towards  Turkey,  531 — treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
532.     See  Turkish  Empire, 

S 
Slave  Trade*     See  Africa, 

Smithy  Adanty  rencontre  between  him  and  Samuel  Johnson,  51,  52. 
Southy  Dr^  furnishes,  in  point  of  style,  the  best  specimen  of  British  pul- 
pit eloquence,  82 — specimens,  83,  84. 
^atii<^arrogance,  cowardice  and  falseness  of  her  government  and  people 

during  the  Peninsular  war.  See  Napier, 
Spanish  (Ancient^  Ballads,  by  Lockhan,  385— attractive  form  in  which 
they  are  published,  385 — these  ballads  present  accurate  portraits  of 
life  and  manners,  386-389 — remarkable  fidelity  and  spirit  with  which 
they  are  translated,  389,  408,  and  409  ~form  the  best  poetry  of  Spain, 
S89 — in  their  antiquity  surpass  all  other  nations,  390-392 — still  re- 
mained entire  under  the  Roman  occupation,  392-394^efrect8  of  the 
Teutonic  irruption,  394-396 — Saracenic  invasion  accelerated  the  pro- 
sodiacal  changes  of  the  Teutonic  race,  396-398— impulse  gWen  by 
the  Provenyal,  398-399 — close  connexion  between  ancient  and  modem 
romance,  399-401 — the  songs  of  the  people  have  every  where  been 
interpolated  and  modernized,  401-404^^ — want  of  classification  in  the 
earlier  printed  collections,  404 — want  of  melody,  405 — the  historical 
and  chivalrous  ballads,  409-410 — the  early  ballads  descriptive  of  do- 
mestic warfare,  410-415 — their  raciness  effected  by  the  intercourse 
with  Italy,  415 — deterioration  of  the  Spanish  character  and  literature» 
415 — CtTvantes*  *  Don  Quixote*  hastened  the  general  change  for  the 
worse,  416-417 — effects  of  the  Moorish  conquest,  415 — **  Las  Guerraa 
de  Granada,"  415,  416. 
Sit^le — observations  on  the  properties  which  belong  to  the  most  effective 

eloquence,  78-88.     See  British  Pulpit. 
Sngar,  protective  duty  on,  most  injurious  to  the  revenue,  429.     See 
Colonies  and  Itnport  Duties, 

T 
Taitamf  Mr,  valuable  labours  in  biblical  criticism,  144. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  passage  quoted  to  illustrate  his  style,  85. 
Taylor,  Catherine,  letters  from  Italy  by,  164. 
jiieology,  natural,  not  a  progressive  science,  229-232. 
Thiers,  M.,  character  as  a  sutesman  of,  543. 
TocguevilU,  Alexis  de,  sur  la  Democratie  en  Am^riqne,  1 — importance 

of  his  speculations,  1-6.  Se»  Democracy, 
Turkish  Empire,  extent  of,  529— success  of  Mehemct  Ali,  530,  531 
—claims  assistance  from  Russia,  531 — treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  ef- 
fect of,  532 — internal  condition  of  the  empire,  534,  535 — on  the 
death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  offered  support  by  the  European  powera, 
535 — policy  of  England  and  France,  537 — of  Russia,  539,  540 — 
General  Sebastiani's  proposition  to  the  cabinet  of  England,  541 — offer 
of  Russia,  542,  543---proceedings  of  M.  Thiers,  544 — negotiation  of 
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the  poirere,  545-549 — their  policy  considered,  549-552 — sketch  of 
the  proceedings  in  Syria,  552-556. 

Turnpike  Roads j  maoageoient  of,  in  England,  480.    See  Public  Roads* 

W 

Waagen*9  life  and  genios  of  Rabens.     See  Rubens. 

Wellington^  Duke  of;  campaigns  and  condact  of,  daring  the  Peninsular 
war.     See  Napier, 

West  India  Colonies^  claims  of  the.     See  Colonies* 

Whitefield*s  sermons  characterized,  77. 

Wilberforce,  William,  correspondence  of — little  information  to  be  derived 
froiu  it,  48, 49 — specimen  of  his  joamal,  49-51 — unfortanate  rencontre 
between  Adam  Smith  and  Dr  Johnson,  51,  52 — ^letter  from  a  Dr 
Coke,  in  which  he  requests  Mr  Wilberforce*s  influence  to  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bishop  of  Calcutta  conferred  on  him,  52-54— excerpts 
of  letters  from  Dean  Milner,  54-56 — correspondence  with  Jeremy 
Bentham,  56,  57 — and  with  Cbristophe  (Henry  I.)  King  of  Haiti-^ 
state  of  that  island,  and  its  institutions  imperfectly  known,  57 — 
account  of  the  death  of  Pitt,  58 — remark  from  the  Rev.  J.  Venn  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  tutor  for  a  young  boy,  58,  69— letter  from  Lord 
Muncaster  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  children,  59 — correspondence 
with  the  late  Mr  Stephen,  59-64 — ^letter  of  Lord  Melbourne  on  the 
prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline,  64,  65. 

JVycherlei/t  William^  dramatic  works  of,  490 — ^the  characteristics  of  the 
writings  of  bis  period,  are  such  as  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  present 
age;  yet  their  republication  is  justifiable,  490-493 — morality  displayed 
by  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.,  493,  494— 
immorality  of  the  writers  after  the  Restoration  caused  by  the  over- 
strained austerity  of  the  Puritans,  494-50 1^-early  years  of  Wycberley, 
502,  503— age  at  which  he  wrote  his  plays,  503 — his  Intrigue  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  50  i,  505— the  Dutch  war,  505,  506 — success 
which  attended  his  plays,  506 — marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Drogb- 
eda,  507— his  embarrassments,  508 — his  intercourse  with  Pope,  509- 
511 — moral  character  of,  511 — criticism  of  his  plays,  512-514. 
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